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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue favourable reception which the first edition of this work 
met with, has encouraged the translator to employ his utmost care 
_ im rendering the second still less unworthy the acceptance of the 
public. He has corrected a passage erroneously translated in the 
second volume, at the 574th page of the quarto edition; and he 
has revised the whole with a degree of attention, which he hopes — 
will secure him against the charge of any other inadvertency. He 
takes this opportunity of acknowledging the goodness of the learn- 
ed and worthy Dr. Neve of Middleton Stoney, who favoured him 
with several notes, and with some hundreds of additional articles 
and corrections for the Index. Many of these are inserted in this 
edition, and an N. subjoined to each, to distinguish them from 
those of the translator. . 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





"Se eh 





Ee CANNOT persuade myself, that the complaints we hear fre- 
I cqniexitly of the frivolous nature of the public taste in matters of 
iiterature, are so far to be relied on, as to make me despair of a 
favourable reception of the following work. A History of the | 
Christian Church, composed with judgment, taste, and candour, 
drawn with uncommon discernment and industry, from the best ° 
a sources, enriched with much useful learning, and several important 
_ dliscoveries, and connected with the history of Arts, Philosophy, 
Me and Civil Government, is an object that will very probably attract — 
the attention of many, and must undoubtedly excite the curiosity 
of the judicious and the wise. A work of this nature willbe con- 
sidered by the philosopher as an important branch of the histone 
; of the human mind, and I need not mention a multitude of reasons _ 






that render it peculiarly interesting to the Christian. Beside, there 
has not hitherto appeared in English any complete history of the 
Church, that represents its povolations: its divisions, and doctrines, * 
with impartiality and truth, exposes the delusions of popish le- 
“gends, breathes a a spirit of moderation and freedom, and keeping 
perpetually in the view of the reader the true nature ‘and design of 
_ the Christian religion, points out the deviations from its beautiful 
_ simplicity, that have been too frequent among all orders of men, 
‘and in all ages of the world. 
The following work has the best claim of any I know to these 
characters ;* and its peculiar merit is pointed out as far as mo- 
_ desty would. permit, in the ensuing preface of its justly celebrated 


~ author. The reputation of this great man is very well known. 


ee Bonne time after I had undertaken this translation, I was honoured with a letter 
from. the learned Bishop of Gloucester, in which he was so good as to testify his. a 
approbation of my design, and to speak of the work I here offer to the publicinan © 
English dress, in the following manner: Mosheim’s Compendium is excellent, the 
method admirable ; in short, the only one deserving the name of an Ecclesiastical 
History. It deserves, and needs, frequent notes. if hope this eminent prelate will 
not take amiss my placing here a testimony that was not designed to be produced 
in this publie manner. It is, however, so adapted to give finse who examine re- 
commendations with discernment, a favourable notion of the following work, that 

t could not think of suppressing it. It is usual, in publishing certain slot Gant aahors: 

40 prefix to them the encomiums they have been honoured with By those whose 
authority is respected in. the republic of letters. I adopt this custom so far as to 
mention one testimony.; more would be unnecessary. The testimony of a War- 
burton is abundantly sufficient to answer my purpose, and wilt be justly! looked upou 

as equivalent toa multitude. 
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i profane literature ; and the learned and judicious work, that is here 
presented to the public, will undoubtedly render his name illustrious 


i 
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His noble birth seemed to open to his ambition a fair path to civil 
promotion; but his zeal for the interest of religion, his insatiable 
thirst after knowledge, and more especially his predomimant taste 
for sacred literature, induced him to consecrate his admirable ta- . 
lents to the service of the church. The German universities loaded — 
him with literary honours. The king of Denmark invited him to 
settle at Copenhagen. The duke of Brunswick called him from 
thence to Helmstadt, where he received the marks of distinction 
due to his eminent abilities ; filled with applause the academical — 
chair of divinity; was honoured with the character of ecclesiastical 
counsellor to that respectable court; and presided over the semi- 


-naries of learning in the dutchy of Wolfenbuttle and the principa- 


lity of Blackenburg. When the late king formed the design of 
giving an uncommon degree of lustre to the University of Gottingen, 
by filling it with men of the first rank in the literary world, such as 


a Haller, a Gesner, and a Michaelis, Dr. Mosheim was deemed 


worthy to appear at the head of that famous seat of learning, in the — 
quality of chancellor ; and here he died universally lamented in the 
year 1755, and in the sixty-first year of his age. In depth of judg- 
ment, in extent of learning, in the powers of a noble and masculine 
eloquence, in purity of taste, and in laborious application to all the 
various branches of erudition and philosophy, he had certainly very 
few superiors. His Latin translation of the celebrated Dr. Cud-. 


-worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, enriched with large an- 


notations, discovered such a profound acquaintance with ancient 
philosophy and erudition, as justly. excited the admiration of the 
learned world. His ingenious illustrations of the sacred writings, 
his successful labours in the defence of Christianity, and the light 
he cast upon the history of religion and philosophy by his uninter- 
rupted researches, appear in a multitude of volumes, which are 
deservedly placed among the most valuable treasures of sacred and 


in the records of religion and. letiers. 
How far justice has been done to this ‘excellent work, in the fol- 


lowing translation, is a point that must be left to the ‘decision of 
those who shall think proper to peruse it with attention. I can say, 


- with the strictest truth, that I have ‘spared no pains to render it 


worthy of their gracious acceptance ; and this consideration gives 


“me some claim to théir candour and indulgence, for any defects 


they may find in it. J have endeavoured to render my translation 
faithful, but never proposed to render it entirely literal. The style 
of the original is by no means a model to imitate, in a work de- 
signed for general use.. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, and labour- 
ed to crowd many things into few words ; thus his diction, though 
pure and correct, became sententious adit harsh, without that har- ’ 
mony which pleases the ear, and those transitions which make a 
narration flow with ease. This being the Cae; I have sometimes 
taken ee liberties with my aaien and followed the spirit 
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ot his narrative without adhering strictly to the letter. Where, 1, Gig 

deed, the Latin phrase appeared to me elegant, expressive, and 

compatible with the English idiom, I have constantly followed it ; 

in all other cases I have departed from it, and have often added a 

few sentences t to render an observation more striking ; a fact more 

 glear, a portrait more finished. Had I been translating Cicero or 

¥ Tacitus, I should not have thought such freedom pardonable. The 

translation of a classic author, like the copy of a capital picture, 

just exhibit not only the subject, but also the manner of the original ; 

this rule, however, is not applicable to the work now under consi- 
deration.. ais 

The reader mill easily distinguish the dddnional notes of the. 

translator from the original ones of the author ; the references to 
_ the translator’s being marked with a hand, thus 9¢- 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I proposed rendering the 
additional notes more numerous and ample, than the reader will find 
them. I soon perceived that the prosecution of my original plan 
_ would render this work too volumimous, and this induced me to _ 

alter my purpose. The notes. I have given are not, however, in- 
considerable i im number ; I wish I could say as much with respect 
to their merit and importance. I would only hope, thatsome of = 
them will be looked upon as not altogether unnecessary. 


: Hague, Dec. A, 1764. 
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- ‘Tur different editions of the Elements of the Christian, History * 
met with such a favourable reception from the public, and the de- 
mand for them was so great, that they were, in a little time, out of 
print. Upon this occasion, the worthy person, at whose expense 
they, had been presented to the public, desired earnestly to give a 
new edition of the same work improved and enlarged, and thus still 
more worthy of its gracious acceptance. The other occupations in 


which I was engaged, anda prudent consideration of the labour I 


must undergo in the correction and augmentation of a work in which 
i myself. perceived so many imperfections, prevented my yielding, 
for a long time, to. his earnest solicitations. The importunities of 
my friends at length prevailed upon me to undertake this difficult 


. work ; and I have employed assiduously my hours of leisure, du- 


ring the space of two years, in bringing it to as high a degree of 
perfection as I am capable of giving it ; so that now these Elements 
of Ecclesiastical History appear under a new form, and the chan- 
ges they have undergone are certainly advantageous in every re- 
spect. I have retained still the division of the whole into certain pe- 


riods; for though a continued narration would have been more 


agreeable to my own taste, and had also several circumstances to 
recommend it, yet the counsels of some learned men, who have ex- 


_ perienced the great advantages of this division, engaged me to 


prefer it to every other method. And indeed, when we examine 


‘this matter with due attention, we shall find that the author, who 


proposes comprehending in one work all that variety of observa- 
tions and facts that are necessary to an acquaintance, with the state 
of Christianity in the different ages of the church, will find it impos- 
sible to execute this design, without adopting certain general di- 
visions of time, and others of a more particular kind, which the va- 
riety'of objects, that demand a place in his history, naturally points 
out. a \ ata 

And as this was my design in the following work, 1 have left 


its primitive form entire, and made it my principal busimess to cor- - 


Md a A small work published by Dr. Mosheim, many years ago, 1" 
12mo, io 
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rect, improve, and augmentit m such a manner, as to render it 


more instructive and entertaining to the reader. — 
My principal care has been employed im establishing upon the 


-most solid foundations, and confirming by the most respectable au- 


thority, the credit of the facts related in this history. For this pur- 
pose, I have drawn from the fountain head, and have gone to those 
genuine sources from whence the pure and uncorrupted streams 
of evidence fiow. I have consulted the best authors of every age, 
and chiefly those who were contemporary with the events they re- 
late, or lived near the periods in which they happened ; and I have 
endeavoured to report their contents with brevity, perspicuity, and 
precision. -Abbreviators, generally speaking, do little more than 
reduce to a short and narrow compass, those large bodies of his- 
tory, that have been compiled from original authors: this method 
may be, in some measure, justified by several reasons, and there- 
fore is not to be entirely disapproved.. From hence nevertheless 
it happens, that the errors, which almost always abound in large 
and voluminous productions, are propagated with facility, and pas- 
sing from one. book into many, are unhappily handed down from 
age toage. This I had formerly observed in several abridgments : 
and I had lately the mortification to find some instances of this 
in my own work, when I examined it by the pure lamp of antiquity, 
and compared it with those original records that are considered as_ 
the genuine sources of sacred history... It was then, that I perceiv- 
ed the danger of confiding implicitly even in those who are the 
most generally:esteemed on account of their fidelity, penetration, 


-and diligence: and it was then also, that I became. sensible of the 


necessity of adding, suppressing, changing, and correcting several 
things in the small work which ! formerly published, and which has 
been already mentioned. In the execution of this necessary task, 
1 can affirm with truth, that I have not been wanting in perseve.- 
rance, industry, or attention : and yet, with all these, itis extremely 
difficult to avoid mistakes of every kind, as those who are acquaint- 
ed with the nature of historical researches abundantly know. How 
far I have approached to that inaccessible degree of exactness, 
which is chargeable with no error, must be left to the decision of 
those, whose extensive knowledge of the Christian history entitles 
them to pronounce judgment in this matter. That such may judge 
with the more facility, I have mentioned the authors who have 
been my guides : and, if I have in any respect misrepresented their 
accounts or their sentiments, I must confess, that I am much more 
inexcusable than some other historians, who have met with and 
deserved the same reproach, since I have perused with attention and 
compared with each other the various authors to whose testimony 
appeal, having formed a resolution of trusting to no authority in- 
ferior to that of the original sources of historical truth. me 

In order to execute, with some degree of success, the design I 
formed of rendering my abridgment more perfect, and of giving the 
history of the church as it stands in the most authentic records, 
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and in the writings of those whose authority is most respectable, | 
found myself obliged to make many changes and additions. These 
will be visible through the whole of: the following work, but more 
especially in the Third Book, which comprehends the history 
‘of the Christian, and particularly of the Latin or western church, 
from Charlemagne to the rise of Luther and the commencement of 
the Reformation. ‘This period of Ecclesiastical History, though it 
abound with shining examples : though it be unspeakably useful as a 
key to the knowledge of the political, as well as religious state of Ku- 
rope : though it be singularly adapted to unfold the origin and ex- 
plain the reasons of many modern transactions, has nevertheless 
been hitherto treated with less perspicuity, solidity, and elegance, 
than any other branch of the history of the church. The number 
of writers that have attempted to throw light upon this interesting 
period is considerable, but few of them are in the hands of the pub- 
lic. The barbarous style of one part of them, the profound igno- 
rance of another, and the partial and factious spirit of a third, are 
such as render them by no means inviting ; andthe enormous bulk 
and excessive price of the productions of some of the best of these 
_ writers must necessarily render them searce. It is further to be ob- 
served, that some of the most valuable records that belong to the 
period of Ecclesiastical History now under consideration, lie yet in 
manuscript in the collections of the curious, or the opulent, who 
are willing to pass for such, and are thus concealed from public 
view. Those who consider these circumstances will no longer be 
surprised, that in this part of Ecclesiastical History, the most learn- 
ed and laborious writers have omitted many things of consequence, 
and treated others without success. Amongthese, the annalists and 
other historians so highly celebrated by the church of Rome, such 
as Baronius, Raynaldus, Bzovius, Manriques, and Wadding, though 
they were amply furnished with ancient manuscripts and records, 
have nevertheless committed more faults, and fallen into errors of 
greater consequence, than other writers, who. were by far their in- 
feriors in learning and credit, and had much less access to original 
records than they were favoured with. : 

These considerations induce me to hope, that the work I here 
“present to the public will neither appear superfluous nor useless. 
For as I have employed many years in the most laborious re- 
searches, in order to acquire a thorough acquaintance with the 
history of Christianity, from the eighth century downward, and as 
_{ flatter myself, that by the assistance of books and manuscripts 
too little consulted, I have arrived at a more certain and satisfactory 
knowledge of that period than is to be found in the generality of 
writers, [ cannot but think, that it will be doing real service to Exccle- 
‘siastical History to produce some of these discoveries, as this may 
encourage the learned and industrious to pursue the plan that I 
have thus begun, and to complete the history of the Latin church, . 
by dispelling the darkness of what is called the middle age. And 
indeed I may venture to affirm, that I have brought to light seve- 
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ral things hitherto generally unknown, corrected from records of 
undoubted authority accounts of other things known but imper- 
fectly, andexpressed with much perplexity and confusion, and expos- 
ed the fabulous nature of many events that deform the annals of sa- 
cred history. I here perhaps carry too far that self praise, which the 
candour and indulgence of the public are disposed either to over- 
look as the infirmity, or to regard as the privilege of old age. 
Those, however, who are curious to know how far this self applause 
. is just and well grounded, have only to cast an eye on the illus- 
trations I have given on the subject of Constantine’s Donation, as 
also with respect to the Cathari and Albigenses, the Beghards and 
Beguines, the Brethren and Sisters of the free Spirit, whose pesti- 
lential fanaticism was a public nuisance to many countries in Eu- 
rope during the space of four hundred years, the Fratricelli, or 
WLitile Brethren, the controversies between the Franciscans and the 
Roman Pontiffs, the history of Berenger and the Lollards, and 
other matters. When my illustrations on these subjects and points 
of history are compared with what we find concerning them in 
_ other writers, it will perhaps appear, that my pretensions to the 
merit of some interesting discoveries are not entirely without foun- 
dation. | | 
These accessions to Ecclesiastical History could not be exhibited 
with the same brevity which I have observed in treating other sub- 
jects, that have already been amply enlarged upon by others; for 
this would have been incompatible with the information of the cu- 
rious; who would have received but imperfect and confused notions 
of these subjects, and would have made me, perhaps, pass for a fa~ 
bulous writer, who advanced novelties, without mentioning either 
my guides or my authorities. I have, therefore, not only explained 
all those points of history which carry with them an appearance of - 
novelty, or recede considerably from the notions commonly re- 
ceived, but have also confirmed them by a suflicient number ot ob- 


servations and testimonies to establish their credibility on a solid . ’ 


foundation. ‘The illustrations and enlargements, which, generally 
speaking, carry an air of disproportion and superfluity in an histori- 
cal abridgment, were absolutely necessary in the present case. 

_ These reasons engaged me to change the plan laid down in my 
_ former work, and one peculiar consideration induced me to render 
the present history'more ample and voluminous. The Elements, 
so often mentioned, were designed principally for the use of those 
who are appointed to instruct the studious youth in the history and 
vicissitudes of the Christian church, and who stand in need of a 
compendious text to give a certain order and method to their pre- 
lections. In this view I treated each subject with the utmost bre- 
vity, and left, as was natural and fitting, much to the learning and 
abilities of those who should think proper to make use of ihese 
Elements in their course of instruction. But in reviewing this com- 
pendious work with a design to offer it anew to the public, I imagin- 
ed it might be rendered more acceptable to many, by such im- 
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provements and additions as might adapt it, not only to the use of 
those who teach others, but also of those who are desirous of ac- 
quiring, by their own application, a general knowledge of Ecclesias- 
tical History. It was with this view that 1 made considerable ad- 
ditions to my former work, illustrated many things that had been 
there obscurely expressed for the sake of brevity, and reduced to a 
regular and perspicuous order a variety of facts, the recital of which 
had been more or less attended with perplexity and confusion. 
‘Hence it is, that in the following work, the history of the calamities 
in which the Christians of the first ages were involved, and the ori- 
gin and progress of the sects and heresies which troubled the church, 
are exhibited with an uncommon degree of accuracy and precision. 
Hence the various forms of religion, which have sprung from the 
excessive love of novelty are represented without prejudice or par- 
tiality, and with all possible perspicuity and truth. It is also in con- 
sequence of this change of my original design, that I have taken 
the utmost pains to state more clearly religious controversies, to es- 
timate their respective moment and importance, and to exhibit the 
arguments alleged on both sides; nor must I omit mentiorting the 
care and labour I have employed in giving an exact narration of the 
transactions, wars, and enterprising measures of the Roman Pontiffs, 
from the reign of Charlemagne down to the present times. “Ive 
Those, therefore, who are prevented from applying themselves 
to a regular study of Ecclesiastical History through want of lei- 
sure, or by not having at hand the sources of instruction, and are 
nevertheless desirous of acquiring a distinct knowledge of certain 
events, doctrines, or religious rites, may consult the following work, 
in which they will find the information they want ; and those who 
are inclined to push their inquiries still further, will see the course _ 
they must pursue, and the authors mentioned whom it will be proper — 
for them to peruse. | . 
It would betray an unpardonable presumption in me to imagine, 
-that in a work, whose plan is so extensive, and whose contents 
are so.various, I have never fallen into any mistakes, or let any thing 
drop from my pen which stands in need of correction.’ Butas I 
‘am conscious to myself of having conducted this undertaking with 
_ the most upright intentions, and of having employed all those means 
that are generally looked upon as the best preservatives against the 
seduction of error, | would hope that the mistakes I may have com- 
‘mitted, are neither so frequent, nor so momentous as to be produc- 
tive of any pernicious effects. | 
I might add more ; but nothing more is necessary to enable, 
those to judge of this work, who judge with knowledge, tmpar- 
tiality, and candour. I therefore conclude, by. offering the just 
tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God, who amidst the infirmi- 
ties of my advanced years, and other pressures under which I have 
laboured, has supplied me with strength to bring this difficult work 
to. a conclusion. a 


Gortincen, March 23, 1755. 





INTRODUCTION. 


x. Ecciesrasticay History is a clear and faithful nar- 
ation of the transactions, revolutions, andevents 
that relate to that large community which bears Ecclesia 
the name of Jesus Christ, and is vulgarly ““*°” 
known under the denomination of the Church. It com- 
prehends: both the external and internal condition of this 
community, and so connects each event with the causes 
from which it proceeds, and the instruments which have 
been concerned in its production, that the attentive reader 
may be led to observe the displays of providential wisdom 
and goodness in the preservation of the church, and thus 
find his piety improved, as well as his knowledge. 
nt. The ahnirch, founded by the ministry and death of 
Christ, cannot be represented with more perspi- |. 
cuity and propriety than under the notion of a Beelesastical 
society subjected to a lawful dominion, and go- externa ona 
verned by certain laws and institutions, mostly of 
amoral and spiritual tendency. ‘To such a society many 
external events must happen, which will advance or oppose 
its interests, and accelerate or retard its progress towards 
- perfection, in consequence of its unavoidable connexion 
with the course and revolutions of human affairs: More- 
over, as nothing is stable and uniform where the imperfec- 
tions of humanity take place, this religious society, beside 
the vicissitudes to hich it must be exposed from the influ- 
ence of external events, must be liable to various changes 
in its internal constitution. In this view of things then it 
appears, that the history of the church, like that of the 
state; may be divided, with propriety into two general 
branches, which we may call its external and mlernal 
history. 
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in. The eaternal history of the church comprehends all — 
the exert the changes, vicissitudes, and events, that have 
which om... diversified the external state and condition of this 


provoerous. sacred community. And as all public societies 


and calami- 


iit hawena NaVe their periods of lustre and decay, and are 
tothechueh- exposed to revolutions both of a happy and ca- 
lamitous nature, so this first branch of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory may be subdivided into two, comprehending respec- 
tively, the prosperous,and calamitous events that have 
happened to the church. 

iv. The prosperous events that have contributed to 
Prosperous eXtend the limits, or to augment the mfluence, 
evens. of the Christian church, have proceeded either 
from its rulers and leaders, or from the subordinate mem- 
bers of this greatcommunity.. Under the former class, we 
rank its public rulers, such as princes, magistrates, and 
pontiffs, who, by their authority and laws, their liberality, 
and even their arms, have maintained ‘its cause and ex- 
tended its borders; as also its more private leaders, its 
learned and pious doctors, whose wise counsels, pious ex- 
_ploits, eminent examples, and distinguished abilities have 
contributed most to promote its irue prosperity and lustre. 
Under the latter class, we may comprehend the advantages 
which the cause of Christianity has derived from the ac- 
tive faith, the invincible constancy, the fervent piety, and 





extensive charity of its genuine professors, who, by the at- 





tractive lustre of these amiable virtues, have led many into . 
the way of truth, and engaged them to submit themselves 
to the empire of the Messiah. 

v. Under the calamitous events that have happened to 
Catamitons the church, may be comprehended the injuries it 
sven: has received from the vices and passions of its 
friends, and the bitter opposition and insidious stratagems | 
of itsenemies. ‘The professors of Christianity, and more 
especially the doctors and rulers of the church, have done 
unspeakable detriment to the cause of religion, by their 
ignorance and sloth, their luxury and ambition, their un- 
charitable zeal, animosities and contentions, of which 
many shocking examples will be exhibited in the course of 
this history. Christianity had publicenemies to encounter, 
even princes and magistrates, who opposed its progress by 
penal laws, and blood-thirsty persecution : it had also pri- 
vate and inveterate adversaries ina certain set of philoso- 


. 
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phers, or rather sophists, who, enslaved to superstition, or 
abandoned to atheism, endeavoured to blast the rising 
church by their perfidious accusations and their virulent — 
writings. raphe “se 
vi. Such then are the events that are exhibited to our 
view in the external history of the church. Its 
internal history comprehends the changes.and vi- {rena histo: 


cissitudes that have happened in its inward con- "> 
stitution, in that system of discipline and doctrine by which 


eit stands distinguished from all other religious societies. 
‘This branch may be properly termed the History of the 


Christian Religion. 'The causes of these internal changes 
are to be sought for principally in the conduct and mea- 
sures of those who have presided and borne rule in the 
church. It has been too frequently their practice to inter- 


‘pret the truths and precepts of religion in a manner ac- 


commodated to their particular systems, nay, to their pri- 
vate interest; and, se they have found in some implicit 
obedience, they have met with warm opposition from 
others. Hence have proceeded theological broils and 
civil commotions, in which the cause of religion has often — 
been defended at the expense both of justice and huma- 
nity. All these things must be observed with the strictest 
attention by an ecclesiastical historian. 

vu. The first thing, therefore, that should be naturally 


treated in the internal history of the church, is the sict meni. 
history of its ministers, rulers, and form of go- GRgu" 


vernment. When we look back to the commence- ‘°° 
ment of the Christian church, we find its government ad- 
ministered jointly by the pastors and the people. But, in 
process of time, the scene changes, and we see these pas- 
tors affecting an air of pre-eminence and superiority, 
trampling upon the rights and privileges of the commu- 
nity, and assuming to themselves a supreme authority both 
in civil and religious matters. This iayasion of the rights 
of the people was at length carried to such a height, that 
a single man administered, or at least pretended a right to 
administer, the affairs of the whole church with an unli- 
‘mitedsway. Among the doctors of these early times, there 
were some who acquired, by their learned labours, a shi- 
ning reputation, and an universal influence; they were 
regarded as oracles ; their decisions were handed down to 
posterity as sacred rules of faith and practice ; and they 
VOL. I. Bi, 
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thus deserve to be mentioned, with particular distinction, — 
among the governors of the church, though no part of its 
public administration was actually in their hands.’ a 
vin. After giving an account of the rulers and doctors 
of the church, the ecclesiastical historian proceeds 
Secondly-tte to exhibit a view of the laws that are peculiar to 


history of the 
ume’ this sacred community, that form, as it were, its 
ah ee centre of union, and distinguish it from all other 
religious societies. ‘These laws are of two kinds. ‘The 
first are properly called divine, because they are immedi- 
ately enacted by God himself, and are contained in those 
sacred books, which carry the most striking marks of a 
divine origin. ‘They consist of those doctrines that are the 
objects of faith and reason, and those precepts that are ad- 
dressed to the heart and the affections. ‘To the second — 
kind belong those laws that are merely of human institu- 
tion, and derive their authority only from the injunctions 
of the rulers of the church. : an 

1x. In that part of the sacred history which relates to the — 

doctrines of Christianity, it is necessary, above all 

Rulesnecessa- thines, to inquire particularly into the degree of 


ry to be obser- F z 

ved in giving authority that has been attributed to the sacred 
orthechre. Writings In all the different periods of the church, 
tian church: ond also into the manner in which the divine doc- 


trines they contain, have been explained and illustrated. 


2 


For the true state of religion in every age can only be 
learned from the point of view in which these celestial 


oracles were considered, and from the manner in which 
they were expoundedtothepeople. Aslong asthey were 
the only rule of faith, religion preserved its native puri- 
ty ; and im proportion as their decisions were either neg- = 
lected or postponed to the inventions of men, it degenera- 
ted from its primitive and divine simplicity. It is further 
necessary to show under this head, what was the fate of 
the pure laws and doctrines of Christianity ; how they 


were interpreted andexplained; how they were defended 


against the enemies of the gospel ; howthey were corrupt- 
ed and adulterated by the ignorance and licentiousness of 
men. And, finally, it will be proper to inquire here, how 
far the lives and manners of Christians have been conform- 


{I a By these our author means the fathers, whose writings form still a rule of 
faith in the Romish church, while in the Protestant churehes their authority dimt- 
nishes from day to day. 
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able to the dictates of these sacred laws, and the influence 


that these sublime doctrines ought to have upon the hearts 
of men; as also to examine the rules of discipline pre- 
scribed by the spiritual governors of the church, in order 
to correct and restrain the vices and irregularities of its 
members. 

_ x. The human laws, that constitute a part of ecclesias- 
tical government, consist in precepts concerning tisay.the 
the external worship of the Deity, and in certain pine ol ie 
rites, either confirmed by custom, or introduced °¢ 
by positive and express authority. Rites and ceremonies 
regard religion either directly or indirectly ; by the for- 
mer, we understand those that are used in the immediate 
worship of the Supreme Being, whether in public or in 
private ; by the latter, such pious and decent institutions _ 
as, beside direct acts of worship have obtained in the 


' church. This partof sacredhistoryis ofa vastextent, both 


on account of the great diversity of these ceremonies, and 
the frequent changes and modifications through which 
they have passed. This consideration will justify our - 
treating them with brevity, in a work which is only design- 
ed as a compendious view of Ecclesiastical History. 
x1. As bodies politic are sometimes distracted with wars 
and seditions, so has the Christianchurch, though |... , 
designed to be the mansion of charity and con- history of we 


heresies that 


cord, been unhappily perplexed by intestine divi- have divides _ 


sions, occasioned sometimes by points of doctrine, ee 
at others by a variety of sentiments about certain rites and 

ceremonies. The principal authors of these divisions have 
been stigmatized with the title of heretics, and their pecu- 
liar opinions of consequence distinguished by the appella- 
tion of heresies.” The nature therefore and progress of these 
intestine divisions or heresies are to be carefully unfolded ; 


and if this be done with judgment andimpartiality, it must 


prove useful and interesting in the highest degree, though | 
at the same time it must be observed, that no branch of 
Ecclesiastical History is so painfuland difficult, onaccount 
of the sagacity, candour, and application that it requires, 
in order to its being treated ina satisfactory manner. The 
difficulty of arriving at the truth, in researches of this na- 


ib A term innocent in its primitive signification, though become odious by the 
enormity of some errors, to which it has been applied, and also by the use that has 
heen made of it, ta vent the malignity of enthusiasts and bigots. 
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ture, is extreme, on account of the injurious treatment 
that has been shown to the heads of religious sects, and 
the unfair representations that have been made of their 
tenets and opinions; and this difficulty has been consider- 
ably augmented by this particular circumstance, that the 
greatest part of the writings of those who were branded 
with the name of heretics have not reached our times. 
It is therefore the duty of a candid historian to avoid at- 
taching to this term the invidious sense in which it is too 
often used, since it is the invective of all contending par- 
ties, and isemployed against truth as frequently asagainst 
error. ‘The wisest method here is to take the word here- 
ficin its general signification, as denoting a person, who, 
either directly or indirectly, has-been the occasion of ex- 
citing divisions and dissensions among Christians. 
xu. After thus considering what constitutes the maifer 
of Ecclesiastical History, it will be proper to be- 
recceatne,, Stow a few thoughts on the manner of treating it, 
Bistoryever's as this is a pot of too much impertance not to 
sidered incon deserve a moment’s attention. And here we may 
their causes: observe, thatin order to render both the external 
and internal history of the church truly interesting and 
useful, it is absolutely necessary to trace effects to their 
causes, and to connect events with the circumstances, 
views, principles, and instruments that have contributed 


to their existence. A bare recital of facts can at best but. 


enrich the memory, and furnish a certain degree of amuse- 
ment; butthe historian, who entersinto the secret springs 
that direct the course of outward events, and viewsthings: 
in their various relations, connexions, and tendencies, 
gives thus a proper exercise to the judgment of the rea- 
der, and administers on many occasions, the most useful 
lessons of wisdom and prudence. It is true, a high de- 
gree of caution is to be observed here, lest, m disclosmg 
the secret sprmgs of public events, we substitute imagi- 
nary causes in the place of real, and attribute the actions 
of men to principles they never professed. 
xiii. In order to discover the secret causes of public 

_ events, some general succours are to be derived 

Grol iwen. from the history of the times in which they hap- 
ei Guses or Peed, and the testimonies of the authors by whom 
nee they arerecorded. But beside these, a consider- 
able acquaintance with human nature, founded on long ob- 
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_ servation and experience, is singularly usefulin researches. 
of thiskind. ‘The historian, who has acquired acompetent — 
knowledge of the views that occupy the generality of men, 

who has studied a great variety of characters, and atten- 

tively observed the force and violence of human passions, 
together with the infirmities and contradictions they pro-— 
duce in the conduct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a 
key to the secret reasons and motives which gave rise to 
many of the most important events of ancient times. A 
knowledge also of the manners and opinions of the per- 
sons concerned in the events that are related, will contri- 
bute much to lead us to the true origin of things. 
_ xiv. ‘There are, however, beside these general views, 
particular considerations, which will assist us 
still further in tracing up to their true causes the Were bates: 


lar rules for 


various events of sacred history. We must, for (rpg cei 


knowledge in 

example, in the external history of the church, the external 
attend carefully totwo things ; first, to the politi- ™" — 
cal state of those kingdoms and nations in which the Chris- 
tian religion has been embraced or rejected ; and secondly, 
to their religious state, i. e. the opinions they have enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, and the worship that 
is to be addressed to him.. For we shall then perceive, 
with more certainty and less difficulty, the reasons of the 
different reception Christianity has met with in different 
nations when we are acquainted withthe respective forms 
of civil government, the political maxims, and the public ~ 
forms of religion that prevailed in those countries and in 
those periodstef time in which the gospel received en- 
couragement,“6k met with opposition. 

xy. With respect to the internal history of the church, 
nothing is more adapted to lay open to VIEW ana in its inter- 
the hidden springs of its various changes, thanan "'"""% 
acquaintance with the history of learning and philcsophy 
in the times of old. For it is certain, that human learn- 
ingand philosophy have, in all times, pretended to modify 
the doctrines of Christianity ; and that these pretensions 
have extended further than belongs to the province of phi- 
losophy on the one hand, or is consistent with the purity 
and simplicity of the gospel on the other. It may also be 
observed, that a knowledge of the forms of civil govern- 
ment, and of the superstitious rites and institutions of an- 
cient times, is not only useful, as we remarked above, to 
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"illustrate several thingsin the externalhistory ofthe churclt, 
but also to render a satisfactory account of its internal va- 
riations, both in point of doctrine and worship. For the — 
genius of human laws and the maxims of civil rulers have 
undoubtedly had a great influence in forming the consti- 
tution of the church; and even its spiritual leaders have, 
in too many instances, from anill-judged prudence, model- 
ledits discipline and worship after the ancient superstitions. 
* xvi. Wecannot be at any loss to know the sources from 
ws whence this important knowledgeis to be derived. 
The somees The best writers of every age, whomake mention 
Ecclesiastical f ecclesiastical affairs, and particularly those who 
bederved. were contemporary with the events they relate, 
are tobe carefully consulted ; since it is from credible tes- 
timonies and respectable authorities that history derives a 
_ solid and permanent foundation. Our esteem for those 
_ writers who may be considered as the sources of historical 
knowledge, ought not however to lead us to treat with 
neglect the historians and annalists, who have already 
made use of those original records; since it betrays a 
foolish sort of vanity toreject the advantages that may be 
derived from the succours and labours of those who have 
preceded us in their endeavours to cast light upon matters 
that have been for many ages covered with obscurity.® 
xvii. From allthis we shall easily discern the qualifica- 
whe eseniat tions that are essential to a good writer of Eccle- 
waisecia siastical History. His knowledge of human af-— 
Hisory, _ fairs must be considerable, and his learning exten- 
sive. He must be endowed with a spirit of observation 
and sagacity ; a habit of reasoning with evidence and fa- 
cility ; a faithful memory; and a judgment matured by 
experience, and strengthened by exercise. Such are the 
intellectual endowments that are required in the charac- 
ter of a good historian; and the moral qualities that are 
necessary to complete it, are, a persevering and inflexible 
attachment to truth and virtue, a freedom from the servi- | 
_ tude of prejudice and passion, and a laborious and patient 
turn of mind. g 


e The various writers of Ecelesiastieal History are enumerated by Sever. Walt. 
Sluterus, in his Propylewm Historie Christiane, published at Lunenburg in 4to. in 
the year 1696; and by Casp. Sagittarius, in bis Introductio ad Histortom Ecclesias- 
ticam, singulasque ejus partes. 
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pa : cise a 
xvi. ‘Those who undertake to write the history of the 
Christian church are exposed to receive a bias RaeteS 
from three different sources, from times, persons, wes be fee 


' froma servile 


and opinions. 'The times, in which we live, have **ment’ 
often so great an influence on our manner of judg- ** opivious. 
ing, as to make us consider the events which ha pen in, 
our days, as a rule by which we are to estimate the pro- 
bability or evidence of those that are recorded in the his- 
tory of pastages. ‘The persons, on whose testimonies we 
think we have reason to depend, acquire an imperceptible 
authority over our sentiments, that too frequently seduces 
us to adopt their errors, especially if these persons have 
been distinguished by eminent degrees of sanctity and vir- 
tue. And an attachment to favourite opinions leads au- 
thors sometimes to pervert, or at least to modify, facts in 
favour of those who have embraced these opinions, or to 
the disadvantage of such as have opposed them. These 
kinds of seduction are so much the more dangerous, as 
those whom they deceive are in mnumerable cases, insen- 
sible of their delusion, and of the false representations of 
things to which it leads them. It is not necessary to ob- 
serve the solemn obligations that bind a historian to guard 
against these three sources of error with the most delicate 
circumspection, and the most scrupulous attention. 
“xix. [tis well known nevertheless how far ecclesiastical 
historians, in all ages, have departed from these —_ 
rules, and from others of equal evidence and im- jhe ees. 
portance. For not to mention those who lay peyrenn 
claim to a high rank among the writers of histo- '°™ 
ry in consequence of a happy memory, loaded with an 
ample heap of materials, nor those whose pens are rather 
guided by sordid views of interest than by a generous love 
~ of truth, it is but too evident, how few in number the un- 
prejudiced and impartial historians are, whom neither the 
influence of the sect to which they belong, nor the venera- 
ble and imposing names of antiquity, nor the spirit of the 
times and the torrent of prevailing opinion, can turn aside 
from the obstinate pursuit of truth alone. In the present 
age, more especially, the spirit of the times and the influ- 
ence of predominant opinions, have gained with many an 
incrodible ascendant. Hence we find frequently in the 
writings even of learned men such wretched arguments as 
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these; ‘“‘ Such an opinion is true; therefore it must of ne- 
cessity have been adopted by the primitive Christians. 
Christ has commanded us to live in such a manner; there- 
fore it is undoubtedly certain, thatthe Christians of ancient 
times lived so. A certain custom does not take place now ; 
therefore it did not prevail in former times.” 4 

xx. If those who apply themselves to the composition 
the advata- Of Ecclesiastical History be careful to avoid the 

ges barre" sources of error mentioned above, their labours 
wien will be eminently useful to mankind, and more 
Geverah —_ especially to those who are called to the important 
office of instructing others in the sacred truths and duties 
_ of Christianity. ‘The history of the church presents to our 
view a variety of objects that are every way adapted to 
confirm our faith. When we contemplate here the dis- 
 couraging obstacles, the united efforts of kingdoms and 
empires, and the dreadful calamities which Christianity, in 
its very infancy, was obliged to encounter, and over which 
it gained an immortal victory, this will be sufficient to for- 
tify its true and zealous professors against all the threats, 
cavils, and stratagems of profane and impious men. ‘The 
great and shining examples also, which, display their lus- 
tre, more orless, in every period of the Christian history, 
must have an admirable tendency to inflame our piety, - 
and to excite, even in the coldest and most insensible 
hearts, the love of God and virtue. ‘Those amazing revo- 
lutions and events that distinguished every age of the 
church, and often seemed to arise from small beginnings, — 
and causes of little consequence, proclaim, with a solemn 
and respectable voice, the empire of Providence, and also 
the imconstancy and vanity of human things. And, 
among the many advantages that arise from the study of 
Ecclesiastical History, itis none of the least, that we shall 
see therein the origin and occasions of those ridiculous 
rites, absurd opinions, foolish superstitions, and pernicious 
errors, with which Christianity is yet disfigured in too 
many parts of the world. This knowledge will naturally 
lead us to a view of the truth in its beautiful simplicity, 
will engage us to love it, and render us zealous in its 
defence; not to mention the pleasure and satisfaction’ 
that we must feel in researches and discoveries of such 
an interesting kind. 
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- xxi. They, more especially, who are appointed to in- 
struct the youth in the public universities, as also jaa particu. 
such as are set apart for the service of the church, " 
will derive from this study the most useful lessons of wis- 
dom and prudence, to direct them in the discharge of their 
respective offices. On the one hand, the inconsiderate 
zeal and temerity of others, and the penicious consequen- 
ces with which they have been attended, will teach cir- 
cumspection ; and in the mistakes into which even men 
of eminent merit and abilities have fallen, they will often 
see the things they are obliged to avoid, and the sacrifices 
it will be prudent to make, in order to maintain peace and 
concord in the church ; on the other, illustrious examples 
and salutary measures will hold forth to them a rule of 
conduct, a lamp to show them the paths they must pursue. 
It may be farther observed, that, if we except the arms 
which scripture andreason furnish against superstition and 
error, there is nothing that will enable us to combat them 
with more efficacy than the view of their deplorable ef- 
fects, as they are represented to. us in the history of the 
~church. It would be endless to enumerate all the advan- 
tages that result from the study of Ecclesiastical History; © 
experience alone can display these inall their extent; nor 
shall we mention the benefits that may be derived from it 
by those who have turned their views to other sciences 
than that of theology, and its more peculiar utility to such 
as are engaged in the study of the civil law. All this 
would lead us too far from our present design. 
_ xxi. As the history ofthe church is external or internal, 
so the manner of treating it must be suited to that 
division. As to the first, when the narration is {inet 
long, and the thread of the history runs through jigiynss 
a great, number of ages, it is proper to divide it {Nema “" 
into certain periods, which will give the reader "™""* 
time to breathe, assist memory, and also introduce a cer- 
tain method and order into the work. ‘In the followmg 
‘history the usual division into centuries is adopted pre- 
ferably to all others, because most generally liked ; though 
‘it be attended with difficulties and inconveniences. _ 
- xxur. A considerable part of these inconveniences will 
be however removed, if, beside this smaller division into 
centuries, we adopt a larger one, and divide the. space of 
time that elapsed between the birth of Christ and our days 
VOL. I. 4 
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into certain grand periods, that are distinguished by signal 
revolutions or remarkable events. It is on this account 
that we have judged it expedient to comprehend the fol- 
lowing history in Four books, that will take in four remark- 
able periods ; the First will be employed inexhibiting the 
state and vicissitudes of the Christian church, from its 
commencementto the time of Constantine the Great. ‘The 
Second will comprehend the period that extends from the 
reign of Constantine to that of Charlemagne, which pro- 
duced such a remarkable change in the face of Europe. 
The Third will contain the History of the Church, from 
the time of Charlemagne to the memorable period when 
Luther arose in Germany to oppose the tyranny of Rome, 
and to deliver divine truth from the darkness that covered 
it. And the Fourth will carry down the same history, 
from the rise of Luther to the present. times. 2 

xxiv. We have seen above, that the sphere of Ecclesi- 
astical History is extensive, ‘that it comprehends a great 
variety of objects, and embraces political as well as reli- 
gious matters, so far as the former are related to the latter, 


either as causes or effects. But however great the diver- 


sity of these objects may be, they are closely connected ; 
_and it is the particular busmess of an ecclesiastical histo- 
-vian to observe a method that will show this connexion in 
the most conspicuous point of view, and form into one 
_-regular whole a variety of parts that seem heterogeneous 
-and discordant. Different writers have followed here 
different methods, according to the diversity of their views 
and their peculiar manner of thinking. ‘The order I have 
observed will be seen above in that part of this introduc- 


tion, which treats of the subject matter of Ecclesiastical 


- History ; the mention of itis therefore omitted here, to 
avoid unnecessary repetitions. 
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BOOK I. 


oS 
CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM ITS FIRS? RISH TO 
THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


* PART 1. 


COMPREHENDING THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE WORLD AT 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. ie 


x. A Great part of the world was become subjectto the 
Roman empire, when Jesus Christ made his ap- Oe 
pearance upon earth. The remoter nations {gsm 
which had submitted to the yoke of this mighty °""* 
empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors invested 
with temporary commissions, or by their own princes and: 
laws, in subordination to the republic, whose sovereignty — 


was to be acknowledged, and from which the conquered | 








kings that were continuedin their dominions, derived their 


borrowed majesty. At the same time the Roman people 
and their venerable senate, though they had not lost all 
shadow of liberty, were yet in reality, reduced to a state 
of servile submission to Augustus Cesar, who by artifice, 
perfidy, and bloodshed, had proceeded to an enormous 


_ degree of power, and united in his own person the pomp- 
ous titles of emperor, sovereign, pontiff, censor, tribune 


of the people, proconsul; in a word, all the great offices | 
of the state.* 


Bes 
a See for this purpose the learned work of Augustin Campianus, entitled, De offi- 
cio et potestate Magistratuum Romanorum ef jurisdictione, lib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &e, 
' Geneve. 1725, in 4to. , ‘ : * ; 
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“> See trom iis ONE Man, over so many. kingdoms, was attended 
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u. The Roman government, considered both with re- 
spect to its form, and its laws, was certainly mild 

eee nn and equitable.” But the mjustice and avarice of 
proceeted y- the pretors and proconsuls, and the ambitious lust 
wets i Of conquest and dominion, which was the pre- 
_agisvates: dominant passion of the Roman people, together 
with the rapacious proceedings of the publicans, by whom 
the taxes of the empire were levied, were the occasions 
of perpetual tumults and unsupportable grievances. And 
among the many evils that arose from thence we justly 
reckon the formidable armies, that were necessary to sup- 
port these extortions in the provinces, and the civil wars 
which frequently broke out between the oppressed na- 
tions and their haughty conquerors. it 
ir. It must, atthe same time, be acknowledged, that this 
Theadvanta. SUPreme dominion of one people, or rather of 


ges which a- 


“extent. 


Phe with many considerable advantages to mankind 
in general, and to the propagation and advancement of 





. Christianity in particular. For, by the means of this al- 


_ vinces.° Hence also the nations, whose manners were | 


x : Reg 


‘most universal empire, many nations, different in their lan- 


- guage and in their manners, were united more intimately 


together in social intercourse. Hence a passage was 
opened in the remotest countries, by the communications 
which the Romans formed between the conquered pro- 


savage and barbarous, were civilized by the laws and 
commerce of the Romans: And by this, in short, the 
benign influence of letters and philosophy was spread 
abroad in countries which had lain before under the 
darkest ignorance. All this contributed, no doubt, in a 


singular manner, to facilitate the progress of the gospel, - 


and to crown the labours of its first ministers and heralds 
with success. : 

iv. The Roman empire, at the birth of Christ, was less 

agitated by wars and tumults, than it had been 

empire en. for Many years before. For, though I cannot 


+a 


b See Moyle’s Essay on the Constitution of the Roman Government; in the posthu- 


"mous works of that author, vol. i. p. 1—48, as also Scip. Maffaei Verona illustrate, 


lib. ii. p. 65. 


¢ See, for a further illustration of this matter, Histoire des grands chemins de l Em- : 


pire Romain, par Nicol. Bergier, printed in the year 1728. See also the very learn- 
ed Everard Otto, De tulela viarum publicarum, part ii. p.314. 


da Origen, among others, makes particular mention of this, in the second book of 


his answer to Celsus, p. 79, of the Cambridge edition, 
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evs peace assent to the opinion of those who, following the — 
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account of Orosius, maintain that the temple of Janus was 


then shut, and that wars and discords absolutely ceased 


throughout the world ;” yet it is certain, that the period, 
in which our Saviour descended upon earth, may be justly 
styled the pacific age, if we compare it with the preceding 
times. And indeed, the tranquillity, that then reigned, 
was necessary to enable the ministers of Christ to execute, 


with success, their sublime commission to the human race. 


vy. ‘The want of ancient records renders it impossible to 
say any thing satisfactory or certain concernin 
the state of those nations, who didnot receive the jhe ge of 
Romanyoke; norindeedis their history essential "* 
to our present purpose. It is sufficient to observe, with 
respect to them, that those who inhabited the eastern re- 
gions were strangers to the sweets of liberty, and groaned 
under the burden of an oppressive yoke. This, their soft- 
ness and effeminacy, both in point of manners and bodily 


constitution, contributed to make them support with an 


unmanly patience ; and even the religion they professed 
-rivetted their chains. On the contrary, the northern na-. 


tions enjoyed, in their frozen dwellings, the blessings of 
sacred freedom, which their government, their religion, a 
robust and vigorous frame of body and spirit, derived from 
the inclemency and severity of their climate, all united 
to preserve and maintain.' niet? 
vi. All these nations lived in the practice of the most 
abominable superstitions. For hough the notion® ay ssn in 
of one Supreme Being was notentirely efiaced in “Pst 


« the human mind, but showed itself frequently, eventhrough 


the darkness of the grossest idolatry ; yet all nations, ex- 


cept that of the Jews, acknowledgeda number of govern- 
‘ing powers, whom they called gods, and one or more of 





which they supposed to preside over each particular pro- 
vince or people. They worshipped these fictitious deities 
with various rites; they considered them as widely different 


from each other in sex, and power, in their nature, and 
also in their respective offices, and they appeased themby 
a multiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in order to ob- 
tain their protection and favour. So that, however dif- 


‘ferent the degrees of enormity might be, with which this 


e See Jo. Massoni Templum Jani, Christo nascente, referatum. Roterodami, 1706. 
¢ Fere tlaque imperia, says Seneca, penes eos fuere populos, qui mitiore colo utun- 


. tur ; in frigora, seplentrionemque vergentibus immunsuelaingenta sunt, ul art poeta, 
~ suoque simillima celo. Seneca De Ira, lib. ii, cap. xvi. tom. i. Opp. Edit. Gronovit. 
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tries ; yet there was no nation, whose sacred rites and 
whose religious worship did not discover a manifest abuse 
of reason, and very striking marks of extravagance and 
folly. | | 

_vu. Every nation then had its respective gods, over 
butnot ortne Which presided one more excellent than the rest ; 
‘ame Kind yet in such a manner, that this supreme deity was 
himself controlled by the rigid empire of the fates, or what 
the philosophers called eternal necessity. ‘The gods of the 
east were different from those of the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations. ‘The Grecian divinities 


differed widely from those of the Egyptians, who deified - 


plants, animals, anda great variety of the productions both 
of nature and art.* Hach people also had their own par- 
ticular manner of worshipping and appeasing their respec- 


tive deities, entirely different fromthe sacredrites of other - 
‘countries. In process of time, however, the Greeks and 


Romans grew as ambitious in their religious pretensions, 
as in their political claims. They, maintained that their 


gods, though under different names, were the objects of 
- religious worship in allnations, and therefore they gave the 


names of their deities to those of other countries." This pre- 
tension, whether supported by ignorance or other means, 
introduced inexpressible darkness and perplexity into the 
history of the ancient superstitions, and has been also the 


g See the discourse of Athanasius, entitled, Oralio contra Gentes, in the first vo- 
lume of his works.» ; 2 

(> 4 This fact renders a satisfactory account of the vast number of gods who 
bore the name of Jupiter, and the multitudes that passed under those of Mercury, 
Venus, Hercules, Juno, &c. The Greeks, when they found, in other countries, 
deities that resembled their own, persuaded the worshippers of these foreign gods, 
that their deities were the same that were honoured in Greece, and were, indeed, 
convinced themselves that this was the case. In consequence of this, the Greeks 
gave the names of their gods to those of other nations, and the Romans in this fol- 
lowed their example. Hence we find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, &c. frequently mentioned in the more recent monuments-and inscriptions 
which have been found among the Gauls and Germans, though the ancient inhabi- 
tants of those countries worshipped. no gods under such denominations. \ I cannot 
think that this method of the Greeks and Romans has’introduced so much confu- 


\ sion into mythology as Dr. Mosheim here imagines. If indeed there was no re- 


_ semblance between the Greek and Roman deities, and those of other nations, and 


di Ls sa la 
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absurd and impious theology appeared in different coun-- 


if the names of the deities of the former had been given to those of the latterinan 


_ arbitrary and undistinguishable manner, the reflection of our historian would be 


undeniably true. But/it has been alleged by many learned men, and that with a 


high degree of probability, that the principal deities of all nations resembled each 


other extremely.in their essential characters; and, if so, their receiving the same 
names conld not introduce much confusion into mythology, since they were pro- 
bably derived from one common source. Jf the Thor 6f the ancient Celts was 
the same in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Jupiter of the Greeks and 
Romans, where was the impropriety of giving the same name? | 
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occasion of imnumerable errors in the writings of the 
learned. . 2 
vu. One thing, indeed, which at first sight appears 
very remarkable, is, that this variety of religions 
and of gods neither produced wars nor dissensions disensionsue- 
among the different nations, the Egyptians except- i vavety of 
ed.' Norisit, perhaps, necessary to except even 
them, since their wars undertaken for their gods cannot be 
looked upon with propriety as wholly of areligious nature." 
Each nation suffered its neighbours to follow their own 
method of worship, to adore their own gods, to enjoy their 
own rites and ceremonies, and discovered no sort of dis- 
no at their diversity of sentiments in religious matters. 
There is, however, little wonderful in this spirit of mutual 
toleration, when we consider that they all looked upon the 
world as one great empire, divided into various provinces, 
over every one of which a certain order of divinities pre- 
sided ; and that, therefore, none could behold with con- 
tempt the gods of other nations, or force strangers to pay 
homage to theirs. The Romans exercised this toleration 
in the amplest manner. For though they would not allow 
any changes to be made in the religions that were publicly 
professed in the empire, nor any new form of worship to 
be openly introduced ; yet they granted to their citizens a 
full liberty of observing, in private, the sacred rites of other 
nations, and of honouring foreign deities, whose worship 
contained nothing inconsistent with the interests and laws 
of the republic, with feasts, temples, consecrated groves, 
and such like testimonies of homage and respect. 
1x. The deities of almost allnations were either ancient 
heroes, renowned for noble exploits and worthy se fs 
deeds, or kings and generals who had founded go: were e- 
empires, or women become illustrious by remark- 
able actions or usefulinventions. The merit of these dis- 
tinguished and eminent persons, contemplated by their 
posterity with an enthusiastic gratitude, was the reason of 


_ i There are ingenious, things to be fotind upon this head in the Expositio Mense 
- Isiace of Pignorius, p. 41. ; 

(> * The religious wars of the Egyptians were not undertaken to compel others 
to adopt their worship, but to avenge the slaughter that was made of their gods, viz. 
crocodiles, &c. by the neighbouring nations. They were not offended at their neigh- 
bours for serving other divinities, but could not bear that they should put theirs to 

ath. 
ia See concerning this interesting subject, a very curious and learned treatise of the 
famous Bynckershoeck, entitled, Dissertatio de cultu peregrine religionis apud Roma- 
nog. This dissertation is to be found in the Opuseula of that excellent author, whicl 
were published at Leyden in 4to. in the year 1719. 
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their being exalted to celestial honours. The natural. 


world furnished another kind of deities, that were added 
to these by some nations. And as the sun, moon, and 


stars shine forth with a lustre superior to that of all other. 


material beings; so it is certain that they particularly 
attracted the attention of mankind, and received religious 
homage from almost all the nations of the world." From 
these beings of a nobler kind, idolatry descended into an 
enormous multiplication of inferior powers; so that in 
many countries, mountains, trees, and rivers, the earth, 
the sea, and the winds, nay, even virtues, vices, and dis- 
eases had their shrines attended by devout and zealous 
worshippers.” 

x. These deities were honoured with rites and sacrifices 
ae of various kinds, according to their respective 
raid to these nature and offices.° ‘The rites used in their worship 

~ were absurd and ridiculous, and frequently cruel 
and obscene. Most nations offered animals, and some 
proceeded to the enormity of human sacrifices. As to 
their prayers, they were void of piety and sense, both 
with respect to their matter and their form.’ Pontiffs, 
priests, and ministers, distributed into several classes, pre- 
sided in this strange worship, and were appointed to pre- 


vent disorder in the performance of the sacred rites. This 


order, which was supposed to be distinguished by animme- 
diate intercourse and friendship with the gods, abused their 


- authority inthe basest manner, to deceive an ignorant and 


wretched people. ) 


k= ™ The ingenious editor of the Ruins of Balbeevhas given us, in the preface to 
that noble work, a very curious account of the origin of the religious worship that 
was offered to the heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In those uncomfor- 
table deserts, where the day presents nothing to the view, but the uniform, tedious, and 
melancholy prospect of barren sands, the night discloses a most delightful and mas- 
nificent spectacle, and appears arrayed with charms of the most attractive kind ; for 
the most part unclouded and serene, it exhibits to the wondering eye the host of hea- 


* ven, in all their amazing variety and glory. In the view of this stupendous scene, 


the transition from admiration to idolatry was too easy to uninstructed minds 3; anda 
people, whose climate offered no beauties to contemplate but those of the firmament 
would naturally look thither for the objects of their worship. . The form of idolatr : 
in Greece, was different from that ofthe Syrians; and Mr. Wood ingeniously atttibutes 
this to that smiling and variegated scene of mountains, vallies, rivers, groves, woods 
and fountains, which the transported imagination, in the midst of its ss 


matter in the elegant work above mentioned. 

n See the learned work of J. G. Vossius, De Idolatria. 

© See J. Saubertus, De Sacrificiis veterum. Lug. Bat. 1699. 

P See’ M. Brouerius a Niedeck, De adorationzhus veterum populerum. printed 
Utrecht, in Svo. in the year 1711, , 4 Be ah fy 


: ASIA: leasing aston. 
ishment, supposed to be the seats of invisible deities. See a further ncuone ae ais 
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_ x1. The religious worship we have now been consider- 
ing, was confined to stated times and places. 
The statues and other representations of the gods sind ties 
were placed in the temples,’ and supposed to be “P 
animated in an incomprehensible manner. For the 
votaries of these fictitious deities, however destitute they 
might be of reason in other respects, avoided carefully 
the imputation of worshipping inanimate beings, such as 
brass, wood, and stone, and therefore pretended that the 
divinity represented by the statue, was really present in 
it, if the dedication was duly and properly made. ~ 
xu. But, beside the public worship of the gods, to which 
all without exception were admitted, there were _ 
certain religious institutions and rites celebrated 


Mysteries. 


in secret by the Greeks and several eastern nations, to 


which a very small number were allowed access. ‘These’ 
were commonly called mysteries ; and the persons whode- 
sired to be initiated therein, were obliged previously to 
exhibit satisfactory proofs of their fidelity and patience, 
by passing through various trials and ceremonies of the 


‘most disagreeable kind. ‘The secret of these institutions 


the gods and goddesses, to whom public homage 


was kept in the strictest manner, as the initiated could not 
reveal any thing that passed in them without exposing 
their lives to the most imminent danger ; and that is the 
reason why, at this time, we are so little acquainted with 
the true nature and the real design of these hidden rites. 
It is, however,well known, thai, in some of those mysteries, 
many things were transacted that were contrary both to 
real modesty and outward decency. And indeed, from 
the whole of the pagan rites, the intelligent few might 
easily learn, that the divinities generally worshipped, were 
rather men famous for their vices, than distinguislied by 
virtuous and worthy deeds. ! 

xu. It is at least certain, that this religion had not the. 
least influence toward the exciting or nourishing yo tendency 

in paganism 


solid and true virtue in the minds of men. For {p egans 


Virtue. 


- [4 Some nations were without temples, such as the Persians, Gauls, Germans, 


<3, 


and Britons, who performed their religious worship in the open air, or in the shady 


retreats of consecrated groves. ve 
, ( lib. vi. p. 254, according to the edition of Heraldus. 


r See Arnobius adv. Gentes, or ¢ 
See also Augustin De civitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. ¥xxili. and the Misopoginof the empe- 
ror Julian, p. 361, according to the edition of Spanheim. — 

s See Clarkson on the Liturgies, § iv.p. 36, as also Meursi 


t See Cicero Disput. Tusculan. lib. 1. cap. Xu, 


us, De mysteriis Eleusinits. 


(pee 
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v 
-was paid, exhibited to their worshippers rather examples 
of egregious crimes, than of useful and illustrious vir- — 
tues." The gods, moreover, were esteemed superior to 
men in power and immortality ; but in every thing else, 
they were considered as their equals. ‘The priests were 
little solicitous to animate the people toa virtuous conduct, 
either by their precepts or their example ; nay, they plam- 
ly enough declared, that all that was essential to the true 
orship of the gods, was contained only in the rites and 
stitutions which the people had received by tradition. 
from their ancestors.” And.as to what regarded the re- 
wards of virtue, and the punishment of vice after this pre- 
sent life, the general notions were partly uncertain, partly 
ficentious, and often more proper to administer indulgence 
/to vice, than encouragement to virtue. Hence the wiser 
‘part of mankind, about the time of Christ’s birth, looked 
upon this whole system of religion as a just object of 
vidicule and contempt. : | 
xiv. The consequences of this wretched theology 
Onthecontra. Were a Universal corruption of manners, which 
ip irene, discovered itself in the impunity of the most fla- 


V 
4 


' ed corruption 


of manners: gitious crimes.* Juvenal and Persius among the 


Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks, bear testimony to 
the justice of this heavy accusation. It is also well known, 
that no public law prohibited the sports of the gladiators, 
the exercise of unnatural lusts, the licentiousness of di- 
vorce, the custom of exposing infants, and of procuring 
abortions, nor the frontless atrocity of consecrating pub« 
licly stews and brothels to certain divinities.’ 


| U There is a very remarkable passage to this purpose in the Jristia of Ovid, book 
the second, beginning at line 287. i 
| ~ * Quis locus est templis augustior? hac quoque yitet, 
Tn culpam si que est ingeniosa suam. 
Cum steterit Jovis ede; Jovis succurret in ede. 
\ ‘’ Quam multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 
| Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit, 
Pellicibus multis hane doluisse Deam. 
| Pallade conspecta, natum de crimine virgo 
‘ Sustulerit quare, queret Ericthonium.” 
Ww See Barbeyrac’s preface to his French translation of Puffendorf’s System of the 
Law of Nature and Nations, § vi. p. 21, of the last edition. 
_ * The corrupt manners of those who lay in the darkness of idolatry are described 
in an ample and affecting manner, in the first of Cyprian’s epistles. See also on this : 
subject Cornel. Adami Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante pradicationem Evangelit 
movibus. This is the fifth discourse of a collection published by that learned writer. 
at Groningen, 1712, in 4to. :; 
¥ See Dr. John Leland’s excellent account of the religious sentiments, moral con-- 
duct, and future prospects of the pagans, in his large work entitled, The Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation. 
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xv. Such as were not sunk in an unaccountable and 
brutish stupidity, perceived the deformity of these 
- religious systems. 'To these the crafty priests ™¢,2°F's, 

addressed two considerations, to: prevent their ie Ee ae 
credulity, and to dispel their doubts. The first &™ 
was drawn fromthe miracles and prodigies which they pre- 
tended were daily wrought inthe temples, before the stat- 
ues of the gods andthe heroes that were placedthere; and’ 
the second was deduced from oracles and divination, by 
which they maintained that the secrets of futurity were 
unfolded through the interposition of the gods. In both 
these points the cunning of the priests imposed miserably. 
upon the ignorance of the people ; and if the discerning 
few saw the cheat, they were obliged, from a regard to 
their own safety, to laugh with caution, since the priests 
were even ready to accuse, before a raging and supersti- 
tious multitude, those who discovered their religious 
frauds, as rebels against the majesty of the immortal gods. 

xvi. At the time of Christ’s appearance upon earth, the 
religion of the Romans, as well as their arms, had __ 
extended itself through a great part of the world. sPi.ceigie 
This religion must be known to those who are ‘4 ®°™"* 
acquainted withthe Grecian superstitions.’ Insome things, 
indeed, it differs from them; for the Romans, beside the 
institutions which Numa and others had invented. with 
political views, added several Italic and Hetrurian fictions 
to the Grecian fables, and gave also to the Egyptian dei- 
ties a place among their own. i 
xvul. Inthe provinces subjected to the Roman govern- 

ment, there arose a new kind of religion, formed 
by a mixture of the ancient rites of the conquered. jifadueca 


introduced 
nations withthose of the Romans. ‘Thesenations {12 ,o"", 
who, before their subjection, had their own gods, Cyntuerea” 
and their own particular religious institutions, "“°* 
were persuaded, by degrees, to admit into their worship 
a great number of the sacred rites and customs of their 
conquerors. ‘The view of the Romans im this change, 
was not only to confirm their authority by the powerful 
aid of religion, but also to abolish the inhuman rites. 
which were performed by many of the barbarous nations 
who had received their yoke ; and this change was effect- 
ed partly by the prudence of the victors, partly by the levity 


2 See Dionysius Halicarn, Antiq. Rom. lib. vii. cap, Ixxii. p. 460, tom, i-Edit. Hudson: 
® See Petit ad leges Atticas, lib. 1, tit. i, p. 71. > 
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of the vanquished, and by their ambition to please their 
new masters.  —_— 
xviul. When, from the sacred rites of the ancient Ro- 
mans, we pass to a review of the other religions 
wisun ae that prevailed in the world, we shall find that the 


religion dif- A 
ferent from most remarkable may be properly divided into 
Romans. —_ two classes, of which the one will comprehend 
__ thereligious systems which owe their existence to political 
views; and the other, those which seemed to have been 
_ formed for military purposes. . In the former classmay be 
_ ranked the religions of most of the eastern nations, espe- 
_ cially of the Persians, Egyptians, and Indians, which ap- 
pearto have beensolely calculated for the preservation of 
the state, the supporting of the royal authority and gran- 
deur, the maintenance of public peace, and the advance- 
ment of civil virtues. Under the military class may be 
comprehended the religious system of the northern na- 
tions ; since all the traditions that we find among the 
Germans; the Britons, the Celts, and the Goths, con- 
cerning their divinities, have a manifest tendency to ex- 
cite and nourish fortitude and ferocity, an insensibility of 
danger, and acontempt of life. An attentive mquiry mto 
the religions of these respective nations, will abundantly 
verify what is here asserted. : 
xix. None of these nations indeed ever arrived at such 
The wiser al access Of universai barbarity and ignorance, 
heathens, ©» AS HOt to have some discerning men among them, 


heathens 


taedy wee. Who were sensible of the extravagance of all these 
Oe religions. Butofthese sagacious observerssome -_ 
were destitute of the weight and authority that were ne- | 
cessary toremedy these overgrownevils; and others want- 
ed the will to exert themselves in such a glorious cause. 
And the truth is, none of them had wisdom equal to such 
a solemnandarduousenterprise. ‘Thisappears manifest- 
ly from the laborious, but useless efforts of some of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers against the vulgar su- 
perstitions. ‘These venerable sages delivered in their 
writings many sublime things concerning the nature of 
God, and the duties incumbent upon men ; they disputed. 
with sagacity against the popular religion ; but toall this 
they added such chimerical notions, and such absurd sub-. 
tilties of their own, as may serve to convince us, that it 
belongs to God alone, and not to man, to reveal the truth 
without any mixture of impurity or error. : 
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xx. About the time of Christ’s appearance upon earth, 
there were two kinds of philosophy which pre- . 
vailed among the civilized nations. “One was the pnitcopny 
philosophy of the Greeks, adopted also by the the time ot 
Romans; and the other, that of the orientals, °°" 
which had a great number of votaries in Persia, Syria, 
Chaldea, Egypt and even among the Jews. The former 
was distinguished by the simple title of philosophy. The 

latter was honoured with the more pompous appellation of 
science or knowledge,” since those who embraced this latter 
sect he Sapte to be the restorers of the knowledge of God, 
which was lost in the world.*’ The followers of both these — 
systems, in consequence of vehement disputes and dissen- 
sions about several points, subdivided themselves into 
a variety of sects. It is, however, to be observed, that all 
the sects of the oriental philosophy deduced their various 
tenets from one fundamental principle, which they held in 
common; whereas the Grseis were much divided even 
about the first principles of science. 

As we shall have occasion hereafter to speak of the ori- 
ental philosophy, we shall confine ourselves here to the 
doctrines taught by the Grecian sages, and shall give some 
account of the various sects into which they were divided. 

xx1. Among the Grecian sects, there were some which 
declared openly against all religion ; and others, _ 
who, though they acknowledged a deity, and ad- Grecian sys- 
mitted a religion, yet cast a cloud over the truth, ‘sre ofai” 
instead of exhibiti g itin its genuine beauty and ""” 

saustre.< 9s ts\” | 

Of the former kind were the epicureans and academics. _ 
The epicureans maintained, ‘‘ that the world arose from 

chance ; that the gods, whose existence they did not dare 

to deny, neither did, nor could, extend their providential 
care to human affairs; that the soul was mortal; that 
pleasure’ was to be regarded as the ultimate end of man ; 

Be bees gnosis, in the Greek, signifies science or knowledge, and from tehes i 
came the title of gnostics, which this presumptuous sect claimed as due to their 
superior light and penetration in divine things. é 

ce St, Paul mentions and condemns both these kinds of philosophy ; the Greek, in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, ii.8, and the oriental, or gnosis, in the First Epistle to 

Timothy, vi. 20. ’ 

4 The ambiguity of the word pleasure has produced many disputes in the 
explication of the epicurean system. If, by pleasure, be understood only sensual 
gratifications, the tenet here advanced is indisputably monstrous. But if it be taken 
in a larger sense, and extended to intellectual and moral objects ; in what does the 
scheme of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, differ from the opinions of those Chris- 


tian philosophers, who maintain that self-love is the on/y spring of all human affer 
tions and attions ? 
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d that vértue was neither worthy of esteem nor choice, 


but with a view to its attaimment. The academics as- 


serted the impossibility of arriving at truth, and held it un- 
certain, ‘whether the gods existed or not ; whether the 
soul was mortal or immortal; whether virtue were pre- 
ferable to vice, or vice to virtue.” Thesetwo sects, though 
they struck at the foundations of all religion, were the 


‘most numerous of all others at the birth of Christ, and 


were particularly encouraged by the liberality of the rich, 


and the protection of those in power.’ 


_-xxu. We observed in the preceding section, that there 


5 - Others cor- 


‘tupled the WAS admitted, but which was, at the same time, 
Th 
te 


a 


was another kind of philosophy, in which religion 


he dst. deficient by the obscurity it cast. upon truth. 
__. Underthe philosophers of this class, may be reck- 
oned the platonists, the stoics, and the followers of Aristo- 
tle, whose subtile disputations concerning God, religion, 
and the social duties, were of little solid use to mankind. 
The nature of God, as it is explained by Aristotle, is some- 
thing like the principle that gives motion to a machine; it 
is a nature happy in the contemplation of itself, and en- 
tirely regardless of human affairs ; and such a divinity, 
who differs but little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea- 
sonably be the object either of love orfear. With respect 
to the doctrine of this philosopher concerning the human 
soul, it is uncertain, to say no more, whether he believed 
its immortality or not." What then could be expected from 
such a philosophy ? could any thing solid and satisfactory, 
in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped for from a system 
which excluded from the universe a divine Providence, 
and insinuated the mortality of the human soul ? 

-xxul. The god of the stoics has somewhatmore majes- 
ty, than the divinity of Aristotle ; nor is he repre- 
sented by those philosophers as sitting above the 


The stoics. 


_e That of the epicureans was, however, the most numerous of the two, as appears 
from the testimony of Cicero, De finibus, &e: lib. i. cap. vii. lib. i. cap. xiv. Dasput. 


- Tusculan. lib. v. cap. x: Hence the complaint which Juvenat makes in his xiiith 


_ Satire, of the atheism that prevailed at Rome, in those excellent words : 


‘Sunt in fortune qui casibus omnia ponunt, 


. i eis d 
Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri, as ie 


Fi 2 Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni; 
Atque ideo intrepidi quzecunque altaria tangunt.’' 


% 

t¥ f See the notes upon Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, which 
Dr. Mosheim subjoined to his Latin translation of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66; 
500, vol. ii. p. 1171. See also upon the same subject, Mourgue’s Plan Theologique 
du Pythagorisme, tom, i. p. 79. 
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_ starry heavensin a supine indolence, anda perfect inatten. 

tion to the affairs of the universe. Yet he is described as _ 
a corporeal being, united to matter by a necessary connex- 
ion, and subject to the determinations of an immutable 
» fate, so that neither rewards nor punishments can proper- 
ly proceed from him.* ‘The learned also know that, in the. 
philosophy of this sect, the existence of the soul was con- 
fined to a certain period of time. Now it is manifest, that 
these tenets remove, at once, the strongest motives to vir- 

tue, and the most powerful restraints upon vice; anid, 

therefore, the stoical system may be considered as a body 4 

of specious and pompous doctrine, but, at the same time, 

as a body without nerves, or any principles of consistence 

and vigour. | | Cae a 

~ xxiv. Plato is generally looked upon as superior to all 
the other philosophers in wisdom; and this emi- , 
nent rank does not seem to have been undeserv- 4 
‘edly conferred upon him. He taught that the universe 
was governed by a being, glorious in power and wisdom, 
and possessed of a perfect liberty and independence. He 
extended also the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
showed them, in futurity, prospects adapted to excite their 
hopes, and to work upon their fears. His doctrine, how- 
ever, beside the weakness of the foundations on which it 
rests, and the obscurity with which it is often expressed, 

has likewise many other considerable defects.. It repre-__ 
sents the Supreme Creator of the world as destitute of 
_ many perfections," and confined to a certain determinate 
portion of space. Its decisions, with respect to the soul, 


z 


“(EP ¢ Thus is the stoical doctrine of fale generally represented ; but not more ge- 
-nerally than unjustly. Their fatwmn, when carefully and jatteutively examined, 
seems to have signified no more, in the intention of the wisest of that sect, than 
the plan of government formed originally in the divine mind, a plan all wise and 
perfect ; and from which, of consequence, the Supreme Being, morally speaking, 
can never depart. So that when Jupiter is said by the stoics to.be subject to im- 
mutable fate, this’means no more than that he is subject to the wisdom of his own 
counsels, and acts ever in ‘conformity with bis supreme perfections. The follow- a 
ing remarkable passage of Seneca, drawn from tbe fifth chapter of his book De 2 
Providentia, is sufficient to confirm the explication we have here given of the ie ed 
stoical fale. “ Mle ipse omnium conditor et rector scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur. 
Semper paret, semiel jussit.” iid Aeneas 
mls This Neensdtie seems to be carried too far by Dr. Mosheim, It is not 
stric ly true, that the doctrine of Plato represents the Supreme Being as destitute of — 
many peyfections. On the contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently ac- 
kueWledeed by that philosopher.» What probably gave occasion to this animadver- 
| sion of our learned author, was the erroneous notion of Plato, concerning the © 
invincible malignity and corruption of matter, which the divine power had not beeu 
‘sufficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notion is, indeed, injurious fo 
the omnipotence of God, yet it is not sufficient to justify the censure now under 


- consideration. 
VOR TL: ne) 
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and demons, are too much adapted to beget and nourish 
superstition. Nor will the moral philosophy of Plate 


appear worthy of sucha high degree of admiration, if we 
attentively examine and compare together its various 
parts, and reduce them to their principles. See 

_ xxv. As then, in these different sects, there were many . 
things maintained that were highly unreasonable 
and absurd ; andas a contentious spirit of opposi- 


gees: 
Kelectics. 


tion and dispute prevailed among them all; certain men 


of true discernment, and of moderate characters, were of 


opinion, that none of these sects were to be adhered to in 
all matters, but that it was rather wise to choose and ex- 


tract’ out of each of them such tenets and doctrines as 
were good and reasonable, and to abandon and reject the 
rest. ‘This gave rise to a new form of philosophy in 
Egypt, and principally at Alexandria, which was called 
the eclectic, whose founder, according to some, was Pota- 
mon, an Alexandrian, though this opmion is not without 
its difficulties. Itappears manifestly from the testimony of 
Philo the Jew, who was himself one of this sect, that this 
philosophy was in a fiourishing state at Alexandria, when 
our Saviour was upon theearth. ~The eclectics held Plato 
in the highest esteem, though they made no scruple to join 
with his doctrines, whatever they thought conformable to 


reason in the tenets and opinions of the other philoso- 
_phers.* 


xxvi. ‘The attentive reader will easily conclude, from 
phewentme tUC Short view that we have here given of the & 
tmezoing  mnserable state of the world at the birth of Christ, 
. that mankind, in this period of darkness and cor- 


ruption, stood highly in need of some divine teacher to 


convey to the mind true and certain principles of religion 
and wisdom, and to recall wandering mortals ‘to the sub- 
time paths of piety and virtue.. ‘The consideration of this 


wretched condition of mankind will be also singularly use- 








) those who are not sufliciently acquainted with the 
advantages, the comforts, and the support, which the sub- 
lime doctrines of Christianity are so proper to administer. 


inevery state, relation, and circumstance of life. A 


‘4 





There is an ample account of the defects of the Platonic philosophy in a work. 
entitled, Defenses des Peres accuses de Platonisme, par Franc. Baltus ; but tbere is 
mare learning than accuracy in that performance. ‘ 

© See God of Olearius, De Philosophia Eclectica, Jac. Brucker, and others. 
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miserable and unthinking creatures treat with negligence, ~ 
nay sometimes with contempt, the religion of Jesus, not 
considering that they are indebted to it for all the good 


things which they so ungratefully enjoy. | . 


CHARTER IE. 





OONCERNING THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE JEWISH NATION AT 
~ THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


. oy. Tum state of the Jews was not much better than that 
of the other nations at the time of Christ’s appear- pre yey 
ance in the world.» They were governed by He- ferei. 
rod, who was himself a tributary to the Roman %", _ 
people. This prince was surnamed the Great, surely from 
no other circumstance than the greatness of his vices, and 
his government was a yoke of the most vexatious and op- 
pressive kind., By a cruel, ‘suspicious and overbearing 
temper, he drew upon himself the aversion of all, not ex- 
cepting those who lived upon his bounty. By a mad lux- 
ury and an affectation of magnificence far above his for- 
tune, together with the most profuse and immoderate lar- 
gesses, he exhausted the treasures of that miserable nation. 

_ Under his administration, and by his means, the Roman 

luxury was received in Palestine, accompanied with the 

worst vices of that licentious people.’ Ina word, Judea, 

_ governed by Herod, groaned under all that corruption, 

- which might be expected from the authority and the ex- 
ample of a prince, who, though a Jew in outward profes- 
sion, was, in point of morals and practice, a contemner of 

ai. laws human and divine. ee 
a1, After the death of this tyrant, the Romans divided 

the government of Palestine between his sons. the state of 
In this division the one half of Judea was given weSath or 
to Archelaus, with the title of exarch ; and the 

other was divided between his two brothers, Antipa: 
Philip. Archelaus was a corrupt and wicked prince, anc 
foliowed the example of his father’s crimes in such a man- 


ner, that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous admi- 















; See on this subject, Christ. Noldii Mistoria Idumea, which is annexed to Haver- aoe 
camp’s edition of Josephus, vol. ii. —p. 333, See also Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, g 
tom. i. part i. p27. Noris, Cenotaph. Pisan. Prideaux, History of the Jews, Cel~ 
larins, his Historia Merodum, in the first part of ‘his Academ cal, Dissertations, p, 

307: and above all. Josephus the Jewish historian, 


pe 
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-nistration, laid their complaints and. grievances’ before 


Augustus, who delivered them from their oppressor, by 


the death of Herod the Great... The kingdom of this de- 


banishing him from his dominions, about ten years after | 


throned prince was reduced to the form of a province, and - 


‘added to the jurisdiction of the governor of Syria, to the 
great detriment of the Jews, whose heaviest calamities: 


were owing to this change, and whose final destruction 
syas its undoubted effectin the appointment of Providence. 

mit. However severe the authority was, which the Ro- 
The calami-- Mans exercised over the Jews, yet it did not ex- 


“ties that fei 


1 ‘ ° ° jb abe 5 « aM 
“uponthe  tendto the entire suppression of all their civil 


vim and religious privileges. The Jews were, in 
some measure, governed by their own laws, and they 


were permitted the enjoyment of the religion they had re- 
ceived from the glorious founder of their church and state. 
‘The administration of religious ceremonies was committed, 


as before, to the high-priest, and to the sanhedrim ; to the. 
former of whom the order of the priests and Levites was 
im the usual subordination; andthe form, of outward 
worship, except ina very few points, had suffered no visi- 
ble change. But, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
express the inquietude and disgust, the calamities and vex- 
ations which this unhappy nation suffered from the pre- 


sence of the Romans, whom their religion obliged them to 


look upon as a polluted and idolatrous people, and in a 
more particular manner, from the avarice and cruelty of 
the preiors, and the frauds and extortions of the publicans. 


So that all things considered, their condition, who lived | 
under the government of the other sons of Herod, was. 


much more supportable than the state of those, who were 
nediately subject to the Roman jurisdiction. 3 
iv. It was not, however, from the Romans alone, that 


“hese calami- t 16 Calamities of this miserable people proceeded. 


by the press L heir own rulers multiplied their vexations, and 


tke Javan” hindered them from enjoying any little comforts 
_ wation- _ that were left to them by the Roman magistrates. 

_ The leaders of the people, and the chief priests, were, ac- 
_ cording to the account of Josephus, profligate wretches, 
who had purchased their places by bribes, or by acts of 

- iniquity, and who maintained their ill acquired authority 
by the most flagitious and abominable crimes. 'The sub-. 
ordinate and inferior members were infected with the cor- 
ruption of the heed; the priests, and those who possessed | 


one ee 
ida ot 


than» among the multitude. \'The’ supercilious 
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any shadow of authority, were become dissolute and — 
abandoned to the highest degree; while the multitude, set — 
on by these corrupt examples, ran headlong into every 
sort of iniquity, and by their endless seditions, robberies, 
and extortions, armed against them boththe justice of God, 
and the vengeance of men. ~~ Fite de a 
_v. Two religions flourished at this time in Palestine, viz. 
the Jewish and the Samaritan, whose respective. 
followers beheld those of the opposite sect with feligion neh, 
the utmost aversion. The Jewish religion stands song te 
exposed to our view in the books of the Old” >” 
Testament ; but at the time of Christ’s appearance, it had. 


‘lost much of its original nature, and of its primitive as- 


pect. Errors, of a very pernicious kind had infected 
the whole body of the people, and the more learned part _ 
of the nation were divided upon points of the highest. 
consequence. All looked for a deliverer, but not for: 
such a one as God had promised. Instead of ameek and 
spiritual Saviour, they expected a formidableand warlike 
prince, to break off their chains, andsetthem at liberty from 
‘the Roman yoke. Allregarded the whole ofreligion, as con- 
sisting in the rites appointed by Moses, and in the perform- 
ance of some external acts of duty toward the Gentiles. 
‘They were all horribly unanimous in excluding from the 
hopes of eternal life all the other nations of the world; 


and, as a consequence of this odious system, they treated 


them with the utmost rigour and inhumanity, when any ° 


- occasion was offeredthem. And beside these corrupt and 


‘vicious principles, there prevailed among them several 
absurd and superstitious notions concerning the divine — 
nature, invisible powers, magic, &c. which they had part- 
ly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and - 


" partly derived fromthe Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians, — 


who lived in their neighbourhood. _, : 


vi. Religion had not a better fate among the learned 








doctors, who vaunted their profound knowledge Tee yhe. 
of the law, and their deep science in spiritual (esgic 
and divine things, were constantly showing their *** 


_ fallibility and theirignorance by their religious differences, 
_ and were divided into a great variety of sects. Of these 
- sects three have, in a great measure, eclipsed the rest, both | 

by the number of their adherents, and also by the weight 


and -authority which they acquired. ‘These were the 


> 


& 
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Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes." There is 


frequent mention made off the two former in the sacred. 


writings ; but the knowledge of the rites and doctrines of 
the latter is to’be derived from Josephus, Philo, and other 
historians. These three illustrious sects agreed in the 
fundamental principles of the Jewish religion, while at 
the same time, they were involved in endless disputes 
upon points of the highest importance, and about matters 
in which the salvation of mankind was directly concern- 
ed; and their controversies could not but be highly detri- 
mental to the rude and illiterate multitude, as every one 
must easily perceive. - oe 

yu. It may not beimproper to mention here some of the 
Thetireen. Principal matters that were debated among these 
mous Jewish famous sects, One of the main points of con- 


sects divided 


upon various troversy was; whether the WRITTEN LAW alone 


points; 


was of divine authority. 'The Pharisees added to 
this Jaw another, which had been received by oral tradition. 
This the Sadducees and Essenes rejected as of no autho- 
rity, and. adhered to the written law as the only divine rule 
of obedience. ‘They differed also in their opinions con- 
cerning the true sense of the law. For, while the Phari- 
sees attributed to the sacred text a double sense, one of 
which was obvious, regarding only the words, and another 


mysterious, relating to the intimate nature of the things 


expressed ; and while the Sadducees maintained that no- 
thing further was delivered by the law, than that which was 


contained in the signification of the words ; the Hssenes, . 


at least the greatest part of that sect, entertained an opi- 


- nion different from both of these. They asserted, in their 


jargon, that the words of the law were absolutely void of 


all power, and that the things expressed by them, were 


the images of holy and celestial objects. ‘These litigious 
subtilties and unintelligible wranglings, about the nature 
and sense of the divine word, were succeeded by a contro- 
versy of the greatest moment, concerning the rewards and 


_ punishments of the law, particularly with respect to their 


extent. The Pharisees were of opinion, that these rewards 


' and punishments extended both to the soul and body, 


and that their duration was prolonged beyond the 


' m Beside these more illustrious sects, there were several-of inferior note, which 
prevailed among the Jews at the time of Christ’s appearance. The Herodiaas are 
mentioned by the’sacred writers, the Gaulonites by Josephus, and others by tpi- 
phanius and Hegesippus in Eusebius; nor is it rational to look upon'these sects as 
fictitions : ‘ ‘ 
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limits of this transitory state. The Sadducees assignedto 
them the same period that concludes this mortal life. 
The Essenes differed from both; and maintained that fu- — 
ture rewards and punishments extended to the soul alone, _ 
and not to. the body, which they considered as a mass of 
malignant matter, and as the prison of the immortal spirit. 
vil. ‘These differences, in matters of such vast conse- 
quence, between the three -famous sects above | 
mentioned, produced none of those injurious and reciproca to 
malignant effects, which are too often seen to wartesch 
arise from religious controversies. But such as°" 
have any acquaintance with the history of these times, 
will not be so far deceived by this specious appearance of 
moderation, as to attribute it to noble or generous princi- 
ples. They will look through the fair outside, and see 
that their mutual fears of each other were the latent rea- 
son of this apparent charity and mutual forbearance. 
The Sadducees enjoyed the favour and protection of the 
great. The Pharisees, on the other hand, were extremely 
high in the esteem of the multitude. And hence they 
were both secured against the attempts of each other, and 
lived in peace, notwithstanding the diversity of their re- 
ligious sentiments. The government of the Romans con- 
tributed also to the maintenance of this mutual toleration 
and tranquillity, as ey were ever ready to suppress and 
punish whatever had the appearance of tumult and sedi- 
tion. We may add to all this, that the Sadducean prin- 
ciples rendered that sect naturally averse to all sorts of al- 
tercation andtumult. Libertinism has for its objects ease 
and pleasure, and chooses rather to slumber in the arms 
of a fallacious security, than to expose itself to the painful 
activity, which is required both in the search and in the ~ 
defence of truth. 2 
rx. The Essenes had little occasion to quarrel with the 
other sects, as they dwelt generally in arural so- 
litude, far removed from the view and commerce 
of men. This singular sect, which was spread abroad 
through Syria, Egypt, and the neighbourmg countries, 
maintained, that religion consisted wholly in contemplation. 
and silence. By a rigorous abstinence also, and a va- 
riety of penitential exercises and mortifications, which they 
seem to have borrowed from the Egyptians," they endea- 


n See the-annotations of Holstenius to Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, p. 11, of 
“a edition published by Kuster. ; 
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- youred to arrive at still higher degrees of perfection in vir- 
tue. There prevailed, however, among the members of 
this sect, a considerable difference both in point of opinion 
and discipline. Some passed their livesin a state of ce-. 
libacy, and employed their time in educatimg and instruct-,_ 
ing the children of others. Others embraced the state of 
matrimony, which they considered as lawful, when enter- | 
ed into with the sole design of propagating the species, and » 
not to satisfy the demands of lust. - Aloe of the Essenes’ 

who dwelt in Syria, held the possibility of appeasing the 
Deity by sacrifices, though m a manner quite different 
from that of the Jews ; by which, however, it appears that 
they had not utterly rejected the literal sense of the Mosaic 
law. But those who wandered in the deserts of Egypt 
were of very different sentiments; they maintained, that 
no offering was acceptable to God but that of a serene and_ 
composed mind, addicted to the contemplation of divine — 
things ; and it is manifest from hence, that they looked 
upon the law of Moses as an allegorical system of spiritual 
and mysterious truths, and renounced in its explication 
all regard to the outward letter”, = | 

x. The Therapeute, of whom Philo the Jew makes par- 
The Thea. ticular mention in his treatise concerning contem- 
peur. plative life, are supposed to have been‘a branch’ 
of this sect. [rom this notion arose the division of the 
Essenes into: theoretical and practical. The former of 
these were wholly devoted to contemplation, and are the ; 
same with the Therapeute ; while the latter employeda 9 — 
part of their time in the performance of the duties of active 
life. Whether this division be accurate or not, is a matter 
which I will not take upon me to determine. ButI see no- 

_ thing in the laws or maaners of the Therapeutz, that should 
lead us to consider them as a branch of the Essenes; nor 
indeed has Philo asserted any such thing. There may have 

_ been, surely, many other fanatical tribes among the Jews, 
beside that of the Essenes; nor should a resemblance of 
principles always induce us to make acoalition of sects. Itis 
however, certain, that the Therapeutex were neither Chris- 
tians nor Egyptians, as some have erroneously imagined, 
They were undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in that 
title, and styled themselves, with particular affectation, the 
true disciples of Moses, though their manner of life was 





"9 See Mosheim’s observations on’a small treatise of the learned Cudworth’s eon 


‘cerning the true notion of the Lord’s Supper, p. 4. © ates, a 
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sions prevailed among those, who assumed the 
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equally repugnant to the institutions of that creat lawgiver 
and to the dictates of right reason, and showed them to be 
a tribe of melancholy and wrongheaded enthusiasts.” 

‘xi. None of these sects, indeed, seemed to have the in- 
terests of real and true piety at heart; nor were | 
their principles and discipline at all adapted to the dscuinest 
advancement of pure and substantial virtue. ““"" 
The Pharisees courted popular applause by a vain osten- 
tation of pretended sanctity, and an austere method of 
living, while in reality they were strangers to true holiness, 
and were inwardly defiled with the most.criminal disposi- 
tions, with which our Saviour frequently reproaches them. 
They also treated with more veneration the command- 
ments and traditions of men, than the sacred precepts and 
laws of God.’ ‘The Sadducees, by denying a future state 
of rewards and punishments, removed, at once, the most 
powerful incentives to virtue, and the most effectual re- 
straints upon vice, and thus gave new vigour to every 
sinful passion, and a full encouragement to the indulgence 
of every irregular desire. Asto the Essenes, they were a 
fanatical and superstitious tribe, who placed religion in a 
certain sort of seraphic indolence, and, looking upon piety 
to God as incompatible with any social attachment to men, 
dissolved, by this pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds 
of human society. , 

xu. While then such darkness, such errors and dissen- 
character and authority of persons distinguished te 
by their superior sanctity and wisdom, it will not avs coup: 
be difficult to imagine, how totally corrupt the 
religion and morals of the multitude must have been. 
They were, accordingly, sunk in the most deplorable ig- 
norance of God, and of divine things; and had no notion 
of any other way of rendering themselves acceptable to” 
the Supreme Being, than by sacrifices, washings, and the 
other external rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Hence proceeded that dissolution of manners, and that 
profligate wickedness, which prevailed among the Jews, 
during Christ’s ministry upon earth. And hence the 
Divine Saviour compares that people to a flock of sheep, 


~The principal writers, who have given accounts of the Therapute, are mei 
Gesed by Jo. ‘Albert Fabricius in the ivth chapter of his Lua Salutaris Evangelis 
toto orbz exortens, p. 53. 
q Matt. xxiii. 13, 14, &c. 
von, I. 
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which wandered without a shepherd ; and their doctors to 
men, who, though deprived themselves of sight, yet pre- 


~ tended to show the way to others." 


xu. To all these corruptions, both in point of doctrine 


and practice, which reigned among the Jews at 
‘fhe Cabbala, a +49 55 3 - 
asurce ot” the time of Christ’s coming, we may add the at- 


‘many errors 


amongtte tachment which many of them discovered to the 


Jews. 


tenets of the oriental philosophy concerning the 
origin of the world, and to the doctrine of the Cabbala, 
which was undoubtedly derived from thence. ‘That con- 
siderable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the errors of 
this <.ntasticsystem, appears evidently, both fromthe books 
of the New ‘Testament, and from the ancient bistory of 
the Christian church ;* and it is also certain, that many of 
the Gnostic sects were founded by Jews. Those among 
that degenerate people, who adopted this. chimerical phi- 
losophy, must have differed vastly from the rest in their 
opinions concerning the God of the Old ‘Testament, the 
origin of the world, the character and doctrine of Moses, 
‘and the nature and ministry of the Messiah; since they 
maintained, that the Creator of this world was a being dif- 
ferent from the Supreme God, and that his dominion over 
the human race was to be destroyed by the Messiah. Ev- 
ery one must see that this enormous system was fruitful 
of errors, destructive of the very foundations of Judaism. 


xiy. Ifany partofthe Jewish religion wasless disfigured 


the eum 224 corrupted than the rest, it was certaimly the 
e external 7 : P aE y 
worshipot form of external worship which was established 
@od corrupt- : - 
edaln ty bythe law of Moses. And yet many learned men 
‘sain rites an 


Phsman in * have observed, that a great variety of rites were 
". introduced into the service of the temple, of which 


no traces are to be found in the sacred writings. The in- 


_ stitution of these additional ceremonies was manifestly 
owing to those changes and revolutions, which rendered 
the Jews more conversant with the nations round about 
them, than they had formerly been. For when they saw 
the sacred rites of the Greeks and Romans, they were 
taken with several of the ceremonies that were used in 
the worship of the heathen deities, and did not hesitate to 
adopt them in the service of the true God, and add them 
as an ornament to the rites which they had received by 
divine appointment.’ Net : 
r Matt x 6, xv. 24, 25. Jo. ix. 39. 


8 See Joh. Chr. Wolf. Biblioth. Ebraica, vol. ii. lib. vii. cap. 1, §ix. p. 206. 
* Seo the learned work of Spencer, De wyrous tebreorum, in the 4th book of 
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_ xv. But whence such enormous degrees of corruption 
in that very nation which God had, in a peculiar, 

; ley _. The causes of 
‘manner, separated. from an idolatrous world to be the corruption 


in doctrine’ 


‘he depository of divine truth? Various causes and morats 
may be assigned, in order to give a satisfactory smog the. 
account of this matter. First, it is certain, that “"" 

the ancestors of those Jews, who lived in the time of our 
Saviour, had brought from Chaldea, and the neighbouring 
countries, many extravagant and idle fancies, which were 
utterly unknown to the original founders of the nation." 
The conquest of Asia, by Alexander the Great, was also 
an event from which we may date a new accession of 
errors to the Jewish system ; simce, in consequence of that 
revolution, the manners and opinions of the Greeks beganto 
spread themselves among the Persians, Syrians, Arabians, 
and likewise amongthe Jews, who, before that period, were 
entirely unacquainted with letters and philosophy. We 
may further rank among the causes that contributed to 
corrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, their voya- 
ges into the adjacent countries, especially Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, in pursuit of wealth. For with the treasures of these 
corrupt and superstitious nations, they brought home also 
their pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which were 
imperceptibly blended with their religious system. Nor 


ought we to omit, in this enumeration, the pestilential in- 


fluence of the wicked reigns of Herod and his sons, and 
the enormous instances of idolatry, error, and licentious- 
ness, which this unhappy people had constantly before their 
eyes in the religion and manners of the Roman gover- 
“ yors and soldiers, which no doubt contributed much to the 
progress of their national superstition and corruption of 
manners. We might add here many more facts and cir- 
- cumstances, to illustrate further the matter under conside- 
ration; but these will be readily suggested to such as have 
the least acquaintance with the Jewish history from the’ 
time of the Maccabees. 3 : 
xiv. It is indeed worthy of observation, that corrupted 
as the Jews were with the errors and superstitions gyrase wis 
of the neighbouring nations, they still preserved a finn, some 
zealous attachment to the law of Moses, and were ty"wee tr 
extremely careful that it should not sufler any di- * “" 


which he treats expressly of those Hebrew rites which were borrowed from th® 


tile worship, vol ii. p. 1086, edition of Cambridge. / 
Gale’s Pie ating on Jamblichus, De Mysteriis Egyptiorum, p- 206. Jose-: 
phus acknowledges the same thing in his Jewish Antiquities. book iii. chap. vii. § 2. 
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minution of its credit or lose any the least degree of that 
veneration, that was due to its divine authority. Hence 
synagogues were erected throughout the province of Judea, 
in which the people assembled for the purposes of divme 
worship, and to hear their doctors interpret and explain the 
holy Scriptures. ‘There were, beside, in the more populous 
towns, public schools, in which learned men were appoint- 
ed to instruct the youth in the knowledge of divine things, 
and also in other branches of science.” And it is beyond 
all doubt, that these institutions contributed. to maintain 
the law in its primitive authority, and to stem the torrent 
of abounding miquity. r 

xvir. ‘The Samaritans, who celebrated: divine worship 
thesana In the temple that was built on mount Gerizim, 
as lay under the burden of the same evils that op- 
pressed the Jews, with whom they lived in the bitterest en- 
mity, and were also, like them, highly mstrumental in in- 
creasing their own calamities. We learn from the most 
authentic histories of those times, that the Samaritans 
suffered as much as the Jews, from troubles and divi- 
sions fomented by the intrigues of factious spirits, though 
their religious sects were yet less numerous than those of 
the latter. ‘Their religion, also, was much more corrupted 
than that of the Jews, as Christ himself declares in his 
conversation with the woman of Samaria; though it ap- 
pears, at the same time, that their notions concerning the 
offices and ministry of the Messiah, were much more just 
and conformable to truth, than those which were entertained 
_ at Jerusalem.* Upon the whole it is certain, that the Sa- 
maritans mixed the profane errors of the Gentiles, with 
the sacred doctrines of the Jews, and were excessively 
corrupted by the idolatrous customs of the pagan nations.’ « 


i 
a 


~wSee Camp. Vitringa, De synagoga velere, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 667, and lib. i. cap. 
v. p. 183, vii. p. 156. c 
{> x Christ insinuates on the contrary, in the strongest manner, the superiority 

of the Jewish worship to that of the Samaritans,.John iv. 22. See also, on this 
head, 2 Kings xvii. 29.. The passage’ to which ‘Dr. Mosheim refers, as a proof that 
the Samaritans had juster notions of the Messiah than the Jews, is the 25th verse 
of the chapter of St. John already cited, -where the woman of Samaria says to 
Jesus, I know that Messiah cometh, which is\called Ghrist; when-he is come, he will 
‘tell us all things. But this passage seems much too'vague to justify the conclusion 
of our learned historian. Beside, the confession.df one person, who may possibly 
have had some singular and extraordinary advantages, is not a proof, that the na- 
tion in general entertained the same sentiments;‘especially since we know that the 
Samaritans had corrupted the service of God by a profane mixture of the grossest 
idolatries. ; 

_ y Those who desire an exact account of the principal authors that have written 
concerning the Samaritans, will’ find it in the learned work of Jo. Gottlob Carp- 
zovius, entilled, Critica, S. Vet. Testam, part ii, cap, iv. p. 695. 
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__ xvur. The Jews multiplied so prodigiously, that the 
narrow bounds of Palestine were no longer suffi- 
cient to contain them. They poured, therefore, Tt st °° 
their increasing numbers into the neighbouring % Palestine. 
countries, and that with such rapidity, that at the time of 
Christ’s birth, there was scarcely a province in the empire, 
where they were not found carrying on commerce, and 
exercising other lucrative arts. ‘They were maintained in 


_ foreign countries against injurious treatment and violence, | 


by the special edicts and protection of the magistrates ;* 
and this, indeed, was absolutely necessary, since in most 
places, the remarkable difference of their religion and 
manners, from those of the other nations, exposed them to 
the hatred and indignation of the ignorant and bigoted 
multitude. All this appears to have been most singularly 
and. wisely directed by the adorable hand of an interposing 


_ Providence, to the end that this people, which was the sole 


depository of the true religion, and of the knowledge of 
one Supreme God, bemg spread abroad through the whole 
earth, might be every here: by their example, a reproach 
to superstition, contribute in some measure to check it, 
and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller discovery of 
divine truth, which was to shine upon the world from the 


ministry and gospel of the Son of God. 


CHAPTER III. 
CONCERNING THE LIFE AND ACTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


1. Tur errors and disorders that we have now been 
considering, required something far above human qe pirn o 
wisdom and power to dispel and remove them, 7 © 
and to deliver mankind from the miserable state to which 
they were reduced by them. Therefore toward the con- 
clusion of the reign of Herod the Great, the Son of God de- 
scended upon earth, and, taking upon him the human na- 
ture, appeared to men under the sublime characters of an 
infallible teacher, an all suflicient mediator, and a spirit- 
tual and immortal king. The place of his birth was Beth- 
lehem, in the land of Palestine. The year in which it 
happened, has not hitherto been fixed with certainty, not — 

z See the account published at Leyden, 1712, by James Gronovius, of the Roman 


andAsiatic edicts in favour of the Jews, allowing them the free and secure EXE 
cise of their religion, throughout all the cities of the Lesser Asia. 


ee 
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withstanding the deep and laborious researches of the 
learned on that matter. There is nothing surprising in ~ 

| this, when we consider that the first Christians laboured un- 
der the same difficulties, and were divided in their opi- 
é nions, concerning the time of Christ’s birth." That whi h 
appears most probable, is, that it happened about.a year 
and six months before the death of Herod, in the year of 
Rome. 748 or 749.” The uncertainty, however, of this 
point is of no sort of consequence. We know that the 
Sun of Righteousness has shone upon the world. And, 
though we cannot fix the precise period in which he arose, 
this will not hinder us from enjoying the direction and 

influence of his vital and-salutary beams. | 

nt. Four inspired writers, who have transmitted to us 
an account of the life and actions of Jesus Christ, 
fienich, Mention particularly his birth, his lineage, his 








given ofChrist : 5 Bais ee 
faneyant family, and his parents; but they say very little 
ere concerning his infancy and his earlier youth. 


Not long after his birth, he was conducted by his parents 
into Egypt, that he might be there out of the reach of 
Herod’s cruelty.” When he was but twelve years old, he 
disputed, in the temple, with the most learned .of the 
Jewish doctors, concerning the sublime truths of religion. 
And the rest of his life, until the thirtieth year of his age, 
was spent in the obscurity of a private condition, and 
. consecrated to the duties of filial obedience.* This is all 
that the wisdom of God has permitted us to know, with 
certainty, of Christ, before he entered upon his public 
ministry ; nor is the story of his having followed the trade 
of his adopted father Joseph built upon any sure founda- 
tion. There have been, indeed, several writers, who either 
through the levity of a wanton imagination, or with a de-., 
sign to attract the admiration of the multitude, have in- | 
vented a series of the most extravagant and ridiculous ~ 
_ fables, in order to give an actount of this obscure part of 
the Saviour’s life. 
ui. Jesus began his public ministry in the thirtieth year 
of his age; and to render it more solemn and 
yore ore aiiecting to the Jews, a man, whose name wa 


Mesiahe John, the sou of a Jewish priest, a person of 


BY 


‘a The learned John Albert Fabricius has collected all the opinions of the learned, 
concerning the year of Christ’s birth, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar cap. vii.§ x. p. 187, 
b Matt. iii. 2,&c. John i, 22, &c. ; & : 

e Matt. it. 18. d Luke ii. 51, 52. 5 
eSee the account, which the above mentioned Albert Fabricius has given of 
these romantic triflers, in his Codex Apocryphus, V. T. tom. i. 
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great gravity also, and much respected on account of the 
_ austere dignity of his life and manners, was commanded 
by God to proclaim to the people the coming of the Mes- 
siah, that had been promised to their fathers. This extra- 
_ ordinary man called himself the forerunner of the Messiah. 
_ Filled with a holy zeal and a divine fervour, he cried 
aloud to the Jewish nation to depart from their transgres- 
sions, and to purify their hearts, that they might thus par- 
_take of the blessings, which the Son of God was now 
come to offer to the world. The exhortations of this re- 
‘spectable messenger were not without effect; and those 
who, moved by his solemn admonitions, had formed the 
resolution of correcting their evil dispositions and amend- 
ing their lives, were initiated into the kingdom of the 
Redeemer by the ceremony of immersion or baptism.‘ 
_ Christ himself, before he began his ministry, desired to be 
_ solemnly baptized by John, in the waters of Jordan, that 
he might not, in any point, neglect to answer the demands 
of the Jewish law. | 
’ ty. It is not necessary to enter here into a particular de- 
tail of the life and actions of Jesus Christ. All aie tie or 
Christians must be perfectly well acquainted with °™* 
them. They must know, that, during the space of three 
years, and amid the deepest trials of affliction and dis- 
tress, he instructed the Jewish nation in the will and coun- 
_ sels of the Most High, and omitted nothing, in the course 
of his ministry, that could contribute either to gain the 
multitude, or to charm the wise. Every one knows, that 
his life was a continued scene of the most perfect sanctity, 
and the purest and most active virtue ; not only without 
spot, but also beyond the reach of suspicion. Andi it is 
also well known, that by miracles of the most stupendous 
kind, and not more stupendous than salutary and benefi- 
cent, he displayed to the universe the truth of that religion 
which he brought with him from above, and demonstrated 
the reality of his divine commission in the most illustrious 
manner. ai 
y. As this divine religion was to be propagated to the 
utmost ends of the earth, it was necessary that phe ctection 
Christ should choose a certain number of persons, (7 °s"iteisk 
to accompany him constantly through the whole ““" 


Part. > Lire oF cHnist. 
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course of his ministry; that thus they might be faithful and oe” 


respectable witnesses of the sanctity of his life, and the 


f Matt. iti, 6, John i, 22. 
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grandeur of his miracles, to the remotest nations; andalso 
transmit tothe latest posterity a genuine account of his sub- 
lime doctrines, and of the nature and end of the gospel 
- dispensation. ‘Therefore Jesus chose, out of the multitude 
that attended his discourses, twelve persons, whom he sepa- 
rated from the rest by the name of Apostles. Thesemen 
were illiterate, poor, and of mean extraction, and such 
alone were truly proper to answer the views of the divine 
Saviour. He avoided making use of the ministry of per- 
sons endowed with the advantages of fortune and birth, or 


enriched with the treasures of eloquence and learning, 


lest the fruits of this embassy, and the progress of the Gos- 

el, should be attributed to human and natural causes.® 

hese apostles were sent but once to preach to the Jews 
during the life of Christ." He chose to keep them about 
his own person, thatthey might be thoroughly instructed in 
the affairs of his kingdom. ‘That the multitude, however, 
might not be destitute of teachers to enlighten them with 
the knowledge of the truth, Christ appointed Lxx disci- 
ples to preach the glad tidings os life eternal throughout 
the whole province of Judea.’ 

_vi. The researches of the learned have been employed 

to find out the reason of Christ’s fixing the num- 

weyie™ ber of the apostles to twelve, and that of the dis- 
ites ciples to seventy; and various conjectures have 
aus Gistiptes. Deen applied to the solution of this question. But 
pei since it is manifest, from the words of our Sa- 
viour himself, that he intended the number of the xi 
apostles as an allusion to that of the tribes of Israel; it can 
scarcely be doubted, that he was willing to insinuate by 
this appointment, that he was the supreme lord and high- 
priest of these twelve tribes, into which the Jewish nation 
was divided. And as the number of disciples answers 
evidently to that of senators, of whom the counsel of the 
people, or the sanhedrim, was composed, there is a high 
degree of probability in the conjecture of those, who think 
that Christ, by the choice of the seventy, designed to ad- 
monish the Jews that the authority of their sanhedrim 
was now at an end, and that all power, with respect to 
religious matters, was vested in him alone. 

vil. The ministry of the divine Saviour was confined 


1Cor.i 2h h Matt. x. 7. 
* Luke x.i. k Matt. xix. 26. Luke xxi. 80, 
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to the Jews; nor while he remained upon earth 
did he permit his apostles or disciples to extend Chris's fame 
their labours beyond this distinguished nation.' 744 
At the same time if we consider the illustrious acts of 
mercy and omnipotence, that were perfermed by Christ, 
-it will be natural to conclude, that his fame must have 
‘Deen very soon spread abroad in other countries. We 
learn from writers of no small note, that Abgarus kine of 
Edessa, being seized with a severe and dangerous illness, 
wrote to our blessed Lord-to implore his assistance ; and 
that Jesus not only sent him a gracious answer, but alse 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of his esteem 
for that pious prince." These letters are still extant. 
But they are justly looked upon as fictitious by most 
writers, who also go yet farther, and treat the whole story 
of Abgarus- as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of 
credit.” I will not pretend to assert the genuineness of 
these letters ; but I see no reason of sufficient weight 
to destroy the credibility of the whole story which is sup- 
posed to have given occasion to them. 
vi. A great number of the Jews, struck with those 
illustrious marks of a divine authority and pow- 
er, that shone forthin the ministry and actions of ¢rcurses 
Christ, regarded him as the Son of God, the true ™"" 
Messiah. The rulers of the people, and more especially 
the chief priests and Pharisees, whose licentiousness and 





1 Matt. x. 6,6. xv. 24. 
m Euseb: Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xiii, p.21. Jo. Albert- Fabric. Codex Apocryphus, 
JV. T. tom. i. p. 317, 
nSee Basnage, Hisloire des Juifs, vol. i. cap. xviii: p.500. As also Theoph. 
Sigf. Bayerus, Historia Edessena et Osroena, lib. iti. p. 104. Jos. Simon Assemanus, 

Biblwoth. Oriental. Clement Vaticane, tom. i. p. 554, 

o There is no author who has discussed this question, concerning the authen- 
ticity of the letters of Christ and Abgarus, and the truth of the whole story, with 
such learning and jadgment, as the late Mr. Jones, in the second volume of his ex- 
cellent work, entitled, .2 new and full. method of settling the canonical authority of 
the New Testament. Notwithstanding the opinions of such celebrated names as | 
Parker, Caye, and Grabe, in favour of these letters, and the history to which they 

_ relate, Mr. Jones has offered reasons to prove the whole fictitious, which seem un- 
answerable, independent of the authorities of Rivet, Chemnitius, Walther, Simon, 
Du Pin, Wake, Spanheim, Fabricius, and Le Clere, which he opposes to the three 
above mentioned. It is remarkable that this story is not, mentioned by any writer 
before Eusebius; that it is but little taken notice of by succeeding writers 5 that the 
whole affair was unknown to Christ's apostles, and to the Christians, their contem- 
poraries, as is manifest from the early disputes about the method of receiving Gen- 
tile converts into the church, which this story, had it been true, must have entirely 
decided. As to the letters, no doubt can be made of: their spuriousness ; since, if 
Christ bad written a letter to Abgarus, it would have been a part of sacred Scripture, 
and would have been placed at the head of all the books of the New Testament, 
See Lardner’s Collection of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Peslimonies, vol. i, p. 297, &c. 
It must be observed in bekalf of Eusebius, that he relates this story, as drawn from 


4he archives of Edessa. 
VOL, I. s 
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hypocrisy he censured with a noble and generous freedom, 
laboured with success, by the help of their passions, to 
extinguish in their breasts the conviction of his celestial 
mission; or, at least, to suppress the effects it was adapt-_ 
ed to produce upon their conduct. Fearing also lest the 
ministry of Christ should tend to diminish their credit, | 
and to deprive them of the advantages they derived from . 
the impious abuse of their authority in religious matters 5 
they laid snares for his life, which for a considerable time * 


ae were without effect. They succeeded at length by the 
infernal treason of an apostate disciple, by the treachery 


of Judas, who discovered the retreat which his divine 


master had chosen for the purposes of meditation and re- 


pose, and thus delivered him into the merciless hands of a 
brutal soldiery. — | bi ‘oe ae 
1x. In consequence of this, Jesus.was first brought be- 
path o¢ fore the Jewish high-priest and sanhedrim, before 
Chris —_ whom he was accused of having violated the’ law, 
and blasphemed the majesty of:God. Dragged from 
thence to the tribunal of Pilate the Roman pretor, he was 
there charged with seditious enterprises, and with treason 
against Cesar. Both these accusations were so evidently 


false and destitute even of every appearance of truth, that 


they must have beenrejected by any judge,who acted upon 
the principles of common equity. Butthe clamours ofan 
enraged populace, set on by the impious instigations of 
their priests and rulers, intimidated Pilate, and” engaged 
him, though with the utmost reluctance, and in opposition 
to the dictates of his conscience, to pronounce a capital 
sentence against Christ. The divine Saviour behaved 
with inexpressible dignity under this heavy trial. As the 
end of his mission was to make expiation for the sins of - 
men, so when all things were ready, and when he had 
finished the work of his glorious ministry, he placidly 


submitted to the death of the cross, and with a serene and 


voluntary resignation, committed his spirit into the hands —__ 
of the Father. — : 

x. After Jesus had remained three days ithe sepulchre, 
Hiseelarrec- he resumed that life which he had voluntarily 
Mes ; laid down; and rising from the dead, declared to 
the universe, by that triumphant act, that the divine jus- 
tice was Satisfied, and the paths of salvation and immor- 
tality rendered accessible to the human race. He con- 
versed with his disciples during forty days after his restir-. 
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rection, and employed that time in instructing them more 
fully concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many wise 
‘and important reasons prevented his showing himself pub- 
licly at Jerusalem, to confound the malignity and unbelief 
of his enemies. He contented himself with manifesting 
the certainty of his glorious resurrection, to a sufficient 
number of faithful hed credible witnesses; foreseeing, per- 
haps, that if he appeared in public, those malicious unbe- 
lievers who had formerly attributed his miracles to the 
power of magic, would now represent his resurrection, as 
a phantom or vision, produced by the influence of infer- 
“nal powers. After having remained upon earth during 
the space of time above mentioned, and given to his dis- 
./ ciples a divine commission to preach the glad tidings of 
» salvation and immortality to the human race, he ascended 
into heaven, in their presence, and resumed the enjoy- 
‘ment of that glory of which he was possessed before the 
‘worlds were created. ‘ , 


ae? CHAPTER IV. 


CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH 
DURING THIS CENTURY. 


_1. Jesus being ascended into heaven, soon showed his 
afflicted disciples, that, though invisible to mortal 
eyes, he was still their omnipotent protector, and fisatin ine 
their benevolent guide. About fifty days after “7 %" 
his departure from them, he gave them the first proof of 
that majesty and power to which he was exalted, by the 
effusion of the Holy Ghost upon them according to his 
promise.” The consequences of this grand event were 
- surprising and glorious, infinitely honourable to the Chris- 
tian religion and the divine mission of its triumphant 
~ author. For no sooner had the apostles received this 
: precious gift, this celestial guide, than their ignorance. was 
turned into light, their doubts into certainty, their fears 
into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their former back- 
wardness into an ardent and inextinguishable zeal, which 
led them to undertake their sacred office with the utmost 
intrepidity and alacrity of mind. — This marvellous event 
was attended with a variety of gifts; particularly the gift 
of tongues, so indispensably necessary to qualify the apos- 
P Acts it. 1), &c. 
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tles to preach the gospel to the different nations. ‘These 
holy apostles were also filled with a perfect persuasion, . 
founded on Christ’s express promise, that the divine pre- » 
sence would perpetually accompany them, and show itself 
by miraculous interpositions, as often as the success of 
their ministry should render this necessary. 

a. Relying upon these celestial succours, the apostles. 
preach tne ~4Degan their glorious ministry, by preaching the 
fPeeaa gospel, according to Christ’s positive command, 
Samarians first to the. Jews, and by endeavouring to bring 
that deluded people to the knowledge of the truth. Nor — 
were their labours unsuccessful, since in a very short time, 
many thousands were converted by the influence of their 
ministry, to the Christian faith." From the Jews, they _, 
passed to the Samaritans, to whom they preached with 
such efficacy, that great numbers of that nation acknow- 
ledged the Messiah.‘ And after that they had exercised — 
their ministry, during several years, at Jerusalem, and — 
brought to a sufficient degree of consistence and maturity 
the Christian churches which were founded in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries, they extended their views fur- 
ther, carried the divine lamp of the gospel to all the nations 
of the world, and saw their labours crowned almost every 
where with the most abundant fruits. 

ui. No sooner was Christ exalted on high,than the aposles 

__ determined to render their number complete, as it 
cfancvane Had been fixed by their divine master, and accor- 
"__ dingly to choose, in the place of Judas, who had 
desperately perished by his own hands, a man endowed 
with such degrees of sanctity and wisdom as were neces- 
sary in a station of such vast importance. Having there- 
fore gathered together the small assembly of Christians 
which had then been formed at Jerusalem, two men re-. 
markable for their piety and faith, were proposed as the 
most worthy to stand candidates for this sacred office. _ 
‘These men were Matthias and Barnabas, the former of 
whom was, either by lot, which is the most general opi- 
nion, or by a plurality of voices of the assembly there 
present, chosen to the dignity of an apostle.‘ 

Iv. All these apostles were men without education, and 
Paul called to ADSOlutely ignorant of letters and philosophy ; and 
*canapostie: yet in the infancy of the Christian church, it was 


4 Luke xxiv. 47. Acts i. 8. xiii. 46, 
> Acts li. 4}. - ive 4. S Actsi. 8. viil. 14, t Acts i. 26. 
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necessary that there should be, at least, some one defender 
of the gospel, who, versed in the learned arts, might be 
able to combat the Jewish doctors and the pagan philoso- 
phers with their own arms. or this purpose, Jesus him- 
self, by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to his 
service a thirteenth apostle, whose name was Saul, after- 
ward Paul, and whose acquaintance both with Jewish and 
» Grecian learning was very considerable." This extraordi- 
nary man, who had been one of the most virulent enemies 
of the Christians, became their most glorious and trium- 
» phant defender. Independent of the miraculous gifts with _ 
which he was enriched, he was naturally possessed of an 
invincible courage, an amazing force of genius, and a spirit 
of patience, which no fatigue could overcome, and high 
no sufferings or trials could exhaust.. To these the cause 
of. the gospel, under the divme appointment, owed a con- 
siderable part of its rapid progress and surprising success, 
as the cis of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
abundantly testify. Se ei 
vy. The first Christian church, founded by the apostles, 
was that of Jerusalem, which was the model of qe caren of 
all those that were.afterward erected during this ’™"""™ 
_ first century. This church was, however, governed by the 
-apostles themselves, to whom both the elders, and those 
who were intrusted with the care of the poor, sow constitu. 
even the deacons, were subject. ‘The people, “* 
though they had not abandoned the Jewish worship, held, 
however, separate assemblies, in which they were instruct- 
ed by the apostles and elders, prayed together, celebrated 
the holy supper inremembrance of Christ, of his death and 
sufferings, and the salvation offered to mankind through 
him; and, at the conclusion of these meetings, they testified 
their mutual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, and 
partly by sober and friendly repasts,” which from thence 
were called feasts of charity. Among the virtues which 
distinguished the rising church in this its infancy, that of 
charity to the poor and needy shone in the first rank, and 
with the brightest lustre. ‘Ihe rich supplied the wants 
of their indigent brethren with such liberality and readi- 
ness, that, as St. Luke tells us, among the primitive disci- 
les of Christ, all things were in common.* ‘This expression 
ha however, been greatly abused, and has been made to 
signify a community of rights, goods, or possessions, than 


w Acts ix. 1, W Acts it. 42. & Acts ii, 44, iv. 32, 


 nifest that t 
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, Re n cdl is we Srila nothing 
more false. For from a multitude of reasons, as. well as 
from the express words of St. Peter,’ itis abundantly ma- 

c community, which is implied in mutual use 
and mutual liberality, is the only: thing intended in this Pave 





; Sage.” 


av. ‘The apostles, eee fiished their work at gener 


em, went from thence to employ their labours in - 
Many church- 


es founded by Other nations, travelled, with this view, over a 


~ the apostles in 


different pe great part of the, known world, and in a short 


ces, 


- time planted a vast number. of churches among 


the Gentiles. Several of these are mentioned in the sacred 


writings, particularly in the ets of the Apostles ;* though 
these are, undoubtedly, but a small part of the church 
which were founded: either by, the apostles themselves, or 


by their disciples under their immediate direction. "The 


bal 


distance of time, and the. want of records, leave us at a loss 


» with respectto many, interesting circumstances, of the pere-_ 


grinations of the apostles; nor have we any certain or 
precise accounts of the limits of their voyages, of the par- 
ticular countries where they sojourned, nor of the times — 


and ‘places in which they finished their glorious course. 
The stories that are told concerning Reis arrival and ex- 
_ ploits among the Gauls, the English, the Spaniards, the. 


Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Beicians, are too romantic in their nature, and of too re- 
cent a date, to be received by an impartial inquirer after 
truth. The greatest part of these fables were forged after 
the time of “Charlemagne, when most of the Christian 
churches contended about the antiquity of their origin, 
with as much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks disputed formerly about their seniority and prece- 
dence. 
vu. At the same time, the beauty and excellence of the 
Christian religion excited the admiration of the 
tedamong ike thinking part of mankind, wherever the apostles 


ted among the 


Gentiles. directed their course. Many, who were not wil- 


y Acts v. 4. ; 

{2 This is proved with the utmost evidence by Dr. Mosheim, in a dissertation 
concerning the true nature of that community of goods, which is said to have taken 
place in the church of Jerusalem. This learned discourse is to be found in the se- 
cond volume of our author’s incomparable work, entitled, Dissertationes ad Historiam 
Ecclesiaslicam pertinentes. ee 

a The names of the churches, planted by the apostles in the different nations, are 
specified in a work of Phil. James Hartman, De rebus gestis Christianorum sub apos-' 
tolis, cap. vii. p. 107; and also in that of F. Albert Fabricius, entitled, Lux Evan- 
gelis tote orbi exoriens, cap. v. p. 88, &c. 
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ling to adopt the whole of its doctrines, were nevertheless, 
as appears from undoubted records, so struck with the ac- 


count of Christ’s life and actions, and so charmed with the — 
sublime purity of his precepts, that they ranked him inthe | 


number of the greatest heroes, nay, even of the gods them- 


selves. Great numbers kept, with the utmost care, in their’ 


houses, pictures or images of the divine Saviour and his? 
apostles, which they treated with the highest marks of 
veneration and respect.’ And so illustrious was the fame 
of Christ’s power grown, after his resurrection from the 





dead, and the miraculous gifts shed from on high upon his— 


apostles, that the emperor ‘Tiberius is said to ie 
posed his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which 


the opposition of the senate hindered from taking effect.. 


‘Many have doubted of the truth of this story ; there are, 
however, several authors of the first note who have de- 
-clared, that the reasons alleged for the truth of this fact 
are such as have removed their doubts, and appeared to 


: 


them satisfactory and conclusive.” . 
vu. When we consider the rapid progress of Chris- 
tianity among the Gentile nations, and the poor pyecarses o¢ 
and feeble instruments by which this great and [erupt rr: 
amazing event was immediately effected, we must '* SP) 
, naturally have recourse to an omnipotent and invisible 
‘hand, as its true and proper cause. For unless we suppose 
here a divine interposition, how was it possible that men, 
destitute of all human aid, without credit or riches, learn- 
ing or eloquence, could, in so short a time, persuade a con- 


siderable part of mankind to abandon the religion of their 


_» This is particularly mentioned by Eusebius, Hzst. Eccl. lib. Vii. cap. xviii. p. 265, 
and by Irenzus, lib. i. ¢. xxv. 

c See Theod. Hasseus, De decreto Tiberti, quo Chrislum referre voluit tn numerum 
Deorum; as also avery learned letter, written in ‘defence of the truth of this fact, by 
the celebrated Christopher Iselius, and published in the Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. 
xxxii. p. 147, and tom. xxxili. p. 12. [We may add to this note of Dr. Mosheim, that 
the late learned professor Altmann published at’ Bern, in the year 1755, un ingenious 
pamphlet upon this subject, entitled, Disquisitio Hislorico-critica de Epistola Pontii Pi- 
lati ad Tiberium, gua Christi miracula, mors, et resurreclio recensebantur.. This author 
makes it appear, that though the letter, which some have attributed to Pilate, and 
which is extant in several authors, be manifestly spurious, yet it is no less certain that 
Pilate sent to Tiberius an account of the death and resurrection of Christ. See the 
Biblioth. des sciences, et des beaux arls, publisbed at the Hague, tom. vi. p. 360. This 
matter has been examined anew with his usual diligence and accuracy, by the learned 
Dr. Lardner, in the third volume of his Collection of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies 
to the truth of the Christian Religion, &c. p. 310, &c. He thinks that the testimonies 
of. Justin Martyr and Tertullian, who, in apologies for Christianity, that were pre- 


sented, or at least addressed to the emperor and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of © 


high authority in the empire, affirm, that Pilate sent to Tiberius an account of the 
death and resurrection of Christ, deserve some regard; though some writers, and 
particularly Orosius, have made alterations and additions in the original narration of 
Tertullian, that are too much adapted to diminish the credibility of the whole. 
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ancestors ? Howwas it possible that an handful of apostles, 

_ who, as fishermen and publicans, must have been contem- 

oe as “ ° r ¢ 
“ned by their own nation, and as Jews, must have been odi- 
“ous to all others, could engage the learned and the mighty, 

_ as well as the simple and those of low degree, to forsake 
their favourite prejudices, and to embrace a new religion 
‘which was an enemy to their corrupt passions? and, in- 
deed, there were undoubted marks of a celestial power per- 
petually attending their ministry. There was, in their very 
language, an incredible energy, an amazing power of send- 
ing light into the understanding, and conviction into the 
heart. ‘To this were added, the commanding influence of | 
stupendous miracles, the foretelling of future events, the 
“power of discerning the secret thoughts and intentions of 
the heart, a magnanimity superior to all difficulties, a con- 
tempt of riches and honours,a serene tranquillity inthe face . 
of death, and an invincible patience under torments still. 
more dreadful than death itself; and all this accompanied 
with lives free from all stain, and adorned with the con- 
stant practice of sublime virtue. ‘Thus were the messen-. 
gers of the divineSaviour, the heralds of his spiritual and 
immortal kingdom, furnished for their glorious work, as - 
the unanimous voice of ancient history so loudly testifies. 
The event sufficiently declares this ; for without these re- 
markable and extraordinary circumstances, no rational 
account can be given of the rapid propagation of the 
gospel throughout the world. : 

x. What indeed contributed still further to this glorious 
Miraculous EVent, was, the power vested in the apostles of 
ficated by transmitting to their disciples these miraculous 
me sposi gifts. For many of the first Christians were no 
sooner baptized according to Christ’s appointment, and 
dedicated to the service of God by solemn prayer and the 
imposition of hands, than they spoke languages they had 
never known or learned. before; foretold future events 
healed the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, re 
stored the dead to life, and performed many things above 
the reach of human power.* And it is no wonder if men, 
who had the power of communicating to others these mar- 
vellous gifts, appeared great and respectable wherever 
they exercised their glorious ministry. < | 






See Pfanner’s learned treatise, De charismatibus sive donis mi i i 
: ) traculo 
ecclesie, published at Frankfort, 1483. Ph eae 
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x. Such then were the true causes of that amazing ra- 
‘pidity with which the Christian religion spread the progress 
itself upon earth; and those who pretend to assign 3iii2.e0"! 
other reasons of this surprising event, indulge *™ 
themselves in idle fictions, which must disgust every atten- 
tive observer of men and things. In vain, therefore, have 
some imagined, that the extraordinary liberality of the 
Christians to their poor, was a temptation to the more indo- 
lent and corrupt part of the multitude to embrace the gos- 
pel. Such malignant and superficial reasoners do not con- 
sider, that those who embraced this divine religion exposed | 
their lives to the most imminent danger; nor have they 
attention enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor vicious 
, members were suffered to remain in the society of Chris-. 
- tians. Equally vain is the invention of those, who ima- 
gine that the profligate lives of the heathen priests was an 

- occasion of the conversion of many to Christianity. For, 
though this might indeed give them a disgust at the religion 
of these unworthy ministers, yet it could not, alone, attach 
them to that of Jesus, which offered them from the world 
no other prospects, than those of poverty, infamy, and 
death.. The person, who could embrace the gospel solely 
from the motive now mentioned, must have reasoned in 
this senseless and extravagant manner; ‘‘the ministers of 
that religion which I have professed from my infancy, lead 
profligate lives ; therefore, I will become a Christian, join 
myself to that body of men who are condemned by the 
laws of the state, and thus expose my life and fortune to 

the most imminent danger.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
- CONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH. 


_ y. Tae innocence and virtue that distinguished so emi- 
‘nently the lives of Christ’s servants, and the spot- rie sews per- 
less purity of the doctrine they taught, were not Girisians in 
sufficient to defend them against the virulence and *"*""* 
malignity of the Jews. The priests and rulers of that 
abandoned people, not only loaded with injuries and re- 
proach the apostles of Jesus, and their disciples, but con- 
‘demned as many of them as they could, to death, and ex- 
ecuted in the most irregular and barbarous manner their 
sanguinary decrees. The cna of Stephen, of James” 
VOL, I. 9 ) 
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the son of Zebedee, and of James, surnamed the Just, bish- 
op of Jerusalem, furnish dreadful examples of the truth of 
what we here advance.“ This odious malignity of the Jew- 
ish doctors, against the heralds of the gospel, was undoubt- | 
edly owing to a secret apprehension, that the progress of 
Christianity would destroy the credit of Judaism, and bring 
on the ruin of their pompous ceremonies. oige 
i. The Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman 
Avt ako vy Provinces, did not yield to those of Jerusalem in 
aay ae’ point of cruelty to the innocent disciples of Christ. 
te We learn from the history of the cts of the Apos- 
iles, and other records of unquestionable authority, that . 
they spared no labour, but zealously seized every occasion — 
‘of animating the magistrates against the Christians, and 
setting on the multitude to demand their destruction. The 
high-priest of the nation, and the Jews, who dwelt in Pa- 
lestine, were instrumental in-exciting the rage of these for- 
eign Jews against the infant church, by sending messengers — 
to exhort them not only to avoid all intercourse with the — 
Christians, but also to persecute them in the most vehe- 
ment manner.’ For this inhuman order, they endeavoured 
_ to find outthe most plausible pretexts; and, therefore, they 
- gave out, that the Christians were enemies to the Roman 
_ emperor, since they acknowledged the authority of a cer- 
_ tain person whose name was Jesus, whom Pilate had pun- 
ished capitally as a malefactor by a most righteous sen- 
tence, and on whom, nevertheless, they conferredtheroyal 
dignity. ‘These perfidious insinuations had the intended 
effect, and the rage of the Jews against the Christians was 
conveyed from father to son, from age to age; so that the 
church of Christ had, in no period of time, more bitter and 
desperate enemies than that very people, to whom the im- 
mortal Saviour was more especially sent. 
11. The Supreme Judge of the world did not let the 
The Jews sve. Darbarous conduct of this perfidious nation go un- 


verely punish- 


cdtortuer punished. The most signal marks of divine jus- - 
chnstand his tice pursued them, and the cruelties they had ex- 
use= ~~ ercised upon Christ and his disciples, were dread- 


ful ly avenged. The God, who had for so many ages pro- 


¢ The martyrdom of Stephen is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, vii. 55; and 
that of James the son of Zebedee, Acts xii. 1,2; that of James the Just, bishop of 
Jerusalem, is mentioned by Josephus, in his Jewish Antiquities, book xx. chap. viil. 
and by Eusebius, in bis Eccles, History, book ii. chap. xxiii: ee 

! See the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho the Jew,.p. 51, 52.'53, 109. 
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tected the Jews with an outstretched arm, withdrew his 
aid. He permitted Jerusalem, with its famous temple, to 
be destroyed by Vespasian and his son Titus, an innume- 
rable multitude of this devoted people to perish by the 
sword, aid the greatest part of those that remained to 
groan under the yoke of a severe bondage. N othing can 
be more affecting than the account of this terrible event, 
and the circumstantial description of the tremendous.ca- 
lamities which attended it, as they are given by J osephus, 
himself a Jew, and also a spectator of this horrid scene. 
From this period the Jews experienced, in every place, 
_ the hatred andcontempt of the Gentile nations, still more 
_than they had formerly done. And in these their calami- 
ties the predictions of Christ were amply fulfilled, and 
his divine mission further illustrated. 

iv. However virulent the Jews were against the Chris- 
tians, yet, upon many occasions, they wanted . 
power to execute their cruel purposes. This was [jn‘n,Ser 
not the case with the heathen nations ; and there- "> 
fore fromithem the Christians suffered the severest calami- 
ties. ‘The Romans are said to have pursued the Christians 
with the utmost violence in ten persecutions,® but this 
number is not verified by the ancient history of the Church. 
For if, by these persecutions, such only are meant as were 
singularly severe and universal throughout the empire,then 
it is certain, that these amount not to the number above- 
mentioned. And, if we take the provincial and less re- 
markable persecutions into the account, they far exceed it. 
In the fifth century, certain Christians were led by some 

assages of the holy Scriptures, and by one especially in 
the Revelations," to imagine that the church was to suffer 
ten calamities of a most grievous nature. To this notion, 
therefore, they endeavoured, though not all in the same 
way, to accommodate the language of history, even 
against the testimony of those ancient records, from . 
whence alone history can speak with authority.’ 

~ y. Nero was the first emperor who enacted laws against 
the Christians. In this he was followed by Domi- 
tian, Marcus Antoninus the philosopher, Severus, cin ie 
and the other emperors who indulged the preju- ©" 


g The learned J. Albert Fabricius has given us a list of the authors that have 
written concerning these persecutions, in his Luz Evangelit orbi universo exoriens, 
seap. Vil. p. 133. i 

h Revel. xvii. 14. } a W 

i See Sulpitius Severus, book ij. chap. xxiii. As also Austin, De ervtinte Der, — 
book xviii. chap. Jii. 
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dices they had imbibed against the disciples of Jesus. All 
the edicts of these different princes were not, however, 
equally unjust, nor made with the same views, and for the 


same reasons. Were they now extant, as they were col- | 


lected by the celebrated lawyer Domitius, in his book con- 


cerning the duty of a proconsul, they would undoubtedly - 


cast a great light upon the history of the church, under 

the persecuting emperors." At present we must, in many 
_ cases, be satisfied with probable conjectures for want of 

more certain evidence. | Rea ae 


vi. Before we proceed further in this part of our his- 


: tory, a very natural curiosity calls us to inquire 
gee how it happened that the Romans, who were 
geno s., troublesome to no nation on account of their reli- 


the Romans. oon, and who suffered even the Jews to live un-. 


der their own laws, and follow their own method of wor- 
ship, treated the Christians alone with such severity? ‘This 


important question seems still more difficult to be solved, 


when we consider thatthe excellent nature of the Christian 
religion, and its admirable tendency to promote both the 
ublic welfare of the state, and the private felicity of the 


individual, entitled it, in a singular manner, to the favour 


__ and protection of the reigning powers. One of the prin- 
__ cipal reasons of the severity with which the Romans per- 
_ secuted the Christians, notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, seems to have been the abhorrence and contempt 
with which the latter regarded the religion of the empire, 
which was so intimately connected with the form, and in- 
deed, with the very essence of its political constitution. 
For though the Romans gave an unlimited toleration to 


all religions which had nothing in their tenets dangerous - 


to the commonwealth, yet they would not permit that of 

their ancestors, which was established by th 
state, to be turned into derision, nor the people to be 
drawn away from their attachment to it. ‘These, however, 
were the two things which the Christians were charged 
with, and that justly, though to their honour. They dared 
to ridicule the absurdities of the pagan superstition, and 
they were ardent and assiduous in gaining proselytes to 
«x The collection of the imperial edicts against the Christians, made by Domitius, 


and now lost, is mentioned by Lactantius, in his Divine institutes, book v. chap. xi. 
Such of these edicts, as have escaped the ruins of time, are learnedly illustrated by 


Franc, Balduinus, in a small treatise, entitled, Commentarium ad edicla velterum * 


principum Romanorum de Christianis.. Of which a second edition was published by 
Mr. Gundling, at Halle, 1727. , 
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the truth. Nor did they only attack the religion of Rome, 
but also all the different shapes and forms under which 
superstition appeared in the various countries where they 
exercised their ministry. From hence the Romans con- 
cluded, that the Christian sect was not only unsupportably 
daring and arrogant, but, moreover, an enemy to the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and every way proper to excite civil wars 
and commotions in the empire. It is, probably, on this 
account, that Tacitus reproaches them with the odious 
character of haters of mankind,' and styles the religion of 
Jesus a destructive superstition ; and that Suetonius 
speaks of the Christians, and their doctrine, in terms of 
the same kind.” 
vir. Another circumstance that irritated the Romans 
against the Christians, was the simplicity of their 
worship, which resembled in nothing the sacred [Rou 
rites of any other people. The Christians had nei- “°° _ 
ther sacrifices, nor temples, nor images, nor oracles, nor 
sacerdotal orders ; and this was sufficient to bring upon 
them the reproaches of an ignorant multitude, whoimagi- 
ned that there could be no religion without these. ‘Thus 
they were looked upon as a sort of atheists ; and by the 
Roman laws, those who were chargeable with atheism 
were declared the pests of human society. But this was 
not all; the sordid interests of a multitude of lazy and self- 
ish priests were immediately connected with the rum and 
oppression of the Christian cause. The public worship of 
such an immense number of deities was a source of subsis- 
tence, and even of riches, tothe whole rabble of priests and 
-augurs, and also to a multitude of merchants and artists. 
And as the progress of the gospel threatened the ruin of 
this religious traffic, and the profits it produced, this raised 
up new enemies to the Christians, and armed the rage of 
mercenary superstition against their lives and their cause.” 


} Anna). lib. xv. cap. xliv. ' 

m In Nerone, cap. xvi. These odious epithets, which Tacitus gives to the Christians 
and their religion, as likewise the language of Suetonius, who calls Christianity 
a poisonous or malignant superstition, malefica superstitio, are founded upon the same 
reasons. A sect, which not only could not endure, but even laboured to abolish, 
the religious systems of the Romans, and also those of all the other nations of the 
universe, appeared to'the short-sighted and superficial observers of religious matters 
as enemies of mankind, and persons possessed with a mortal hatred of all the hu- 
man race. . 

o This observation is verified by the story of Demetrius the silversmith, Acts xix. 
25, and by the following passage in the 97th letter of the xth book of Pliny’s epis- 
tles; “the temples, which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented again ; and 
the sacred rites, which have been long neglected, are again performed. The victims, 
which have had hitherto few purchasers, begin to come again to the market,” Reh oe, 
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vis. ‘To accomplish more speedily the ruin of the Chris- 
rhe mot tlans, those, whose interests were incompatible 
pies.” with the progress of the gospel, loaded them with 


swanathe the most opprobrious.calumnies, which were too 


against the 


Christians: easily received as truth, by the credulous and un- 


thinking multitude, among whom they were dispersed with 


the utmost industry. We find a large account of these 
_perfidious and ill-grounded reproaches in the writings of 
the first defenders of the Christian cause.° And these, in- 
deed, were the only arms they had to oppose the truth ; 
since the excellence of the gospel, and the virtue of its mi- 
nisters and followers, left its enemies no resources but ca- 
lumny and persecution. Nothing can be imagined, in 
point of virulence and fury, that they did not employ for 
the ruin of the Christians. They even went so far as to 
persuade the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tem- 
pests, and diseases,that afflicted mankind, were judgments 
sent down bythe angry gods, because the Christians, who 
contemned their authority, were suffered in the empire.’ 
1x. The various kinds of punishments, both capital and 
corrective, which were employed against the 
mensandqu- Christians, are particularly described by. learned 
 twedagune “Men who have written professedly upon that sub- 


 theChristians, ject.’ The forms of proceeding, used in their con- © 


_demnation, may be seen in the Acts of the Martyrs, inthe 

_detters of Pliny and Trajan, and other ancient monuments. 
These judicial forms were very different, at differenttimes, 
and changed naturally according to the mildness or seve- 
rity of the laws enacted by the different emperors against 
the Christians. Thus, at one time, we see the most dili- 
gent search made after the followers of Christ; at another, 
all perquisition suspended, and positive accusation and in- 
formation only allowed. Under one reign we see them 
upon their being proved Christians, or their confessing 
themselves such, immediately dragged away toexecution, 
unless they prevent their punishment by apostacy; under 
another, we see inhuman magistrates endeavouring to 
compel them, by all sorts of tortures, to renounce their 
profession. ; 3 


© See the laborious work of Christ. Kortholt, entitled, Paganus obfrectator, seu de 
éalumnis Gentilium in Christianos ; to which may be added, Jo. Jac. Huldricus, De 
calumntis Gentilium in Chrigtianos, published at Zurich, in 8vo, in the year 1744. 

p See Arnobius Contra gentes. 

q See for this purpose Ant. Gallonius and Gasp. Sagittarius, De cruciatibus marty 
rum. : * 

"See Bohmer, Juris Eccles. Protestant.tom. iv. lib. y, Deeretal. tit.1. § 32, p.617, 
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x. They, who, in the perilous times of the church, fell 
by the hand of Bendy persecution, and expired gprtyes ana 
in the cause of the divine Saviour, were called ms 
martyrs ; a term borrowed from the sacred writings,which 
signifies witnesses, and thus expresses the glorious testimo- 
ny which these magnanimous believers bore to the truth. 
The title of confessors was given to such, as, in the face of 
death, and at the expense of honours, fortune, and all the 
other advantages of the world, had confessed with forti- 
- tude, before ake Roman tribunals, their firm attachment 
to the religion of Jesus. The veneration that was paid to 
both martyrs and confessors is hardly credible. The dis- 
tinguishing honours and privileges they enjoyed, the au- 
thority with which their counsels and decisions were atten- 
ded, would furnish ample matter for a history apart; and 
such an undertaking might be highly useful in many res- 
ects. ‘There was, no doubt, as much wisdom as justice 
m treating with such respect, and investing with such 
privileges, these Christian heroes; since nothing was more 
adapted to encourage others to suffer with cheerfulness in 
the cause of Christ. But, as the best and wisest institu- 
~ tions are generally perverted, by the weakness or corrup- 
tion of men from their original purpose ; so the authority 


and privileges granted, in the beginning, to martyrs and 


confessors, became, in process of time, a support to su- 
_ perstition, an incentive to enthusiasm, and a source of in- 
~numerable evils and abuses. 
xi. The first three or four ages of the church were stain- 
ed with the blood of martyrs, who suffered for tei: pum. 
the name of Jesus. ‘The greatness of theirnum- °* 
ber is acknowledged by all, who have acompetentacquain- | 
tance with ancient history, and who have examined that 
matter with any degree of impartiality. It is true, the 
learned Dodwell has endeavoured to invalidate this unani- 
~ mous decision of the ancient historians,‘ and to diminish 
considerably the number of those that suffered death for 
the gospel. And after him, several writers have maintain- 
ed his opinion, and asserted, that whatever may have been. 
the calamities that the Christians, in general, suffered for 
their attachment to the gospel, very few were put to death 
on that account. This hypothesis has been warmly 


s See Dodwell’s dissertation, De paucitate marlyrum, in hig Disserlationes Cypri- 
MNiCe. : 
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- opposed, as derogating from that divine power which ena- 


bled Christians to be faithful even unto death, and a con- 
trary one embraced, which augments prodigiously the 
number of these heroic sufferers. Here, no doubt, it will 
be wise to avoid both these extremes, and to hold the mid- 
dle path, which certainly leads nearest to the truth. The 
martyrs were less in number than several of the ancient 
and modern writers have supposed them to be ; but much 
more numerous than Dodwell and his followers are wil- 
ling to believe. And this medium will be easily admitted 
by such, as have learned from the ancient writers, that, 
in the darkest and most calamitous times of the church, all 
Christians were not equally, nor promiscuously disturbed, 
nor called before the public tribunals. ‘Those who were 
of the lowest rank of the people, escaped the best; their 
obscurity, in some measure, screened them from the fury 
of persecution. The learned and eloquent, the doctors 
and ministers, and chiefly the rich, after the confiscation 
of whose fortunes arapacious magistracy were perpetu- 
ally gaping, these were the persons the most exposed to 






_the dangers of the times. 


xu. ‘The actions and saymgs of these holy martyrs, - 


mneir tives from the moment of their imprisonment to their 
and actions: last gasp, were carefully recorded, in order to be 
read on certain days, and thus proposed as models to fu- 
ture ages. But few, however, of these ancient acts are 


come down to our times ;' the greatest part of them hav- 


a ing been destroyed during that dreadful persecution which 


Diocletian carried on ten years, with such fury, against 
the Christians. For a most diligent search was then made 
after all their books and papers ; and all of them that were 
found were committed to the flames. From the eighth 
century downward, several Greek and Latin writers en- 
deavoured to make up this loss, by compiling, with vast 
labour, accounts of the lives and actions of the ancient 
martyrs. But the most of them have given us little else 
than a series of fables, adorned with profusion of rheto- 
rical flowers, and striking images, as the wiser, even among 


_ the Romish doctors, frankly acknowledge. Nor are those 


records, that pass under the name of martyrology, worthy 


tSuch of those acts as are worthy of credit have been collected by the learned 
Ruinartus, into one volume in folio, of a moderate size, entitled, Selecta et sincera 
martyrum acta, Amstelod. 1713, ‘The hypothesis of Dodwell is’ amply refuted in + 
taboured preface which the author bas prefixed to this work. 
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A ae 
of superior credit, since they bear the most evident marks 
both of ignorance and falsehood. So that, upon the whole, 
this part of Ecclesiastical history, for want of ancient and 
authe numents, is extremely imperfect, and neces- 
sarily attended with much obscurity. ae 








ruelty as Nero, the Christians had oe. 

‘sweets of tranquillity and freedom. Te, re": 
it this was far from being the case; for this %° 

perfidious tyrant accused them of having set fire to the 
city of Rome, that horrid crime, which he himself had 
committed with a barbarous pleasure. In avenging this 
crime upon theinnocent Christians, he ordered matters so, 
that the punishment should bear some resemblance to the 
offence. He, therefore, wrapped up some of them in 
combustible garments, and ordered fire to be set to them 
when the darkness came on, that thus, like torches, they 
might dispel the obscurity of the night ; while others were 
fastened to crosses, or torn in pieces by wild beasts, or put 
to death in some such dreadful manner. This horrid per- 


secution was set on foot in the month of November," in _ 

the 64th year of Christ, and in it, according tosome an- 
cient accounts, St. Pauland St: Petersufferedmartyrdom;  __ 
though this latter fact is contested by many as being abso- 


lutely irreconcilable with chronology.” ‘The death of — . 
Nero, who perished miserably in the year 68, put an end | 


to the calamities of this first persecution, under which, 
during the space of four years, the Christians suffered 
every sort of torment and affliction, which the ingenious 
eruelty of their enemies could invent. 
xiv. Learned men are not entirely agreed concerning 

the extent of this persecution under Nero. Some 
confine it to the city of Rome, while othersrepre- {i frscou 
- sent it as having raged throughout the whole em- '*" 
pire. The latter opinion, which is also the most ancient,* 
a eo we ei 

u See, for a further illustration of this point of chronology, two French disserta- 
tions of the very learned Alphonse de Vignoles. concerning the cause, and the com- 
mencement of the persecution under Nero, which are printed in Masson’s Histoire 
critique de la republique des lettres, tom. viii, p. 74—117, tom. ix. p. 172—186. See 
also 'Toinard, Ad Lactantium-de mortibus persequut. p. 398. __ PRE 

w See Tillemont, Histoire des empereurs, tom. i. p. 564, Baratier, De successione 


Romanor. Pontif. cap. v. p. 60. : Pr ny 
x This opinion was first defended by Franc. Balduin, in his Comm, ail edicta impe- 
vator.in Christianos, p.27, 28. - After him Launoius maintained the same opinion in 
his’ Dissert. qua Sulpitii Severi locus de prima martyrum Gallie epocha vindicatur, § 1, 
p. 139, 140, tom. ii. part i. opp. This opinion, however, is still more acutely and 
fearnedly defended by Dodwell, in the xith of his Dissertationes Cyprianice. 
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is undoubtedly to be preferred ; as it is certain, that the 
laws enacted against the Christians, were enacted against 
the whole body, and not against particular churches, and 
‘were consequently in force inthe remotest provinces. ‘The 
authority of Tertullian confirms this, who tells us that Nero 
and Domitian had enacted laws against the Christians, of 
which ‘Trajan had, in part, taken away the force, and 
rendered them, in some measure, without effect.”* We shall 
not have recourse fora further confirmation of this opi ion, * 
to that famous Portuguese or Spanish inscription, in which 
Nero is praised for having purged that province from the 
new superstition ; since that inscription is justly suspected 
to be a mere forgery, and the best Spanish authors consi- 
derit as such.?. But we may, however make one observa- 
tion, which will tend to illustrate the point in question, and 
that is, that, since the Christians were condemned by Nero, 
not so much on account of their religion, as for the felsely 
ir puted crime of burning the city,*it is scarcely to be 
imagined, that he would leave unmolested, even beyond 
_ the bounds of Rome, a sect whose members were accu- 
sed of such an abominable deed. 
xv. Though, immediately after the death of Nero, the 


~——-_— rage of this first persecution against the Christians 
ihe revere ceased, yet the flame broke out anew in the year 
_ mim “_ ninety-three or ninety-four, under Domitian a 


_princelittle inferior to Nero inall sorts of wickedness.” This 
persecution was occasioned, if we may give credit to Hege- 
sippus, by the fears that Domitian was under oflosing the em- 
pire ;* for he had been informed, that, among the relations of 
Christ,aman should arise,who,possessed of aturbulent and 
ambitious spirit, was to excite commotions in the state, and 


y Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46, according to the edition of Havercamp. 
z% This celebrated inscription is pubiished by the learned Gruterus, in the first vo- 
iume of his inscriptions, p. cexxxvili.n. 9. It must, however, be observed, that the a 
best Spanish writers dare not venture to defend the genuineness and authority 
of this inscription, as it has not been seen by any of them, and was first produced — 
~ by Cyriac of Ancona, a person universally known to be utterly unworthy of the Teast 
credit. We shall add here the judgment which the excellent historian of Spain, Jo. 
de Ferreras, has given of this inscription, in his Histoire generale d Espagae, tom. i, 
p- 192. “Je ne puis m’empecher,” says he, ‘ d’ observer que Cyriae d’Ancone fut 
le premier qui publia cette inscription, et que c’est de lui que les autres l’ont tirée ; 
mais comme la foi de cet Ecrivain est suspect au jugement de tous les savans, que 
d’ailleurs il n’y a ni vestige, ni souvenir, de cette inscription dans les places ou 
Yon dit qu’elle’est ray e, et qu’on nescait ou la prendre a present, chacun peut 
en porter le jugement qu’il voudra.” Rs 
- 4See Theod. Ruinart, Pref. ad acta martyrum sincera. et selecia, f. 31, &c. 
b Idem, Pref. ad acta martyrum, &c. f. 33. Thom. Ittigius, Selectis Histor. Eee’. 
Capit, Sec. i. cap. vi. § 11, p. 331. 
& Eureb, Hest. Lecl, lib, i, cap xix. xx 
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aim at supreme dominion. However that may have been, 
the persecution renewed by this unworthy prince was ex- 
tremely violent, though his untimely death put a stop to it 
not long after it commenced. Flavius Clemens a man of 
consular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla his niece, or, as. 
some oe his wife, were the principal martyrs that suf- 
fered in this persecution, in which alec the apostle John 
was banished to the isle of Patmos. Tertullian and other 
writers inform us, that, before his banishment, he was 
thrown into a chaldron of boiling oil, from whence he came 
forth, not only living, buteven unhurt. This story, how- 
ever, is not attested in such a manner, as to leave no re- 
maiming doubt about its certainty.* | 





-@ See Mosheim’s Syntagma dissert. ad historiam eccles. pertinentium, p. 497-—846, 
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CHAPTER f. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Tr we had any certain or satisfactory account of the 
doctrines, which were received among the wiser 

he sae of of the eastern nations, when the light of the gos- 
theet 2 pel first rose upon the world, this would contri- 
known. “bute to illustrate many important points in the 
ancient history of the church. But the case is quite other- 
wise ; the fragments of the ancient oriental philosophy 
that are come down to us, are, as every one knows, few 


in number; and such as they are, they yet require the 


diligence, erudition, and sagacity of some learned man, 


to collect them into a body, to arrange them with method, 
and to explain them with perspicuity.° 
uu. The doctrine of the magi, who believed the universe 


‘mre prio to be governed by two rinciples, the one 
Byte good, and the other evil, flourished in Persia. 


cha = Lheir followers, however, were not all agreed 
sau concerning the nature of these principles ;' but 
this did not prevent the propagation of the main doctrine, 
which was received throughout a considerable part of Asia 
and Africa, especially among the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
Syrians,.and Kgyptians, though with different modifica- 
tions, and had even infected the Jews themselves.£ The 
Arabians at that time, and even afterward, were more re- 
markable for strength and courage than for genius and sa- 
gacity; nor do they seem, according to their own confes- 


e The history of the oriental philosophy by Mr. Stanley, though it is not void of all 
kind of merit, is yet extremely defective. That learned author is so far from having 
exhausted his subject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many places wholly un- 
touched. The history of philosophy, published in Germany, by the very learned 
Mr. Brucker, is vastly preferable to Mr. Stanley’s work; and the German author, in- 
deed, much superior to the English one, both in point of genius and of erudition. 

See Hyde’s History of the religion of the ancient Persians, a work full of erudition 
and diserder, and interspersed with conjectures of the most improbable kind. 


: _ & See a treatise of Jo. Christoph. Wolf, published at Hamburgh, in 1707, under 


the title of Manicheismus ante Manicheos. See also Mosheim’s Observations upon 


Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, p, 328, 423. ie 
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sion," to have acquired any great reputation for wisdom 
and philosophy before the time of Mahomet. 
_ mi. From the earliest times the Indians were distin- 
guished by their taste for sublime knowledge and tye wisdom 
wisdom. We might, perhaps, be able to form asi 
judgment of their philosophical tenets, ifthat most "27% 
ancient book, which they looked upon as particularly sa- 
cred, and which they call veda, or the law, were brought 
to light, and translated into some known language. But 
the accounts which are given of this remarkable book, by 
those who have been in the Indies, are so various and ir- 
reconcilable with each other, that we must yet wait for 
further satisfaction on this head.' As to the Egyptians, 
_ they were divided, as every one knows, into a multitude 
of sects and opinions ;* so that their labour seems exceed- 
ing fruitless, who endeavour to reduce the philosophy of 
this people to one system, b 
tv. But of all the different systems of philosophy that 

were received in Asia and Africa about the time gre oriental 
of our Saviour, none were so detrimental to the Piospy,, 
Christian religion, as that which was styled gnosis 

or science, i. e. the way tothe true knowledge of the Deity, 
and which we have above called the oriental doctrine,in 
order to distinguish it from the Grecian philosophy. It _ 
was from the bosom of this pretended oriental wisdom, 
that the chiefs of those sects, which in the three first cen- 
turies perplexed and afflicted the Christian church, origi- 
nally issued forth. These supercilious doctors, endeavour- 
ing to accommodate to the tenets of their fantastic philoso- 
phy, the pure, the simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son 
of God, brought forth, as the result of this jarring compo- 
sition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and impo- 
sed upon their followersa system of opinions, which were 
partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed with intricate 
subtilties, and covered over with impenetrable obscurity. 
The ancient doctors, both Greek and Latin, who opposed 
these sects, considered themas so many branches that de- 


h See Abulpharagius, De Moribus Arabum, published by Pocock. 

il have lately heard that this most important, and long expected book, has been 
acquired by some French Jesuits, who are missionaries in the Indies, and who have 
sent it over to the king of France’s library. It is also said, that it is already trans- 
lated, or will be so immediately. See Lettre du P. Calmette a M. de Cartigny, dans 
les Lettres edifiantes et curieuses des Missions Etrangeres, xxi, Recueil, p. 455, as also 
Recueil xxiii. p. 161. i , sate pe 
_ & See Mosheim’s Observations on the Intellectual System, &c. in his Latin transla- 
tion of that work, tom. i. p, 415. ae 
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rived their origin from the platonic philosophy. But this 
was pure illusion ; an apparent resemblance between cer- 
_ tain opinions of Plato, and some of the tenets of the east- 
ern schools, deceived these good men, who had no know- 
ledge but of the Grecian philosophy, and were absolutely 
ignorant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever compares 
the platonic and gnostic philosophy together, will easily 
perceive the wide difference that there is between them. 
v. The first principles of the oriental philosophy seem 
The first pri perfectly consistent with the dictates of reason ; 
PLisophy, for its first founder must undoubtedly have argued 
| in the following manner; ‘there are many evils 
in this world, and men seem impelled by a natural instinct 
to the practice of those things which reason condemns ; 
but that eternal mind, from which all spirits derive their 
existence, must beimaccessible to all kinds of evil, and also 
of a most perfect and beneficent nature; therefore the ori- 
gin of those evils, with which the universe abounds, must 
be sought somewhere else than in the Deity. It cannot re- 
side in him who is all perfection ; and therefore it must be 
without him. Now, there is nothing without or beyond the 
Deity, but matter; therefore matter is the centre and source 
_ of all evil, of all vice.” Having taken for granted these 
principles, they proceeded further, and affirmed that mat- 
- ter was eternal, and derived its present form, not from the 
will of the Supreme God, but from the creating power of 
some inferior intelligence, to whom the world and its inha- 
bitants owed their existence. As aproof of this assertion, 
they alleged that it was incredible, that the Supreme Dei- 
ty, perfectly good, and infinitely removed from all evil, 
should either create or modify matter, which is essentially 
malignant and corrupt, or bestow upon it, in any degree, 
the riches of his wisdom and liberality. 'They were, how- 
ever, aware of the insuperable difficulties that lay against 
their system ; for when they were called to explain, in an 
accurate and satisfactory manner, how this rude and cor- 
rupt matter came to be arranged into such a regular and 
harmonious frame as that of the universe, and, particular- 
ly, how celestial spirits were joined to bodies formed out 
of its malignant mass, they were sadly embarrassed, and 
found that the plainest dictates of reason declared their 
system incapable of defence. In this perplexity, they had 
recourse to wild fictions and romantic fables, in order to 
give an account of the formation of the world, and the 
origin of mankind. | ae 
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_ vi. Those who, by mere dint of fancy and invention, 

endeavour to cast a light upon obscure points, : OF rye orientat 

to solve great and intricate difficulties, are seldom miicsphets 


dividedin 


agreed about the methods of proceeding ; and, by *és" 
a necessary consequence, separate into different ae 
sects. Such was the case of the oriental philosophers, 
when they set themselves to explain the difficulties men- 
tioned above. Some imagined two eternal principlesfrom 
whence all things proceeded, the one presiding over light, 
and the other over matter, and by their perpetual conflict, 
explained the mixture of good and evil, that appears in 
the universe. Othersmaintained, that the being, which pre- 
sided over matter, was not an eternal principle, but a sub- 
ordinate intelligence, one of those whom the Supreme 
God produced from himself. They supposed that this being 
was moved, by a sudden impulse, to reduce to’order the 
rude mass of matter, which lay excluded from the man- 
sions of the Deity, and also to create the human race. A. 
third sort fell upon a system different from the two prece- 
ding, and formed to themselves the notion of a triumvirate 
of beings, in which the Supreme Deity was distinguished 
both from the material, evil principle, andfrom the creator _ 
of this sublunary world. These, then, were the three lead- 
ing sects of the oriental philosophy,which were subdivided 
into various factions, by the disputes that arose when they 
came to explain more fully their respective opinions, and 
to pursue them into all their monstrous consequences. 
These multiplieddivisions were the naturaland necessary 
consequences of a system which had no solid foundation, 
and was no more, indeed, than an airy phantom, blown up 
by the wanton fancies of self-sufficient men. _ And that 
these divisions did really subsist,the history of theChristian 
sects, that embraced this philosophy abundantly testifies. 
vir. It is, however, to be observed, that, as all these 
sects were founded upon one common principle, Meir op. 
their divisions did not prevent their holding, in 30%, 
common, certain opinions concerning the Deity, °°": 
the universe, the human race, and several other subjects. 
They were all, therefore, unanimous in acknowledging the 
existence of an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulness 
of wisdom,goodness, and all otherperfections, and of whom 
no mortal was able to form a complete idea. This great 
being was considered by them as a most pure and radiant 
light, diffused through the immensity of space, whichthey 


otal 
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called pleroma, a Greek word, which signifies fulness ; and 
they taught concerning him, and his operations, the fol- 
lowing things; “the eternal nature, infinitely perfect, and 
infinitely happy, having dwelt from everlasting in a pro- 
found solitude, and in a blessed tranquillity, produced, at 
length from itself, two minds of a different sex, which re- 
sembled their supreme parent in the most perfect manner. 
From the prolific union of these two beings others arose, 
which were also followed by succeeding generations ; so 
that, in process of time, a celestial family was formed in 
the pleroma.' This divine progeny, being immutable in its 
nature, and above the power of mortality, was called, by 
the philosophers, @on,”™ a term which signifies, in the 
Greek language, an eternal nature. How many in num- 
ber these @ons were, was a point much controverted 
among: the oriental sages. a 
vu. ‘Beyond the mansions of light, where dwells the 
concem- Deity with his celestial offspring, there lies a rude 
ing the o, and unwieldy mass of matter, agitated by mnate, 
world. turbulent, and irregular motions. One of the ce- 
lestial natures descending from the pleroma, either by a 


fortuitous impulse, or in consequence of a divine commis- 


sion, reduced to order this unseemly mass, adorned it with 
a rich variety of gifts, created men, and inferior animals of 


It> | It appears highly probable, that the apostle Paul had an eye to this fantastic 
mythology, when, in the first chapter of his First Epistle to Timothy, ver. 4, he exhorts 
him not to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions, &c. 

{= m The word atay, or eon, is commonly used by the Greek writers, but in different 
senses. Its signification in the gnostic system is not extremely evident, and several 
learned men have despaired of finding out its true meaning. Asay, or eon, among the 
- ancients, was used to signify the age of man, or the duration of human life. In after 

times, it was employed by philosophers to express the duration of spiritual and invi- 
_ sible beings. These philosophers used the word <povec, as the measure of corporeal 
and changing objects; and oy, as the measure of such as were immutable and 
eternal. And as God is the chief of those immutable beings which are spiritual, 
and consequently not to be perceived by our outward senses, his infinite and 
eternal duration was expressed by the term au, or won, and that is the sense in which 
that word is now commonly understood. It was, however, afterward attributed to 
other spiritual and invisible beings; and the oriental philosopbers, who lived about 
the time of Christ’s appearance upon earth, and. made use of the Greek language, un- 
derstood by it the duration of eternal and immutable things, the space or period of 
time, in which they exist. Nor did the variations, through which this word passed, 
end here; from expressing only the duration of beings, it was by a metonomy, em- 
ployed to signify the beings themselves. ‘Thus the Supreme Being was called atav, 
or won ; and the angels distinguished also by the title of zons. All this will lead us 
to the true meaning of that word among the gnostics. They had formed to them- 
selves the notion of an invisible and spiritual world, composed of entities or virtues, 
proceeding from the Supreme Being, and succeeding each other at certain inter- 
vals of time, so as to form an eiernal chain, of which our world was the terminating 
link; a notion of eternity very different from that of the platonists, who repre- 
sented it as stable, permanent, and void of succession. To the beings that ed 


this eternal chain, the gnostics assigned a certain term of duration, and a certaim 


sphere of action, Their terms of duration were, at first, called sans, and they 
themselves were afterward suetonymically distinguished by that title, A 
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different kinds, to store it with inhabitants, and corrected 
its malignity by mixing with it a certain portion of light, 


and also of a matter celestial and divine. 'Thiscreator of | 
the world is distinguished from the Supreme Deity by the © 


name of demiurge. His character is a compound of shi- 
ning qualities, and insupportable arrogance ; and his ex- 
cessive lust of empire cfiaces his talents and his virtues. 
He claims dominion over the new world he has formed, as 
his sovereign right; and excluding totally the Supreme 
Deity from all concernment in it, he demands from man- 
_ kind, for himself and his associates, divine honours.” — 
1x. ‘* Man'is.a compound of a terrestrial and corrupt 
body, and a soul which is of celestial origin, and, — concernin 
in some measure, an emanation from the divinity. Geitttonor 
This nobler part is miserably weighed down and “"™"*"* 
encumbered | 
lusts and impure desires. It is this body that seduces the 
soul from the pursuit of truth, and not only turns it from 
the contemplation and worship of the Supreme Being, so 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the Creator of 
this world, but also attaches it to terrestrial objects, and to 
the immoderate pursuit of sensual pleasures, by which its 






nature is totally polluted. ‘The sovereign mind employs | 


various means to deliver his offspring from this deplorable 
servitude, especially the ministry of divine messengers, 
whomhe sends to enlighten, toadmonish, andto reform the 
human race. Inthe mean time, the imperious denuurge 
exerts his power in opposition to the merciful purpose of 
the Supreme Being, resists the influence of those solemn 


invitations by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, — . 
and labours to efface the knowledge of Godin the minds _ 


of intelligent beings. In this conflict, such souls, as throw- 
ing off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this world, 
rise to their Supreme Parent, and subdue the turbulent 
and sinful motions, which corrupt matter excites within 


them, shall, at the dissolution of their mortal bodies, as- 
cend directly tothe pleroma. Those, on the contrary, who | 
remain in the bondage of servile superstition, and corrupt | 
- matter, shall, at the end of this life, pass into new. bodies, 
until they awake from their sinful lethargy. In the end, 

however, the Supreme God shall come forth victorious, 
triumph over all opposition, and, having delivered from 


their servitude the greatest part of those souls that are im- 
prisoned in mortal bodi¢s, shall dissolve the frame of this 
YOL. 1. th : 


y the body, which is the seat of all irregular 
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visible world, and involve it in a general ruin, After this 
solemn period, primitive tranquillity shall be restored in 


Me 


_ the universe, and God shall reign with happy spirits, in 
undisturbed felicity, through the everlasting ages.” _ 

x. Such were the principal tenets of the oriental philo- 

of thesewin SOPhy. - The state of letters and philosophy 


rhivsophy. among the Jews comes next under considera- 
tion; and of this we may form some idea from what has 









been said already concerning that nation. It is chiefly to 


be observed, that the dark and hidden science, which they 
__ called the kabbala, was at this time taught and inculcated 
_ by many among that superstitious people." This science, 
in many things, bears a strong resemblance to the oriental 
philosophy; or, to speak more accurately, it is indeed that 
same philosophy accommodated to the Jewish religion, and 
tempered with a certain mixture of truth. Nor were the 
doctrines of the Grecian sages unknown to the Jews at 
the period now before us ; since, from the time of Alex- 
ander the the Great, some of them had been admitted even 
into the Mosaic religion. We shall say nothing concerning 
the opinions which they adopted from the philosophical 
aie eological systems of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
rians.° ha pita Oe 
. as The Greeks in the opmion of most writers, were yet 
In possession of the first rank among the nations 
leaning’ in that cultivated letters and philosophy. In many 
Grecx _ places, and especially at Athens, they were acon- 
siderable number of men distinguished by their learning, 
acuteness, and eloquence ; philosophers of all sects, who 
taught the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicu- 
rus ; rhetoricians also, and men of genius, who instructed 
the youth in the rules of eloquence, and formed their taste 
for the liberal arts. So that those who had a passion for 
the study of oratory, resorted in multitudes to the Grecian 
schools, in order to perfect themselves in that noble sci- 
ence. Alexandria, n Egypt, was also much frequented 
for the same purpose, as a great number of the Grecian 
philosophers and rhetoricians dwelt in that city. : 
xu. The Romans also, at this time, made a shining 
figure among the polished and learned nations. 
All the sciences flourishedat Rome. The youth ofa 





At Rome. 


n See Jo. Franc. Buddei Introductio in Historiam Philos. Hebreorum; as also the 
authors which B, Wolf mentions, with encomiums, in his Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom.iii. 

o See Jo. Franc. Buddei Introductio in. Historiam Philos. Hebreorum ; as also the 
authors recommended by Wolf in his Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom, iit, 
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higher rank were early instructed in the Greek language 
and eloquence. From thence they proceeded tothe study 
of philosophy, and the laws of their country; and they. 
finished their education by a voyage into Greece, where 
they not only gave the last degree of perfection to their 
philosophical studies, but also acquired that refined wit and. 
elegance of taste, that served to set off their more solid at- 
tainments in the most advantageous manner.’ None of 
the philosophical sects were more in vogue among the Ro- 
mans than the Epicureans and the Academics, which were 
peculiarly favoured by the great, who, soothed by their 
doctrines into a false security, indulged their passions 
without remorse, and continued in their vicious pursuits 
without terror. During the reign of Augustus, the culture 
of polite learniag and of the fine arts, was held in great 
honour, and those that contributed with zeal and success 
to this, were eminently distinguished by that prince. But, 
after his death, learning languished without encourage- 
ment, and was neglected, because the succeeding empe- 
rors were more intent upon the arts of war and rapine, 
than those more amiable arts and inventions that are the 
fruits of leisure and peace. ‘ 

xu. With respect to the other nations, such as the Ger- 
mans, Celts, and Britons, it is certain that they use ome 
were not destitute of learned and ingenious men. ™°"s 
Among the Gauls, the people of Marseilles had long ac- 
quired a shining reputation for their progress in the scien- 
ces ;* and there is no doubt, but thatthe neighbouring coun- 
tries received the benefit of their instructions. Among the 
Celts, their Druids, priests, philosophers, and legislators 
were highly remarkable for their wisdom ; but their wri- 
tings, at least such as are yet extant, are not sufficient to 
inform us-of the nature of their philosophy." The Ro- 
mans, indeed, introduced letters and philosophy into all 
the provinces which submitted to their victorious arms, in 
order to soften the rough manners of the savage nations, 
and form in them, imperceptibly, the sentiments and feel- 
ings of humanity.” | 


P See Paganani Gaudentii Liber de Philosophie apud Romanos initio et progresst, ti 
Tertio Fasciculo Nove Collectionis Variorum Scriptorum. Hale, 1717. 
q See the Histoire Literaire de la France par des Religieux Benedictins, Dissert. 
Prelim. p. 42, &c. Pe 
r Jac. Martin, Religion des Gaulois, livr. i. cap. xxi, p. 175. 
§ Juvenal, Satir. xv. ver. 110. 
bt - * Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas, 
Gallia Causidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule.” 
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CONCERNING ‘THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS FORM 
Perea OF GOVERNMENT. a 


x. The great end of Christ’s mission was to form a uni- 

._. versal church, gathered out of all the nations of the 
amie world, and to extend the limits of this great soci- 
wae ety from age to age. But in order to this, it was 
necessary first to appoint extraordinary teachers, who, 
converting the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, should 
erect every where Christian assemblies; and then to estab- 
lish ordinary ministers, and interpreters of the divine will, 
who should enforce and repeat the doctrines delivered by 
dhe former, and maintain the people in their holy profession, 
and in the practice of the Christian virtues. or the best 
system of religion must necessarily either dwindle to 
nothing, or be egregriously corrupted, if it is not perpetu- 
ally inculeated and explained by a regular and standing 
ministry. Bers 

um. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ employed 
Extraordim. tO lay the foundations of his everlasting kingdom, 
ry teachers. were the x11 apostles, and the txx disciples, of 
whom mention has been madeabove. ‘To these the evan- 
gelists are to be added, by which title those were distin- 
guished whom the apostles sent to instruct the nations, or 
who of their own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
tachment, and consecrated themselves to the sacred office 
of propagating the gospel. Inthis rank, also, we must 
place those, to whom m the infancy of the church, the 
marvellous power of speaking in foreign languages which 
they had never learned, was communicated from above. 
- For the person to whom the divine: omnipotence and lib- 
erality had imparted the gift of tongues, might conclude, 
with the utmost assurance, from the gift itself, which a 
wise being would not bestow in vain, that he was appoint- 
ed by God to minister unto the truth, and to employ his 
talents in the service of Christianity.’ 


3ij, Cap. ¥XxVii. 


t See St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 11. As also Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib, 
v1 €or. xiv, 22. $ ; + dhe 8; 
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am. Many have undertaken to write the history of the 
apostles,” a history, which we find loaded with fa- 


The authority 


_ bles,doubts, and difficulties, when we pursue it fur- °!teavest= 


ther than the books of the New Testament, and the most 
ancient writers in the Christian church. In order to have 
a just idea of the nature, privileges, and authority of the 
apostolic function, we must consider an apostle as.a person 
who was honoured with a divine commission, invested. 
with the power of making laws, of controlling and re- 
straining the wicked, when that was expedient, and of 
working miracles, when necessary ; and sent to mankind, 
to unfold to them the divine will, to open to them the paths 
of salvation and immortality, and to separate from the 
multitude, and unite in the bonds of one sacred society, those 
who were attentive and obedient to the voice of God ad- 
dressed to men by their ministry. 

iv. The accounts we have of the Lxx disciples are still 
more obscure than those of the apostles; since the iss ais- 
the former are only once mentioned in the New ° 
Testament, Luke x. 1. The illustrations that we have yet 
remaining, relative to their character and office, are cer- 
tainly composed by the more modern Greeks, and there- 
fore can have but little authority or credit.” Their com- 
mission extended no further than the Jewish nation, as ap- 
ee from the express words of St. Luke ; though it is 

ighly probable, that, after Christ’s ascension, they per- 
formed the function of evangelists, and declared the glad 


_ tidings of salvation, and the means of obtaining it through 


different nations and ee 
v. Neither Christ himself, nor his holy apostles, have 


commanded any thing clearly or expressly con- 
cerning the external form of the church, and the jyeesem 


precise method, according to which it should be G2uchre 


determined 


governed.” From this we may infer, that the * °* 


_w The authors whe have written concerning the apostles are enumerated by Sagit- 
tarius in his Introduction to Ecclesiastical History, ch. i. p.2,.and also by Buddzus, in 
his treatise, De Ecclesia postolica, p. 674. i 

x See Fred. Spauheim, De aposiolis et apostolatu, tom. ii. opp. p. 289. It is not 
without weighty reasons, and without having considered the matter attentively, that 
1 have supposed the apostles invested with the power of enacting laws. Iam sen- 
sible that some very learned men among the moderns have denied this power, but I 
apprehend they differ from me rather in. words than in any thing else. 

y These accounts are to be seen at the end of three books, concerning the life’and 
death of Moses, which were discovered and illustrated by Gilb. Gaulminus,. and re- 
published by Jo. Albert Fabricius, in his Biblioth. Gree. p.474. 00 

(> 7 Those who imagine tbat, Christ himself; or the apostles by his direction and 
authority, appointed a certain fixed form of church government, are noi agreed what 
that form was. The principal opinions that have been adopted upon tltis lead ntav be 
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regulation of this was, in some measure, to be accommo- 
dated to the time, and left to the wisdom and prudence of 
the chief rulers, both of the state and of the church. I, 





k 





reduced toltbe furifollowing ; the first is that of the Roman Catholics, who maintain 
“that Christ’s intention and appointment was, that his followers should be collected 
into‘one sacred empire, subjected to the government of St. Peter and his successors, 
and divided, like the kingdoms of this world, into several provinces; that, in conse- 
quence thereof, Peter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical dominion at Rome, but after- 
ward, to alleviate the burden of his office, divided the church into three greater pro- 
vinces, according to the division of the world at that time, and appointed a person to 
preside in each, who was dignified with the title of patriarch ; that the European patri- 
arch resided at Rome, the Asiatic at Antioch, and the African at Alexandria; that the 
bishops of each province, among whom also there were various ranks, were to reve- 
rence the authority of their respective patriarchs, and that both bishops and patri- 
archs were to be passively subject to the supremé dominion of the Roman pontiff.”’* 
‘This romantic account scarcely deserves a serious refutation. The second opinion, 
concerning the government of the church, tnakes no mention of a supreme head, or 
of patriarchs, constituted by divine authority, but supposes that the apostles divided 
the Roman empire into as many ecclesiastical provinces as there were secular, or civil: 
ones; that the metropolitan bishop, i.e. the prelate, who resided in the capital city 
of each province, presided over the clergy of that province, and that the other bi- 
shops were subject to his authority. This opinion has been adopted by some of 
the most learned of the Romish church,f and has also been favoured by some of the 
most eminent British divines.t Some protestant writers of note have endeavoured - 
to prove that it is not supported by sufficient evidence. The third opinion is that 
of those who acknowledge that, when the Christians began to multiply exceedingly, 
metropolilans, patriarchs, and archbishops, were indeed created, but only by human 
appointment and authority; though they confess, at the same time, that it is con- 
sonant to the orders and intention of Christ and his apostles, that, in every Christian 
church, there should be one person invested with the highest authority, and clothed 
with certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of that assembly. ‘This 
opinion has been embraced by many English divines of the first rank in the learned 
world, and also by many in other countries and communions. ‘The fourth and last 
opinion is that of the presbyterians, who affirm that Christ’s intention was, that the 
Christian doctors and ministers should all enjoy the same rank and authority, with- 
out any sort of pre-eminence or subordination, any distinction of rights and privi- 
leges. The reader will find an ample account of these four different opinions with 
respect to church government in Dr. Mosheim’s Larger History of the first century. 
This learned and impartial writer, who condemns with reason the fourlh opinion, 
as it is explained by those bigoted Puritans, who look upon all subordination and 
variety of rank among the doctors of the church, as condemnable and antichristian, 
observes, however, with equal reason, that this opinion may be explained and modi- 
fied so as to rece ncile the moderate abettors of the Episcopal discipline with the less 
rigid Presbyterians. The opinion modified by Dr. Mosheim amounts to this; * that 
the Christian doctors are equal in this sense ; that Christ has left no positive and spe- 
cial decree which constitutes a distinction among them, nor any divine commandment 
by which those who, in consequence of the appointments of human wisdom, are in the 
higher ranks, can demand, by a divine right, the obedience and submission of the in- 
ferior doctors, &c. their abstaining from the exercise of certain functions,” &c. — ; 

The truth of the matter is, that Christ, by leaving this matter undetermined, has, of 
consequence, left Christian societies a discretionary power of modelling the govern- 
ment of the church in such a manner as the circumstantial reasons of times, places, 
&c. may require ; and therefore the wisest government of the church is the best and 
the most divine; and every Christian society has a right to make laws for itself, 
_ provided that these laws are consistent with charity and peace, and with the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of Christianity. ; ; 


* See Leon. Allatius, De perpeluo concens. Eccles. Orient. et Occident, lib; i. cap. ii. 
Morinus, exerciial. Ecclesias!. lib. i. Eaer. 1. 

+ Petrus de Marea, de concord. sacerdot. et imperii, lib. vi. cap. i. Morinus, Exerc. 
Eccl. lib. i. Ex. xviii. Pagi Critica in annal. Baronii, ad A. xxxvii. tom. i. p. 29. 

t Hammond, Diss. de Episcop. Beverege. Cod. Canon. Vet. Eccles. Vindic. lib. ii. 
cap. v. tom. ii. Patr. Apost. Usser, De Origine Episcop. et Metropol. p.20. °° 

§ Basnage, Hist. de l’Eghise, tom. i. livr. i. cap. vill. Boehmer. Annot. ad Petrum 
de Marca de concordia sacred. ce amperii, p. 143. : 
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however, it istrue, that the apostles acted bydivine inspi- 
ration, and.in conformity with the commands of theirbles- 
sed Master; and this no Christian can call in question, 
then it follows, that that form of government which the 

rimitive churches borrowed from that of Jerusa- pyre gem of 
fee the firstChristian assembly established by the <,",,,,. 
apostles themselves, must be esteemed as of di- ™*"- 
vine institution. _ But from this it wouid be wrong to con- 
clude that such a form is immutable, and ought to be inva- 
riably observed ; for this a great variety of events may 
render impossible. In those early times, every Christian 
church consisted of the people, their leaders, and the mi- 
nistersor deacons, and these, indeed, belong essentially to 
every religious society. ‘The people were, undoubtedly, 
the’ first in authority; for-the apostles showed, by their 
own example, that nothing of moment was to be carried | 
on-or determined without the consent of the assembly,’ 
and such a method of proceeding was both prudent and 
necessary in those critical times. 

vi. It was, therefore, the assembly of the people, which 
chose their own rulers and teachers, or received the rignts of 
them, by a free and authoritative consent, when “P*P* 
recommended by others. ‘The same people rejected or 
confirmed, by their suffrages, the laws that were proposed 
by their rulers to the assembly ; excommunicated profli- 
gate and unworthy members of the church, restored the 
penitent to their forfeited privileges, passed judgment 
upon the different subjects of controversy and dissension, 
that arose in their community ; examined and decided the 
disputes which happened between the elders and deacons; 
and, in a word, exercised all that authority which belongs 
to such as are invested with the sovereign power. > 

The people, indeed, had, in some measure, purchased 
these privileges by administering to the support of me, 
their rulers, ministers, and poor, and by offering °#°* 
large and generous contributions, when the safety or in- 
terests of the community rendered them necessary. In 
_ these supplies each one bore a part proportioned to his 
circumstances; and the various gifts which were thus 
brought into the public assemblies, were called oblations. 
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vit. There reigned among the members of the Christian 
church, however distinguished they were by world- 
ech ly rank and titles, not only an amiable harmony, 
vie Dut alsoa perfect equality. ‘This appeared by the 





ere ists of charity, in which all were indiscriminate- . 





ly assembled ; by the names of brethren and sisters, with 
which they mutually saluted each other ; and by several 
circumstances of alike nature. Nor, in this first century, 
was the distinction made between Christians of a more or 
less perfect order, which took place afterward. Whoever 
acknowledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and 
made a solemn profession of his confidence in him, was 
immediately baptized and received into the church. But, 
in. process of time, when the church began to flourish, and 
its members to increase, it wasthought prudent and neces- 
Retievers ana Sry to divide Christians into two orders, distin- 
‘Gtechamers o-nished by the names of believersandcatechumens. 
The former were those who had been solemnly admitted 
into the church by baptism, and in consequence thereof, 
were instructed in all the mysteries of religion, had access 
to all the parts of divine worship, and where authorized to. 
vote in the ecclesiasticalassemblies. The latter were such 
as had not yet been dedicated to God and Christ by bap- 
tism, and were, therefore, admitted neither to the public 
prayers, nor to the holy communion, nor to the ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. cts 

vu. The rulers ofthe church were called either presby- 
Theruters of £78,” or bishops, which two titles are, in the New 
the chure- Testament, undoubtedly applied to the same order 
of men.° ‘These were persons of eminent gravity, and such 
as had distinguished themselves by their superior sanctity 
prebyersor 2d merit... Their particular functions were not 
bishops ~~ always the same: for while some of them econfi- 
ned their labours to the instruction of the people, others 
contributed in different ways to the edification of the 
church. Hence the distinction between teaching and ru- 
ling presbyters has been adopted by certain learned men. 
But, if ever this distinction existed, which I neither affirm 
nor deny, it certainly did not continue long; since it is 





(t= » The word presbyter, or elder, is taken from the Jewish institution, and signi- 
fies rather the venerable prudence and wisdom of old age, than age itself, SEES: 
e Acts xx. 17,28. Phil.i. 1, Tit.i. 5, td Tim, ii. 1. 
4) Tim, iii, 1. Tit. i. 5, ’ 
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different kinds, to store it with inhabitants, and corrected 
its malignity by mixing with it a certain portion of light, 
and also of a matter celestial and divine. Thiscreator of 
the world is distinguished from the Supreme Deity by the 
name of demiurge. His character is a compound of shi- 
ning qualities, and insupportable arrogance ; and his ex- 
cessive lust of empire effaces his talents and his virtues. 
He claims dominion over the new world he has formed, as 
his sovereign right; and excluding totally the Supreme 
Deity from all concernment in it, he demands from man- 
kind, for himself and his associates, divine honours.” 

mx. ‘* Man is a compound of a terrestrial and corrupt 
body, and a'soul which is of celestial origin, and, concerning 
in some measure, an emanation from the divinity. Bs24 
This nobler part is miserably weighed down and ™™™ 

encumbered by the body, which is the seat of all irregular 
lusts and impure desires. It is this body that seduces the 
soul from the pursuit of truth, and not only turns it from 
the contemplation and worship of the Supreme Being, so 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the Creator of 
this world, but also attaches it to terrestrial objects, and to 
the immoderate pursuit of sensual pleasures, by which its 
nature is totally polluted. ‘The sovereign mind employs 
various means to deliver his offspring from this deplorable 
servitude, especially the ministry of divine messengers, 
whomhe sends to enlighten, toadmonish, andto reform the 
human race. Inthe mean time, the imperious demiurge 
exerts his power in opposition to the merciful purpose of 
the Supreme Being, resists the influence of those solemn 
invitations by which he exhorts mankind to return fo him, 
and labours to efface the knowledge of God im the minds 
of intelligent beings. In this conflict, such souls, as throw- 
ing off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this world, 
rise to their Supreme Parent, and subdue the turbulent 
and sinful motions, which corrupt matier excites withm 
them, shall, at the dissolution of their mortal bodies, as- 
cend directly tothe pleroma. ‘Those, on the contrary, who 
remain in the bondage of servile superstition, and corrupt 
matter, shall, at the end of this life, pass into new bedies, 
until they awake from their sinful lethargy. In the end, 
however, the Supreme God shall come forth victorious, 
triumph over all opposition, and, having delivered from 
their servitude the greatest part of those souls that are im- 
prisoned in mortal bodics, shall dissolve the frame of this 
eo yon. 1. P Tf 
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: aeeciie their Gpdbes.* The € first deacons « 
_. being chosen from among the . rere be 
__ lestine, were suspected by the foreign Jews a A oa in 
7 distributing the offerifes which were presented for the 
support of the poor.’ To remedy, therefore this disorder, 






seven other deacons were chosen, by order of the apostles, 


and employed in the service of that part of the church at 


Jerusalem, which was composed of the foreign J ews, GONG 
yerted to Christianity.. Of these new ministers, six. were — 


foreigners, as appears by their names ; the seventh was 
chosen out of the proselytes, of whom there were a eertain 
number among the first Christians at Jerusalem, and to 






whom it was reasonable, that some regard should be. 


shown i in the election of the deacons, as well as to the fo- 
reign Jews. All the other Christian Churches followed the 
ny le of that of Jerusalem, in whatever related to the 









a. ti churches, elected deaconesses, and chose, for that 
Urp ose, matrons or widows of eminent sanctity, ‘who also 
e ministered to the necessities of the poor, and performed 


h Acis v. 6, 10. 

Those who may be surprised at my affirming, that the young men, mentioned in the 
passages here referred to, were the deacons, or ministers of the church of Jerusalem, 
are desired to consider, that the words vewrepet, vexvioxos, 1, e. young men, are not always 
used to determine the age of the persons to whom they are applied, but are frequently 
employed to point out their offices, or functions, both by the Greek and Latin writers. 
The same rule of interpretation that diversifiesthe sense of the word presbyter, which, 
as all know, signifies sometimes the age of ‘a person, and, at other times, his function, 
is manifestly applicable to the word before us. As, therefor e, by the title of presby- 
ters, the heads or rulers of a society are pointed out, without any regard to their age ; 
so by the term 2 young nen, we are often to Guderiand ministers ov servants, because 
such are generally in the flower of youth. This mterpretation may be confirmed by 
examples, which are not wanting even in the New Testament. Christ himself seems 

to attribute this sense to the word vewrepoc, Luke xxii, 26, oaCwv ey upasy, peer 8m tos 0 vemre- 
* gos. Our Saviour explains the term paca, by the word yyouseevoc, and it therefore signi- 
fies a presbyter, or ruler ; he also substitutes, a little after, o dvexovey, in the place of yéz- 
zpos, Which confirms our interpretation in the most unanswerable manner. So that 
pata, and yeewreps are not here indications of certain ages, but of certain functions, and 
the precept of Christ amounts to this; “ he that performs the office of a presbyter or 
‘elder among you, let him not think himself superior tothe ministers or deacons.” The 
pass sage of 1 Pet. v. 5, is still more express to cur purpose ; O folns Ve@repol, UToTAYNTE ToL 
expec Curepote. It is evident from the preceding verses, that presbyter here is the name of 
an office, and points out a ruler or teacher of the church; and that the term yewrepec is 
“also to be interpreted, not young men in point of age, put the ministers, or servants of 
thechurch. St. Peter, haying solemnly exhorted the presbyters, not to abuse the power 
that was comnutted to them, | addresses his discourse to the ministers, or deacons of the 
chur ch; “ but likewise, ye younger, i. e. ministers and deacons, despise not the orders 
ee presbyters or elders, but perform cheerfully whatsoever they command you.” 
\ ame sense, does St. Luke employ this term, Acts v. 6, 10, and his vewrepo: and 
yeayiruoe are, undoubtedly, the deacons of the church of Jer iealem of whom the Greelz 
Jews ¢ omplain afterward to the apostles, Acts vi, 1, &. on account of the partial distri- 
bution of the alms. I might confirm the sense of the word young men by number- 
tess citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of authors, sacred and pro- 


fane; but this is not the proper place for demonstrations of this nature. 
3 a ets vi. 4, &e. 





joie. and office of the deacons. Some, particularly the 
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several other offices, that tended to the maintenance of 
order and decency in the church." eis 


ae 


x1. Such was the constitution of the Christian churchin oa 


its infancy, when its assemblies were neither nu- 
merous nor splendid. ‘Three or four presbyters, ber 
men of remarkable piety and wisdom, ruled these small 
congregations in perfect harmony, nor did they stand in 


_ need of any president or superior to maintain concord and _- 


order where no dissensions were known. But the number 
of the presbyters and deacons increasing with that of the 
churches, and the sacred work of the ministry growing 
more painful and weighty, by a number of additional du- 
ties, these new circumstances required new regulations. | 
It was then judged necessary, that one man of distinguish- 
ed gravity and wisdom should preside in the council of — 
presbyters, in order to distribute among his colleagu 
their several tasks, and to be a centre of union to t 
whole society. ‘This person was, at first, styled the 
_of the church to which he belonged, but was: afte 
distinguished by the name of bishop, or inspector; aname _ 
borrowed from the Greek language, and expressing the _ 
principal part of the episcopal function, which was to in- 










ye, 


a 
a 
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spect into, and superintend the affairs of the church. Itis © . 


highly probable, that the church of Jerusalem, grown con- 
siderably numerous, and deprived of the ministry of the 
apostles, who were gone to instruct the other nations, was 
the first which chose a president or bishop. ‘And it is no 
less probable, that the other churches followed by de- 
grees such a respectable example. 

xu. Let none, however, confound the bishops of this 
primitive and golden period of the church with ye nature ot 
those of whom we read in thefollowing ages. For fier! 
though they were both distinguished by the same “"" 
name, yet they differed extremely, and that im many res- 
‘pects. A bishop, during the first and second century, was 
a person who had the care ofoneChristian assembly,which, 
at that time, was, generally speaking, small enough to be 
contained in a private house. In this assembly he acted not 
so much with the authority of a master, as with the zeal 
and diligence of a faithful servant. He instructed the peo- 
ple, performed the several parts of divine worship, attend- 


k For an ample account of the deacons and deaconesses of the primitive church, see 
Zeigler, De diaconis et diaconissis, cap. XIX. p. 347. Basnagii Annal. Polit. Eccles. ad 
A, xxxv. tom. i, p. 450. Bingham, Orig. Eceles. lib. ii. cap. Xx. 

1 Rey. ii, 3. 
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ed the sick, and inspected into the circumstances and sup- — 
plies of the poor. He charged, indeed,the presbyters with 
the performance of those duties and services, which the 
multiplicity of his engdgements rendered it impossible for 
him to fulfil; but had not the power to decide or enactany 
thing without the consent of the presbyters and people. 
And, though the episcopal office was both laborious and 
singularly dangerous, yet its revenues were eee ° 
small, since the church had no certain income, but depend-— 
ed on the gifts or oblations of the multitude, which were, 
no doubt, mconsiderable, and were, moreover, to be divi- 
ded between the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and poor. 
xu. The power and jurisdiction of the bishops were not 
| long confined to these narrow limits, but soon ex- 


| teaver of tendedthemselves,and that bythe following means. 
Hoceses | 







¢€ 


°*r 'The bishops, who lived in the cities, had, either 
eir own ministry or that of their presbyters, erected 
w churches in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
‘hese churches, continuing under the inspection and mi- 


-nistry of the bishops, by whose labours and counsels they 


had been engaged to embrace the gospel, grew imper: 

eeptibly into ecclesiastical provinces, which the Greeks | 
afterward called dioceses. But as the bishop of the city 

could not extend his labours and inspection to all these 

churches in the country and inthe villages, so he appoint- 

ed certain suffragans or deputies to govern and to instruct 

these new societies; and they were distinguished by the ti- 

tle of chorepiscopi, i. e. country bishops. This order held 

the middle rank between bishops and presbyters, being 

inferior to the former, and superior to the latter. 

_xry. The churches, in those ancient times, were entirely 
whener _ Independent; none of them subject to any foreign 
nurpaitns Jurisdiction, but each one governed by its own 
cedinthenrs: FUlers and its own laws. For, though the 
cemmy- churches founded by the apostles, had. this par- 
ticular deference shown them, that they were consulted in 
difficult and doubtful cases ; yet they had no judicial au- 


thority, no sort of supremacy over the others, nor the least 







right to enact laws for them. Nothing, on the contrary, 
ig more evident than the perfect equality that reigned 
among the primitive churches; nor does there even ap- 


avin this first century, the smallest trace of that asso- 
ciation of provincial churches, from which councils and me- 
tropolitans derive their origin. It was only in the second 
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century that the custom of holding councils commenced in 
Greece, from whence it soon spread through the other 
provinces.” _ rye , we il 
/ xv. The principal place among the Christian doctors, 
and among those also, who by their writings were qi¢ principal 
instrumental in the progress of the truth, is due mc th 
to the apostles and certain of their disciples, who “ses. 
were set apart and inspired by God, to. record the actions 
of Christ and his apostles. The writings of these holy 
men, which are comprehended in the books of the New 
Testament, are in the hands of all who profess themselves 
Christians. Those who are desirous of particular infor- 
mation with respect to the history of these sacred books, 
and the arguments which prove their divine authority, 
their genuineness, and purity, must consult: the learned 
authors who have written professedly upon that matter." 
xvi. The opinions, or rather the conjectures, of the 
learned, concerning the time when the books of oe 
the New Testament were collected into one vol- Tetme |. 
ume, as also about the authors of that collection, »*"*** 
are extremely different. ‘This important question is at- 
tended with great and almost insuperable difficulties to us 
in these latter times.° It is, however, sufficient for us to 
know, that, before the middle of the second century, the 
greatest part of the books of the New ‘Testament were 
read in every Christian society throughout the world, and 
received as a divine rule of faith and manners. Hence it 
appears, that these sacred writings were carefully separa- 
ted from several human compositions upon the same sub- 
ject, either by some of the apostles themselves, who lived 
so long, or by their disciples and successors, who were 
spread abroad through all nations.’ We are well assured," 


m The meeting of the church of Jerusalem, mentioned in the xvth chapter of the Acts, 
is commonly considered as the first Christian council. But this notion arises from the 
manifest abuse of the word council, That meeting was only of one church ; and, if 
such a meeting be called a council, it will follow that there were innumerable councils 
in the primitive times. But every one knows, that a council is an assembly of depu- 
ties or commissioners sent from several churches, associated by certain bonds in a 
general body, and therefore the supposition above-mentioned falls to the ground. 
nFor the history of the books of the New Testament, see particularly Jo. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Grec. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 122—127. The same learned author has 
given an accurate list of the writers, who have defended the divinity of these sacred 
books, in his Delectus Argumeniorum et Syllabus Scriplorum pro verit. relig. Chris- 
i . i. p. 502. : ‘ 
i Bots. Ene. Bibliotheca S. seu Diatriba de librorum N. T. Canone, published at 
Amsterdam in 1710; as also Jo. Mill. Prolegomen. ad Nov. Test. § 1, p. 23. 
p See Frickius, De cura Veteris Ecclesia cirea Canon. cap. "i. p- 86. 
q This is expressly affirmed by Eusebius,-in the xxivth chapter of the third book of 
his Ecclesiastical History. 
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that the four gospels were collected during the life of St. 
John, and that the three first received the approbation of — 
this divine apostle. And why may we not suppose that 
the other books of the New Testament were gathered to- 
gether at the same time ? : eA 

xvit. What renders thishighly probable is, that the most 
. urgent necessity required its being done. For, 
— fees NOt long after Christ’s ascension into heaven, se- 
wre. -veral histories of his life and doctrines, full of pi- 
ous frauds and fabulous wonders, were composed, by per- 
sons whose intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but whose 
writings discovered the greatest superstition and igno-. 
rance. Nor was this all; productions appeared which 
were imposed upon the world by fraudulent men, as the 
writings of the holy apostles." ‘These apocryphal and spu- 
rious writings must have produced a sad confusion, and 
_ rendered both the history and the doctrine of Christ un- 
certain, had not the rulers of the church used all possible 
care and diligence in separating the books that were truly 
apostolical and divine from all that spurious trash, and 
conveying them down to posterity in one volume. 

=xvinl. ‘The writer, whose fame surpassed that of all 

others in this century, the apostles excepted, was 

piston 3¢ Clemens, bishop of Rome. ‘The accounts whieh 
aes remain of his life, actions, and death, are for the 
most part uncertain. Two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
written in Greek, have been attributed to him, of which 
the second has been looked upon as spurious, and the firs 
as genuine, by many learned writers." But even this lat- 
ter seems to have been corrupted and interpolated by some 
ignorant and presumptuous author, who appears to have 





rSuch of these writings as are yet extant have been’earefully collected by the 
learned Fabricius, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testament?, which work is published 
in two volumes. Many ingenious and learned observations have been made on 
these spuridus books by the celebrated Beausobre, in his Histoire Critique des dogmes 
de Manichee, livr, ii. p. $37, &e. 

s After Tillemont, Cotelerius and Grave have given some accounts of this great 
man. And all that has been said concerning him by the best and most credible 
writers, has been collected by Rondini, in the first of two books published at Rome 
in the year 1706, under the following title, Libri duo de S.-Clemente, Papa, et Mar- 
tyre ejusque Basilica in urbe Roma. ; 
tJ, A. Fabricius, in the vth chapter of the fourth book of his Bibliotheca Greca 
mentions the editions that have been given of St. Clement’s epistles. To-this ac- 

unt, we must add the edition published at Cambridge, in 1718, which is preferable 
to the preceding ones in many respects. 

u See the ample account that is given of these two Greek epistles of Clemens, 
by the learned Dr. Lardner, in the first volume of the second part of his valuable 
work, entitled, The Credibility of the Gospel History, Sic. &c. 
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_ been displeased at observing a defect of learning and ge- 
nius in the writings of so great a man as Clemens.” 
xix. ‘The learned are now unanimous in regarding the 
other writings which bear the name of Clemens, 
viz. the eal Canons, the 4postolic Constitu- Te tives 


: oy? > x falsely attri- 
tions, the Recognitions of Clemens and Clementi- «4! 


na,*as spurious productions ascribed by some impostor to 
this venerable prelate, in order to procure them a high de- 
gree of authority.” ‘The -4postolical Canons, which con- 
sist of Lxxxv ecclesiastical laws, contain a view of the 
church government and discipline received among the 
Greek and oriental Christians in the second and third cen- 
tury. The vii books of postolical Constitutions are the 
work of some austere and melancholy author, who, hay- 
ing taken it into his head to reform the Christian worship, 
which he looked upon as degenerated from its original 
purity, made no scruple to pretix to his rules the names of 
the apostles, that thus they might be more speedily and fa- 
vourably received.’ The Recognitions of Clemens, which 
differ very little from the Clementina, are the witty and 
agreeable productions of an Alexandrian Jew, well versed 
in philosophy. ‘They were written in the third century, 
with a design to answer, in a new manner, the objections 
of the Jews, philosophers, and gnostics, against the Chris- 
Pisa 


’ ; ¢ 

w See J. Bapt. Cotelerii Palres Apost. tom. i. p. 133, and Bernardi 4dnolatiuncula 
in Clementem, in the last edition of these fathers published by Le Clerc. The learn- 
ed Wotton has endeavoured, though without success, in his observations on the 
(Shiites of Clemens, to refute the annotations above mentioned. 

{i> x Beside these writings attributed to Clemens, we may reckon Two Epistles 
which the learned Wetstein found in a Syriac version of the Néw Testament, which 
he took the pains to translate from Syriac into Latin, and has subjoined both the ori- 
ginal and the translation to his famons edition of thes-Greek Testament, published at 
Amsterdam in two volumes in folio, in the years 1751 and 1752. The title prefixed to. 
these epistles is as follows: Due Epistole S. Clementtis Romani Discipuli Petri Apos- 
toli, quas ex Codice Manuscripto Novi Test. Syriaci nune primum erutas, cum ver- 
sione Latina adposita edidit Jo. Jacobus Wetstenius. ‘he manuscript of the Syriac 
version, from whence these epistles were taken, was procured by the good offices of 
Sir James Porter, a judicious patron of literature and men of letters, who, at that time, 
was British ambassador at Constantinople. The authenticity of these epistles is bold- 
ly maintained by Wetstein, and learnedly opposed by Dr. Lardner, in a Dissertation 
upon the two Episiles ascribed to Clement of Rome, lately published by Mr. Wetstein, &c, 
The celebrated professor Venema .of Franeker suspected also the spuriousness of 
these epistles; see an aecount of his controversy with Wetstein on that subject, in 
the Bibliotheque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. il. p. 51, &e. p. 311. : 

y For an account of the fate of these writings, and the editions that have been. gi- 
ven of them, it will be proper to consult two dissertations of the learned Itigius ; 
the one De Patribus Apostolicis, which he has prefixed to his Bibliotheca Patrum 

| Apostolicorum ; and the other De Pseudepigraphis Apostolicis, which he has subjoined 
to the appendix of his book De Heresiarchis Avi Apostolici. See also Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Greca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &e. and lib. vi. cap. i. p. 4. oe 
~ 4 Budeeus has collected the various opinions of the learned concerning the Apostol~ 
cal Canons and Constitutions, in his Isagoge in. Theologiam; part si. ch. ¥. p. 746. 
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tian religion ; and the careful perusal of them will be ex- 
~ tremely useful to such as are curious of information with 
respect to. the state of the Christian church in the primi: 
tive times. ; 
xx. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, succeeds (iemenas in 
Ienativevicn. the list of the  postolic Faikoee among whom 
pot Antics. Were placed such Christian doctors as had conver-_ 
sed with the apostles themselves, or their disciples. This 
1a and venerable man, who was the disciple and‘fami- 
liar friend of the apostles, was, by the order of Trajan, _ 
brought to Rome, and exposed to wild beasts in the public 
‘theatre, where he suffered martyrdom with the utmost con- 
stancy.’ ‘There are yet extant several epistles, attributed 
io him, concerning the authenticity of which there have 
been, however, tedious and warm disputes among the 
learned, which still subsist. Of these epistles, seven are 
‘said to have been written by this eminent martyr, during 
his journey from Antioch to Rome; and these the most of 
learned men acknowledge to be genuine, as they stand in 
the edition that was published i in the last century from a 
manuscript in the Medicean library. ‘The others are ge- 
nerally rejected as spurious. As tomy own sentiments of 
this matter, though [ am willing to adopt this opinion as 
preferable to any other, yet [ cannot help looking upon 
the authenticity of the Epistle to Polycarp as extremely 
dubious, on account of the difference of style ; and, in- 
deed, the whole sl pestian relating to the epistles ‘of St. co? 
natius in general, seems to me to labour under much o ae 
scurity, and to be embarrassed with many difficulties. 
xxi. The Epistle to the Philippians, which is ascribed 
to Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, who, in the middle 
*werr of the second century, suffered martyrdom in a 
-yenerable and advanced age, is looked upon by some as 
genuine ; by others, as spurious ; and itis no easy matter 
Boe, t6 determine this question.“ ‘The Epistle of Bar- 
Bambas. “nabas was the production of some Jew, who, 





a See, for a full account of this work, Mosheim’s dissertation, De turbata per. recen- 
thores Platonicos Ecclesia, § 34, p. 174. (ks This dissertation is in the first volume of 
that Jearned work, which our author published some years ago under the title of 
Syntagma Dissertationum ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam pertinentium. 

b cond Tillemont’s Memoires pour servir a ? Histoire de VEglise, tom. ii. Pae us Pp. 
42— : 
“5G Por: an account of this controyer sy, concerning the siitoenena the BA of 
emia it will be proper to consult the Biihotieaa Greca of Fabricius, Nib. v. cap: 

i. p. 38—47. 

d For an account of this mar tyr, and of the eyfctie attributed to him, see Tille- 
mont’s Memotes, &. vol. ii, part ii, p. 297; as also Fabricii Bibroth: Greca, lib. y- 
cap, i. p, 47, 


/ 
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most probably, lived in this century, and whose mean abi- 

lities and superstitious attachment to Jewish fables show, — 
notwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, that he 
tmust have been a very different person from the true Bar- 
nabas, who was St. Paul’s companion.’ The work, which 
is entitled: The Shepherd of Hermas, because the angel, 
who bears. the principal part in it, is represented in the 
. form and habit of a shepherd, was composed in the second 
century by Hermas, who was brother to Pius bishop of 
Rome.’ This whimsical and visionary writer has taken 
the liberty to invent several dialogues or conversations be- 
tween God and the angels, in order to insinuate, in a more 
_ easy and agreeable manner, the precepts which he thought 
_useful and salutary, into the minds of his readers. But 
imdeed the discourse, which he puts into the mouths of 
those celestial beings, is more insipid and senseless than © 
what we commonly hear among the meanest of the mul- 
titude.* " 
xxur. We may here remark in general, that these apos- 
tolic fathers, and the other writers, who, in the in- the general 
fancy of the church, employed their pens in the 32%, 
cause of Christianity, were neither remarkable for “°° 
their learning nor their eloquence. Onthecontrary, they 
express the most pious and admirable sentiments in the | 
plainest and most illiterate style." This, indeed, is rather 

a matter of honour thanof reproach to the Christian cause ; 

since we see, from the conversion of a great part of man- 
‘kind to the gospel by the ministry of weak and illiterate 
men, that the progress of Christianity is not to be attri- 
buted to human means, but to a divine power. 


eSee Tillemont’s Memoires, &c: vol. i. part iii. p. 1043. Ittigius’s Select. Hist. Ee- 
eles. Capita, ) 1, cap.i.§ 14, p. 173, and lib. v. cap. i.) 4,p.4. 
f This now appears with the utmost evidence from a very ancient fragment of a 
small book, concerning the canon of the Holy Scriptures, which the learned Lud. 
~ Anton. Muratori published some years ago from an ancient manuscript in the library 
at Milan, and which is to be found inthe Aniig. Italicar. medi evi, tom. iil. diss. xliii. 
. 853. ; 
, = We are indebted for the best edition of the Shepherd of Hermas, to Fabricius, 
who has added it to the third volume of his Codex Apocryphus N. Testamenti. We 
find also some account of this writer in the Biblioth. Graca, of the same learned 
author, book v. chap. ix. 69, p. 7, and also in Ittigius’s dissertation, De Patribus 
Apostolicis, § 85, p. 184, &e. . 

h All the writers mentioned in this chapter are usually called apostolic fathers. Of 
these writers, Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius, and after him Le Clerc, have published a collec- 
tion in two volumes, accompanied both with their own annotations and the remarks 

_of other learned men. 
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mG CHAPTER. Ill. 


CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN" ‘THIS CENTURY. 


t. Tur whole of the Christian religion is comprehended 
in two great points, of which the first regards 
Thenatureof what we are to believe, and the other relates to 
religion —-_ our conduct and actions; or, to express the mat- - 
ter more briefly, the gospel presents to us objects of faith 
and rules of practice. ‘The former are expressed by the 
apostles by the term mystery or the truth ; and the latter — 
by that of godliness or piety.' The rule and standard of 
both are those books which contain the Revelation, that 
God made of his will to persons chosen for that purpuse, 
_whether before or after the birth of Christ. And these 
divine books are usually called T'he Old and New Testa- 
ment. : 
u1. The apostles and their disciples took all possible care, 
and that in the earliest times of the chureh, that 
iapeureins these sacred books might be in the hands of all 
Spurs Christians, that they might be read and explained — 
in the assemblies of the faithful, and thus contribute, both 
in private and in public, to excite and nourish in the minds 
of Christians a fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attach- 
ment to the ways of piety and virtue. Those who per- 
formed the office of interpreters, studied above all things 
plainness and perspicuity. At the same time it must be 
- acknowledged, that, even in this century, several Christians — 
adopted that absurd and corrupt custom, used among the 
Jews, of darkening the plain words of the holy Scriptures 
by insipid and forced allegories, and of drawing them vio- 
lently from their proper and natural signification, in order 
to extort from them certain mysterious and hidden signifi- 
cations. For a proof of this, we need go no further than 
the episile of Barnabas, which is yet extant. 
iu. ‘The method of teaching the sacred doctrines of re- 
POb tcnching ligion was, at this time, most simple, far removed 
eer. from all the subtile rules of philosophy, and all the 
precepts of human art. This appears abundantly, not 
only in the writings of the apostles, but also in all those of 
the second century, which have survived the ruins of time. _ 
Neither did the apostles, or their disciples, ever think of 
collecting into a regular system the principal doctrines of 


i1 Tim. iii, 9, vi 3. Titi. 1, 
~ 
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the Christian religion, or of demonstrating them in a scien- 


tific and geometrical order. The beautiful and candid sim- 


plicity of these early ages rendered such philosophical 


niceties unnecessary ; and the great study of those who: 
embraced the gospel was rather to express its -divine in- ~ 


fluence i their dispositions and actions, than to examine 
its doctrines with an excessive curiosity, or to explain 
them by the rules of human wisdom. 


Iv. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of the prin- | : 


cipal doctrines of Christianity in that form, which pre aposties 
bears the name of the postles’ Creed, and which, °° — 
from the fourth century downward, was almost generally 


- considered as a production of the apostles. All, however, 


who have the least knowledge of antiquity, look upon this 
Opinion as entirely false and destitute of all foundation.* 


There is much more reason and judgment in the opinion 


of those, who think that this creed was not all composed 
at once, but from small beginnings was imperceptibly aug- 
mented in proportion to the growth of heresy, and accord- 
ing to the exigencies and circumstances of the church, 


+ from whence it was designed to banish the errors that 


pS 


F 


daily arose.’ 

_ y. In the earliest times of the church, all who professed 
firmly to believe that Jesus was the only Redeem- the aistine- 
er of the world, and who, in consequence of this ehumene 
profession, promised to live in a manner conform- one sg 
able to the purity of his holy religion, were immediately 
received among the disciples of Christ. ‘This was all the 
preparation for baptism then required ; and a more ac- 
curate instruction in the doctrines of Christianity was to 
be administered to them after their receiving that sacra- 
ment. But when Christianity had acquired more consis- 
tence, and churches rose to the true God and his eternal 
Son, almost in every nation, this custom was changed for 
the wisest and most solid reasons. ‘Then none were ad- 
mitted to baptism, but suchas had been previously instruct- 


ed in the principal points of Christianity, and had also — 


given satisfactory proofs of pious dispositions and upright 


~KSee Budeus’s Isagoge ad Theologiam, lib. i. cap. ii, § 2, p. 441; as also Walchii 
Introductio in Libros Symbolicos; lib. i, cap. ii. p. 87. tae ea 
1 This opinion is confirmed in the most learned and ingenious manner by Sir Peter 


King, in his History of the Apostles’ Creed. Such, however, as read this valuable 


work with pleasure, and with a certain degree of prepossession, would do well to 
consider, that its learned author, upon several occasions, has given us conjectures 
instead of proofs, and also that his conjectures are not always so happy, as justly te 
command our assent, 


& 
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intentions. Hence arose the distinction between catechu- ~ 
3 8 CRS epee @ e) . 
mens who are in a state of probation, and under the in- 
‘struction of persons appointed for that purpose ; and be- 
 lievers, who were consecrated by baptism, and thus ini- 
tiated into all the mysteries of the Christian faith, == 
| v1. The methods of instructing the catechumens differed 
qe eaten. according to their various capacities. Those, in 
mene aver. Whom the natural force of reason was small, were 
es taught no more than the fundamental principles 
and truths, which are, as it were, the basis of Christianity. 
_ Those, on the contrary, whom their instructers judged ca- 
_ pable of comprehending, in some measure, the whole sys- 
tem of divine truth, were furnished with superior degrees 
of knowledge; and nothing was concealed from them, 
which could have any tendency to render them firm in 
their profession, and to assist them in arriving at Christian 
perfection. The care of instructing such was committed 
to persons who were distinguished by their gravity and — 
wisdom, and also by their learning and judgment. And 
from hence it comes, that the ancient doctors generally 
divide their flock into two classes; the one comprehending - _ 
such as were solidly and thoroughly instructed, the other, — 
those who were acquainted with little more than the first 
principles of religion; nor do they deny that the methods 
of instruction applied to these two sorts of persons were 
extremely different. 








vit. The Christians took all possible care to accustom 

_ ._ » their children to the study of the Scriptures, and 

 qheasteniss tO instruct them in the doctrines of their holy re- 

‘Etiaoner ligion; and schools were every where erected for 
sheiryou'> this purpose, even from the very commencement 

of the Christian church. We must not, however, confound 

the schools designed only for children, with the gymnasia, 

- or academies of the ancient Christians, erected in several 

large cities, in which persons of riper years, especially such 

as aspired to be public teachers, were instructed in the dif- 

ferent branches both of human learning and of sacred eru- 

dition. We may, undoubtedly, attribute to the apostles 

themselves, and their injunctions to their disciples, the ex- 

cellent establishments, in which the youth destined to the 

holy ministry received an education suitable to the solemn 

office they were to undertake." St. John erecteda school 


2 Tim, ii. 2: 


iy. aaa . is 
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* of this kind at Ephesus, and one of the same nature was 
founded by Polycarp at Smyrna... But none of these 
‘were in greater repute than that which was established at 
_ Alexandria,? which was commonly called the catechetieal 
school, and is generally supposed to have been erected by 

St. Mark? | moe eee | 
vit. The ancient Christians are supposed by many to: 
have had a secrei doctrine ; and if by this be meant, 7. secret 
that they did not teach all in the same:manner, or 90s 2. 
reveal all at once, and to all indiscriminately, “*°* 

_ the sublime mysteries of religion, there is nothing in this _ 
‘that may not be fully justified. It would have been im- — 
__ proper, for example, to. propose to those, who were yet to 
~ be converted to Christianity, the more difficult doctrines of — 
the gospel, which surpass the comprehension of imperfect 

mortals. Such were, therefore, first instructed in those 
- points which are more obvious and_- plain, until they be- 
came capable of higher and more difficult attammments in 
religious knowledge. Nay, more ; even those who were 
already admitted into the society of Christians, were, in 
_ point of instruction, differently dealt with according to 
their respective capacities. Those who consider the secret 
doctrine of this century in any other: light, or give to it a 
greater extent than what we have here attributed to it, 
- confound the superstitious practices of the following ages, 
with the simplicity of the discipline which prevailed at the 
time of which we write.? bo 
1x. The lives and manners of the Christians in this cen- 
tury, are highly celebrated by most authors, and qyeiivesana 
recommended to succeeding generations as un- ("fs 
spotted models of piety and virtue. And if these Cb™st#s: 
miums be confined to the greatest part of those, who 
ced Christianity in the infancy of the church, they 





'? Jrenus, adv. Heres. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148, edMassuet. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
ib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. j 
(t= ° The Alexandrian school, was renowned fora succession of learned doctors, as 
we find by the accounts of Eusebius and St. Jerome ; for, after St. Mark, Pantznus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and many others, taught in it the doctrines of the gos- —* 
pel, and rendered it a famous seminary for Christian philosophy and religious know- 
ledge. There were also at Rome, Antioch, Caesarea, Edessa, and in several other 
places, schools of the same nature, though not all of equal reputation. 
See the dissertation of Schmidius, De Schola Catechetica Alexandrina; as also 
Aulisius, Delle Scuole Sacre, book ii. ch. i. ii. p.5—17, and ch. xxi, p. 92, The cu- 
rious reader will finda learned account of the more famous Christian schools in the 
eastern parts, at Edessa, Nisibis, and Seleucia, and indeed of the ancient scheols in ge-' 
neral, in Assemanus’s Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticane, tom. iii. part. ii. p. 914-919. 
. 4 Many learned observations upon the secret discipline, have been collected by the 
celebrated Christoph. Matt. Pfaitius, in his Dissert. poster. de Prajudiciis Theolog. 
» $18, p. 149, &e, in Primitiis Tubingensibus. 
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are certainly distributed with justice. But many run into 


extremes upon this head, and estimating the lives and man- 
ners of all by the illustrious examples of some eminent 
saints, or'the sublime precepts and exhortations of certain 
pious doctors, fondly imagine that every appearance of 
vice and disorder was banished from the first Christian 


‘societies. The greatest part of those authors, who have 


written concerning the innocence and sanctity of the pri- 


-mitive Christians, have fallen ito this agreeable error. 
And a gross error indeed it is, as the strongest testimonies 


‘ 





too evidently prove. | Lee 
_ x. One of the circumstances which contributed chiefly 


¥xcommmi. tO preserve at least an external appearance of . 


i sanctity in the Christian church, was the right of - 


excluding from thence, and from all participation of the 
sacred rites and ordinances of the gospel, such as had been 


guilty of enormous transgressions, and to whom repeated 


exhortations to repentance and amendment had been ad- 
ministered in vain. This right was vested in the church, 


from the earliest period of its existence, by the apostles — 
themselves, and was exercised by each Christian assembly 


upon its respective members. ‘The rulers or doctors de- 


nounced the persons whom they thought unworthy of the 


privileges of church communion, and the people, freely 


approving or rejecting their judgment, pronounced the de- 


“i 


cisive sentence. It was not, however, irrevocable ; for 


such as gave undoubted signs of their sincere repentance, 
and declared their solemn resolutions of future reforma- 


their crimes had been ; but, in case of a relapse, their se- 


a 


tion, were readmitted into the church, ‘rela tel se . 


cond exclusion became absolutely irreversible." ; 
_ x1. It will easily be imagined, that unity and peace 


could not reign long in the church, since it was. 


ses among composed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded 
“each other with the bitterestaversion. Beside, as 


the converts to Christianity could not extirpate radically 


the prejudices which had been formed in their minds by 


education, and confirmed by time, they brought with them 


ito the bosom of the church more or less of the errors of 


their former religions. Thus the seeds of discord and 


controversy were early sown, and could not fail to spring - 
up soon into animosities and dissensions, which accord- 


i "See Morinus, Comm. de Disciplina Penitentie, lib. ix. cap. xix, p. 670, 
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inely broke out, and divided the church. The first of 


_ these controversies, which was set on foot in the church 
of Antioch, regarded the necessity of observing the law 


of Moses, and its issue is mentioned by St. Luke in The 


Acts of the Apostles.’ This controversy was followed by 


many others, either with the Jews, who were violently at- 


tached to the worship of their ancestors, or with the vota- 


ries of a wild and fanatical sort of philosophy; or with 
suchas, mistaking the true genius of the Christian religion, 
abused it monstrously to the encouragement of their vices, 
and the indulgence of their appetites and-passions.' St. 
Paul andthe other apostles have, in several places of their 


‘writings, mentioned these controversies, but with such 
brevity, that: it is difficult, at this distance of time, to come 


at the true state of the question in these various disputes. 


- xu. The most weighty and important of all these con-, 


troversies, was that which certain Jewish doctors . controversy 


_ raised at Rome, and in other Christian churches, 3p nese 


of acceptance 


concerning the means of justification and accep- ** ""°™ 


_ tance with God, and the method of salvation pointed out 
- in the word of God. The apostles, wherever they exer- 


merits, while the Jewish doctors maintained the works of 
the law to be the true efficient cause of the soul’s eternal 


-cised their ministry, had constantly declared all hopes of 


acceptance and salvation delusive, except such as were 
founded on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all-sufficient 


salvation and felicity. This latter sentiment not only led 
to many other errors extremely prejudicial to Christianity, 


but was also injurious to the glory of the divme Saviour. 


For those who looked upon a course of life conformable — 


to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal happiness, 
could not consider Christ as the Son of God, and the Sa- 


viour of mankind, but only as an eminent prophet, or a 
divine messenger, sent from above to enlighten and in- 


struct a darkened world. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that St. Paul took so much pains in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and in his other writings, to extirpate such a perni- 
cious and capital error. ve oe 
xu. The controversy that had been raised concerning 
the necessity of observing the ceremonies of the jeasizing 


Mosaic law, was determined by the apostles in the “*""* 


§ Chap. Xv. : Ne Mea SK % 
t See, for an illustration of these points, Witsius’s Miscellanea Sacra, tom. ti. Ezer- 


_. ‘cit. xx. xxi. xxii. p. 668. As also Camp. Vitringa, Observ. Sacre, lib, iv. cap. ix. x. 
mae Sats j 3 
> &i.p. 952. 
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wisest and most prudent manner.". Their authority, how- 
ever, respectable as itwas, hadnot its full effect. For th 
prejudices which the Jews, especially those who lived in 
Palestine, entertained in favour of the Mosaic law, and 
_ their ancient worship were so deeply rooted in their 
minds, that they could not be thoroughly removed. ‘The 






force of these prejudices wasindeed somewhat diminished — 


after the destruction of Jerusalem, and the ruin of the 


temple, but not entirely destroyed. And hence, as we 
shall see inits place, a part of the Judaizing Christians — 


separated themselves from the rest, and formed a parti- 


cular sect, distinguished by their adherence to the law of | 


Moses 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


‘CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH 
DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. Tur Christian religion was singularly commendable — 


Baptiem ana O11 account of its beautiful and divine simplicity, 
the Lords «a. Which appears from the two great and fundamen- 
supper institu - . L F ° e ° 

tea byobrist. tal principles on which it was built, viz. faith and 
charity. This simplicity was not, however, incompatible 
with certain external rights, and positive institutions, 


which, indeed, are necessary, in this imperfect state, to. 


_ keep alive a sense of religion in the minds of men. The 
rites instituted by Christ himself were only two in num- 
ber, and these designed to continue to the end of the 
church here below, without any variation. ‘These rites 
“were baptismand the holy supper, which are not to be con- 
sidered as mere ceremonies, nor yetas symbolic represen- 


_ tations only, but also as ordmances accompanied with a 


sanctifying influence upon the heart and the affections of 
true Christians. And we cannot help observing here, that 
since the divine Saviour thought fit to appomt no more 

_ than two plain institutions mm his church, this shows us that 
a number of ceremonies is not essential to his religion, 
and that he left it to the free and prudent choice of Chris- 
tians to establish such rites as the circumstances of the 
times, or the exigencies of the church might require. _ 
® Acts xv. : a win 
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_ u. There are several circumstances which incline us to 
think that the friends and apostles of our blessed 


Lord, either tolerated through necessity, or ap-_ Rites inst 


f ie tuted by the 
pointed for wise reasons, many other external 4? 


rites in various places. At the same time, we are not to 


imagine that they ever conferred upon any person a per- 
petual, indelible, pontifical authority, or that they enjoined 


_ the same ‘rites in all churches. We learn, on the contrary, 


from: authentic records, that the Christian worship was, 
from the beginning, celebrated in a different manner in 
different places, and that, no doubt, by the orders, or at 


least with the approbation, of the apostles and their disci- 


ples. In these early times it was both wise and necessary, 
to show, in the establishment of outward forms of wor- 


- ship, some indulgence to the ancient opinions, manners, 


and laws of the respective nations to whom the gospel 


» Was preached. 


ur. From hence it follows, that the opinion of those who 


maintain that the Jewish rites were adopted every tne Jewish 


- where, in the Christian churches, by order of the iN Sever” 


U 


apostles, or their disciples, is destitute of all foun- eg 
‘dation. In those Christian societies, which were totally or 


principally composed of Jewish converts, it was natural to 
retain as much of the Jewish ritual as the genius of Chris- 
tianity would suffer, and a multitude of examples testify 
that this was actually done. But that the same translation 
of Jewish rites should take place in Christian churches, 


where there were no Jews, ora very small and incon- 


siderable number, is utterly incredible, because such an 
event was morally impossible. Ina word, the external 
forms of worship used in the times of old, must necessa- 


_rily have been regulated and modified according to the 


character, genius, and manners of the different nations 
on which the light of the gospelarose. 
ty. Since then there was such a variety in the ritual and. 


discipline of the primitive churches, it must be 
very difficult to give such an account of the wor- ,.piblicas 


ship, mauners, and institutions of the ancient Ss" 

Christians, as will agree with what was practised im all 
those countries where the gospel flourished. ° 'There are, 
notwithstanding, certain laws, whose authority and_obli- 
gation were universal and indispensable among all Chris- 
tians, and of these we shall here give a brief account. 
All Christians were unanimous in setting apart the first day 
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of the week, on which the triumphant Saviour arose from 
the dead, for the solemn celebration of public worship. 
This pious custom, which was derived from the example 
of the church of Jerusalem, was founded upon the express 
appointment of the apostles, who consecrated that day to 
the same sacred purpose, and was observed universally 
throughout all the Christian churches, as appears from the 
united testimonies of the most credible writers.”. The 
seventh day of the week was also observed as a festival,* 
not by the Christians in general, but by such churches only 
as were principally composed of Jewish converts, nor did 
the other Christians censure this custom as criminal and 
unlawful. It appears, moreover, that all the Christian 
churches observed two great anniversary festivals; the 
one in memory of Christ’s glorious resurrection; and 
the other to commemorate the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles.” To these we may add the days on 
which the blessed martyrs laid down their lives for the. 
truth, which days were probably dignified with particular 
solemnities and marks of veneration from the earliest 
times. . be 
_.v. The places in which the first Christians assembled 
to celebrate divine worship, were, no doubt, the houses of 
private persons. But in process of time, it became neces- 
sary, that these sacred assemblies should be confined to one 
fixed place, in which the books, tables, and desks, required _ 
in divine service, might be constantly kept, and the dan- 
gers avoided, which, in those perilous times, attended their _ 
transportation from one place to another. And then, pro- 
bably, the places of meeting, that had formerly belongedto _ 











w Phil. Jac. Hartmannus, De rebus gestis Christianorum sub Apostolis, cap. xv. Pp. 
387. Just. Henn. Bohmer, Dissert. i. Juris Eccles. Antiqui de stato die Christianor. 

. 20, &e. i i 
y x Steph. Curcelleus, Diatriba de esu Sanguinis, Operum Theolog. p. 958. Gab. 
Albaspinzus, Observat. Eccles. lib. i. Observ. xiii. p. 63. It isin vain that many learn- 
ed men have laboured to prove, that in all the primitive churches, both the first — 
and last day of the week were observed as festivals. The churches of Bithynia, of — 

“which Pliny speaks in his letter to Trajan, had only one stated day, for the celebra- 
tion of public worship ; and that was undoubtedly the first day of the week, or what 
we call the Lord’s Day. 

_y There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it as afdoubtful matter, whether 
or no the day of Pentecost was celebrated as a festival so early as the first century. 
See Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, book xx. ch. vi. p- 120. But not- 
withstanding this, there are many weighity reasons for believing that festival as an- 
cient as of that of Easter, which was celebrated, as all agree, from the very first 
‘vise.of the church. It is alse probable, that Friday, the day of Christ’s crucifixion, 
was early distinguished by particular honours from the other days of the week. 
See Jac. Godofred, in Codicem Theodosii, tom. i. p. 138. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatican. tom. i. p. 217, 237. Martene, Thesaur. 4Anecdot. tom. y. De GO 1 eee 
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4 private persons, became the property ofthe whole Christian 


community.” These few remarks are, in my opinion, suf- 
ficient to determine that question, which has been so long 
and so tediously debated, viz. whether the first Christians 
had churches or not ?* Since if any are pleased to give the 
name of church to a house, or the part of a house, which, — 


though appointed as the place of religious worship, was _ oh 


neither separated from common use, nor considered as — 
holy in the opinion of the people, it will be readily grant- 
ed that the most ancient Christians had churches. 
v1. In these assemblies the holy Scriptures were pub- 
licly read, and for that purpose were divided into tye manner 
certain portions or lessons. ‘This part of divine {squie™? 


the public 
service was followed by a brief exhortation to the [ee Rsem- 
people, in which eloquence and art gave place to 
the natural and fervent expression of zeal and charity. If 
any declared themselves extraordinarily animated by the 
_Holy Spirit, they were permitted to explain successively 
the divine will, while the other prophets,who were present, 
decided how much weight and authority was to be attri- 
- buted to what they said. ‘The prayers, which made a 
considerable part of the public worship, came in at the 
conclusion of these discourses, and were repeated by the 
people after the bishop or presbyter, who presided in the 
service.’ To these were added certain hymns, which were. 
‘sung, not by the whole assembly, but by persons appoimted 
for that purpose, during the celebration of the Lord’s sup- 
per, and the feasts of charity. Such were the essential 
parts of divine worship, which were observed in all Chris- 
‘tian churches, though perhaps the method and order in 
which they were performed, were not the same in all.* 
vu. The prayers of the first Christians were followed by 
oblations of bread, wine, and other things ; and tne pons 
hence both the ministers of the church, and the tio" feats of 
poor, derived their subsistence. Every Christian, charity. 
‘who was-in an opulent condition, and indeed every one, 
according to their circumstances, brought with them their 
Hee oa Te ee edad Passhyteria § 8, p. 216, 243, 46, Just-Henn Bohmer, 
Dissert.ii. Juris Eccles. Antiqui. de Antelucanis Christianorum Cetibus, } 4, p. 39. 
-Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, book viii, ch. i. § 3, 4, 5, 6. 
: See dein Mart r, his sécond Apology, p. 98, &c. 
d This must be Me dactood of churches well established, and regulated by fixed. 
and certain laws. For in the first Christian assemblies, which were yet in an Imper- 


fect and fluctuating state, one or other of these circumstances of diyine worship may 
possibly haye been omitted. 
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gifts, and offered them, asit were, unto the Lord. Ofthe 
bread and wine, presented in these offerings, such a quan- 
_ tity was separated from the rest, as was required in the 
administration of the Lord’s supper ; this was consecrated 
by certain prayers pronounced by the bishop alone, to 
which the people assented by saying 4men.' The holy 
supper was distributed by the deacons; and this sacred 
institution was followed by sober repasts, which, from the 
excellent end they were designed to promote, were called 
agape, or feasts of charity... Many attempts have been 
made to fix precisely the nature of these social feasts. But 
here it must be again considered, that the rites and customs 
of the primitive Christians were very different in different 
countries, and that consequently these feasts, like other 
institutions, were not every where celebrated in the same 
manner. ‘This is the true and only way of explaining all 
the difficulties that can arise upon this subject. ee 
vut. The sacrament of baptism was administered in this, 
century, without the public assemblies, in places 
‘Baptism. appointed and prepared for that purpose, and was 
performed by immersion of the whole body in the bap- 
tismal font.* At first it was usual for all who laboured in the 
propagation of the gospel, to be present at that solemn cere- 
mony; and it was customary, that the converts should be 
baptized and received into the church by those under whose 
ministry they had embraced the Christian doctrine. Butthis 
custom was soon changed. When the Christian churches 
“were well established, and governed by a system of fixed _ 
laws, theright of baptizing Christian converts was vested 
in the bishop alone. ‘This right, indeed, he conferred upon 
the presbyters and chorepiscopi, or country bishops, when 
the bounds of the church were still further enlarged,reserv- 
ing however to himself, the confirmation of the baptism, 
which was administered by a presbyter.’ There were, 





_ e See the dissertations of the venerable and learned Pfaff, De oblatione et consecra- 
tone Eucharistiea, which are contained in his Syntagma Dissertation. Theologic.. pub- 
_ Nshed at Stutgard, in 8vo.in the year 1720. 

_ f Justin Martyr 4pologia secunda, p. 98. The several authors who have written 
concerning tbe manner of celebrating the Lord’s.supper, are mentioned by Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. xi. p. 395, &c. 
_ g The authors who have written concerning the Agape, or feasts of charity, are 
mentioned by Ittigius, in his Selecta Historie Eccles. Capita, See. ii. cap. ili. p. 180, 
and also by Pfaff, De Originibus Juris Eccles. p. 68. 
~_h See the learned dissertation of Jo. Gerard Vossius toncerning baptism, Disp. i. 
Thes. vi. p. $1, &c. The reader will also find in the xith chapter and xxvth section 
of the Bibliogr. Antiquar. of the celebrated Pabriciuspén ‘account of the authers 
who have written upon this subject. ; Pye 
‘These observations will illustrate and perhaps decide the question concerning the 
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doubtless, several circumstantial rites and ceremonies ob- 
served in the administration of this sacrament, for the sake 
of order and decency. Of these, however, it is not easy, 
nor perhaps possible, to give a certain or satisfactory ac- 
count; since, upon this subject, we are too much exposed 
to the illusion, which arises from confounding the customs 
of the primitive times with those of succeeding ages. 
ix. Those who were visited with violent or dangerous 
disorders, sent, according to the apostle’s direc- re scx 
tion,“ for the rulers of the church, and, after con- 2" 
_fessing their sins, were recommended by them to the di- 
vine mercy in prayers full of piety and fervour, and were 
also anointed with oil. ‘This rite has occasioned many de- 
bates, and indeed they must be endless, since the silence 
of the ancient writers upon that head rendersit impossible 
to decide the matter with any degree of certainty. The 
anointing the sick is very rarely mentioned in the ancient 
records of the church, though there is no reason to doubt 
of its having been a universal custom among Christians.' 
x. Neither Christ nor his apostles enacted any law con- 
cerning fasting. A custom, however, prevailed pasting in- 
among many Christians of joining abstinence with "* _ 
their prayers, especially when they were engaged inaffairs 
of extraordinary moment and importance.” Ass this cus- 
tom was authorized by no public law, the time that was 
to be employed in these acts of abstinence was left to 
“every one’s private judgment, nor were those looked upon 
as criminal, who contented themselves with observing the 
rules of a strict temperance, without going any further.” 
{In the most ancient times we find no mention of any pub- 
lic and solemn fasts, except upon the anniversary of Christ’s 
crucifixion. But, in process of time, days of fasting were 
introduced, first by custom, and afterward by positive 
appomtment ; though it is not certain what those days 
were, nor whether they. were observed in the first century. 
- Those notwithstanding, who affirm that, in the time of the 


pight of administering baptism, which had been so long debated among the learned; 
ona with such Maoueiae vehemence. See Bohmer, Dissert. xi. Juris Eecles. p 500; 
as also Le Clerc Biblioth. Universelle et Historique, tom. tv. p. 93. 


k James v. 14. { i : 
1 The accounts which the ancient authors have given of this custom, are, the most 


ef them, collected in a treatise published by Launoius, De sacramentis unctionis infir- 
morum, cap. i. p. 444, in the first volume of his works. Among these accounts there 
are very few drawn from the writers of the first ages, and some passages applicable 
to this subject, have been omitted by that learned author. 

m 1 Cor. vii. 5. eat os ig 

n See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii. Similitud, v. p. 931, 936, edit, of Fabricius. 
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apostles, or soon after, the fourth and sixth days ¢ 
week were observed as fasts, are not, it must be 
knowledged, destitute of specious arguments i 
of their opinion.° ee 


(ra | 
ie 3 CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES WHICH TROUBLED THE CHURCH 
Z DURING THIS CENTURY. HAIN dt 


1. Tun Christian church was scarcely formed, when, in _ 

setae different places, there started up certain pretended 
formedinthe reformers, who, not satisfied with the simplicity 
apostics, of that religion which was taught by the apostles, 
meditated changes of doctrine and worship, and set up a 
new religion drawn fromtheir own licentious imaginations. 
This we learn from the writings of the apostles, particular- 
ly from the epistles of St. Paul, where we find that some 
were for forcing the doctrines of Christianity into a con- 
formity with the philosophical systems they had adopted," 
while others were as studious to blend with these doctrines 
the opinions, customs, and traditions of the Jews. Several 
of these are mentioned by the apostles, such as Hymenzus, 
Alexander, Philetus, Hermogenes, Demas,and Diotrephes; 
though the four last are rather to be considered as apostates 
from the truth, than as corrupters of it. : 

u. The influence of these new teachers was but incon- 
andgrowim- Siderable at first. During the lives of the apostles, 
pereepubly- their attemptstoward theperversionof Christianity 
were attended with little success, and the number of their 
followers was exceeding small. 'They, however, acquired 
credit and strength by degrees; and even from the first 
dawn of the gospel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of 
those sects, whose animosities and disputes produced af- 
terward suchtrouble and perplexity intheChristian church. 
The true state of these divisions is more involved in dark- 


ness than any other part of ecclesiastical history; and this — i 


obscurity proceeds partly from the want of ancientrecords, 


© See Beverege's Vindication of the Canon, in the second volume of his edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers, p. 166. he ae 
pl Vim. vi. 20. 1 Tim.i.3,4, Tit. iii. 9. Col. ii. 8. EEN OUR, 
92 Tim ii. 18, and in other places. See also the accurate accounts given of these 
men by Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 952. Ittigius, De heresiarchis avi 
Apostol. § i. cap. vili. p. 84. Buddeus, De Ecclesia Apostolica, cap. v. p. 292, &e. 
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yey from the abstruse and unintelligible nature of the 
doctrines that distinguished these various sects; and finally, 
_ from the ignorance and prejudices of those who have trans- 
‘mitted to us the accounts of them which are yet extant. 
Of one thing indeed we are certain, and that is, that the 
most of these doctrines were chimerical and extravagant 
in the highest degree ; and so far from containing any 
thing that could recommend them to a lover of truth, that 
they rather deserve to occupy a place in the history of 
human delusion and folly." 
_ ut. Among the various sects that troubled the tranquillity 
of the Christian church, the leading one was that the sect of 
of the gnostics. These enthusiastic and self suffi- "8" 
cient philosophers boasted of their being able to restore 
mankind to the knowledge, gnosis, of the true and Supreme 
_ Being, which had been lost in the world. They also fore- 
told the approaching defeat of the evil principle, to whom 
they attributed the creation of this globe, and declared in 
the most pompous terms, the destruction of his associates 
and the ruin of his empire. An opinion has prevailed, 
derived from the authority of Clemens the Alexandrian, 
that the first rise of the gnostic sect is to be dated after the 
death of the apostles,and placed under the reign ofthe empe- 
ror Adrian; and it is also alleged that, before this time, 
the church enjoyed a perfect tranquillity, undisturbed by 
dissensions or sects of any kind. But the smallest degree 
of attention to the language of the holy Scriptures, not to 
mentionthe authority of other ancient records, will prevent 
our adopting this groundless notion. For, from several 
passages of the sacred writings,’ it evidently appears that 
even in the first century, the general meeting of Christians 
was deserted, and separate assemblies formed in several 
places by persons infected with the gnostic heresy ; though, 
at the same time, it must be acknowledged, that this per- 


¥ Certain authors have written professedly concerning the sects that divided the 
church in this and the following century, such as Ittigius in his treatise, De herestar- 
_chis evi Apostolict et Apostolico proxim, printed at Leipsic in 1690, and also in the 
appendix to the same work, published in 1696. Renatus Massuet. in his Dissertations 
refixed to Irenezus, and Tillemont, in his Memotres pour servir a UHistoire del’ Eglise. 
ut these authors, and others whom we shall not mention, have rather collected the 
materials, from which a history of the ancient sects may be composed, than written 
their history. Hinckelman, Thomasius, Dodwell, Horbius, and Basnage, have some 
of them promised, others of them attempted, such a history ; but none of them have 
finished this nseful design. It is therefore to be wished,that some eminent writer,who, 
with a competent knowledge of ancient philosophy and literature is also possessed ofa 
penetrating and unbiassed judgment, would undertake this difficult, but interesting 
‘work. | : 
8] Johnii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Col. ii. 8, 
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nicious sect was not conspicuous, either for its number or | 
its reputation, before the time of Adrian. It is proper 
just to observe here, that under the general appel ‘ 
gnostics are comprehended all those who, in the first 
ages of Christianity, corrupted the doctrine of the gospel — 
by a profane mixture of the tenets of the oriental philoso- 
phy, concerning the origin of evil and the creation of the 
world, with its divine truths. | ya 
Iv. It was from this oriental philosophy, of which the 
a leading principles have been already mentioned, _ 
tena! that the Christian gnostics derived their origin. — 
puilosoptys Tf it was one of the chief tenets of this philoso- _ 
phy, that rational souls were imprisoned in corrupt mat: 
ter, contrary to the will of the Supreme Deity; there — 
were, however, inthis same system, other doctrines which. 
promised a deliverance from this deplorable state of ser- 
vitude and darkness. ‘The oriental sages expected the ar- 
rival of an extraordinary messenger of the Most High upon 
earth ; a messenger invested with a divine authority, en- 
dowed with the most eminent sanctity and wisdom, and 
peculiarly appointed to enlighten, with the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, the darkened minds of miserable mor- 
tals, and to deliver them from the chains of the tyrants and 
usurpers of this world. When, therefore, some of these 
_ philosophers perceived that Christ and his followers 
- wrought miracles of the most amazing kind, and also of 











the most salutary nature to mankind, they were easily in- 


duced to believe that he was the great messenger expected 
from above, to deliver men from the power of the malig- 
nant genii, or spirits, to which, according to their doctrine, 
the world was subjected, and to free their souls from the 
dominion of corrupt matter. This supposition once ad- 
mitted, they interpreted, or rather corrupted, all the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of Christ and his apostles, in such a 
manner, as to reconcile them with their own pernicious te- 
nets. ; ae: 

- y. From the false principle above mentioned arose, as 
oceasions ma. it Was but natural to expect, a multitude of sen- 
enors concer. UMents and notions most remote from the tenor 
tursaatoner Of the gospel doctrines, and the nature of its pre- 
et cepts. The gnostic doctrine, concerning the cre- 
ation of the world by one or more inferior beings of an 
evil, or at least of an imperfect nature, led that sect to 
deny the divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- 
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‘ment, whose accounts of the origin of things so palpably 


contradicted this idle fiction. Through a frantic aversion 
to these sacred books; they lavished their encomiums upon 
the serpent, the first author of sin, and held in veneration 
some of the most impious and profligate persons, of whom 
mention is made in sacred history. 'The pernicious influ- 
ence of their fundamental principle carried them to ali 
sorts of extravagance, filled them with an abhorrence of 
Moses and the religion he taught, and made them assert 
that, in imposing such a system of disagreeable and severe 


laws upon the Jews, he was only actuated by the malig- 
nant author of this world, who consulted his own glory and 


authority, and not the real advantage of men. Their per- 


~ suasion that evil resided in matter, as its centre and source, 


prevented their treating the body with that regard that is 
due to it, rendered them unfavourable to wedlock, as the 
means by which corporeal beings are multiplied, and led 


them to reject the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 


and its future reunion with the immortal spirit. ‘Their no- 
tion, that malevolent geni presided in nature, and that 
from them proceeded all diseases and calamities, wars and 
desolations, induced them to apply themselves to the study 
of magic, to weaken the powers, or suspend the influences 
of these malignant agents. I omit the mention of se- 
veral other extravagances in their system, the enumera- 
tion of which would be incompatible with the character 
of a compendious history. 

vr. The notions of this sect concerning Jesus Christ 
were impious and extravagant. For, though they 


Their opi- 


considered him as the Son of the Supreme God fii coon. 


sent from the pleroma, or habitation of the Ever- "2°" 

lasting Father, for the happiness of miserable mortals; yet 
they entertained unworthy ideas both of his person and 
offices. ‘They denied his deity, looking upon him as the 
Son of God, and consequently inferior to the Father; and 
they rejected his humanity, upon the supposition that eve- 


_ ry thing concrete and corporeal is in itself essentially and 


intrinsically evil. From hence the greatest part of the 
gnostics denied that Christ was clothed with a real body, 
or that he suffered really, for the sake of mankind, the 
pains and sorrows which he is said to have sustained, in 


the sacred history. ‘They maintained that he came to 


mortals with no other view, than to deprive the tyrants of 
this world of their influence upon virtuous and heaven- 
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born souls, and, destroying the empire of these wicked 
‘spirits, to teach mankind how they might separate the di- 
vine mind from the impure body, and render the former 
worthy of being united to the Father of Spirits. 

vu. Their doctrine relating to morals and practice was 
their mort Of two kinds, and those extremely different from 
socrines. ~~ each other. The greatest part of this sect adopt- 
_ ed rules of life that were full of austerity, recommended a 
strict and rigorous abstinence, and prescribed the most se- 
vere bodily mortifications, from a notion that they had a _ 
_happy influence in purifying and enlarging the mind, and — 
in disposing it for the contemplation of celestial things. 
As they looked upon it to be the unhappiness of the soul — 
to have been associated, at all, to a malignant, terrestrial 
body; so they imagined, that the more that body was ex- 
tenuated, the less it would corrupt and degrade the mind, 
or divert it from pursuits of a spiritual and divine nature; 
all the gnostics, however, were not so severe in their 
moral discipline. Some maintained that there was no 
moral difference in human actions; and thus, confounding 
right with wrong, they gave a loose rein to all the pas- 
sions, and asserted the innocence of following blindly all 
their motions, and of living by their tumultuous dictates.‘ 
‘There is nothing surprising or unaccountable in this dif- 
ference between the gnostic moralists. For, when we 
‘examine the matter with attention, we shall find that the 
same doctrine may very naturally have given rise to these 
opposite sentiments. As they all in general considered 
the body as the centre and source of evil, those of that 
sect, who were of a morose and austere disposition, would 
be hence naturally led to mortify and combat the body as 
the enemy of the soul; and those who were of a volup- 
tuous turn, might also consider the actions of the body, 
as having no relation, either of congruity, or incongruity, 
to the state of a soul in communion with God. 

vit. Such extraordinary doctrines had certainly need of 
How ther aN undoubted authority to support them ; and as 
Stace this authority was not to be found in the writings 
porte ___ of the evangelists or apostles, recourse was had to 
fables and stratagems. When the gnostics were challen- 
ged to produce the sources from whence they had drawn 
such strange tenets, and an authority proper to justify the 


t See Clemens Alexandrinus; Stromatum, lib. iii, cap. y. p. 529, edit, Potter. 
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confidence with which they taught them; some referred to 
fictitious writings of Abraham, Zoroaster, Christ, and his 
apostles ; others boasted of their having drawn these opi- 
nions from certain secret doctrines of Christ, which were 
not exposed to vulgar eyes ; others affirmed, that they had 
arrived at these sublime degrees of wisdom by an innate 
force and vigour of mind ; and others asserted, that they 
were instructed in these mysterious parts of theelogical 
_ science by Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, and by Mat- 
thias, one of the friends of our Lord. As to those among 


_ the gnostics, who did not utterly reject the books of the 


New Testament, it is proper to observe, that they not 
_ only interpreted those sacred books most absurdly, by 


a neglecting the true spirit of the words and the intention 


of the writers, but also corrupted them, in the most per- 
fidious manner, by curtailing and adding, in order to re- 
move what was unfavourable, or to produce something 
conformable to their pernicious and extravagant system. 
1x. It has been already observed, that the gnostics were 
divided in their opinions before they embraced whence 
Christianity. This appears from the account {eM 
which has been given above of the oriental phi- "**** 
losophy ; and from hence we may see the reason, why 
they were formed into so many different sects after their 
receiving the Christian faith. For, as every one endea- 
voured to force the doctrines of the gospel into a confor- 


mity with their particular sentiments and tenets, so Chris- 


tianity must have appeared in different forms, among the 
different members of asect, which passed, however, under 
one general name. Another circumstance which also con- 
tributed to the diversity of sects among this people was, 
that some being Jews by birth, as Cerinthus and others, 
could not so easily assume that contempt of Moses, and 
that aversion to his history, which were so virulently in- 
dulged by those who had no attachment to the Jewish na- 
tion, nor to its religious institutions. We observe, in the 
last place, that the whole religious and philosophical sys- 
tem of the gnostics was destitute of any sure or solid foun- 
' dation, and depended, both for its existence and support, 
upon the airy suggestions of genius and fancy. This con- 
sideration alone is a sufficient key to explain the divisions 
that reigned in this sect ; since uniformity can never sub- 
sist, with assurance, but upon the basis of evident and 
_ substantial truth ; and variety must naturally introduce it- 
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self into those systems and institutions which are formed 
and conducted by the sole powers of invention and fancy. 
x. As then the Christian religion was, in its first rise, 
corrupted in several places by the mixture of an 
impious and chimerical philosophy, with its pure 
and sublime doctrines, it will be proper to mention here 
the heads of those sects, who, in the first century, cast a 
cloud upon the lustre of the rismg church. Among these 
many gave the first place to Dositheus, a Samaritan. It 
is certain, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, so 
named, lived among the Samaritans, and abandoned that 
sect; but all the accounts we have of him tend to show, 
that he is improperly placed among those called heretics, 
and should rather be ranked among the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. For this delirious man set himself up for the 
Messiah, whom God had promised to the Jews, and dis- 
owning, of consequence, the divine mission of Christ, 
could not be said to corrupt his doctrine.” ' 
xi. The same observation holds true with respect to Si- 
mon Magus. ‘This impious man is not to be 
not prover, ranked among those, who corrupted with their 
+ heretic. errors the purity and simplicity of the Christian 
doctrme: nor is he to be considered as the parent and 
chief of the heretical tribe, in which point of light he has - 
been injudiciously viewed by almost all ancient and mo- 
dern writers. He is rather to be placed in the number of 
__ those who were enemies to the progress and advancement 
of Christianity. For it is manifest from all the records 
we have concerning him, that, after his defection from the 
Christians, he retained not the least attachment to Christ, 
but opposed himself openly to the divine Saviour, and as- 
sumed to himself blasphemously the title of the supreme 
power of God.” 

xi. ‘Che accounts, which ancient writers give us of Si- 
mon the magician, and of his opinions, seem so 
different, and indeed so inconsistent with each 
other, that certai learned men have considered them as 
regarding two different persons, bearing the name of Si- 
mon ; the one a magician, and an apostate from Christian- 
ity ; the other a gnostic philosopher. This opinion, which 
supposes a fact, without any other proof than a seeming 


Dositheus. 


His history 


-U See Basnage, Histoire des Jui fs, Vib. ii. cap. xiii. Rich, Simon, Critique de la Bi- 
bhotheque des Auteurs Keclesiastiques de Du Pin, tom. iii, cap. xiii, p. 304, : 
¥ Origen adv. Celsum, lib. v. p. 272, edit, Spencer, j 
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difference in the narration of the ancient historians, ought — 
not to be too lightly adopted. To depart from the autho- 
rity of ancient writers in this matter is by no means pru- 
dent; nor is it necessary to reconcile the different accounts 
already mentioned, whose inconsistency is not real, but 
apparent only. Simon was, by birth, a Samaritan, or a 
Jew ; when he had studied philosophy at Alexandria,* he 
made a public profession of magic, which was nothing very 
uncommon at that time, and persuaded the Samaritans, 
_ by fictitious miracles, that he had received from God the 
- power of commanding and restraining those evil beings by 
~ which mankind were tormented.” Having seen the mira- 
cles which Philip wrought, by a divine power, he joined 
himself to this apostle, and embraced the doctrine of 
Christ, but with no other design than to receive the power 
of working miracles, in order to promote a low interest, 
and to preserve and increase his impious authority over 
the minds of men. ‘Then St. Peter pointed out to him so- 
lemnly the impiety of his intentions, and the vanity of his 
hopes, in that severe discourse recorded in the viuth 
chapter of the 4cts of the Apostles ; then the vile impostor 
not only returned to his former ways by an entire defec- 
tion from the Christians, but also opposed, wherever he 
came, the progress of the gospel, and even travelled into 
different countries with that odious design. Many things 
are recorded of this impostor, of his tragical end, and of 
the statue erected to him at Rome, which the greatest part 


of the learned reject as fabulous. They are at least un- — a 


certain, and destitute of all probability.’ 

xu. It is beyond all doubt, that Simon was in the class 
of those philosophers, who not only maintained ana eoc- 
the eternity of matter, but also the existence of an '" 
evil being, who presided and thus shared the empire of 
the universe, with the supreme and beneficent Mind. 


X Clementina Homil. ii. p. 633, tom. ii. PP. Apost. 

¥ Acts vili. 9, 10. j 

‘2 See Beausobre, Histoire des Manich. p. 203, 395. » Van Dale’s dissertation, De 
Statua Simonis, subjoined to his discourse concerning the ancient oracles, Dellin- 
gius, Observat. Sacr. lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140. Tillemont, Memoires pour servir a 
U Histoire de VEglise, tom. i. p. 840. (= The circumstances of Simon’s tragical end, 
viz. his having pretended to fly, by a miraculous power, in order to please the em- 
peror Nero, who was fond of magic; his falling to the ground, and breaking his 
limbs in consequence of the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and his putting him- 
self to death, through shame and despair, to have been thus defeated by the superior 
power of the apostles; all these romantic fictions have derived their credit from a 
set of ecclesiastical writers, who, on many occasions, prefer the marvellous to the 
truth, as favourable}to a system of religion, or rather superstition, which truth and 
reason loudly disown. 
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And as there was a good deal of variety in the sentiments 


of the different members of this sect, it is more than pro- 


-bable that Simon embraced the opinion of those who held 


that matter moved from eternity by an intrinsic and neces- 
sary activity, had, by its innate force produced at a 


aly 





certain period of time, from its own substance, the evil 


principle which now exercises dominion over it, with 


all his numerous train of attendants. From this per-. 


nicious doctrine, the other errors attributed to him con- | 


cerning fate, the indifference of human actions, the impurity _ 


of the human body, the power of magic, and such like ex- 
travagances, flow naturally as from their true and genuime 
source.” But this odious magician still proceeded to more 
shocking degrees of enormity in his monstrous fictions ; 
for he pretended, that in his person resided the greatest 
and most powerful of the divine ‘eons; that another eon 
of the female sex, the mother of all human souls, dwelt 
in the person of his mistress Helena,” and that he came, by 
the command of God, upon earth, to abolish the empire 
of those that had formed this material world, and to de- 
liver Helena from their power and dominion. Dee 
xiv. Another wrong headed teacher named Menander, 
--. a Samaritan also by birth, appeared in this 
Menander- century. He is said to have been instructed by 
Simon ; though this opinion has no other foundation, than 


the general notion, that all the various sects of the gnos- 


tics derived their origin fromthat magician; and this notion 


i is entirely groundless. Be that as it will, Menander should 


~ ratherbe ranked with the lunatics than with the heretics of 


antiquity, seeing he also took it into his head to exhibit 
himself to the world as the promised Saviour. For it ap- 
age by the testimonies of Ireneus, Justin, and Tertul- 
ian, that he pretended to be one of the @ons sent from the 
pleroma, or celestial regions, to succour the souls that lay 


2 The dissertation of Horbius, concerning Simon the magician, which was publish- 
ed not long ago, in the Biblioth. Heresiologica of Voigtius, tom. i. part ili. p. 511, 


seems preferable to any thing else upon that subject, though it be a juvenile per- 


formance, and not sufficiently finished. He follows the steps of his master Tho- 
masius, who, with admirable penetration, discovered the true source of that multi. 
tude of errors, with which the gnostics, and particularly Simon, were so dismall 
polluted. Voigtius, in the place above cited, p. 567, gives a list of the other authors 
who have made any mention of this impostor. 
b Some very learned men have given an allegorical explication of what the an- 


_ cient writers say concerning Helena, the mistress of this magician, and imagine that 


by the name Helena is signified either matter, or spirit. But nothing is more easy 
than to show upon what slight foundations this opinion is built. 
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- groaning under bodily oppression and servitude, and to 


maintain them against the violence and stratagems of the 
demons that hold the reins of empire in this sublunary world. 
As this doctrine was built upon the same foundation with 
Simon Magus, therefore the ancient writers looked 


upon him as the instructer of Menander. 


xv. If then we separate these three persons, now suc- 


_ cessively mentioned, from the heretics of the first yjcota- 


entury, we may rank among the chief of the “™ 
yhristian sectaries, and particularly of those that bear the 


- generalname of gnostics, the Nicolaitans, whom Christ him- 


self mentions with abhorrence,by the mouth of his apostle.° 


_ Itis true, indeed, that the divine Saviour does not reproach 


them with erroneous opinions concerning the deity, but 


with the licentiousness of their practice, andthe contempt 


of that solemn law which the apostles had enacted, Acts, 


“xv. 29, against fornication, and the use of meats offered to 


idols. It is, however, certain, thatthe writers of thesecond 
and the following centuries, Ireneus, Tertullian, Cle- 
mens, and others, affirm, that the Nicolaitans adopted the 
sentiments of the gnostics,concerning the two principles of 
all things, the @ons, and the origin of this terrestrial globe. 
The authority of these writers would be entirely satisfac- 
tory in this matter,were there not some reason to imagine, 
that they confounded, in their narrations, two sects very 
different from each other ; that of the Nicolaitans, men- 
tioned in the Revelations ; and another founded by a 
certain Nicolaus, in the second. century, upon the princi- 
ples of the gnostics. But this is a matter of too doubtful 
a nature to justify a positive decision on either side. 

xvi. There isnosort of doubt, butthat Cerinthus may be 
placed with propriety among the gnostics, though 
the learned are not entirely agreed whether he (ir'ine Ge- 


_ belongs to the heretics of the first or the second ™"™™ 


century.? This man was by birth a Jew, and having ap- 
plied himself to letters and philosophy at Alexandria,* at- 
tempted at length to form a new and singular system of 


doctrine and discipline by a monstrous combination of the 


doctrines of Christ, with the opinions and errors of the 
Jews and gnostics. From the latter he borrowed their 


¢ Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15. ies 

a See Sam. Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. p.6. Faydit, Eclaircissemens sur 
l' Histoire Eccles. des deua premiers Siecles, cap. v.p. 64. The opinion of these twe 
learned men is opposed by Buddwus, De Eccles. Apostolica, cap. Vv. p. 412. 

e Theodoret. Fabul. Heret, lib. iii, cap. ti. p, 219, tom, til. opp. 





pleroma, their ons, their demiurge, &c. and so modified 

‘and tempered these fictions, as to give them an air of Ju- 
dads, #ORAguIst have considerably favoured the progress 
of his heresy. He taught “that the creator of this world, 
whom he considered also as the sovereign and lawgiver of 

the Jewish people, was a being endowed with the great- 

est virtues, and derived his birth from the Supreme God ; 

_ that this being fell, by degrees, from his native virtue, and. 
his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme God, m conse- 
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quence of this, determined to destroy his empire, and sent 


upon earth, for this purpose, one of the ever happy and 
glorious @ons, whose name was Christ ; that this Christ 
chose for his habitation the person of Jesus, a man of the 
most illustrious sanctity and justice, the son of Joseph 
and Mary, and descending in the formof a dove, entered 
into him while he was receiving the baptism of John in 
the waters of Jordan; that Jesus, after his union with 
Christ, opposed himself with vigour to the God of the 
Jews, and was, by his instigation, seized and crucified by 
the Hebrew chiefs ; that when Jesus was taken captive, 
Christ ascended up on high, so that the man Jesus alone 
was subjected to the pains of anignominious death.” Ce- 
rinthus required of his followers, that they should wor- 
ship the father of Christ, even the Supreme God, incon- 
junction with the Son; that they should abandon the law- 
giver of the Jews ; whom he looked upon as the creator 
of the world; that they should retain a part of the law 
given by Moses, but should, nevertheless, employ their 
principal attention and care to regulate their lives by the 
precepts of Christ. ‘To encourage them to this, he promi- 
sed them the resurrection of this mortal body, after which 
was to commence a scene of the most exquisite delights, 
during Christ’s earthly reign of a thousand years, which 
was to be succeeded by a happy and never ending life 
in the celestial world. For Cerinthus held, that Christ 
will one day return upon earth, and, renewing kis former 
union with the man Jesus, will reign with his people in 
the land of Palestine during a thousand years. 
xvu. It has been already observed, that the church was 
the Naa troubled with early disputes concerning the law 
iimonws. Of Moses, and the Jewish rites. Those, however, 
repathe. Who considered the observance of the Mosaic 
condeenuy: vites as necessary to salvation, had not, in this 
first century, proceeded so far as to break off all commu- 
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nion. with such as differed from them in this matter. — 
Therefore they were still regarded as brethren, though of 
the weaker sort. But when, after the second destruction 
of Jerusalem, under the emperor Adrian, these zealots for 

_the Jewish rites deserted the ordinary assemblies of Chris- 

_ tians, and established separate meetings among themselves, 
then they were numbered with those sects whe had de- 
oe from the pure doctrine of Christ. Hence the name 

_ Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing Chris- 

tians were distinguished from those who looked upon the 

_ Mosaic worship and ceremonies as entirely abolished by 


“othe appearance of Christ upon earth. We shall only 


observe further under this head, that though the Naza- 
-renes and Ebionites are generally placed among the sects 

of the apostolic age, yet they really belong to the second 

century, which was the earliest period of their existence 
~ aS @ sect, ss pots 
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THE SECOND CENTURY. 


- PART I. 
EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
- CHAPTER L 


- CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH 
‘ DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. In this century the Roman sceptre was, forthe most 
part, swayed by princes of a mild and moderate 7, state of 
turn. ‘Trajan, though too eagerly bent.upon the % "bl 
Abbe of glory, and not always sufficiently attentive to 

is conduct, nor prudent in his measures, was nevertheless 
endowed with many virtues, and the predominant lines of 
his character were clemency and benevolence. Adrian 
was of a more harsh and untractable temper ; yet very far 
from deserving the reputation of a wicked or unjust prince. 
He was of a mixed character, chargeable with several 
vices, and estimable on account of many excellent qualities. 
The Antonines were illustrious models of humanity, good- 
ness, and sublime virtue. Severus himself, in whose cha- 
racter and disposition such an unexpected and disadvan- | 
tageous change was effected, was, in the beginning of his 
reign, unjust toward none, and even the Christians were 
treated by him with equity and mildness. 

u. This lenity of the emperors was singularly advanta- 
geous to those Christians who lived under the Ro- qye progress 
man sceptre; it suspended sometimes their suffer- nine Bones 
ings, and alleviated the burden of their distresses. °"P"* 
For, though edicts of a severe nature were issued out 
against them, and the magistrates, animated by the priests _ 
and by the multitude, shed their blood with a cruelty which 
frequently exceeded even the dictates of the most barba- 
rous laws, yet there was always some remedy that ac- 
companied these evils, and softened their severity. ‘Tra- 
jan, however condemnable.in other respects, on account 

of his conduct toward the Christians, was yet engaged, by — 
the representations that Pliny the younger gave of them, 
to forbid all search to be made after them. He also pro-- 
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hibited all anonymous libels and accusations, by which 
the Christians had so often been perfidiously exposed to 
the greatest suffermgs.* Antoninus Pius went so far as to 
enact penal laws against their accusers.” And others, by 
various acts of beneficence and compassion, defended 
them from the injurious treatment of the priests and peo- — 
le. Hence it came to pass, that, in this century, the 
limits of the church were considerably enlarged, and the 
number of converts to Christianity prodigiously augment- 
ed. Of the truth of this, we have the most respectable 
and authentic testimonies, in the writings of the ancients ; 
testimonies, whose evidence and authority are every way 
superior to the vain attempts which some have made to 
obscure and weaken them. 3G We 
ut. Itis not easy to point out particularly the different 
countries on which the light of celestial truth first 
What coun- rose in this age. ‘The ancient records that yet re- 
tightene’ js. Iain, do not give us information sufficient to de-. 
cag termine that,matter with certainty; nor is it, ip- . 
deed, a matter of much importance. We are, however, 
assured by the most unexceptionable testimonies, that 
Christ was worshipped as God, almost thoughout the 


whole east, as also among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, 


Britons, and many other nations ;* but which of them re- 


ceived the gospel in the first century, and which in the 
’ second, is a question unanswerable atthis distance of time. 
Pantzenus, the head of the Alexandrian schoel, is said to 


have conveyed t6 the Indians the knowledge of Christ.° 
But after an attentive examination of the account which 
Eusebius gives of this matter, it will appear, that these 
Indians were certain Jews, inhabitants of the Happy 
Arabia, whom Bartholomew the apostle had before in- 
structed im the doctrines of Christianity. For according 
to the account of St. Jerome, Panteenus found among this 
people the gospel of St. Matthew, which they had received 
from Bartholomew their first teacher. 

iy. The Christian religion, having penetrated among the 


a See Pliny’s epistles, book x. let. xeviii. 
‘b Eusebius Eccl. Hist. lib. iv. cap. xiitvp. 126, 
¢ See Moyle’s letters concerning tlie thundering Jegion, with the remarks which 


‘Dr. Mosheim has annexed to his Latin translation of them, published at the end of a 


“work, entitled, Syntagma Dissert. ad Sanctiores Disciplinas pertinent, See also the 


dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the Jew, p- 341. 
 “ Frenzeus contr. Heres. lit. 1. cap. x. Tertullian adv. Sudaos, eap. vii. p. 212.” 
© Eusebius, Hist. Eecles. book v. ¢. x, Jerome Catal. Scriptor. Eecles, c, xvi, 
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Gauls, seems to have passed from thence into 

that part of Germany which was subject to the Ts cr: 

~ Romans, and from thence into Britain.' Certain, "= 
German churches, indeed, are fondly ambitious of deri- 
_ ving their origin from St. Peter, and from the companions 
of the other apostles. The Britons also are willing 
to believe, upon the authority of Bede, that in this 
century, and under the reign of Marcus Antoninus, their 
king Lucius addressed himself to Eleutherus the Roman 
_ pontiff, for doctors to instruct him in the Christian religion, 








and having obtained his request, embraced the gospel.® 
_ But after all, these traditions are extremely doubtful, and 
are, indeed, rejected by such as have learning sufficient to 
weigh the credibility of ancient narrations. 
_y. It is very possible that the ight of Christianity may 
have reached Transalpine Gaul, now called coveisionor 
France, before the conclusion of the apostolic age, "°°" 
either by the ministry of the apostles themselves, or their 
immediate successors. But we have no records that 
mention with certainty the establishment of Christian 
churches in this part of Kurope before the second century. 
Pothinus, a man of exemplary piety and zeal, set out from 
Asia in company with Irenzeus and others, and laboured 
in the Christian cause with such success among the Gauls, 
that churches were established at Lyons and Vienne, of 
which Pothinus himself was the first bishop." 
vi. The writers of this century attribute this rapid pro- 
gress of Christianity to the power of God, to the 
energy of divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts, of"the*New 


of the New - 


which were imparted to the first Christians, and ***™™* 

the miracles and prodigies that were wrought in their be- 
half, and at their command; nor do they ascribe almost 
any part of the amazing success that attended the preach- 
ing of the gospel, to the intervening succours of human 


f Ursinus, Bebelius, and others, have written learnedly concerning the origin of the 
German churches, which Tertullian and Ireneeus mention as erected in this century. 
‘Add to these, the ample illustrations of this subject, which are to be found in Liron’s 
Singularités Histor. et Litter. tom. iv. p. 193. The celebrated Dom. Calmet has ju- 
diciously refuted the commen and popular accounts of the first Christian doctors in 
Germany, in his Hist. de la Lorraine, tom.i. Diss. sur les Eveques de Treves. part iii. 
iv. See also Bollandus, Act. Sanctor. p. 922. Hontheim Diss. de Aira Episcop.Trevir. | 
tom. i. Hist. Trevor. ‘ ; 

.. g See Usher Antiq. Eccles: Britann. cap. 1. p. 7; as also Godwin, De conversione 
_ Britann. cap, i. p.'7, and Rapin’s History of England. 4 ae 

n See the epistle of Petrus de Marca, concerning the first rise of Christianity in 
France, published among the dissertations of that author; and also by, Valesius, in his 
edition of Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History. Seealso Histoire Literowre de la France, 
iam. ? p.223, Liron’s Singularit¢s Histor. et Literatres, vol. ty. 
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means or second causes. But this is carrying the matter 
too far. The wisdom of human counsels, and the useful 
efforts of learning and prudence, are too inconsiderately 
excluded from this account of things. For it is beyond all 
doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, with which 
many learned and worthy men recommended the sacred 
writings, and spread them abroad in translations, which 
rendered them useful to those who were ignorant of the 
language in which they were written, contributed much to 
the success and propagation of the Christian doctrine. — 
Latin versions of these sacred books were multiplied by 
the pious labours of the learned with particular diligence, 
because that language was now more universal than any 
other... Among these versions, that which was distin- 
guished by the name of the Italic, obtained universally the 

reference, and was followed by the Syriac, Egyptian, and 

thiopic versions, whose dates it is impossible to fix with 
certainty." | 

vit. Among the obstacles that retarded the progress of 
christians Christianity, the impious calumnies of its enemies 
defendedaae were the most considerable. ‘The persons, the 
a characters, and religious sentiments of the first 
Christians were most unjustly treated, and most perfidious- 
ly misrepresented to the credulous multitude,’ who were 
restrained by this only from embracing the gospel. Those 
therefore, who by their apologetic writings in favour of the 
Christians destroyed the poisonous influence of detrac- : 
tion, rendered, no doubt, signal service to the doctrine of 
Christ, byremoving the chief impediment that retarded its 
progress. Nor were the writings of such as combated with 
success the ancient heretics without their use, especially 
in the early periods of the church. For the insipid and 
extravagant doctrines of these sectaries, and the gross im- 
moralities with which they were chargeable, were ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Christian religion, by disgusting 


i See Augustin. De doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 85, edit. Calixt. 

k See Jo. Gottlob. Carpzov., Critica sacra. Vet Test. p. 673. 3 

{=| Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the terms of contempt, indig- 
nation, and reproach, which the heathens employed in expressing their hatred against 
the Christians, who were called by. them atheists, because they derided the heathen 
polytheism ; magicians, because they wrought miracles ; se/f-murderers, because they 
suffered martyrdom cheerfully for the truth ; haters of the light, because, to avoid the 
fury of the persecutions raised against them, they were forced, at first, to hold their 
religious assemblies in the night; with a multitude of other ignominious epithets em- 
ployed against them by Tacitus, Suetonius, Celsus, &c. See Bingham’s Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, hook i. caps ti. p.5. 
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many at whatever carried the Christian name. But when 
it was known, by the writings of those who defended 
_ Christianity, that these corrupt heretics were held in aver- 
~ sion, instead of being patronized by the true followers of 
_ Christ, then the clouds that were cast over the religion of 
_ Jesus were dispersed, and the prejudices that had been 
 ¥aised against it were fully removed. | 
vit. It is easier to conceive than to express, how much 
_ the miraculous powers and extraordinary gifts 

which were displayed in the ministry of the first Mizces.ar* 
heralds of the gospel, contributed to enlarge the " *"* 

- bounds of the church. These gifts, however, which were’ 
given for wise and important reasons, began gradually to 
_ diminish in proportion as the reasons ceased for which | 

they were conferred. And, accordingly, when almost all 

nations were enlightened with the truth, and the number 
of Christian churches increased daily in all places, then 
the miraculous gift of tongues began gradually to decrease. 
It appears, at the same time, from unexceptionable testi- 
monies, that the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
omnipotence and wisdom of the Most High had so richly 
endowed the rising church, were in several places conti- 
nued during this century.” 
1x. We cannot indeed place, with any degree of certain- 
ty, among the effects of a miraculous power yet | — 
"remaining in the church, the story of the Christian IP6 Rc 
legion, who by their prayers drew from heaven a “""s!8!e" 
refreshing shower upon the army of Marcus Antoninus, 


ready to perish with thirst, when that emperor was at war. ~ 


with the Marcomanni. This remarkable event, which 
gave to the Christians, to whom it was attributed, the name 
of the thundering legion, on account of the thunder and 
lightning that destroyed the enemy, while the shower re- 
vived the fainting Romans, has been mentioned by many | 
writers. But whether it was really miraculous or not, has 
been much disputed among learned men. Some think 
that the Christians, by a pious sort of mistake, attributed 
this unexpected and seasonable shower, which saved the 
Roman army, to a miraculous interposition ; and this opi- 
nion is indeed supported by the weightiest reasons, as well 
_as by the most respectable authorities.’ 


m Pfanner, De donis miraculosis. Spencer, Not. ad Orig. contra Celsum, p. 5, 6, 
Mammachius, Originum et Antiquitat. Christianar. tom. i. p. 363, &c. t 

n Such readers as are desirous to know what learned men have alleged on both sides 
af this curious‘question, may consult Witsius’s Dussertat, de Legione Bulminatrice, 
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x. Let us distinguish what is doubtful in this story, from 


More than that which is certain. It is certain, that the Ro- 
dubiows. man army, enclosed by the enemy, and reduced 
to the most deplorable and even desperate condition by the — 


thirst under which they languished in a parched desert, ae 


was revived by a sudden and unexpected rain. It is also — 
certain, that both the heathens and the Christians looked — 


‘upon this event as extraordinary and miraculous; the for- 


mer attributing it to Jupiter, Mercury, or the power of ma- 
gic ; the latter to Christ, interposing thus unexpectedly, in 
consequence of their prayers. It is stillfurther beyond all 
doubt, that a considerable number of Christians served at 
this time in the Roman army, and it is extremely proba- 


_ ble, that, in such trying circumstances of calamity and dis- | 


tress, theyimplored the merciful interposition and succours 


of their God and Saviour. And as the Christians of these. 
times looked upon all extraordinary events as miracles, 
and ascribed to their prayers all the uncommon and singu- 
lar occurrences of an advantageous nature that happened 
to the Roman empire, it will not appear surprising, that 
upon the present occasion, they attributed the deliverance. 
of Antoninus and his army to a miraculous interposition 
which they had obtained from above. But, on the other 
hand, it must be carefully observed, that it is an invariable 


maxim, universally adopted by the wise and judicious, that 
no events are to be esteemed miraculous, which may be — 


rationally. attributed to natural causes, and accounted for 
by a recourse to the ordinary dispensations of Providence; 


and as the unexpected shower, which restored the expi- 


ring force of the Romans, may be easily explained without — 
rising beyond the usual and ordinary course of nature, the . 


conclusion is' manifest; nor can it be doubtful in what 


| light we are to consider that remarkable event. 


which is subjoined to his Mgyptiaca, in defence of this miracle; as also what is alleged 
against it by Dan. Larroque, ina discourse upon that subject, subjoined to the d-: 
versaria Sacra of Matt. Larroque, his father. But above all, the controversy between 
Sir Peter King* and Mr. Walter Moyle upon this subject, is worthy of the attention 
of the curious ; and likewise the dissertation of the learned Jablonski, inserted in the 
eighth volume of the Miscellanea Letpsiensia, p..417, under the title of Spicilegium de 
Legione Fulminatrice. ‘This last mentioned author investigates, with great acuteness, 


the reasons and motives which induced the Christians to place so inconsiderately 
this shower in the list of miracles. ‘ 


(cP * It is by mistake that Dr. Mosheim confouuds Sir Peter King, lord chancellor of England with the 
person who carried on the controversy with Moyle concerning the thundering legion. Moyle’s 
adversary was Mr.King, a clergyman, rector of Topsham, near Exeter, which was the place of his nativity, 
and also of the fantous chancellor’s who bore bis name. See the letters addressed to the reverend Mr, 


King, in the Posthumous Collection of Locke’s Letters, published by Collins. See also Larduer’s Collection 
of Bout hen ond Jeansh Testimo mies, &c. vol. ii. 9. 249, Sey ‘a pend 
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_x1. The Jews were visited with new calamities, first un- 
er Trajan, and then under Adrian, when winder 

the standards of Barcochebas, who gave himself Sction,*"4 


slaughter of 


_ out for the Messiah, they rose in rebellion against “ 4e* 


_ the Romans. In consequence of this sedition, prodigious 


- numbers of that miserable people were put to the sword, 


some measure, the external tranquillity of the Christian ~ 


and ‘a new city, called A‘lia Capitolina, was raised upon 


- the ruins of Jerusalem, into which no Jew was permitted 


to enter... This defeat of the Jews tended to confirm, in 


~ church. For that turbulent and perfidious nation had. 


__ hitherto oppressed and vexed the Christians, not only by 


presenting. every where to the Roman magistrates com- 


: plaints and accusations against them, but also by treating 


them in the most injurious manner in Palestine, and the 
neighbouring countries, because they refused to succour 


them against the Romans. But this new calamity, which 


fell upon that seditious nation, put it out of their power to 


~~ exercise their malignity against the disciples of Jesus, as 


‘they had formerly done. © 


- xt. Among other accessions to the splendour and force — 
of the growing church, we may reckon the learned 
and ingenious labours of those philosophers and. Phosephers 
literati, who were converted to Christianity in °°" 


this century. I am sensible that the advantages arising 


_ from hence to the cause of true religion will be disputed — 


fy 


by many ; and indeed, when the question is thus proposed, 


whether, upon the whole, the interests of Christianity have 


gained or lost by the writings of the learned, and the specu- _ 
lations. of philosophers, that have beens employed in its 


- defence, I confess myself incapable of solving it in a satis- 


. imperfect reason. 


factory mauner.. For nothing is more manifest than this 


~~ truth, that the noble simplicity and dignity of religion were 


sadly corrupted in many places, when the philosophers — 
blended their opinions with its pure doctrines, and were 
audacious enough to submit that divine system of faith and 
‘piety to be scrutinized and modified by the fallible rule of 


ip? 
- o Justin Mart. Dial. ewm Tryphone, p. 49, 278, 
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CHAPTER fi. ae 
‘CONCERNING ‘THE CALAMITOUS. EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH 
. ee IN THIS CENTURY. 


1. I» the beginning of. this century there were no laws 
in force against the Christians ; for the senate had 
ihe rerse- annulled the cruel edicts of Nero, and Nerva had 
_ ‘Trojan abrogated the sanguinary laws of his predecessor . 
Domitian. But notwithstanding this, a horrid custom pre-. 
vailed of persecuting the Christians, and even of puttmg — 
them to death, as often as a bloody priesthood, or an out- . 
rageous populace, set on by them, demanded their destruc- 
tion. Hence it happened, that even under the reigr of — 
the good ‘Trajan, popular clamours’ were raised against 
the Christians, many of whom fell victims to the rage of a - 
_merciless multitude. Such were the riotous proceedings 
that happened in Bithynia, under.the administration of. 
Pliny the younger, who, upon that occasion, wrote to the. 
emperor, to know in what manner he was to conduct 
himself toward the Christians. ‘The answer which he re- 
ceived from Trajan amounted to this, ‘that the Christians 
were not to be officiously sought after,* but that such as 
were accused and convicted of an adherence to Christianity 
were to be put to death, as wicked citizens, if they did not 
return to the religion of their ancestors.” — ai 
u. This edict of Trajan, bemg registered among the 
public and solemn laws of the Roman empire, set © 
Trjawsoraer DOUNCS indeed to the fury of those who persecuted 
‘ety. the Christians, but was, however, the occasion of . 


martyrdom to many, even under the best emperors. For, _. 


as often as an accuser appeared, and the person accused 
of an adherence to Christianity, confessed the truth of the 
charge, the only alternative theh was apostacy or death, 
simce a magnanimous perseverance in the Christian faith 
was, according to the edict of Trajan, a capital crime. 
And accordingly the venerable and aged Simeon, son of | 
Cleophas, and bishop of Jerusalem, was by this very law \ 
crucified in consequence of an accusation formed against ° 
him by the Jews." By the same law also was the great and 

pious Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, ordered by Trajan him- 


p Eusebius, Mist. Eccles. lib. iil. cap. xxii. p. 108. 

q See Pliny’s letters, book x. let. xcvii. and xeviii. which have been iliustrated by 
many learned men, such as Vossius, Bohmer, Baldwin, Heuman, and others. 

© Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. il. cap, xxxii, p. 10g : 
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_ “self to expire in the Roman theatre, exposed to the rapa- 
_ city of furious beasts ;* for as the law denounced simply 
_ death to such as were convicted of an attachment to Christ, 
. the kind of punishment was left by the legislator to the 
_.* choice of the judge. ke. Bie 
iu. Such of the Christians as* could conceal their pro- - 
_ fession were indeed sheltered under the law of  pesecion 
Trajan, which was, therefore, a disagreeable re- ™* 4 
straint upon the heathen priests, who breathed nothing but 
. fury against the disciples of Jesus. ‘The office of an ac- 
» user was also become dangerous, and very few were 
‘ae _ disposed to undertake it, so that the sacerdotal craft, was 
_ how inventing new methods to oppress the Christians. The 
' law of ‘Trajan was, therefore, artfully evaded ‘under the 
_ reign of his successor Adrian. 'The populace, set in mo- 
tion by their priests, demanded of their magistrates, -with 
one voice, during the public games, the destruction of the 
Christians ; and the magistrates, fearing that a sedition. 
‘might be the consequence of despising or opposing these 
popular clamours, were too much disposed to indulge them — 
im theirrequest. During these commotions, Serenus Gra-_ 
» planus, proconsul of Asia, represented to the emperor how . 
' barbarous and unjust it was to sacrifice to the fury of alaw- 
less multitude, persons who had been convicted of no crime, — 
_ Nor.was his wise and equitable remonstrance without 
effect ; for Adrian, by an edict issued out to these magis- 
trates, prohibited the putting the Christians to death, unless 
they were regularly accused and convicted of crimes com- 
mitted against the laws; and this edict appears to have 
been a solemn renewal of the law of Trajan,’ The mo- 
deration of the emperor in this edict may, perhaps, have 
been owing to the admirable apologies of Quadratus and 
Aristides, in favour of the Christians, which were every 
way proper to dispel the angry prejudices of a mind that — 
had any sense of equity and humanity left. But it was 
not from the Romans alone, that the disciples of Christ 
were to feel oppression; Barcochebas, the fictitious king 
of the Jews, whom Adrian afterward defeated, vented 
against them all his fury, because they refused to join his | 
standards, and second his rebellion." ; 


“5 See the Acta Martyrii Ignatiani, published by Ruinart, and also: in the collegtion of 
the Apostolic Fathers. ! ; oa 
t Compare Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib, iv. cap. ix. with Balduinus ad Edicte Princip, 
in Christianos, p. 718. 
u Justin Mart. Apologia secwnda, p. 72, edit. Celon. 
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iv. The law of Adrian, according to its natural sense, 


the pers? Seemed to cover the Christians from the fury of 
“ Gution under ¢heir enemies, since it rendered them punishable 
Pius. on no other account than the commission of crimes, 
and since the magistrates refused to interpret their religion. 
» as the crime mentioned in the imperial edict. Therefore 
their enemies invented a new method of attacking them, — 
under the reign of Antoninus Pius, even by accusing them 


of impiety and atheism. This calumny was refuted inan 


apology for the Christians, presented to the emperor by . 


Justin Martyr, in consequence of which this equitable prince 
‘ordered, that all proceedings against them should be re- 
gulated by the law of Adrian.”’ This, however, was not 
sufficient to suppress the rage of blood-thirsty persecution ; 
for, some time after this, on occasion of some earthquakes 
‘which happened in Asia, the péople renewed their violence 


* 
#8 


against the Christians, whom they considered as the authors ~ 


of those calamities, and treated consequently in the ‘most. 
cruel and injurious manner. The emperor, informed of 


these unjust and barbarous proceedings, addressed an edict. . 


to the whole province of Asia, im which he denounced 
capital punishment against such as should, for the future,’ 
accuse the Christians, without bemg able to prove them 
guilty of any crime.” 


y. ‘This worthy prince was succeeded by Marcus Aure- _ 
phe persecu- LuS Antoninus the philosopher, whom most writers 


tion under 


MarcusAntoe. Dave celebrated beyond measure, on account/of 
sage his extraordinary wisdom and virtue. It is not, 
however, in his conduct towards the Christians, that we 
must look for the reasons of these pompous elicomiums ; 
‘for here, the clemency and justice of that emperor suffer a 
strange eclipse. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict of 
Antoninus Pius, or abrogate the laws which the preceding 


emperors had enacted in favour of the Christians; but he - 


did what was equally pernicious to them. Without exami- 
ning impartially their cause, he lent an easy and attentive 


w Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. e 

* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. {> It is proper to be observed, 
that the word crime,in several former edicts, had not been sufficiently determined in 
its signification ; so that we find the enemies of the Christians, and eventhe Roman ma~ 
gistrates, applying this term to the profession of Christianity. But the equitable edict 
ef this good emperor decided that point on the side of humanity and justice, as appears 
from the letter he addressed to the province of Asia, in favour of the persecuted Chris- 
tians, and which concludes with the following words ; “ if any one, for the future, shall 
molest the Christians, and accuse them meiely on account of their religion, let the person, 
thus accused be discharged, though he is found to be a Christian, and the accuser be pun- 
ished aecording'to the rigour of the Jaw.” ¥ 


* 
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ear to all the most virulent insinuations of their enemies, 

_ and more especially to the malignant calumnies of the phi- 
losophers, who acctised them of the most horrid crimes, | 
and the most monstrous impiety, and charged them with 
- renewing the shocking feast of Thyestes, and the incés- 
- tuous-amours of the Theban prince. So that, if we except. 
that of Nero, there was no reign under which the Chris- . 

. tians were more injuriously and cruelly treated, than under 


that of the wise and virtuous Marcus Aurelius; and yet _ 


i there was no reign under which such numerous and victo- 
- vious apologies were published in their behalf. . Those — 
- which Justin, Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian drew up, - 
- upon this occasion, are still extant. a 
vi. ‘Thisemperor issuéd out againstthe Christians, whom 
he regarded as a vain, obstinate, and vicious set Of pre cami 
men, edicts,’ which, upon the whole, were very (enc. 
unjust ; though we do not know, at this distance ji" 
of time, their particular contents. In consequence of 
these imperial edicts, the judges and magistrates received 
the accusation which even slaves, and the. vilest of the 
--perjured rabble, brought against the followers of Jesus. 
And the Christians were put to the most cruel tortures, and 
were condemned to meet death in the most barbarous’ 
_ forms, notwithstanding their perfect innocence, and ‘their 
"persevering and solemn denial of the horrid crimes laid to 
~ their charge: The imperial edicts were so positive and 
_ express against inflicting punishment upon such of the 
. Christians as were guilty of no crime, that the corrupt 
judges, who through motives of interest or popularity, de- 
sired their destruction, were obliged to suborn false accu- 
sers to charge them with actions, that might bring them 
within the reach of the laws. Hence many fell victims to 
cruel superstition and popular fury, seconded by the cor- 
ruption of a wicked magistracy, and the connivance of a 
prince, who, with respect to one set of men, forgot the 
principles of justice and clemency which directed his con-— 
duct towards all others. Among these victims, there were 
many men of illustrious piety, and some of eminent learn- 
ing and abilities, such as the holy and venerable Polycarp,’ 
bishop of Smyrna, and Justin Martyr, so deservedly re- 
nowned for his erudition and philosophy.*. Many church- 





we 


See Melito.ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 147. ‘Aas 
‘ A full ae of their martyrdom is to be found in the valuable work of Ruurart; 


entitled, Acta Sincera, Martyrum. 
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es, particularly those of Lyons and Vienne, were almost 
. entirely destroyed during this violent persecution, which 
_raged in the year 177, and will be an indelible stam upon — 
_ the memory of the prince by whose order it was carried 
pOD ice, , : aii as 
vu. During the reign of Commodus, the Christians suf- 
_ qheir state fered very little; no general persecution raged 
under Com against them; and any cruelties they endured 
_ Severus." “were confined to a small number, who had newly 
abandoned the pagan superstitions.” But the scene chan- 
ged towards the latter end of this century, when Severus 
. was declared emperor. _'Then Asia, Egypt, and the other » 
_ provinces, were died with the blood of martyrs, as appears 
from the testimonies of Tertullian; Clemens of Alexandria, 
_.and other writers. Those therefore are not to be foilow- 
_ed, who affirmed, that the Christians suffered nothing under 
_ Severus before the beginning of the third century, which 
was distinguished by the cruel edicts of this emperor against 
their lives and fortunes. . For, as the imperial laws against 
the Christians were not abrogated, and the iniquitous edicts 
of ‘Trajan and Marcus Antoninus were still m force, there ~ 
was a door, of consequence, open to the fury and injustice 
-of corrupt magistrates, as often as they were pleased to ex- 
ercise them upon the church. It was this series of calami- 
ties, under which it groaned toward the conclusion of the 
second: century, which engaged Tertullian to write his — 

_, apology, and several other books, in defence of the Chris- 
tians. : 
vin. Itis very’easy to account for the sufferings and 
The cam. Calamities with which the disciples of Jesus were 
tad loaded, when we consider how they were black- 
hem ow ened and rendered odious by the railings, the 
calumnies, and libels of the heathen priests, and the other 
_ defenders of a corrupt and most abominable system of su- 
 perstition. ‘The injurious imputations, the horrid charges 
of which we took notice above, are mentioned by all those 
who have written in defence of the Christians, and ought, 
indeed, to stand always upon record, as a proof both of 
the weakness and wickedness of their adversaries. No- 
thing can be more frivolous and insignificant than the ob- 


a See the letter of the Christians at Lyons, concerning this persecution, which is to 
be found in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, book v. ch. i. as also in Fox’s Martyrology, 
vol. 1. 

b Eusebius’s Hist. Eceles. lib. v. cap. ¥xiv. p. 191, cap. xvi. p. 183, cap. xviii. p. 186, 
cap, xix. p. 187. ai 
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_ jections which the most famous defenders of paganism op- 
_ posed to the truth of Christianity at this time ; and such 
as desire a convincing proof of this assertion, have only to 
read the arguments of Celsus on that subject. This phi- 
_losopher wrote against the Christians during the reign of . . 
Adrian, and was admirably refuted, in the following cen- 
tury, by Origen, who represents him as an epicurean, a 
mistake which has been almost generally followed, where- 
as it appears, with the utmost probability, that he was a 
Platonic philosopher of the sect of Ammonius.° Be that - 
as it will, Celsus was a trifling caviller, as is manifest from 
the answer of Origen; nor do his writings against Chris- 
tianity serve any other purpose, than to show his malig- 
nant and illiberal turn of mind. . ee 
 Fronto the rhetorician, and Crescens the cynic philoso- 
pher, made also some wretched attempts against Chris- 
.tianity. .The efforts of the former are only known by 
the mention 'that is made of them by Minutius Felix ;¢ 
and the enterprises of the latter were confined to a vehe- 
ment zeal for the ruin of the Christians, and a virulent per- 
secution of Justin Martyr, which ended in the cruel death 
of that eminent saint.’ Mate 


© The learned Dr. Lardner does not think it possible, that Celsus could have been 
- of the sect of Ammonius; since the former lived and wrote in the second century, where- 
as the latter did not flourish before the third. And indeed we learn from Origen him- 
' self; that he knew of two only of the name of Celsus, one who lived in the time of Nero, 
’ and the other in the reign of Adrian, and afterward. The latter was the philosopher - 
who wrote against Christianity. 
4 Octavius, p. 266, edit. Heraldi. 
e Justin Mart. Apologia secunda, p. 24. Tatian, Orai. contra Grecos, p. 72, edit, 
Worthii. i 
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| CONCERNING THE STATE OF LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHY DURING THIS 
De CENTURY. i 


1, Unverthe reion of Trajan, letters and philosophy came- 


the state or forth from the retreat where they had languished 


Teaming. during the savage tyranny of his predecessors, 


and, by the auspicious protection of this excellent prince, 
were in some measure restored to their former lustre.’ 
This happy revolution in the republic of letters, was in- 


Ae 


deed but of a short duration, as'it was not supported by 
the following emperors, who were, for the most part, averse 


_to literary pursuits. ven Marcus Antoninus, who sur- 


passed them all in learning, gave protection and encou- 


. ragement to the stoics alone, and after the example of that 


supercilious sect, treated the arts and sciences with indif- 
ference and contempt. And here we see the true reason * 
why the writers of this century are, in general, so much 
inferior to.those of the former, m point of elegance and — 
purity, eloquence and taste. ‘ 
u. It must be observed, at the same time, that this de- - 
generacy of erudition and taste did not amount 
Learnedmen- ty an utter extinction of the one and the other. 


For even in this century, there were, both among the 


Greeks and Romans, men of eminent genius and abilities, 
who set off, in the most advantageous manner, the learning 
of the times in which they lived. Among the learned Gre- 
cians, the first place is due to Plutarch, a man of vast 
erudition, whose knowledge was various, but indigested, 
and whose philosophical taste was corrupted by the skepti- 
cal. tenets of the academics. There were likewise, in all 
the more considerable cities of the Roman empire, rheto- 
ricians, sophists, and grammariaris, who, by a variety of 
learned exercises, seemed zealous in forming the youth to 
their arts of eloquence and declamation, and in rendering 


f Plin. epist. lib. iii. ep. 18. ® 
% In the first book of his meditations, $7, 17. 
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. them fit, by their talents and their acquisitions, to be use- 
_. fulto their country. But the instruction acquired in these 
«schools was more specious than solid; and the youth who 
. received their education in them, distinguished themselves — 
_ at their entrance upon the active stage of life, more by 
empty declamation, than by true eloquence; more by 
pompous erudition, than by wisdom and dexterity in the 
* management of public affairs. ‘The consequence of this 
was, that the rhetoricians and sophists, though agreeable 
to the corrupt taste of the times, which was. incapable, 
generally speaking, of perceiving the native. charms of 
truth, yet fell into contempt among the prudent and the 
“wise, who held in derision the knowledge and education 
that were acquired in their auditories. -Beside the schools 
- now mentioned, there were two public academies in the 
empire; the one at Rome, founded by Adrian, in which 
all the sciences were taught; and the other at Berytus in 
Phenicia, which was principally destined for the education © 
of the youth inthe science of law." 3 
ut. Many philosophers of all the different sects flourish- 
ed at this time, whose names we think it not 
_. necessary to mention.’ Two, however, there were 
- of such remarkable and shining merit, as rendered them 
_. real ornaments to the Stoic philosophy, which the medita- 
tions of Marcus Antoninus and the manual of Epictetus 
abundantly testify. These two great men had more admi- 
- rers than disciples and followers ; for in this century, the 
~. stoical sect was not in the highest esteem, as the rigour 
‘and austerity of its doctrines were, by no means, suited to 
- the dissolute manners of the times. The Platonic , 
schools were more frequented for several rea- ; 
sons, and particularly for these two, that their moral pre- 
cepts were less rigorous and severe than those of the stoics, _ 
and their doctrines more conformable to, or rather less 
- incompatible with, the common opinions concerning the 
‘gods. But of all the philosophers, the Epicureans sata 
~ enjoyed the greatest reputation, and had undoubt- 
edly the greatest numberof followers, because their opinions 
tended to encourage the indolent security of a voluptuous — 
and effeminate life, and to banish the remorse and terrors 


7 eae 


Stoics. 


h Sea the meditations of M. Antoninus, book i. § 7, 10: 
i Justin Mart. Dialog. eum Tryphone, opp. p- 218, &e. We find also many of these - 
hhilosophers mentioned in the meditations of the emperor Mare. Antontnus. | 
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that haunt vice, and n aturally incommode the wicked in 
their sensual pursuits* Eee Ae 1S a he S saan 

ay. Toward the conclusion of this century, a new sect of » 

ne veeoe Philosophers arose of a sudden, spread with ama-’_ 
the new Pito- zing rapidity throughout the greatest part of the — 
"Roman Empire, swallowed up almost all the 
other sects, and was extremely detrimental to the cause of 
Christianity. Alexandria in Egypt, which had been for a 
long time the seat of learning, and as it were, the centre of _ 
all the liberal arts and sciences, gave birth to this new — 

_ philosophy. . Its votaries chose to be*called Platonics: — 
though far from adhering to all the tenets of Plato, they 
_ collected, from the different sects, such doctrines as they - 
_ thought conformable to truth, and formed thereof one gene- _ 

_ ral system. The reason then, why they distinguished 

_ themselves by the title of platonics, was, that they thought.’ 

the sentiments of Plato, concerning that most noble part of 

philosophy, which has the Deity, and things invisible, for 
its objects, much more rational and sublime, than those of 
_ the other philosophers. ey Pas See re, aks 
v. What gave to this new philosophy a superior air of © 
reason and dignity, was the unprejudiced spirit of candour 
and impartiality on which it seemed to be founded. This 

_ recommended it particularly to those real sages, whose in- 

- quities were accompanied with wisdom and moderation, | 
' and whowere sick of those arrogant and contentious sects, © 
which required an invariable attachment. to their particu 


_tarsystems. And, indeed, nothing could have a more en-: © 


gaging aspect than a set of men, who, abandoning all ca- 
vil, and all prejudices in favour of any party, professed | 
‘searching after the truth alone, and were ready to adopt, 
from all the different systems and sects, such tenets as they 
thought agreeable to it. From hence also they were call- 
 ‘Ganted'atco Cd Eclectics. It is, however, to be observed, as 
_. Belecuies. - we hinted in the former section, that. though — 
these philosophers were attached to no particular sect, yet 
they preferred, as appears from a variety of testimonies, the 
sublime Plato to all other sages, and approved of the most 
~ of his opinions concerning the Deity, the universe, and the 
human soul. | , i 


k Lucian Pseudomant. p. 753, tom. i. opp. 
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» vi This new species of Platonism was embraced by 
_ such of the Alexandrian Christians as were desi- genase. 


_* fous to retain, with the profession of the Gospel, ‘7, 


- the title, the dignity, and the habit of philoso: S™si™ 
. phers. It is also said to have had the particular approba- 
. tion of Athenagoras, Pantenus, Clemens the Alexandrian, 
_and all those who, in this century, were charged with the 
_.care of the public school,' which the Christians had at 

' Alexandria. These sages were of opinion that true philo- 
- sophy, the greatest and most Salutary gift of God to mortals, 
-, Was scattered im various portions through all the different 
Sects; and that it was, consequently, the duty of every 

_ ‘wise man, and more especially of every Christian doctor, 
_ to gather it from the several corners, where it lay dispersed, 
and to employ it, thus reunited, in the defence of religion, 


and in destroying the dominion of impiety and vice. ‘The 


.. Christian Eclectics: had this also in common with the 


others, that they preferred Plato to the other philosophers, - 


-* and looked upon his opinions concerning God, the human 


soul, and things invisible, as conformable to the spirit and 


- genius of the Christian doctrine. | 
vit ‘This philosophical system underwent some chan- 
‘ges, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught, with qe new me- 
-» the highest applause, in the Alexandrian School, iiiasac” 


phy introdu- + 


_ about the conclusion of this century, laid the foun- ey enone. 
_ dations of. that sect which was distinguished by ™**** 
’ the name of the new Platonics. ‘This learned man was 
born of Christian parents, and never, perhaps, gave up en- 
tirely the outward profession of that divine religion mm 
‘which he had’ been educated.” As his genius was vast 
yi Ni Se ie oe ; ’ fs 
©The title and dignity of philosophers. delighted so much these honest. men, that, 
~ though they were advanced in. the church to the rank of presbyters, they would not 
abandon the philosopher’s cloak. See Origen, Ppist. ad Husebium, tom. 1. opp. p. 2 
‘edit. dela Rue. 


{> ™ Porphyry, in his third book against the Christians, maintains, that Ammonius | 


. deserted the Christian religion, and went over to paganism as soon as he came to that 
time of life, when the mind is capable of making a wise and judicious choice. Euse- 
bius, on the other hand, denies this assertion; maintains that Ammonius persevered 
constantly in the profession of Christianity, and is followed, in this opinion, by Vale- 
sius, Bayle, Basnage, and others. The learned, Fabricius is of opinion, that Eusebius 

, confounded together two persons, who’ bore the name of Ammonius, one of whom was 
a Christian writer, and the other a heathen philosopher. See Fabric. Bibhioth. Graea, 


lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159. The truth of the matter seems to have been, that Ammonius *) 


_ Saceas was a Christian, who adopted with such dexterity the doctrines of the pagan 
philosophy, as to appear a Christian to the Christians, and a pagan to the pagans. See 

}, Brucket’s Historia Critica Philosophie, vol. ii.and iii. Since the first’ edition of this 
» work was published, the learned Dr. Lardner has maiatained, not without a certain de= 
k "gree of asperity, which is unusual in his valuable writings, the opinion. of Fabricius, 
against Eusebius, and particularly against Dr. Mosheim. See his Collection of Heathen 

and Jewish Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 195, &e. Dr. Mosheim was once of the same opinion 
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and comprehensive, so were his projects bold and singular. 
For he Pe ay a genel ‘al reconciliation or coalition of as 
_all sects, whether philosophical or religious, and taughta 
_ doctrine, which he looked upon as proper to unite them - 
all, the Christians not excepted, in the most perfect harmo-_ 
ny. And herein lies the difference between this new sect _ 
and the Eclectics, who had, before this time, flourished in — 
Egypt. The Eclectics held, that in every sect there was 
a mixture of good and bad, of truth ‘and falsehood, and | ~ 
accordingly, they chose and adopted out of each of them; 4 
such tenets as seemed to them conformable to reason and ° 
truth, and rejected such as‘they thought repugnant to both. 

- Ammonius, on the contrary, maintained, ‘that the great. ° 
principles of all philosophical and religious truth were tobe 
found equally in all sects; that they differed from each 
other only in their method of expressing them, and im some — 
opinions of little or no importance ; and that, by a proper 
interpretation of their respective sentiments, they might — . 

easily be united into one body. It is further to be observ- — 
ed, that the prepensity of Ammonius to singularity and ~ 
paradox, led him to maintain, that all the Gentile religions, 
and even the Christian, were to be illustrated and explained 
by the principles of this universal philosophy; but that, in-- 

_ order to this, the fables of the priests were to be removed .- : 
from paganism, and the comments and interpretations of 
- the disciples of Jesus from Christianity. e 

vi. ‘This arduous design, which Ammonius had formed ° 
thepnet. OF DYinging about a coalition of all the various 
ples of the | philosophical sects, and all the different systems 
Faecie obi Of religion that prevailed. in the world, required _ 
many difficult and disagreeablethings in order to 
its execution. Every particular sect and religion must have 


* 


with Fabricius, and he maintained it in a dissertation, De ecclesia turbata per recentiores 
. Platonicos ; but he afterward saw reason to change his mind. These reasons may be 
seez in his book, De rebus Chrisiianorum ante Const. Mag. p. 281, &c. They indeed 
weigh little with Dr, Lardner, who, however, opposes nothing to them but mere asser- 
tions, unsupported by the smallest glimpse of evidence. For, the letter of Origen he’ 

+ quotes from Eusebius, is'so far from proving that Ammonius was merely a heathen phi- 
losopher, and not a Christian, that it would not be sufficient to demonstrate that there .- 
was ever such a ‘person as Ammonius in the world; since he is not.so much as named ~~ 

' in that letter. But allowing with Valesius that it is Ammonius-whom Origen has in 

view, when he talks of the philosophical master from whom he and Heraclas received — 
instruction, it seems very whimsical to conclude from thence, that Ammonius was no 
‘Christian. The coalition between Platonisni and Christianity, in the second and third 
‘eenturies, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered dubious by mere affirmations. The 
notion, therefore, of two persons bearing the name’ of Ammonius, the one a heathen 
philosopher, and the other a Christian writer, of which Dr. Lardner seems so fond, . 
‘rests upon little more than an hypothesis formed to remove. an imaginary difficulty. 
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_. several of its doctrines curtailed or distorted, before it could 
enter into the general mass. The tenets of the philoso- 
 ‘phers, the superstitions of the heathen priests, the solemn 
doctrines of Christianity, were all to suffer in’ this cause, 
and-forced allegories were to be subtly employed in remo- _ 
ving the difficulties with which it was attended. How this © 
vast project was effected by Ammonius, the writings of his. _ 
“ diseiples and followers, that yet remain, abundantly testify. 
_ In order to the accomplishing his purpose, he supposed 
- ‘that true philosophy derived its origin, and its. consis- 
tence from the. Eastern nations; that it was taught to the. 
Egyptians by Hermes; that it was brought from them to 
the Greeks, by whose vain subtilties, and litigious disputes, 
it Was rendered somewhat obscure and deformed; but . 
was, however, preserved in its’ original purity. by Plato, — 
who was the best interpreter of Hermes, and of the other 
oriental sages. He maintained, that all the different reli- — 
gions that prevailed.in the world, were, in their original 
--mtegrity, conformable to the genius of this ancient philo- — 
 sophy; but that it unfortunately happened, that the sym- 
bols and fictions, under which, according to the Eastern 
-manner, the ancients delivered their. precepts: and their 
- doctrines, were, in process of time, erroneously understood 
_ both by priests and people im a literal sense ;. that, in con- 
» sequence of this, the invisible beings and demons, whom _ 
the Supreme Deity had placed in the different parts of the 
¥ universe, as the ministers of his providence, were, by the 
suggestions of superstition, converted. into gods, and wor- 
shipped with a multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He there- 
fore insisted, that all the religions of all nations should be 
restored to their original purity, and reduced to their pri- 
. mitive standard, viz. “the ancient philosophy of the East;” 
and he affirmed, that this his project was agreeable to the 
intentions of Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in descending 
upon earth, was to set bounds to the reigning superstition, 
to remove the errors that had crept into the religions of all 
nations, but not to abolish the ancient theology from 
whence they were derived. ite es 
_ ax. Taking these principles for granted, Ammonius 
adopted the doctrines which were received I jpg cree 
Egypt, the place of his birth and education, con- ““** 
cerning the universe and the Deity, considered as constitu- 
i ting one great WHOLE ; as also concerning the eternity. 
of the world, the nature of souls, the empire of Prov;- 
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dence, and the government of this world by demons. For it — 
is more evident, that the Egyptian philosophy, which was _ 
said to be derived from Hermes, was the. basis of that of ° 
_ Ammonius ; or, as it is otherwise called, of modern Plato-— 
__wism; and the book of Jamblicus, concerning the myste-— 
gies of the Egyptians, puts the matter beyond dispute. 
Ammonius, therefore,’ associated the sentiments of the. 
Egyptians with the doctrines of Plato, which was easily 
done by adulterating some of the opinions of the latter, and >. 
| forting his expressions from their obvious and natural sense. 
And, to finish this conciliatory scheme, he so interpreted 
- the doctrines of the other philosophical and religious sects, 
_. by the violent succours of art, invention, and allegory, that 
_ they seemed, at length, to bear some resemblance of the 
_ Egyptian and Platonic systems. - Tage fi 
x. To this monstrous. coalition of heterogeneous doc- 
—-—- trines, its fanatical author added a rule of life and 
» + The moral ° ‘ . 5 is iv itg : 
discipline of -Maanners which carried an aspect of high sanctity _ 
~~ and uncommon austerity. He, indeed, permit- — 
ted the people to live according to the laws of their country, _ 
and the dictates of nature’; but a more sublime rule was 
laid down for the wise. They were to raise above all. 
-. terrestrial things, by the towering efforts of holy contem- 
 plation, those souls whose origin was celestial and divine. 
_ ‘They were ordered to extenuate, by hunger, thirst, and 
other mortifications, the sluggish body, which confines the — 
' activity, and restrains the liberty, of the immortal spirit; 
that thus, in this life, they might enjoy communion with ~ 
the Supreme Being, and ascend after death, active and 
- unincumbered, to the universal Parent, to live in his pre- _ 
sence for ever.’ As Ammonius was born and educated. — 
-among the Christians, he set off, and even gave an air of Ae hs 
authority to these injunctions, by expressing them partly in 
terms borrowed from the sacred scriptures, of which we 
find a vast number of citations also in the writings of his 
disciples. To this austere discipline, he added the pretend- 
ed art of so purging and refining that faculty of the mind, 
‘which receives the.images of things, as to render it capa-— 
ble of perceiving the demons, and of performing many 
marvellous things by their assistance. This art, which the 
disciples of Ammonius, called theurgy, was not, however, 
communicated to all the schools of this fanatical philoso- 
_. pher, but only to those of the first rank. : 


* 
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Sat. “The extravagant attempts of Ammonius did. not 
cease here. ‘To reconcile the popular religions of jisopinions 
_. different countries, and particularly the Christian, cncems 
with this new system, he fell upon the following 
inventions; 1 he turned into a mere allegory the whole — 
. history of the Gods,-and maintained that those beings, 
whom the priests and people dignified with this title, were 
no more than celestial ministers, to whom a certain kind 
- of worship was due ; but a worship inferior to that which 
was to be reserved for the Supreme Deity. 2°” He ac- 
. knowledged Christ to be a most excellent man, the friend 
-of God, the admirable thewrge; he denied, however, that 
Jesus designed to abolish entirely the worship of demons, 
and of the other ministers of divine Providence; and af- 
- firmed, on the contrary, that his only intention was to 
purify the ancient religion, and that: his followers had ma- 
mifestly corrupted the doctrine of their divine master.” 6 
xir. ‘This new species of philosophy, imprudently adopt- _ 


ed by Origen and many other Christians, was the pemi- if 


__ extremely prejudicial to the cause of the Gospel, seis. 
and to the beautiful simplicity ‘of its celestial doc- °" 
trmes. For hence it was, that the Christian doctors began 
to introduce their subtle and obscure erudition into the 

religion of Jesus, to involve inthe darkness of a vain philo- 

_ sophy, some of the principal truths of Christianity, thathad _ 
been revealed with the utmost piainness, and were indeed 
obvious to the meanest capacity; and to add, to the divine 
precepts of our Lord, many of their own, which had no sort 
‘of foundation in any part of the sacred writings. From the . 
same source arose that melancholy set of men, who, have 
been distinguished by the name of mystics, whose system, 
when separated from the Platonic doctrine concerning the 

“nature and origin of the soul, is but a lifeless mass, without 

any vigour, form, or consistence. Nor did the evils which 

. sprung from this Ammonian philosophy end here. For, 
under the specious pretext of the necessity of contempla- 
tion, it gave occasion to that slothful and indolent course of 


2 What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines and opinions of Ammo- 
nius, is gathered from the writings and disputations of his disciples, who are known 
by the name of the modern platonics. This philosopher has left nothing in. writing 

* behind him; nay, he imposed a law upon ‘his disciples not to divulge his doctrines 
among the multitude, which law, however, they made no scruple to neglect and vio- 
late. See Porphyr.. Vit. Plolini, cap. ili. p. 97, edit. Fabricii, libviv. Biblioth, Greca. 
At the same time there is no sort of doubt, but that all these inventions belong properly 

~ to Ammonius, whom all the latter platonies acknowledge as the founder of their sect, 
and the author of their philosophy. 
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_ life which continues tobe led by myriads of monks 
 incells, and sequestered from society, to which they are nei- 
ther useful by their instructions, nor by their examples. ‘To 
this philosophy we may trace, as to their source, a multi- 
and foolish ceremonies, proper only to cast a 
















tude of. vain an 
veil over truth, and to nourish superstition; and which are 
for the most part, religiously observed by many, even in 
the times in which we live. It would be endless to enu- 
merate all the pernicious consequences that may be justly 
attributed to this new philosophy, or rather to this mon- 


_strous attempt to reconcile falsehood with truth, and light _ 


with darkness. Some of its most fatal effects were, its 
alienating the minds of many, in the followmg ages, from 
_ the Christian religion ; and its substituting, in the place of 

_ the pure and sublime simplicity of the gospel, an unseemly 
mixture of Platonism and Christianity. 







retired 


xu. The number of learned men among the Christians, 
.-Thestae Which was very small in the preceding century, 
eros grew considerably in this. Among-these there — 





tans. ___-were few rhetoricians, sophists, or orators. .The. 


most part were philosophers attached tothe eclectic system, © 
though they were not at all of the same sentiments concern- 
_ ing the utility of letters. and philosophy. Those, who 

__were themselves initiated into the depths of philosophy, . 
were desirous that others, particularly such as aspired to 
the offices of bishops or. doctors, should apply them- 
selves to the study of human wisdom, in order to their~ 
being the better qualified for defending the truth with vi- 
 gour, and instructing the ignorant with success. Others 
were of a quite different way of thinking upon this subject, 

. and were for banishing all argumentation and philosophy - 


from the limits of the church, from a notion that erudition — 


might prove detrimental to the true spirit of religion. 

- Hence the early beginnings of that unhappy contest between. 

faith and reason, religion and philosophy, piety and genius, 

which increased in the succeding ages, and is prolonged 
even to our times, with a violence that renders it extremely 
difficult to be brought, to a conclusion. ‘Those who main- 
tained that learning and philosophy were rather advanta- 
geous than detrimental to the cause of religion, gained, by . 
degrees, the ascendant; and, in consequence thereof, laws 
‘were enacted, which excluded the ignorant and illiterate 
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_ from the office of public teachers. The opposite side of the 
question was not, however, without defenders ; and the 
defects and vices of learned men and philosophers contri- 
buted much to increase their number, as will appear in the 
progress of this history. sige 
ey 
CHAPTER 1. : ml 
CONCERNING THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND THE FORM 
OF ITS GOVERNMENT. a, pee 
1. Tux form of ecclesiastical government, whose com- 
mencement we have seen in the last century, was 

brought in this,-to a greater degree of stability ,teermer 
and consistence. One inspector, or bishop, presi- ‘°°™* — 
ded over each Christian assembly, to which office he was’ 
_ elected by the voices of the whole people. In this post he 
was to be watchful and provident, attentive to the wants of 
the church, and careful to supply them. To assist him in 
_ this laborious province, he formed a council of presbyters, 
_ which was not confined to any fixed number ; and to each 
of these he distributed his task, and appointed a station in 
which he was to promote the interests of the church. To 
the bishops and presbyters, the ministers, or deacons, were 
-~ subject; and the latter were divided into a variety of 
' classes, as the different exigencies of the church required. 
uu. During a great part of this century, the Christian 

churches were independent on each other; nor . 
were they joined together by association, confe- je \rovinua 

_ deracy, or any other bonds but those of charity. 
Each Christian assembly was a little state, governed by its © 
~ own laws, which were either enacted, or at least approved 
by the society. But, in process of time, all the Christian 
churches of a province were formed into one large eccle- 
siastical body, which like confederate states, assembled at 
certain times, in order to deliberate about the common 
interests of the whole. ‘This institution had its origin 
j among the Greeks, with whom nothing was more common 
. than this confederacy of independent states, andthe regular 
assemblies which met, in consequence thereof, at fixed 
times, and were composed of the deputies of each respec- 
tive state. But these ecclesiastical associations were not 
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orgies FS of several churches consulted together, the 
councils: ~ names of synods was appropriated by the Greeks, 
and that of councils by the Latins; and the laws that were 
ae these general meetings, were called canons, 
i NOS A ee at 3 
au. These councils, of which we find not the smallest 
-Theauthority trace before the middle of this century, changed 
 ptthebisnors the whole face of the church, and gave it a new 
 tesecouncis: form: for by them the ancient privileges of the 
_ people were considerably diminished, and the power and 
_ authority of the bishops greatly augmented. The humisty, 
_ indeed, and prudence of these pious prelates prevented their 
assuming all at once the power with which they were after- 
ward invested. At their first appearance in these general 
councils, they acknowledged that they were no more than 
the delegates of their respective churches, and that they 
acted in the name, and by the appointment of their people. 
But they soon changed this aa tone, imperceptibly 
_ extended the limits of their authority, turned theirinfluence _ 
into dominion, and their counsels into laws ; and openly 
asserted, at length, that Christ had empowered them to 
_ prescribe to his people authoritative rules of faith and man- 
ners. Another effect of these councils was, the gradual 
abolition of that perfect equality, which reigned among all 
bishops in the primitive times. For the order and decency __ 
of these assemblies required, that some one of the provin- | 
cial bishops met in council, should be invested with a supe- 
rior degree of power and authority; and hence the rights of 
metropolitans derive their origin. In the mean 
Meworottn. time, the bounds of the church were enlarged; 
the custom of holding councils was followed wherever the 
sound of the gospel had reached; and the universal church 
had now the appearance of one vast republic, formed by a 
- combination of a great number of little states. This occa- 
- sioned the creation of a new order of ecclesiastics, who were 
aie in different parts of the world, as heads of the 
church, and whose office it was to. preser e the consistence 
«ota re | ays 


© Tertullian, Lib. de Jejuniis, cap. xiii. p. 711. 
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and union of that immense body, whose members were so 
widely dispersed throughout the nations. Such was the 


nature and office of the patriarchs, among whom, at length, 


ambition being arrived at its most insolent period, formed 
a new dignity, investing the bishop of Rome, and his suc- 
ae with the title and authority of prince of the patri- 
archs. ’ Sear met Sk 

iv. The Christian doctors had the good fortune to per- 
suade the people, that the ministers of the Christian 44 asi pa- 


church succeeded to the character, rights, and pri- Rives ue 


vileges of the Jewish priesthood ; and this persua- qoyane 
Sion was a new source both of honours and pro- "°° 


fit to the sacred order. This notion was propagated with _ 
industry some time after the reign of Adrian, when the se- 


Jews all hopes of seeing their government restored to its 
former lustre, and their country arising out of ruins. And, 


priest among the Jews, while the presbyters represented the 
priests, and the deacons the Levites. It is, indeed, highly 
probable, that they, who first introduced this absurd com- 


. parison of offices so entirely distinct, did it rather through 


_ ignorance and error, than through artifice or design. The 
notion, however, once introduced, produced its natural 
effects ; and these effects were pernicious. ‘The errors to. 


which it gave rise were many; and one of its immediate 
consequences was, the establishing a greater difference 
between the Christian pastors and their flock, than the ge- 


- nius of the gospel seems to admit. 


v. From the government of the church, let us turn our 


eyes to those who maintained its cause by their tye princi- 
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learned and judicious writings. Among these was ™ *"e™ 
Justin, a man of eminent piety and considerable learning, 
who, from a pagan philosopher, became a Christian martyr. 
He had frequented all the different sects of philosophy, in 
an ardent and impartial pursuit of truth ; and finding, nei- 
ther among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither in the Pythago- 
rean nor Platonic schools, any satisfactory account of the 
perfections of the Supreme Being, and the nature and des- 
tination of the human soul, he embraced Christianity on 
account of the light which it cast upon these interesting 
subjects. We have yet remaining his two apologies in be- 


: accordingly, the bishops considered themselves as invested © 
_ with a rank and character similar to those of the high- 


_ cond destruction of Jerusalem had extinguished among the — 
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half of the Christians, which are most deservedly held in’ 
high esteem; notwithstanding that in some passages of 
_ them, he shows himself an unwary disputer, and betrays — 
a want of acquaintance with ancient history. So aa 
___Irenzus, bishop of Lyons, a Greek by birth, and proba- 
bly born of Christian parents, a disciple also of Polycarp, 
_by whomhe was sent to preach the gospel among the Gauls, 
is another of the writers of this century, whose labours — 
were singularly useful to the church. . He turned his pen 
against its internal and domestic enemies, by attacking 
the monstrous errors which were adopted by many of the 
primitive Christians, as appears by his five books against. 
heresies, which are yet preserved in a Latin translation,” 
and are considered as one of the most precious monu- 
ments of ancient erudition. a ay 
Athenagoras also deserves a place among the estimable 
writers of this age. He was a philosopher of no mean 
reputation, and his apology for the Christians, as well as 
his treatise upon the resurrection, afford striking proofs of 
his learning and genius. : : 
The works of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, are more 
_ Yemarkable for their erudition, than for their order and - 
method ; this, at least, is true of his three books in defence 
_ of Christianity, addressed to Autolycus.* But the most 
_ illustrious writer of this century, and the most justly re- 4 
med for his various erudition, and his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the ancient sages, was Clemens, the disciple — 
of Pantzenus, and the head of the Alexandrian school, des- 
tined for the instruction of the catechumens. His Stro- 
mata,~ Pedagogue, and Exhortation, addressed to the 
Greeks, which are yet extant, abundantly show the ex- 
tent of his learning, and the force of his genius ; though 
he is neither to be admired for the precision of his ideas, 
nor for the perspicuity of his style. It is also to be la- 
mented, that his excessive attachment to the reigning 
philosophy led him into a variety of pernicious errors. 



























[s P The first book is yet extant in the original Greek ; of the rest, we have only 
a Latin version, through the barbarity of which, though excessive, it is easy to discern- ; 
the eloquence and erudition that reign throughout the original. See Hist. Litteraire 
de la France. tet ayer 

ie q Theophilus was the author of several works, beside those mentioned by Dr. : 
Mosheim, particularly of a commentary upon the, Proverbs, another upon the Four 
Evangelists, aid of several short and pathetic discourses, which he published from 
time to time, for the use of his flock. He also wrote against Marcian and Hermo- 
genes, and, refuting the errors of these heretics, he quotes several passages of the 
Revelation. 
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Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin writers, 

_ who employed their pens in the Christian cause. Andin- 

deed, the only one of any note, we find in this century, is 

Tertullian, by birth a Carthaginian, who, having fitstem- 

braced the profession of the law, became afterward a 

presbyter of the church, and concluded by adopting the 

heretical visions of Montanus. He was a man of extensive 

learning, of a fine genius, and highly admired for his elocu- 

tion in the Latin tongue. We have several works of his 

yet remaining, which were designed to explain and defend 

the truth, and to nourish pious affections in the hearts of 

Christians. ‘There was, indeed, such a mixture in the 

qualities of this man, that it is difficult to fix his real cha- 

racter, and to determine which of the two were predomi- — 

nant, his virtues, or his defects. He was endowed witha _ 

great genius, but seemed deficient in point of judgment. | 

His piety was warm and vigorous, but, at the same time, — 

- melancholy and austere. His learning was extensive and 

_. profound ; and yet his credulity and superstition were such 

- as might have been expected from the darkest ignorance. 
And with respect to his reasonings, they had more of that 
subtilty that dazzles the imagination, than of that solidity _ 
that brings light and conviction to the mind." : 











CHAPTER III. 


CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY. _ 


4. Tue Christian system, as it was hitherto taught, pre- 
served its native and beautiful simplicity, and was ,,, rete, 
comprehended in a small number of articles. The (egies 
public teachers inculeated no other doctrines, than 
those that are contained in what is commonly called the 
Aposiles’ Creed ; and, in the method of illustrating them, 
all vain subtilties, all mysterious researches, every thing 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, were 


carefully avoided. . ‘This will by no means appear surpri- 


r It is proper to point out to such as are desirous of a more particular account of the 
works, as also of the excellencies and defects of these ancient -writers, the authors who 
have professedly written concerning them, and the principal are those who follow : 
Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in Biblioth. Gree. et Latin. Cave, Hist. Litter. Scriptor. Ecel, Du 
Pin et Cellier, Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques. - 
i 
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_ sing to those who consider, that, at this time, there yas 
the least controversy about those capital doctrines of Chri: 
tianity, which were afterward so keenly debated in the 
_ church ; and who reflect, that the bishops of these primi- 
-tive times were, for the most part, plain and illiterate men, 
remarkable rather for their piety and zeal, than for their 
learning and eloquence. 
ar, This venerable simplicity was not, indeed, of along =~ 
Atereavy Curation ; its beauty was gradually effaced by the 
degrees —_ Jaborious efforts of human learning, and the dark 
subtilties of imaginary science. Acute researches were 
employed upon several religious subjects, concerning which 
‘Ingenious decisions were pronounced ; and, what was worst 
of all, several tenets of a chimerical philosophy were im- 
prudently incorporated into the Christian system. This 
disadvantageous change, this unhappy alteration of the 
primitive simplicity of the Christian religion, was chiefly 
Owing to two reasons ; the one drawn from pride, and the 
other from a sort of necessity. ‘The former was the eager- 
ness of certain learned men, to bring about a union between 
the doctrines of Christianity and the opinions of the philoso- 
pages ; for they thought it a very fine accomplishment, to 
_ be able to express the precepts of Christ in the language of 
philosophers, civilians, and rabbins. 'The other reason that 
~~ contributed to alter the simplicity of the Christian religion 
was, the necessity of having recourse to logical definitions 
and nice distinctions, in order to confound the sophistical 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic employed, the ™ 
one to overturn the Christian system, and the other to cor- —~ 
ruptit. {These philosophical arms, in the hands of the 
judicious and wise, were both honourable and useful to reli- 
gion; but when they came to be handled by every ignorant 
and self-sufficient meddler, as was afterward the case, they 
produced nothing but perplexity and confusion, under 
which genuine Christianity almost disappeared. : 
m1. Many examples might be alleged, which verify the 
observations we have now been making; and, if — 
bya bev’ the reader is desirous of a striking one, he has 
Bes only to take a view of the doctrines which began 
to be taught in this century, concerning the state of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body. Jesus and his dis- 
ciples had simply declared, that the souls of good men ~ 
were, at their departure from their bodies, to be received 
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: into heaven, while those of the wicked were to be sent to ‘ 


hell; and this was sufficient for the first disciples of Christ 


to know, as they had more piety than curiosity, and were 
satisfied with the knowledge of this solemn fact, without 
any inclination to penetrate its manner, or to pry into its 
secret reasons. But this plain doctrine was soon disguised, 
‘when Platonism began to infect Christianity. Plato had 


taught, that the souls of heroes, of illustrious men, and. ae 


eminent philosophers alone, ascended, after death, into the 
mansions of light and felicity ; while those of the generality, 
weighed down by their lusts and passions, sunk into the 
infernal regions, from whence they were not permitted to 
emerge, before they were purified from their turpitude 
and corruption.. ‘This doctrine was seized with avidity 
by the Platonic Christians, and applied as a commentary 
upon that of Jesus. Hence a notion prevailed, that the 
martyrs only entered upon a state of happiness immediately — 
after death, and that, for the rest, a certain obscure region 


_ was assigned, in which they were to be imprisoned until 
_ the second coming of Christ, or, at least, until they were 


purified from their various pollutions. This doctrine, en- 


_ larged and improved upon by the irregular fancies of inju- — 


ceremonies, and monstrous superstitions. | 
tv. But, however the doctrines of the gospel may have 
been abused by the commentaries and interpreta- ) 
tions of different sects, yet all were unanimous in 42%)" 


regarding with veneration the holy Scriptures, °"' 


_ dicious men, became a source of innumerable errors, vain 


as the great rule of faith and manners ; and hence that 


laudable and pious zeal of adapting them to general use. 
We have mentioned already the translations that were 
made of them into different languages, and it will not be 
improper to say something here concerning those who 
employed their useful labours in explaining and interpret- 
ing them. Pantenus, the head of the Alexandrian school, 
was probably the first, who enriched the church with a 
version of the sacred writings, which has been lost among 


the ruins of time. The same fate attended the commentary 


of Clemens the Alexandrian, upon the canonical epistles ; 


and also another celebrated work‘ of the same author, in 


8 See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, and other ancient philoso- 
phers, upon this subject, in the notes which Dr. Mosheim has added to his Latin transla- 
tion of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, tom. ii. p. 1036. 
_ t Viz, Clementis Hopotyposes, 
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which he is said to have explained, in a compendious man- 
ner, almost all the sacred writings. The harmony of 1 
Evangelists, composed by Tatian, is yet extant. But the 
exposition of the Revelation, by Justin Martyr, and of the 
four gospels by Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, together 
with several illustrations of the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion, by other ancient writers, are all lost. * 
v. The loss of these ancient productions is the less to 

7 be regretted, as we know, with certainty, their 
ofihemact vast inferiority to the expositions of the holy Scrip- 
merpretcrs tures that appeared in succeeding times. Among 
the persons already mentioned, there was none who deser- 
ved the name of an eminent and judicious interpreter of 
the sacred text. They all attributed a double sense to the 
words of Scripture, the one obvious and literal, the other 
hidden and mysterious, which lay concealed, as it were, 
under the veil of the outward letter. The former they 
treated with the utmost neglect, and turned the whole force 
of their genius and application to unfold the latter; or, in 
other words, they were more studious to darken the holy 





Scriptures with their idle fictions, than to investigate their — 
true and natural sense. Some of them also forced the ex- — 


pressions of sacred writ out of their obvious meaning, in 
order to apply them to the support of their philosophical 
systems; of which dangerous and pernicious attempts, 
~ Clemens of Alexandria is said to have given the first ex- 
ample. With respect to the expositors of the Old Testa- 
ment in this century, we shall only make this general re- 
mark, that their excessive veneration for the Alexandrian 
version, commonly called the Septuagint, which they re- 
garded almost as of divine authority, confined their views, 
fettered, as it were, their critical spirit, and hindered them 
from producing any thing excellent in the way of sacred 
criticism or interpretation. 3 


vi. If this age was not very fertile in sacred criticisms, it _ 
Ofsysiema. Was Still less so in expositors of the doctrinal parts — 


etedwinty of religion; for hitherto there was no attempt 
made, at least that is come to our knowledge, of compo- 


sing a system, or complete view of the Christian doctrine. 


Some treatises of Arabian, relative to this subject, are 


indeed mentioned ; but as they are lost, and seem not to 
have been much known by any of the writers whose works. 


have survived them, we can form no conclusions concern- 
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ing them. The books of Papias, concerning the sayings 
of Christ and his apostles, were, according to the accounts 
which Eusebius gives of them, rather an historical com- 
mentary, than a theological system. Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, is said to have written several treatises, ore con- 
cerning faith, another on the creation, a third concerning 
the church, and a fourth concerning truth; but it does 
not appear from the titles of these writings, whether they 
were of a doctrinal or controversial nature." Several of 
the polemic writers, indeed, have been naturally led, in the 
course of controversy, to explain amply certain points of 
religion. But those doctrines, which have not been dis- 
puted, are very rarely defined with such accuracy, by the 
ancient writers, as to point out to us clearly what their 
opinions concerning them were. And from hence it ought 
not to appear surprising, that all the different sects of 
_ Christians, pretend to find, in the writings of the fathers, 
decisions favourable to their respective tenets. | 
vu. The controversial writers, who shone in this centu- 
ry, had three different sorts of adversaries tocom- |. 
bat; the Jews, the pagans, and those, who, in the versal wn. 
bosom of Christianity, corrupted its doctrines, —~ 
and produced various sects and divisions in the church. 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, embarked in a controversy 
with the Jews, which it was not possible for them to 
“manage with the highest success and dexterity, as they 
were very little acquainted with the language, the history, 
and the learning of the Hebrews, and wrote with more 
levity and inaccuracy, than was justifiable on such a sub- 
ject. Of those who managed the cause of COE, 
against the pagans, some performed this important task 
by composing apologies for the Christians ; and others 
by addressing pathetic exhortations to the Gentiles. 
Among the former were Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, 
Miltiades, Aristides, Tatian, and Justin Martyr; and 
among the latter, Tertullian, Clemens, Justin, and Theo- 
philus bishop of Antioch. All these writers attacked, with 
judgment, dexterity, and success, the pagan superstition, 


Wut Melito, beside his apology for the Christians, and the treatises mentioned by 
Dr. Mosheim here, wrote a discourse upon Easter, and several other dissertations, of 
which we have only some seattered fragments remaining ; but what is worthy of remark 
here, is, that he is the first Christian writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of 
the Old Testament. His catalogue also is perfectly conformable to that of the. Jews 
except in this point only, that he has omitted in it the book of Esther. 
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and also defended the Christians, in a victorious manner, 
against all the calumnies and aspersions of their enemies. 
But they did not succeed so well in unfolding the true 
nature and genius of Christianity, nor were the arguments 
they made use of to demonstrate its truth and divinity so 
full of energy, so striking and irresistible, as those by 
which they overturned the pagan system. In a word, 
both their explication and defence of many of the doc- 
trines of Christianity are defective and unsatisfactory in 
several respects. As to those who directed their polemic 
efforts against the heretics, their number was prodigious, 
though few of their writings have come down to our times. 
Irenzus refuted the whole tribe, in a work destined solely 
for that purpose. Clemens,” Tertullian,* and Justin 
Martyr, wrote also against all the sectaries; but the 
work of the last, upon that subject, is not extant. It 
would be endless to mention those who combated par- 
ticular errors, of whose writings, also, many have disap- 
eae amidst the decays of time, and the revolutions that 
ave happened in the republic of letters. 
vit. If the primitive defenders of Christianity were not 
Gooiananaad always happy in the choice of their arguments, yet 
ence, they discovered more candour and probity than 
cepa: those of the following ages. ‘The artifice of 
sophistry, and the habit of employing pious frauds in sup- 
port of the truth, had not, as yet, infected the Christians. 
And this indeed, is all that can be said in their behalf; for 
they are worthy of little admiration on account of the 
accuracy or depth of their reasonings. ‘The most of them 
appear to have been destitute of penetration, learning, 
order, application, and force. ‘They frequently make use 
of arguments void of all solidity, and much more proper to 
dazzle the fancy, than to enlighten and convince the mind. 
One, laying aside the sacred writings, from whence all the 
weapons of religious controversy ought to be drawn, 
refers to the decisions of those bishops who ruled the 
apostolic churches. Another thinks, that the antiquity 
of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, and pleads prescription 
.against his adversaries, as if he was maintaining his pro- 
perty before a civil magistrate; than which method of dis- 
puting nothing can be more pernicious to the cause of truth, 


w Inhis work, entitled, Stromata. 
x In his Prescriptiones adversus hereticos. 
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A third imitates those wrong headed disputants among the 
Jews, who, infatuated with their cabalistic jargon, offered, 
as arguments, the imaginary powers of certain mystic 
words and chosen numbers.’ Nor do they seem to err, 
who are of opinion, that in this century, that vicious method’ 
of disputing, which afterward obtained the name of eco- 
nomical, was first introduced.* . 

1x. The principal points of morality were treated of by 
Justin Martyr, or, at least, by the writer of the 
epistle to Zena and Serenus, which is to be found 
among the works of that celebrated author. Many other 
writers confined themselves to particular branches of the 
moral system, which they handled with much attention 
and zeal. Thus Clemens, of Alexandria, wrote several 
treatises concerning calumny, patience, continence, and 
other virtues, which discourses have not reached our times. 
Those of ‘Tertullian. upon chastity, upon flight in the time 
of persecution, as also upon fasting, shows, female orna- 
ments, and prayer, have survived the waste of time, and 
might be read with much fruit, were the style, in which 
they are written, less laboured and difficult, and the spirit 
they breathe less melancholy and morose. 

x. Learned men are not unanimous concerning the de- 
gree of esteem that is due tothe authors now men- ofine merit 
tioned, and the other ancient moralists. Some ofthe fers 
represent them as the most excellent guides inthe ‘* 
paths of piety and virtue; while others place them in the 
very lowest rank of moral writers, consider them as the 
very worst of all instructers, and treat their precepts and 
decisions as perfectly insipid, and, in many respects, per- 
nicious. We leave the determination of this point to such 
as are more capable of pronouncing decisively upon it, 
than we pretend to be.” It however appears to us incon- 


Moral writers, 


y Several examples of this senseless method of reasoning, are to be found in different 
writers. See particularly Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. iii. p. 660, 694. 

{k> z The economical method of disputing was that in which the disputants accommo- 
dated themselves, as far as was possible, to the taste and prejudices of those whom they 
were endeavouring to gain over to the truth. Some of the first Christians carried this 
condescension too far, and abused St. Paul’s example, 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22, to a degree 
inconsistent with the purity and simplicity of the Christian doctrine. 

a Rich. Simon, Histoire Critique des principaux commentateurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21. 

~b This question was warmly and learnedly debated between the deservedly celebrated 
Barbeyrac and Cellier a Benedictine monk. _Buddeus has given us a history of this con- 
troversy with his own judgment of it, in his Isagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, 
&ec. Barbeyrac, however, published after this a particular treatise in defence of the severe 
sentence he had pronounced against the fathers. This ingenious performance was printed 
at Amsterdam in 1720, under the title of Tratte sur la Morale des Peres ; and is highty 
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testable, that, in the writings of the primitive fathers, there 
are several sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and 
many things that are naturally adapted to form a religious 
temper, and to excite pious and virtuous affections; while 
it must be confessed, on the other hand, that they abound 
still more with precepts of an excessive and unreasonable 
austerity, with stoical and academical dictates, vague and 
indeterminate notions, and, what is yet worse, with deci- 
sions that are absolutely false, and in evident opposition to 
the precepts of Christ. Before the question mentioned 
above, concerning the merit of the ancient fathers, as mor- 
alists, be decided, a previous question must be determined, 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in point of morals ? 
and, if by such a person be meant, one who has no deter- 
minate notion of the nature and limits of the duties incum- 
bent upon Christians, no clear and distinct ideas of virtue 
and vice; who has not penetrated the spirit and genius of 
those sacred books, to which alone we must appeal inevery 
dispute about Christian virtue, and who, in consequence 
thereof, fluctuates often in uncertainty, or falls into error 
in explaining the divine laws, though he may frequently 
administer sublime and pathetic instruction ; if, by a bad 
guide in morals, such a person, as we have now delineated, 
e meant, then it must be confessed, that this title belongs 
indisputably to many of the fathers. 7 
xr. The cause of morality, and, indeed, of Christianity 
thedouwle 1 general, suffered deeply by a capital error which 
ccrainmor. Was received in this century ; an error admitted 
ae without any evil design, but yet with the utmost 
imprudence, and which, through every period of the church, 
even until the present time, has produced other errors 
without number, aud multiplied the evils under which the 
gospel has so often groaned. Jesus Christ prescribed to 
all his disciples one and the same rule of life and manners. 
But certain Christian doctors, either through a desire of 
imitating the nations among whom they lived, or in con- 
sequence of a natural propensity to a life of austerity, 
which is a disease not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, and 
other eastern provinces, were induced to maintain, that 
Christ had established a double rule of sanctity and virtue, 


worthy of the perusal of those who have a taste for this most interesting branch of lite- 
rature, though they will find in it some imputations cast upon the fathers, against which 
they may be easily defended, 
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for two different orders of Christians. Of these rules the 
one was ordinary, the other extraordinary ; the one of a 
lower dignity, the other more sublime; the one for persons 
in the active scenes of life, the ofher for those, who, in a 
sacred retreat, aspired after the glory of a celestial state. 
In consequence of this wild system, they divided into two 
parts all those moral doctrines and instructions which they 
had received either by writing or tradition. One of these 
divisions they called precepts, and the other counsels. 
They gave the name of precepts to those laws, that were 
universally obligatory upon all orders of men; and that 
of counsels to those that related to Christians of a more 
sublime rank, who proposed to themselves great and glo- 
rious ends, and breathed after an intimate communion with 
the Supreme Being. ea ee 
xu. This double doctrine produced, all of a sudden, a new 
set of men, who made profession of UNCOMMON Gives tise to 
degrees of sanctity and virtue, and declared their "***""* 
resolution of obeying all the counsels of Christ, in order to 
their enjoying communion with God here ; and also, that, 
after the dissolution of their mortal bodies, they might 
ascend to him with the greater facility, and find nothing to 
retard their approach to the supreme centre of happiness 
and perfection. They looked upon themselves as pro- 
hibited the use of things, which it was lawful for other 
Christians to enjoy, such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and 
commerce.’ ‘They thought it their indispensable duty to 
extenuate the body by watchings, abstinence, labour, and 
hunger. They looked for felicity in solitary retreats, in 
desert places, where, by severe and assiduous efforts of 
sublime meditation, they raised the soul above all external 
objects, and all sensual pleasures. Both men and women, 
imposed upon themselves the most severe tasks, the most 
austere discipline; all which, however the fruit of pious 
intention, was in the issue, extremely detrimental to 
Christianity. These persons were called Ascetics, >7#?! 
Exxexr01, and philosophers; nor were they only distinguished 
by their title from other Christians, but also by their garb.* 
In this century, indeed, such as embraced this austere kind 
of life, submitted themselves to all these mortifications in 
private, without breaking asunder their social bonds, or 


 ¢ Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christian. eap. xxviii. p. 129, edit. Oxon, | 
d See Salmas. Comm. in Tertullianum de Pallio, p. 7,8, &e. | 
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withdrawing themselves from the concourse of men. But, 
in process of time, they retired into deserts; and, after 
the example of the Essenes and Therapeute, they formed. 
themselves into certain companies. 
xuir, Nothing is more obvious than the reasons that gave 
why certain Kise to this austere sect. One of the principal, — 
Chriviaste- was the ill judged ambition of the Christians to 
et resemble the Greeks and Romans,many of whose 
sages and philosophers distinguished themselves fromthe = 
. generality by their maxims, by their habit, and, indeed, by = 
the whole plan of life and manners which they had formed 
to themselves, and by which they acquired a high degree — 
of esteem and authority. It is also well known, that of 
all these philosophers, there were none, whose sentimen‘s 
and discipline were so well received by the ancient 
Christians as those of the platonics and pythagoreans, who 
prescribed in their lessons two rules of conduct; one for 
the sages, who aspired to the sublimest heights of virtue ; 
and another for the people, involved in the cares and hurry 
of an active life. The law of moral conduct, which the. 
platonics prescribed to the philosophers, was as follows ; 
‘the soul ofthe wise man ought to be removed to the greatest 
possible distance fromthe contagious influence of the body. 
And as the depressing weight of the body, the force of its 
appetites, and its connexions with a corrupt world, are in. 
direct opposition to this sacred obligation; therefore all 
sensual pleasures are to be carefully avoided ; the body is. 
to be supported, or rather extenuated, by a slender diet ; 
solitude is to be sought as the true mansion of virtue; and. 
contemplation to be employed as the means of raising the 
soul, as far as is possible, to a sublime freedom from all : 
corporeal ties, and to a noble elevation above all terrestrial 
things.’ The person who lives in this manner, shall enjoy, 
even in the present state, a certain degree of communion 
with the Deity ; and when the corporeal mass is dissolved, 
_ shall immediately ascend to the sublime regions of felicity 
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- e These famous sects made an important distinction between living according to nature, 

Zov xara guow.and living above nature. Zny uxep guow. The former was the rule pre- 

‘scribed to the vulgar; the latter, that which was to direct the conduct of the philoso- 

_ phers, who aimed at superior degrees of virtue. See Enwas Gazeus in. Theophrast. p. 

29, edit. Barthii. : 

_ f The reader will find the principles of this fanatical discipline, in Porphyry’s book» 
mept amroync, i. €. concerning abstinence. That celebrated Platonist has explained at 

large the respective duties that belong to. active and contemplative life, book i. § 27, 

and 41. : 
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and perfection, without. passing through that state of 
oo and trial, that awaits the generality of man- 
ind.” It is easy to perceive, that this rigorous discipline 
was a natural consequence of the peculiar opinions which 
these philosophers, and some others that resembled them, 
entertained, concerning the nature of the soul, the influence 
of matter, the operations of invisible beings or demons, and 
the formation of the world. And as these opinions were 
opted by the more learned among the Christians, it 
as but natural that they should embrace also the moral 
discipline which flowed from them. 
‘xiv. There is a particular consideration that will enable 
us to render a natural account of the origin of | 
those religious severities, of which we have been of thi aise 
now speaking, and that is drawn from the genius © 
and temper of the people by whom they were first practi-- 
sed. It was in Egypt that this morose discipline had its 
rise; and it is observable, that that country has, in all 
times, as it were by an immutable law, or disposition of 
nature, abounded with persons of a melancholy complex- 
ion, and produced, in proportion to its extent, more gloomy 
spirits than any other part of the world.’ It was here that 
the E'ssenes and the 'Therapeutz, those dismal and gloomy 
sects, dwelt principally, long before the coming of Christ ; 
as also many others of the Ascetic tribe, who, led by a 
certain melancholy turn of mind, and a delusive notion of 
rendering themselves more acceptable to the Deity by their 
austerities, withdrew themselves from human society, and 
from all the innocent pleasures and comforts of life." From 
Egyptthis sour and unsociable discipline passed into Syria, 
and the neighbouring countries, which also abounded with 
ersons of the same dismal constitution with that of the 
gyptians ;' and from thence, in process of time, its infec- 
tion reached tothe European nations. Hence that train of 
austere and superstitious vows and rites, that yet, in many 
_ places, cast a veil over the beauty and simplicity of the 
Christian religion. Hence the celibacy of the priestly 
order, the rigour of unprofitable penances and mortifica- 
tions, the innumerable swarms of monks that refused their 


@ See Maillet, Description de ? Egypte, tom. ii. p. 57, edit. in 4to. de Paris. 

h Herodot. Histor. lib. ii. p. 104, edit. Gronoy. Epiphanius, Exposit. fidet, § 11, tom. 
ji. opp. p. 1092, Tertullian, De exhortatione castital. cap. xii. p. 524, edit. Priorii. 
Athanasius, in vita Antonii, tom. ii. opp. p. 453. : 

i Jo. Chardin Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 197, edit. Amsterd, 1735, 4te. 
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talents and labours to society, and this im the senseless 
ursuit of a visionary sort of perfection. Hence also that 
distinction between the theoretical and mystical life, and 
many other fancies of a like nature, which we shall have 
occasion to mention in the course of this history. 

xv. It is generally true, that delusions travel in a train, 

the rseor ad that one mistake produces many. The Chris- 
piowseawe. tians, who adopted the austere system, which has 
tans. been already mentioned, had certainly made a 
very false step, and done much injury totheir excellent and 
most reasonable religion. But they did not stop here; 
another erroneous practice was adopted by them, which, 
though it was not so universal as the other, was yet ex- 
tremely pernicious, and proveda source of numberless evils 
to the Christian church. ‘The platonists and pythagoreans 
held it as a maxim, that it was not only lawful, but even 
praiseworthy, to deceive, and even to use the expedient of 
a lie, in order to advance the cause of truth and piety. 
The Jews, who lived in Egypt, had learned and received 
this maxim from them before the coming of Christ, as ap- 
pears incontestably from a multitude of ancient records ; 
and the Christians were infected from both these sources 
with the same pernicious error,as appears from the number 
of books attributed falsely to great and venerable names, 
from the Szbylline verses, and several suppositious produc 
tions, which were spread abroad iv this and the following 
century. It does not, indeed, seem probable, that all 
these pious frauds were chargeable upon the professors 
of real Christianity, upon those who entertained just and 
rational sentiments of the religion of Jesus. The greatest 
part of these fictitious writings, undoubtedly, flowed from 
the fertile invention of the gnostic sects, though it cannot 
be affirmed that even true Christians were entirely inno- 
cent and irreproachable in this matter. 

xvi. As the boundaries of the church were enlarged, 
orthetivesop the number of vicious and irregular persons, who 
Christians. entered into it were proportionably increased, as 
appears from the many complaints and censures that we 
find in the writers of this century. Several methods were 
made use of to stem the torrent of iniquity. Excommu- 
bxcommuni 22Cation was peculiarly employed to prevent or 
cation. punish the most heinous and enormous crimes ; 
and the crimes, esteemed such, were murder, idolatry, and 
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adultery, which terms, however, we must here understand 
im their more full and extensive sense. In some places, 
the commission of any of these sins cut off irrevocably the 
criminal from all hopes of restoration to the privileges of 
church communion ; in others, after a long, laborious, and 
painful course of probation and discipline, they were re- 
admitted into the bosom of the church.* 

xvu. It is here to be attentively observed, that the form 
used in the exclusion of heinous offenders from penitenia - 


the society of Christians was, at first, extremely ‘scvine, 
simple. A small number of plain, yet judicious C™si2",,,. 
rules, made up the whole of this solemn institu- Pc", 


that of the 


tion, which, however, was imperceptibly altered, ‘tpt... 
enlarged by an addition of a vast multitude ‘"* 

of rites, and new modelled according to the discipline 
used in the heathen mysteries.'. Those who have any 
acquaintance with the singular reasons that obliged the 
Christians of those ancient times to be careful in restrain- 
ing the progress of vice, will readily grant, that it was 
incumbent upon the rulers of the church to perfect their 
discipline, and to render the restraints upon iniquity more 
severe. ‘They will justify the rulers of the primitive 
church in their refusing to restore excommunicated 
members to their forfeited privileges, before they had 
given incontestable marks of the sincerity of their repen- 
tance. Yet still it remains to be examined, whether it 
was expedient to borrow from the enemies of the truth 
the rules of this salutary discipline, and thus to sanctify, 
in some measure, a part of the heathen superstition. 
But, however delicate such a question may be, when 
determined with a view to all the indirect or immediate 
consequences of the matter in debate, the equitable and 
candid judge will consider principally the good intention 
of those from whom these ceremonies and institutions 
proceed, and will overlook the rest from a charitable 
condescension and indulgence to human weakness. 


k By this distinction, we may easily reconcile the different opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the eflects of excommunication. See Morinus, De disciplinu Peentent. lib. ix. 
cap. xix. p. 670. Sirmond, Historia Penitentia publice, cap. 1. p. 323, tom. iv. opp. 
As also Joseph. Augustin. Orsi, Dissert. de criminwn capitalium per tria priora secula 
‘absolutione, published at Milan, 1730, 4to. 

1 See Fabricius’s Bibliograph. Antiquar. p. 397, and Morinus, De Penitentia, lib. i. cap. 
xv. xyi. &c. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. Ture is no institution so pure and excellent which 
ceremonies the corruption and folly of man will not in time 
multiplied, alter for the worse, and load with additions foreign 
to its nature and original design. Such, in a particular 
manner, was the fate of Christianity. In this century, 
many unnecessary rites and ceremonies were added to 
the Christian worship, the introduction of which was ex- 
tremely offensive to wise and good men.” ‘These changes, 
while they destroyed the beautiful simplicity of the gospel, 
were naturally pleasing to the gross multitude, who are 
_more delighted with the pomp and splendour of external 
institutions, than with the native charms cf rational and 
sold piety, and who generally give little attention to any 
objects but those which strike their outward senses." But 
other reasons may be added to this, which, though they 
suppose no bad intentions, yet manifest a considerable 
degree of precipitation and imprudence. | 
u. And here we may observe in the first place, that 
First reasons there is a high degree of probability in the notion 
fimionot Of those, who think that the bishops augmented 
viemgesireto the number of religious rites in the Christian wor- 
fonigsorine Ship, by way of accommodation to the infirmities 
iia and prejudices both of Jews and heathens, in order 
to facilitate thus their conversion to Christianity. Both 
Jews and heathens were accustomed to a vast variety of 
pompous and magnificent ceremonies in their religious 
service. Andas they considered these rites as an essential 
part of religion, it was but natural that they should behold 
with indifference, and even with contempt, the simplicity of 
the Christian worship, which was destitute of those idle cere- 
monies thatrendered their service so specious and striking. 
To remove then, in some measure, this prejudice against 

m Tertullian, Lib. de Creatione, p. 792, opp. 

(= nit is not improper to remark here, that this attachment of the vulgar to the pomp 
-of ceremonies, is a circumstance that has always been favourable to the ambitious views 
of the Romish clergy, since the pomp of religion naturally casts a part of its glory and 
magnificence upon its ministers, and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vast ascendant 
over the minds of the people. The late lord Bolingbroke, being present at the elevation. 
ofthe host in the cathedral at Paris, expressed'to a nobleman, who stood near him, his 
surprise that the king of France should commit the performance of such an august and 
striking ceremony to any subject. How far ambition may, in this and the succeeding 


ages, have contributed to the aecumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a question not easily 
to be determirted. ° 
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Christianity, the bishops thought it necessary to crease 
the number of rites and ceremonies, and thus to render the 
_ public worship more striking to the outward senses.° 
‘i. This addition of external rites was also designed to 
remove the opprobrious calumnies, which the gccona reason 
Jewish and pagan priests cast upon the Christians, ‘refetecs; 
on account of the simplicity of their worship, es- "> 
teeming them little better than atheists, because they had 
no temples, altars, victims, priests, nor any thing of that 
external pomp in which the vulgar are so prone to place 
the essence of religion. ‘The rulers of the church adopted, 
therefore, certain external ceremonies, that thus they might 
captivate the senses of the vulgar, and be able to refute the 
reproaches of their adversaries. (This, it must be con- 
fessed, was a very awkward, and, indeed, a very pernicious 
stratagem; it was obscuring the native lustre of the gospel, 
in order to extend its influence, and making it lose, m point 
of real excellence, what it gained in point of popular esteem. 
Some accommodations to the infirmities of mankind, some 
prudent instances of condescension to their invincible pre- 
judices, are necessary in ecclesiastical, as well as in civil 
institutions ; but they must be of such a nature, as not to 
inspire ideas, or encourage prejudices incompatible with 
just sentiments of the great object of religious worship, 
and of the fundamental truths which God has imparted by 
reason and revelation to the human race. How far this 
rule has been disregarded and violated, will appear too 
plainly in the progress of this history. 
tv. A third cause of the multiplication of rites and cere- 
monies in the Christian church, may be deduced ba fi aN 
from the abuse of certain titles that distinguished we avise w!’ 
the sacerdotal orders among the Jews. Everyone 


o Aremarkable passage in the life of Gregory, surnamed Thaumaturgus, i. e. the 
wonder worker, will illustrate this point in the clearest manner. The passage is as 
follows: ‘Cum animadvertisset Gregorius, quod ob corporeas delectationes et volup- 
‘tates simplex et imperitum vulgus in simulacrorum cultus errore permaneret—permisit 
cis, ut in memoriam et recordationem sanctorum martyrum  sese oblectarent, et in 
letitiam’ effunderentur, quod successu temporis aliquando futurum esset, ut sua sponte 
ad honestiorem et accuratiorem wite rationem transirent.” i. e. ‘‘ When Gregory per- 
ceived that the ignorant multitude persisted in their idolatry, on account of the pleasures 
and sensual gratifications which they enjoyed at the pagan festivals, he granted them 
a permission to indulge themselves in the like pleasures, in celebrating the memory of 
the holy martyrs, hoping, that, in process of time, they would return, of their own 
accord, to a more virtuous and regular course of life.” : There is no sort of doubt, but 
that, by this permission, Gregory allowed the Christians to dance, sport, and feast, at 
the tombs of the martyrs, upon their respective festivals, and to do every thing which the 
pagans were accustomed to do in their temples, during the feasts celebrated in honour of 
their gods. 
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knows, that many terms used in the New Testament, to 
express the different parts of the Christian doctrine and 
worship, are borrowed from the Jewish: law, or have a 
certain analogy with the rites and ceremonies instituted by 
Moses. The Christian doctors did not only imitate this 
analogical manner of speaking, but they even extended it 
further than the apostles had done. And, though in this 
there was nothing worthy of reproach, yet the consequences 
of this method of speaking became, through abuse, detri- 
mental to the purity of the gospel. For, in process of time, 
many asserted, whether through ignorance or artifice, is 
not easy to determine, that these forms of speech were not 
Sigurative, but highly proper, and exactly suitable to the 
nature of the things they were designed to express. The 
bishops, by an innocent allusion to the Jewish manner of 
speaking, had been called chief priests; the elders, or 
presbyters, had receivedthe title of priests, and the deacons 
that of levites. But, in a little time, these titles were abused 
by an aspiring clergy, who thought proper to claim the 
same rank and station, the same rights and privileges, that 
were conferred with those titles upon the ministers of reli- 
gion under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the rise of 
tithes, first fruits, splendid garments, and many other cir- 
cumstances of external grandeur, by which ecclesiastics 
were eminently distinguished. In lke manner the com- 
parison of the Christian oblations with the Jewish victims 
-and sacrifices produced a multitude of unnecessary rites, 
and was the occasion of introducing that erroneous notion 
of the eucharist, which represents it as a real sacrifice, and 
not merely as a commemoration of that great offering that 
was once made upon the cross for the sins of mortals. 

v. The profound respect that was paid to the Greek and 
Fourthrenson, Oman mysteries, and the extraordinary sanctity 
the imitation that was attributed to them, was a further cir- 
mysteries —_cumstance that induced the Christians to give 
their religion a mystic air, in order to put it upon an equal 
foot, in point of dignity, with that of the pagans. For 
this purpose they gave the name of mysteries to the insti- 
tutions of the gospel, and decorated particularly the holy 
sacrament with that solemn title. They used in that 
sacred institution, as also in that of baptism, several of the 
terms employed in the heathen mysteries ; and proceeded 
so far, at length, as even to adopt some of the rites and 
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ceremonies of which these renowned mysteries consisted.® 
This imitation began in the eastern provinces ; but after 
the time of Adrian, who first introduced the mysteries 
among the Latins,‘ it was followed by the Christians, who 
dwelt in the western parts of the empire. A great part, 
therefore, of the service of the church, in this century, had 
a certain air of the heathen mysteries, and resembled them 


considerably in many particulars. | i 
vi. It may be yet further observed, that the custom of 

teaching their religious doctrines by wages, ac- | 
tions, signs, and other sensible representations, ihe symbat 
which prevailed among the Egyptians, and in- teaching in 
deed, in almost all the eastern nations, was another the eastern 
cause of the increase of externalritesinthe church: 
As there were many persons of narrow capacities, whose 
comprehension scarcely extended beyond sensible ob- 
jects, the Christian doctors thought it advisable to instruct 
such in the essential truths of the gospel, by placing these 
truths, as it were, before their eyes, under sensible images. 
Thus they administered milk and honey, which was the 
ordinary food of infants, to such as were newly received 
into the church, showing them, by this sign, that by their 
baptism they were born again, and were bound to manifest 
the simplicity and innocence of infants in their lives and 
conversations. Certain military rites were borrowed to 
express the new and solemn engagements, by which _ 
Christians attached themselves to Christ as their leader 
and their chief; and the ancient ceremony of manumission 
was used to signify the liberty of which they were made 
partakers, in consequence of their redemption from the 
guilt and dominion of sin, and their deliverance from tne 
empire of the prince of darkness.’ ; 

vu. If it be considered, in the first place, that the Chris- 
tians who composed the church, were Jews and sin reason, 
heathens, accustomed, from their birth, to various (ance 
insignificant ceremonies and superstitious rites ; “4 ¢c 
and if it be also considered, that such a long course of 
custom and education forms prejudices that are extremely 
obstinate and difficult to be conquered, it wiil then appear, 


p See, for many examples of this, Isaac Casaubon, Exercitat. xvi. in Annales Baronii, 
p. 478-9, &c. edit. Genev. 1654. Tollius, Insign. itineris Italict Nol. p. 151, 163.— 
Spanheim’s notes to his Freneh translation of Julian’s Cesar’s, p. 133, 134, Clarkson 
on Liturgies, p. 36, 42, 43. t ; 

q Spartian, Hadrian, c. xiii. p. 15, edit. of Obrecht. 

y,pee Edm. Merillii Observat. lib. iii. cap. UL. 
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that nothing less than a continued miracle could have 
totally prevented the entrance of all superstitious mixtures 
into the Christian worship. A single example will tend 
to the illustration of this matter. Before the coming of 
Christ, all the eastern nations performed divine worship 
with their faces turned to that part of the heavens where 
the sun displays his rising beams. ‘This custom was 
founded upon a general opinion, that God, whose essence 
they looked upon to be light, and whom they considered 
as circumscribed within certain limits, dwelt in that part 
of the firmament, from whence he sends forth the sun, the 
bright image of his benignity and glory. They, who em- 
braced the Christian religion, rejected, indeed, this gross 
error, but they retamed the ancient and universal custom 
of worshipping toward the east, which sprung from it. 
Nor is that custom abolished in our times, but still prevails 
in a great number of Christian churches. From this 
same source arose various rites among the Jews, which 
many Christians, especially those who live in the eastern 
countries, observe religiously at this very day.* 
vut. We shall take no more than a brief view of these 
ormeom. 2ites and ceremonies, since a particular considera- 
tavessem- tion of them wouid lead us into endless discus- 
PEN sions, and open a field too vast to be comprehended 
in such a compendious history as we here give of the Chris- 
tian church. ‘The first Christians assembled for the pur- 
“poses of divine worship, in private houses, in caves, and in 
vaults, where the dead were buried. ‘Their meetings were 
on the first day of the week ; and in some places, they as- 
sembled also upon the seventh, which was celebrated by 
the Jews. Many also observed the fourth day of the week, 
on which Christ was betrayed; and the sixth, which was 
the day of his crucifixion. The hour of the day appointed 
for holding these religious assemblies, varied according to 
the different times and circumstances of the church; but 
it» was generally in the evening after sunset, or in the 
morning before the dawn. During these sacred meetings, 
prayers were repeated,’ the holy Scriptures were publicly 
read, short discourses, upon the duties of Christians, were 


s See Spencer, De legibus ritualibus Hebreorum. Prolegom. p. 9, edit. Cambridge. 

t There is an excellent account given of these prayers, and of the Christian worship 
in general, in Tertullian’s Apology, ch. xxxix. which is one of the most noble productions 
of ancient times. 
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addressed to the people, hymns were sung, and a portion 
of the oblations, presented by the faithful, was employed 
a the celebration of the Lord’s supper and the feasts of 
enarity,. 
moe Christians of this century celebrated anniversary 
festivals in commemoration of the death and re- _ 
surrection of Christ, and of the effusion of the Holy bout the time 
Ghost upon the apostles. The day which was tserorine 
observed as the anniversary of Christ’s death, °° ““* 
was called the paschal day, or passover, because it was 
looked upon to be the same with that on which the Jews 
celebrated the feast of that name. In the manner, however, 
of observing this solemn day, the Christians of the Lesser 
Asia differed much from the rest, and in a more especial 
manner from those of Reme. They both, indeed, fasted 
during the great week, so that was called in which Christ 
died, and afterward celebrated, like the Jews, a sacred feast, 
at which they distributed a paschal lamb in memory of our 
Saviour’s last supper. But the Asiatic Christians kept this 
feast on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, at 
the time that the Jews celebrated their passover, and three 
days after commemorated the resurrection of the trium- 
phant Redeemer. They affirmed, that they had derived 
this custom from the apostles John and Philip ;. and pleaded 
moreover, in its behalf, the example of Christ himself, who 
held his paschal feast on the same day that the Jews cele- 
brated their passover. ‘The western churches observed a 
different method. ‘They celebrated their paschal feast on 
the night that preceded the anniversary of Christ’s resur- 
rection, and thus connected the commemoration of the 
Saviour’s crucifixion, with that of his victory over death 
and the grave. Nor did they differ thus from the Asiatics, 
without alleging also apostolic authority for what they did ; 
for they pleaded that of St. Peter and St. Paul, as a justi- 
fication of their conduct in this matter. 
_ x. The Asiatic rule for keeping the paschal feast, was 
attended with two great inconveniences, to which tye occa. 
the Christians at Alexandria and Rome, and the #ogivem. 
whole western churches, refused to submit. For, &** 
in the first place, as the Asiatics celebrated their festival 
the same day that Christ is said to have ate the paschal 
lamb with his disciples, this occasioned an inevitable 
interruption in the fast of the great week, which the other 
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churches looked upon as almost criminal, at least as highly 
indecent. Nor was this the only inconveniency arising 
from this rule; for as they celebrated the memory of 
Christ’s resurrection precisely the third-day after their 
paschal supper, it happened, for the most part, that this 
great festival, which afterward was called, by the Latins, 
past and to which we give the name of Easter, was 

eld on other days of the week than the first. ‘This cir- 
cumstance was extremely displeasing to by far the greatest 
part of the Christians, who thought it unlawful to celebrate 
the resurrection of our Lord, on any day but Sunday, as 
that was the day on which this glorious event happened. 
Hence arose sharp and vehement contentions between 
the Asiatic and western Christians. About the middle 
of this century, during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
venerable Polycarp came to. Rome to confer with Anicet, 
bishop of that see, upon this matter, with a view to ter- 
minate the warm disputes it had occasioned. But this 
conference, though conducted with great decency and 
moderation, was. without effect. Polycarp and Anicet 
were only agreed in this, that the bonds of charity were 
not to be broken on account of this controversy ; but they 
continued at the same time, each in their former sentiments, 
nor could the Asiatics be engaged by any arguments to 
alter the rule which they pretended to have received by 
tradition from St. John." — 

xi. Toward the conclusion of this century, Victor, 
ie wept bishop of Rome, took it into his head to force the 
prncipay Asiatic Christians, by the pretended authority of 
Asiatics ana his laws and decrees, to follow the rule which was 

- observed by the western churches in this matter. 
Accordingly, after having taken the advice of some foreign 
bishops, he wrote an imperious letter to the Asiatic pre- 
lates, commanding them to imitate the example of the 
western Christians with respect to the time of celebrating 
the festival of Easter. The Asiatics answered this lordly 
summons by the pen of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 
who declared, in their name, and that with great spirit and 
~ resolution, that they would by no means depart, in this 
matter, from the custom handed down to them by their 
ancestors. Upon this, the thunder of excommunication 
began toroar. Victor, exasperated by this resolute answer 


u Eusebius, Hist. Hecles. lib, iv. cap, xiv. p. 127, and Jib. y. Gap. xxiv. p, 193. 
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of the Asiatic bishops, broke communion with them, pro- 
nounced them unworthy of the name of his brethren, and 
excluded them from all fellowship withthe church of Rome. 
This excommunication, indeed, extended no further; nor 
could it cut off the Asiatic bishops from communion with 
the other churches, whose bishops were far from approving 
the conduct of Victor.” The progress of this violent 
dissension was stopped by the wise and moderate remon- 
strances, which Irenzus, bishop of Lyons, addressed to the 
Roman prelate upon this occasion, in which he showed 
him the imprudence and injustice of the step he had taken, 
and also by the long letter which the Asiatic Christians 
wrote in their own justification. Inconsequence therefore 
of this cessation of arms, the combatants retained each their 
own customs, until the fourth century, when the council of 
Nice abolished that of the Asiatics, and rendered the time 
of the celebration of Easter the same through all the 
Christian churches.* 

xu. In these times, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
was celebrated, for the most part, on Sundays, uraateld 
and the ceremonies observed upon that occasion tion of the | 
were such as follow: a part of the bread and “ 
wine, which was presented among the other oblations of the 
faithful, was separated from the rest, and consecrated by 
the prayers of the bishop. The wine was mixed with 
water, and the bread was divided into several portions: 
A part of the consecrated bread and wine was carried to 
the sick or absent members of the church, as a testimony 
of fraternal love, sent to them by the whole society.” It 
appears by many and undoubted testimonies, that this 
holy rite was looked upon as essential to salvation; and 
when this is duly considered, we shall be less pee to 
censure, as erroneous, the opinion of those who have 
affirmed that the Lord’s supper was administered to infants 


w This whole affair furnishes a striking argument, among the multitude that may be 
drawn from Ecclesiastical History, against the supremacy and universal authority of the 
bishop of Rome. 4 

(> x Dr. Mosheim, in a note here, refers us for an ampler account of this contro- 
versy to his Commentar. de rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum, M. p. 435. He had 
said in that work, that Faydit had perceived the error of the common opinion, concern- 
ing the disputes that arose im the church about the time of keeping Easter. But here 
he retracts this encomium, and, after a second reading of Faydit’s book, finds himself 
obliged to declare, that that writer has entirely missed the true state of the question. 
See the account of this controversy, that is given by the learned Heuman, in one of the 
treatises of his Sylloge, or collection of small pieces. sh i oe 

y Henricus Rixnerus, De vitibus. veterum Christianorum, circa Eucharistiam, Yeo 
155, &e. 
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during this century." The feasts of charity, that followed 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper, have been mentioned 
already. Bie : ag a 

xu. The sacrament of baptism was administered pub- 
_ licly twice every year, at the festivals of Easter and 

Pentecost or Whitsuntide,’ either by the bishop, or 

the presbyters, in consequence of his authorization and 
appointment. ‘The persons that were to be baptized, after 
they hadrepeated the creed, confessed and renounced their 
sins, and particularly the devil, and his pompous allure- 
ments, were. immersed under water, and received into 
Christ’s kingdom by a solemn invocation of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, according to the express command of our 
Blessed Lord. After baptism, they received the signof the 
eross, were anointed, and by prayers. and wnposiiionof hands, 
were solemnly commended to the mercy of God, and dedica- 
ted to his service; in consequence of which they received 
milk and honey, which concluded the ceremony.” The rea- 
sons of this particular ritual coincide with what we have said 
in general concerning the origin andcauses of the multiplied 
ceremonies that crept from time to time into the church. 

Adult persons were prepared for baptism by abstinence, 
prayer, and other pious exercises. It was to answer for 
them that sponsors or godfathers were first instituted, 
though they were afterward admitted also in the baptism 
of infants.° : 


Baptism. 


- 
A asia 


———— 


CHAPTER VY. 


CONCERNING THE HERESIES AND DIVISIONS THAT TROUBLED THE CHURCH 
= DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1, Amone the many sects which divided the Christian 
Discensions Church during this century, it is natural to men- 


in the church 


‘ogensionedby tion, in the first place, that which an attachment 
we to the Mosaic law separated from the rest of their 


zSee Jo. Frid. Mayer, Diss. de Eucharistia Infantum; as also Zornius Histor. Eu< 
charist. Infantum, published at Berlin, 1736. 

aSee Wall’s History of Infant Baptism and Vicecome’s De ritibus Baptismi. 

b See Tertullian on Baptism. was : 

ce See Gerh. a Mastricht, De susceptoribus infantium ex baptismo; though he is of a dif- 
ferent opinion in this matter, and thinks that sponsors were not used in the baptism of 
adult persons. See also Wall’s History of Infaet Baptism. {Le See moreover, upon this 
Subject, Issaaci Jundt, Arg. de Susceptorum Baptismaliwm origine Commentatio, published. 
at Strasburg in the year 1755, of which an account may be seen in the Biblioth. des Svi- 
ences et des Benuax Arts, tom. vi. parti. Pe» 13. 
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Christian brethren. The first rise of this sect is placed 
under the reign of Adrian. For, when this emperor had, 
at length, razed Jerusalem, entirely destroyed even its very 
foundations, and enacted laws of the severest kind against 
the whole body of the Jewish people; the greatest part of 
the Christians who lived in Palestine, to prevent their being 
confounded with the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a bishop, named Mark, a foreigner by 
nation, and consequently an alien from the commonwealth 
of Israel. This step was highly shocking to those whose 
attachment to the Mosaic rites was violent and invincible ; 
and such was the case of many. ‘These, therefore, sepa- 
rated themselves from the brethren, and founded at Pera, 
a country of Palestine, and in the neighbouring parts, 
articular assemblies, in which the law of Moses maintained 
its primitive dignity, authority, and lustre.* Soe 
ui. This body of judaizing Christians, which set Christ 
and Moses upon an equal foot, in point of autho- origin ot ure 
rity, was afterward divided into two sects, ex- Mie. 
tremely different both in their rites and in their "* 
opinions, and distinguished by the names of Nazarenes 
and Ebionites. ‘The former are not placed by the ancient 
Christians in the heretical register ;° but the latter were 
considered as a sect, whose tenets were destructive of the 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion. These 
sects made use of a gospel or history of Christ, different 
from that which is received among us, and concerning 
which there have been many disputes among the learned.‘ 
The term Nazarenes was not originally the name of a sect, 
but that which distinguished the disciples of Jesus in 
general. And as those, whom the Greeks called Chris- 
tians, received the name of Nazarenes among the Jews, 
this latter name was not considered as a mark of ignominy 
or contempt. Those, indeed, who, after their separation 
from their brethren, retained the title of Nazarenes, differed 


d Vid. Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacra, lib. il. cap. xxxi. p. 245. 

e Epiphanius was the first writer who placed the Nazarenes in the list of heretics. 
He wrote in the fourth century, but is very far from being remarkable, either for his 
fidelity or judgment. aes toe 

(C= £ This gospel, which was called indiscriminately the gospel of the Nazarenes or 
Hebrews, is certainly the same with the gospel of the Ebionites, the gospel of the xi 
apostles, and is very probably that which St. Paul refers to, Galatians, ch. i. ver. 6. Dr. 
Mosheim refers his readers, for an account of this gospel, to Fabricius, in his Codex 
Apocryph. Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 355, and to a work of his own, entitled, Vindice contra 
Folandi Nazarenum, p. 112. The reader will, however, find a still more accurate and 
satisfactory account of this gospel, in the first volume of the learned and judicious Mr. 
Jones's incomparable Methou of settling the Canontcal Muthority of the New Testtunents 
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much from the true disciples of Christ, to whom that name 
had been originally given; ‘they held, that Christ was 
born of a virgin, and was also in a certain manner united 
to the divine nature; they refused to abandon the cere- 
monies prescribed by the law of Moses, but were far from 
attempting to impose the observance of these ceremonies 
upon the Gentile Christians ; they rejected also all those 
additions that were made to the Mosaic institutions by the 
pharisees and the doctors of the law ;”* and from hence 
we may easily see the reason why the greatest part of the 
Christians treated the Nazarenes withamore than ordinary 
degree of gentleness and forbearance. 
tu, It is a doubtful matter from whence the Ebionites 
gs derived their name, whether from that of some of 
Ebionites, ° ° ° ° uty 
theirorigin their principal doctors, or from their povercy. 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
their sentiments and doctrines were much more pernicious 
than those of the Nazarenes.' For-though they believed 
the celestial mission of Christ, and his participation of a 
divine nature, yet they regarded him as a man born of Jo- 
seph and Mary, according to the ordinary course of nature. 
They, moreover, asserted, that the ceremonial law, insti- 
tuted by Moses, was not only obligatory upon the Jews, 
but also upon all others ; and that the observance of it was 
essential to salvation. And as St. Paul had very different 
sentiments from them, concerning the obligation of the 
ceremonial law, and had opposed the observance of it im 
the warmest manner, so of consequence they held this 
apostle in abhorrence, and treated his writings with the 
utmost disrespect. Nor were they only attached to the 
rites instituted by Moses; they went still further, and re- 
ceived, with an equal degree of veneration, the supersti- 
tions of their ancestors, and the ceremonies and traditions 
which the Pharisees presumptuously added to the law." 


g@ See Mich. le Quien, Adnot, ad Damascenum, tom. i. p, 82, 83; as also.a dissertation 
of the same author, De Nazarenis et eorwm fide, which is the seventh of those that he has 
subjoined to his edition of the works of Damascenus, 

h See Fabric. ad Philostr. de Heresibus, p. 81; as also Ittigius, De Heresibus, evi 
Apostolici, 

‘(= 1 The learned Mr. Jones looked upon these two seets as. differing very little from 
one another. He attributes to them both much the same doctrines, and alleges that 
the Ebionites had only made some small additions to the old Nazarene system. Sce 
the New and full method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament, vol. i. 

. 385. 

: k Ireneus, lib. i. Contra Hares. cap. xxvi. p. 105, edit. Massueti. Epiphanius gives a 
large account of the Ebionites, Heres, xxx. But he deserves little credit, since he 
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tv. ‘These obscure and unfrequented heretical assem- 
blies were very little detrimental to the Christian ses maa. 
cause, which suffered much more from those sects, 23m ee 
whose leaders explained the doctrines of Christi- !°"- 
anity in a manner conformable to the dictates of the orien- 
tal philosophy concerning the origin of evil. The oriental 
doctors, who, before this century had lived in the greatest 
obscurity, came forth from their retreat under the reign of 
Adrian,’ exposed themselves to public view, and gathered 
together, in various provinces, assemblies, whose numbers 
were very considerable. ‘The ancient records mention a 
great number of these demi-christian sects, many of which 
are no further known than by their distinguishing names, 
which, perhaps, is the only circumstance in which they . 
differ from each other. One division, however, of these 
oriental Christians, may be considered as real and im- 
portant, since the two branches it produced were vastly 
superior to the rest in reputation, and made more noise in 
the world, than the other multiplied subdivisions of this 
pernicious sect. Of this famous division, one branch, 
which arosein Asia, preserved the oriental doctrine 
concerning the origin of the world, unmixed with 
other sentiments and opinions; while the other, which 
was formed in Egypt, made a motley mixture of this 
philosophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted in the 
religious system of that superstitious country. ‘The doc- 
trime of the former surpassed in simplicity and perspicuity 
that of the latter, which consisted of a vast variety of parts, 
so artfully combined, that the explication of them became 
a matter of much difficulty. 

y. Among the doctors of the Asiatic branch, the first 
place is due to Elxai, a Jew, who, during the sisaiananis 
reign of Trajan, is said to have formed the sect of ®™""" 
the Elcesaites. This heretic, though a Jew, attached to 
the worship of one God, and full of veneration for Moses, 
corrupted, nevertheless, the religion of his ancestors, by 
blending with it a multitude of fictions drawn from the 
oriental philosophy; pretending also, after the example of 
the Essenes, to give a rational explication of the law of 


The Asiatics. 


confesses, § 3, p. 127, and § 4, p. 141, that he had confounded the Sampswans and 
Elcesaites with the Ebionites, and also acknowledges, that the first Ebionites were 
strangers to the errors with whieh he charges them. ‘ } 

1 Clemens. Alex. Stromat. lib. viii. cap. xvi. p. 898,  Cyprianus, epist. Ixxy. 
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Moses, he reduced it to a mere allegory. Itis, at the same. 
time, proper to observe, that some have doubted, whether 
the Elcesaites are to be reckoned among the Christian or 
the Jewish sects ; and Epiphanius, who was acquainted 
with a certain production of Elxai, expresses his uncer- 
tainty in this matter. Elxai, indeed, in that book, men- 
tions Christ with the highest encomiums, without, how- 
ever, adding any circumstance from whence it might be 
concluded with certainty, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ of whom he spoke.” : 
vi. Ifthen Elxaibe improperly placed among the leaders 
caurmine, Of the sect now under consideration, we may place 
hisexirava-' at its head Saturninus of Antioch, who is one of 
ee the first gnostic chiefs mentioned in history. He 
held the doctrine of two principles from whence proceeded 
all things ; the one a wise and benevolent deity ; and the 
other, matter, a principle essentially evil, and which he sup- 
posed under the superintendence of a certain intelligence 
of a malignant nature. ‘The world and its first inhabi- 
tants were, according to the system of this raving philoso- 
pher, created by seven angels, which presided over the 
seven planets. This work was carried on without the 
knowledge of the benevolent deity, and in opposition to the 
will of the material principle. ‘The former, however, 
beheld it with approbation, and honoured it with several 
marks of his beneficence. He endowed with rational 
souls the beings who inhabited this new system, to whom 
their creators had imparted nothing more than the mere 
animal life; and having divided the world into seven parts, 
he distributed them among the seven angelic architects, 
one of whom was the god of the Jews; and reserved to 
himself the supreme empire over all. To these creatures, 
whom the benevolent principle had endowed with reason- 
able souls, and with dispositions that led to goodness and 
virtue, the evel being, to maintain his empire, added another 
kind, whom he formed of a wicked and malignant charac- 
ter; and hence the difference we see among men. When 
the creators of the world fell from their allegiance to the 
Supreme Deity, God sent from heaven into our globe, a 
Restorer of order, whose name was Christ. ‘This divine 
Conqueror came clothed with a corporeal appearance, 


m Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxvili. p. 234, Epiphanius Heres, xix. § 3, p. 41. 
Theodoretus, Fabul. Heret. lib. ii. cap. vii. p. 221. 
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but not with a real body ; he came to destroy the empire 
of the material principle, and to point out to virtuous souls 
the way by which they must returnto God. This way is 
beset with difficulties and sufferings; since those souls 
who propose returning to the Supreme Being after the | 
desatane of this mortal body, must abstain from wine, 
flesh, wedlock, and, in short, from every thing that tends 
to sensual gratification, or even bodily refreshment.” Sa- 
turninus taught these extravagant doctrines in Syria, but 
principally at Antioch, and drew after him many disciples 
by the pompous appearance of an extraordinary virtue." 
vu. Cerdo the Syrian, and Marcion, son to the bishop 
of Pontus, belong to the Asiatic sect, though they cerao. aa. 
began to establish their doctrme at Rome, and “" - 
having given a turn somewhat different to the oriental 
superstition, may themselves be considered as the heads 
of a new sect which bears their names. Amid the obscu- 
rity and doubts that render so uncertain the history of these 
two men, the following fact is incontestable, viz. that Cerdo 
had been spreading his doctrine at Rome before tlie arrival 
of Marcion there ; and that the latter having, through his 
own misconduct, forfeited a place to which he aspired in 
the church of Rome, attached himselt, through resentment, 
to the impostor Cerdo, and propagated his impious doc- 
trines with an astonishing success throughout the world. 
*‘ After the example of the oriental doctors, they held the 
existence of two principles, the one perfectly good, and the 
other perfectly evil. Between these, they imagined an 
intermediate kind of deity, neither perfectly good nor 
perfectly evil, but of a mixed nature, so Marcion expresses 
it, and so far just and powerful, as to administer rewards 
and inflict punishments. ‘This middle deity is the creator 
of this inferior world, and the god and legislator of the 
Jewish nation ; he wages perpetual war with the evil prin- 
ciple ; and both the one and the other aspire to the place of 
the Supreme Being, and ambitiously attempt subjecting to 
their authority all the inhabitants of the world. ‘The Jews 
are the subjects of that powerful genius who formed this 
globe; the other nations, who worship a variety of gods, 
are under the empire of the evil principle. Both these 


n Irenzus, lib. i. c. xxiv. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. vii. Theodoret. Fabul, 
Heeret, lib. i. cap. ii, Epiphan. Heres. xxiii. Theodoret. Fabri. Heer. lib. i, cap. it, 
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conflicting powers exercise oppressions upon rational and 
immortal souls, and keep them in a tedious and miserable 
captivity. Therefore the Supreme God, in order to ter- 
minate this war, and to deliver from their bondage those 
souls whose origin is celestial and divine, sent to the Jews 
a being most like unto himself, even his son Jesus Christ, 
clothed with a certam shadowy resemblance of a body, that 
thus he might be visible to mortal eyes. ‘The commission 
of this celestial Messenger was to destroy the empire both 
of the evil principle, and of the author of this world, and to 
bring back wandering souls to God. On this account, he 
was attacked, with inexpressible violence and fury by the 
prince of darkness, and by the god of the Jews, but without 
effect, since, having a body only in appearance, he was 
thereby rendered incapable of. suffermg. ‘Those who 
follow the sacred directions of this celestial Conductor, 
mortify the body by fastings and austerities, call off their 
minds from the allurements of sense, and, renouncing the 
precepts of the god of the Jews, and of the prince of dark- 
ness, turn their eyes toward the Supreme Being, shall, 
after death, ascend to the mansions of felicity and perfec- 
tion.” in consequence of all this, the rule of manners, 
which Marcion prescribed to his followers, was excessively 
austere, containing an express prohibition of wedlock, of 
the use of wine, flesh, and of all the external comforts 
of life. Notwithstanding the rigour of this severe disci- 
pline, great numbers embraced the doctrines of Marcion, 
of whom Lucan, or Lucian, Severus, Blastes, and princi- 
ally Appelles, are said to have varied, in some things, 
rom the opinions of their master, and to have formed new 
sects.° si 
vil. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly supposed to 
have been of the schoolof Valentine the Egyptian. 
But this notion is entirely without foundation, since 
their doctrine differs in many things from that of the Valen- 
tinians, approaching nearer to that of the oriental philosophy 
concerning the two principles. Bardesanes, native of 
Edessa, was a man of a very acute genius, and acquired a 
shining reputation by his writings, which were in great 
number, and valuable for the profound erudition they con- 


Bardesanes. 


o See Ireneus, Epiphanius, and particularly Tertullian’s Five Books against the Mar- 
eionites, with his Poem against Marcion, and the Dialogue against the Muarcionites, which 
is generally ascribed to Origen. See also Tillemont’s Memoires, and Beausobre’s His- 
toire du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 69. 
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tained. Seduced by the fantastic charms of the oriental 
philosophy, he adopted it with zeal, but, at the same time, 
with certain modifications, that rendered his system less 
extravagant than that of the Marcionites, against whom he 
wrote a very learned treatise. The sum of his doctrine is 
as follows: ‘there is a Supreme God, pure and benevo- 
lent, absolutely free from all evil and imperfection; and 
there is also a prince of darkness, the fountain of all evil, 
disorder, and misery. The Supreme God created the 
world without any mixture of evil in its composition; he 
gave existence also to its inhabitants, who came out of his 
forming hand, pure and incorrupt, endued with subtle, 
ethereal bodies, and spirits of a celestial nature. But 
when, in process of time, the prince of darkness had enti- 
ced men to sin, then the Supreme God permitted them to 
fall into sluggish and gross bodies, formed of corrupt 
matter by the eval principle; he permitted also the depra- 
vation and disorder which this malignant being introduced 
both into the natural and the moral world, designing, by 
this permission, to punish the degeneracy and rebellion of 
an apostate race; and hence proceeds the perpetual con- 
flict between reason and passion in the mind of man. It 
was on this account, that Jesus descended from the upper 
regions, clothed not with a real, but with a celestial and 
aerial body, and taught mankind to subdue that body of 
corruption which they carry about with them in this mortal 
life; and, by abstinence, fasting, and. contemplation, to dis- 
engage themselves from the servitude and dominion of that 
malignant maiter, which chained down the soul to low and 
ignoble pursuits. ‘Those, who hear the voice of this divine 
Instructer, and submit themselves to his discipline, shall, 
after the dissolution of this terrestrial body, mount up to the 
mansions of felicity, clothed with ethereal vehicles or celes- 
tial bodies.” Such was the doctrine of Bardesanes, who af- 
terward abandoned the chimerical part of this system, and 
returned to a better mind; though his sect subsisted a long 
time in Syria.’ ee 
1x. Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, is more distinguished, by the ancient writers, 
on account of his genius and learning, and the ex- 


Tatian. 


p See the writers that give accounts of the ancient heresjes, as also Eusebius, Hist» 
Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151. Origen, Dial. contra Marcionitas, § 3, p- 70, edit. Wet- 
stenii. Prid. Strunzii, Hist. Bardesenis, &e. Beausobre, Hist. du Manich. vol. ii. p. 128. 
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‘cessive and incredible austerity of his life and manners, 
than by any remarkable errors or opinions which he taught 
his followers. It appears, however, from the testimony of 
eredible writers, that Tatian looked upon ‘maiter as the 
fountain of all evil, and therefore recommended, in a par- 
ticular manner, the mortification of the body; that he dis- 
tinguished the creator of the world fromthe Supreme Beg; 
denied the reality of Christ’s body; and corrupted the 
Christian religion with several other tenets of the oriental 
philosophy. He had a great number of followers, who 
were, after him, called Tatianists,’ but were, nevertheless, 
more frequently distinguished from other sects by names 
relative to the austerity of their manners. For as they re- 
jected, with a sort of horror, all the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, and abstained from wine with such a vigo- 
rous obstinacy, as to use nothing but water even at the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper; as they macerated their 
bodies by continual fastings, and lived a severe life of ce- 
libacy ‘and abstinence, so they were called Encratites,* 
Hydroparastates,{} and Apotactites.+ 
x. Hitherto, we have only considered the doctrine of the 
Phe pecuiar ASiatic gnostics. ‘Those of the Egyptian branch 
fiekepes differ from them im general in this, that they blend- 
gnesucs: ed into. one mass the oriental philosophy and the 
‘Egyptian theology ; the former of which the Asiatics pre- 
served unmixed in its original simplicity. The Egyptians 
were, moreover, particularly distinguished from the Asiatic 
-gnostics, by the following difference in their religious sys- 
‘tem,viz. 1. That though, beside the existence of a devty, 
they maintained that also of an eternal matter, endued with 
dife and motion, yet they did not acknowledge an eternal 
principle of darkness, or the evil principle of the Persians. 
2. They supposed that our blessed Saviour was a com- 
pound of two persons, of the man Jesus, and of Christ the 
‘Son of God; that the divine nature entered into the man 
Jesus, when he was baptized by John in the river Jordan, 
and departed from him when he was seized by the Jews. 
‘3. They attributed to Christ areal, not an imaginary body ; 


q We.have yet remaining of the writings of Tatian, an Oration addressed to the 
Greeks. As to his opinions, they may be gathered from Clemens Alexandrinus, Stro- 
mat. lib. iii, p. 460, Epiphanius, Heres, xlvi. cap.i.p. 391. Origen, De oratione, cap. 
‘xiii. p. 77, of the Oxford edition. None, however, of the ancients have written profes- 
sedly concerning the doctrines of Tatian. . 


* Or temperate, t Or drinkers of water. = Renouncers. 
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though it must be confessed, that they were much divided 
in their sentiments on this head. 4. Their discipline, with 
respect to life and manners, was much lesssevere than those 
of the Asiatic sect, and seems, in some points, to have been 
favourable to the corruption and passions of men. : 
x1. Basilides has generally obtained the first place among 
the Egyptian gnostics. “‘ He acknowledged the 
existence of one Supreme God, perfect in good- 
ness and wisdom, who produced from his own substance 
seven beings, or eons, of a most excellent nature. Two 
of these xons, called Dynamis and Sophia, i. e. power and 
wisdom, engendered the angels of the highest order. 
These angels formed a heaven for their habitation, and 
brought forth other angelic beings, of a nature somewhat 
inferior to their own. Many other generations of angels 
followed these, new heavens were also created, until the 
number of angelic orders, and of their respective heavens, 
amounted to three hundred and sixty-jwe, and thus equalled 
the days of the year. All these are under the empire of 
an omnipotent Lord, whom Basilides called Abraaas.” 
‘This word, which was certainly in use among the Egyptians 
before his time, contains numeral letters to the amount of 
865, and thereby expresses the number of heavens and an- 
~ gelic orders above mentioned." ‘The inhabitants of the 
lowest heavens, which touched upon the borders of the 


Basilides. 


r We have remaining a great number of gems, and receive more from Egypt from 
time to time, on which, beside other figures of Egyptian taste, we find the word 
Abraxas engraved. See, for this purpose, a work entitled, Macarii Abraxas, seu de 
gemmis Basilidianis disquisitio, which was published at Antwerp, with several improve- 
‘ments, by Jo. Chifletius, in 4to. in 1657. See also Montfaucon, Palewograph. Grac. 
lib. ii. cap. viii. p..177. All these gems are supposed to come from Basilides, and 
therefore bear his name. Most of them, however, contain the marks of a supersti- 
‘ {ion too gross to be attributed even to a half Christian, and bear also emblematic 
characters of the Egyptian theolegy. It is not, therefore, just to attribute them all to 
Basilides, who, though erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of Christ, 
put such of them only as carry some mark of the Christian doctrine and discipline. 
There is no doubt, but that the old Egyptian word Abraxas was appropriated to the 
governor or lord of the heavens, and that Basilides, having learned it from the philo- 
sophy of his nation, retained it in his religious system. See Beausobre, Hist. du Ma- 
nicheisme, vol. ii. p. 51, and also Jo. Bapt. Passeri, in his Dissert. de gemmis Basilidi- 
anis, which makes a part of that splendid work which he published at Florence, 1750, 
De Gemmis stelliferis, tom. ii. p. 221. See also the sentiments of the learned Jablonski, 
concerning the signification of the word Abraxas as they are delivered in a dissertation 
inserted in the seventh volume of the Miscell. Leips. Nova. Passerius affirms, that 
none of these gems relate to Basilides, but that they concern only magicians, i. e. sor- 
cerers, fortunetellers, and such like adventurers. Here, however, this learned man seems 
to go too far, since he himself acknowledges, p. 225, that he had sometimes found on these 
gens, vestiges of the errors of Basilides. These famous monuments stand yet in need 
of an interpreter, but of such a one as can join cireumspection to diligence and 
ermdition. 
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eternal, malignant, and self-animated matter, conceived the 
design of forming a world from that confused mass, and of 
ereating an order of beings to people it. This design was 
éarried into execution, aud was approved by the Supreme 
God, who, to the animal life, with which only the inhabi- 
fants of this new world were at first endowed, added a 
reasonable soul, giving at the same time, to the angels, the 
empire over them.” is 
xu. “These angelic beings, advanced to the govern- 
re  ament of the world which they had created, fell, by 
mowerrors Gegrees, from their original purity, and mani- 
’ fested soon the fatal marks of their depravity and 
corruption. ‘They not only endeavoured to efface in the 
minds of men the knowledge of the Supreme Being, that 
they might be worshipped in his stead, but also began to 
war against one another, with an ambitious view to en- 
large, every one, the bounds of his respective dominion. 
The most arrogant and turbulent of all these angelic spirits, 
was that which presided over the Jewish nation. Hence 
the Supreme God, beholding with compassion the mise- 
rable state of rational beings, who groaned under the con- 
tests of these jarring powers, sent from heaven his son 
Nus, or Christ, the chief of the @ons, that, joined in a 
substantial union with the man Jesus, he might restore 
the knowledge of the Supreme God, destroy the empire 
of those angelic natures which presided over the world, 
and particularly that of the arrogant leader of the Jewish 
people. The god of the Jews, alarmed at this, sent forth 
his ministers to seize the man Jesus, and put him to death. 
They executed his commands, but their cruelty could not 
extend to Christ, against whom their efforts were vain.‘ 
Those souls, who obey the precepts of the Son of God, 
shall, after the dissolution of their mortal frame, ascend to 
the Father, while their bodies return to the corrupt mass 
of matter from whence they were formed. Disobedient 
spirits, on the contrary, shall pass successively into other 
bodies.” 


3 Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of Irenzus, accused Basilides of de- 
nying the reality of Chrisi’s body, and of maintaining that Simon the Cyrenian was, 
crucified in his stead. But this accusation is entirely groundless, as may be seen by con- 
sulting the Commentar. de rebus Christian. ante Constant. p. 354, &c. &e. where it is de- 
monstrated, that Basilides considered the divine Saviour as compounded of the man Jesus, 
and Christ the Son of God. It may be indeed, that some of the disciples of Basilides 
entertained the opinion that is here unjustly attributed to their master. ki 
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xu. The doctrine of Basilides, in point of morals, if we 
‘may credit the account of most ancient writers, . _. 
was favourable to the lusts and passions of man- detineot 
kind, and permitted the practice of all sorts of 
wickedness. But those, whose testimonies are the most 
worthy of regard, give a quite different account of this 
teacher, and represent him as recommending the practice 
of virtue and piety in the strongest manner, and as having 
condemned not only the actual commission of iniquity, 
but even every inward propensity of the mind to a vicious 
conduct. It is true, there were, in his precepts relating to 
the conduct of life, some things which gave great offence 
to all true Christians. For he affirmed it to be lawful for 
them to conceal their religion, to deny Christ, when their 
lives were in danger, and to partake of the feasts of the 
Gentiles that were instituted m consequence of the sacri- 
_ fices offered to idols. He endeavoured also to diminish 
the glory of those who suffered martyrdom for the cause 
of Christ; impiousky maintained, that they were more 
heinous sinners than others, and that their sufferings were 
to be looked upon as a punishment inflicted upon them by 
the divine justice. ‘Though he was led into this enormous 
error, by an absurd notion that all the calamities of this 
life were of a penal nature, and that men never suffered 
but in consequence of their iniquities, yet this rendered his 
principles greatly suspected, and the irregular lives of 
‘some of his disciples seemed to justify the unfavourable 
opinion that was entertained concerning their master.’ 
xiv. But whatever may be said of Basilides, it is certain, 
that he was far surpassed in impiety by Carpocra- 
tes, who was also of Alexandria, and who carried 
the gnostic blasphemies to a more enormous degree of 
extravagance than they had ever been brought by any of 
that sect. His philosophical tenets agree, in general, with 
those of the Egyptian gnostics. He acknowledged the 
existence of a Supreme God, and of the @ons derived 
from him by successive generations. He maintained the 
eternity of a corrupt matter, and the creation of the world 
from thence by angelic powers, as also the divine origin of 
souls unhappily imprisoned in mortal bodies, &c. But, 
beside these, he propagated other sentiments and maxims 


Carpocrates. 


t For 2 further aecount of Basilides, the reader may consult Ren. Massuet, Disserh 
in Ireneum, and Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, vol. it. p. 8. ; 
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of a horrid kind: He asserted that Jesus was born of 
Joseph and Mary, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, and was distinguished from the rest of mankind 
by nothing but his superior fortitude and greatness of soul. 
His doctrine also, with respect to practice, was licentious 
in the highest degree; for he not only allowed his disciples 
a full liberty to sin, but recommended to them a vicious 
course of life, as a matter both of obligation and necessity; 
asserting, that eternal salvation was only attainable by 
those who had committed all sorts of crimes, and had 
daringly filled up the measure of iniquity. It is almost 
incredible, that one who maintained the existence of a 
Supreme Being, who acknowledged Christ as the Saviour 
of mankind, could entertain such monstrous opmions as 
these. One would infer, indeed, from certain tenets of 
Carpocrates, that he adopted the common doctrine of the 
gnostics concerning Christ, and acknowledged also the 
laws which this divine Saviour imposed upon his disciples. 
But notwithstanding this, it is beyond all doubt, that the 
Rieeepts and opinions of this gnostic are full of impiety; 
since he held, that lusts and passions, being implanted in 
our nature by God himself, were consequently void of 
guilt, and had nothing criminal in them; that all actions 
were indifferent in their own nature, and were rendered 
good or evil only by the opinions of men, or by the laws 
of the state; that at was the will of God, that all things 
should be possessed in common, the female sex not ex- 
cepted; but that human laws, by an arbitrary tyranny, 
branded those as robbers, and adulterers, who only used 
their natural rights. It is easy to perceive, that, by these 
tenets, all the principles of virtue were destroyed, and a 
door opened to the most horrid licentiousness, and to th 
most profligate and enormous wickedness." ; 
xv. Valentine, who was hkewise an Egyptian by birth, 
was eminently distinguished from all his brethren 
by the extent of his fame, and the multitude of his 
followers. His sect, which took rise at Rome, grew up 
to a state of consistence and vigour in the isle of Cyprus, 
and spread itself through Asia, Africa, and Europe, with 
an amazing rapidity. ‘The principles of Valentine were, 
generally speaking, the same with those of the gnosties, 


Valentine. 


uSee Tren. Contra Heres. cap. xxv. Clemens Alex. Stromata, lib. iii. p. 511. 
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whose name he assumed, yet in many things he enter- 

tained opinions that were particular to himself. “He _ 
placed, for instance, in the pleroma, so the gnostics called 
the habitation of the deity, thirty @ons, of which the one 
half were male, and the other female. To these he added 
four others, which were of neither sex, viz. Horus, who 
guarded the borders of the pleroma, Christ, the Holy Ghost 

and Jesus. The youngest of the ons, called Sophia, i. e. 
wisdom, conceived an ardent desire of comprehending 
the nature of the Supreme Being, and, by the force of this 
propensity, brought forth a daughter, named Achamoth. 
Achamoth, being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
the rude and undigested mass of matter, to which she gave 
a certain arrangement; and, by the assistance of Jesus, 
produced the demiurge, the lord and creator of all things. 
This demiurge separated the subtile or animal matter from 
that of the grosser, or more ¢errestrial kind; out of the 
former he created the superior world, or the visible hea- 
vens ; and out of the latter he formed the inferior world, 
or this terraqueous globe. He also made man, in whose 
composition the subtile and also the grosser matter were 
both. united, and that in equal portions; but chamoth, 
the mother of demiurge, added to these two substances, of 
which the human race was formed, a spiritual and celestial 
substance.’ This is the sum of that intricate and tedious 
fable, that the extravagant brain of Valentine imposed 
upon the world for a system of religious philosophy ; and 
from this it appears, that, though he explained the origin 
of the world and of the human race in a more subtle man- 
ner than the other gnostics, yet he did not differ from them 
in reality. His imagination was more wild and inventive 
than that of his brethren; and this is manifest in the whole 
of his doctrine, which is no more than gnosticism, set out 
with some supernumerary fringes, as will further appear 
from what follows. 

_xvi. “ The creator of this world, according to Valentine, 
arrived, by degrees, to that pitch of arrogance, 4, iac 
that he either imagined himself to be God alone, ““™* 
or, at least, was desirous that mankind should consider 
him as such. For this purpose, he sent forth prophets 
to the Jewish nation, to elleee his claim to the honour 
that is due to the Supreme Being, and in this also the 
other angels that preside over the different parts of the 
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universe immediately set themselves to imitate his ambi- 
tion. To chastise this lawless arrogance of demiurge, and 
to illuminate the minds of rational beings with the know- 
ledge of the true and Supreme deity, Christ appeared upon 
earth, composed of an animal and spiritual substance, and 
clothed, moreover, with an aerial body. ‘This Redeemer, 
in descending upon earth, passed through the womb. of 
Mary, as the pure water flows through the untainted con- 
duit.. Jesus, one of the supreme gons, was substantially 
united to him, when he was baptized by John im the 
waters of Jordan. The creator of this world, when he 
perceived that the foundations of his empire were shaken | 
by this divine man, caused him to be apprehended and 
nailed to the cross. But before Christ submitted to this 
punishment, not only Jesus the Son of God, but also the 
rational soul of Christ, ascended up on high, so that only 
the animal soul and the etherial body suffered crucifixion. 
Those who, abandoning the service of false deities, and 
the worship of the god of the Jews, live according to the 
precepts of Christ, and submit the animal and sensual soul 
to the discipline of reason, shall be truly happy; their 
rational and also their sensual souls shall ascend to those 
glorious seats of bliss which border on the pleroma; and 
when all the parts of the divine nature, or all souls are 
purified thoroughly and separated from matter, then a 
raging fire, let loose from its prison, shall spread its flames 
throughout the universe, and dissolve the frame of. this 
corporeal world.” Such is the doctrine of Valentine and 
the gnostics; such also are the tenets of the oriental 
philosophy, and they may be summed up in the following 
ropositions ; this world is a compound of good and evil. 
hatever is good in it, comes down from the Supreme God 
the Father of lights, and to him it shall return ; and then 
the world shall be entirely destroyed.” 


w It is proper to observe, for the information of those who desire a more copious 
account of the Valentinian heresy, that almost all the ancient writers have written upon 
this subject, especially lrenzus, Libro primo contra Heres. Tertullian, in a particular 
treatise upon that matter; Clemens Alex. &. Among the moderns, see Jo. Franc. 
Buddeus, Dissert. de heresi Valentiniana, in his introduction to his bistory of the He- 
brew philosophers, which dissertation gave occasion to many disputes concerning the 
origin of this heresy. Some of the moderns have endeavoured to reconcile, with reason, 
this obseure and absurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for this purpose, the follow- 
ing authors; Souverain Platonisme devoilé, ch. viii. p. 68. Camp. Vitringa, Observ, Sacr. 
lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131. Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, p. 548. Jac. Basnage, Hist. 
des Juéfs, tom. iii. p. 729. Petr. Faydit, Eelaircissemens sur Hist. Ecclesiast. des deux 
premiers Siecles. Wow vain all such endeavours are, might easily be shown; nay, Va- 
lentine himself has determined the matter, by acknowledging that his doctrine is abso- 
hutely and entirely different from that of other Christians: 
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xvi. We learn from ancient writers, that the sect of the 
Valentinians was divided into many branches. 
One of these was the sect of Ptolemaites, so call- the Vatenin- 
ed from their chief Ptolemy, who differed in *” 
opinion from his master Valentine, with respect both to the 
number and nature of the @ons. Another of these was 
the sect of the Secundians, whose chief Secundus, 
one of the principal followers of Valentine, main- 
tained the doctrine of two eternal principles, viz. light and 
darkness, from whence arose the good and the evil that are 
observable in the universe. From the same source arose 
the sect of Heracleon, from whose writings Clemens and 
Origen have made many extracts; as also that of the 
Marcosians, whose leaders Mare and Colobarsus added 
many absurd fictions to those of Valentine; though it is 
certain, at the same time, that many errors were attribu- 
ted to them, which they did not maintain.* I omit the 
mention of some other sects, to which the Valentinian 
heresy is said to have given rise. Whether, in reality, 
they all sprung from this source, is a question of a very 
doubtful kind, especially if we consider the errors inte 
which the ancients have fallen, in tracing out the origin of 
the various sects that divided the church.’ 

xvi. [t is not necessary to take any particular notice 
of the more obscure and less considerable of the pie tess con- 
gnostic sects, of which the ancient writers scarcely "0!" 
mention any thing but the name, and one or two of their 
distinguishing tenets. Such were the Adamites, who are 
said to have professed an exact imitation of the primitive 
state of innocence; the Cainites, who treated as saints, 
with the utmost marks of admiration and respect, Cain, 
Korah, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and even the 
traitor Judas. Such also were the Abelites, who entered 
into the bonds of matrimony, but neglected to fulfil its 
principalend, even the ipa eis of offspring ; the Seth- 
ites, who honoured Seth in a particular manner, and look- 


The greater, 


(> x Mare did not certainly entertain all the opinions that are attributed to him. 
Those, however, which we are certain that he adopted, are sufficient to convince us that 
he was out of his senses. He maintained, among other crude fancies, that the plentitude 
and perfection of truth resided in the Greek alphabet ; and alleges that, as the reason why 
Jesus Christ was called the Alpha and the Omega. j ; 

y Concerning these sects, the reader will find something fuller in Irenxus, and the other 
ancient writers; and a yet more learned and satisfactory account in Grabe’s Spicilegiwm 
Patr. et Herreticor. § 2, p. 69, 82. There is an ample account of the Marcosians ir Ire- 


neus, Contr. Har. lib. i. cap. xiv. P- 70. 
VOL. I. 24. 
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ed upon him as the same person with Christ; the Flori- 
nians, who had Florinus and Blastus for their chiefs,’ and 
several others. Itis highly probable, that the ancient 
doctors, deceived by the variety of names that distin- 
suished the heretics, may with too much precipitation 
have divided one sect into many ; nay, it may be further 
questioned, whether they have, at all times, represented 
accurately the nature and true meaning of several opi- 
nions concerning which they have written. : 

xix. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridiculous sort of 
heretics, who had for their leader a man called 
Euphrates, deserve not the lowest place among 
the Egyptian gnostics. ‘This sect, which had its origin 
among the Jews, was of a more ancient date than the 
Christian religion. A part of its followers embraced the 
gospel, while the other retained their primitive supersti- 
tion, and from hence arose the division of the Ophites into 
Christian and antichristian. _'The Christian Ophites enter- 
tained almost the same fantastic opinions that were held 
by the other Egyptian gnostics, concerning the @ons, the 
eternal maiter, the creation of the world in opposition to 
the will of God, the rulers of the seven planets that presided 
over this world, the tyranny of demiurge, and also con- 
cerning Christ united to the man Jesus, in order to destroy 
the empire of this usurper. But beside these, they main- 
tained the following particular tenet, from whence also 
they received the name of Ophites, viz. “that the serpent, 
by which our first parents were deceived, was either 
Christ himself, or Sophia, concealed under the form of 
that animal ;” and in consequence of this opinion, they 
are said to have nourished a certain number of serpents, 
which they looked upon as sacred, and to which they 
offered a sort of worship, a subordinate kind of divine 
honours. It was no difficult matter for those, who made 
a distinction between the Supreme Being and the creator 
of the world, and who looked upon every thing as divine, 
which was in opposition to demiurge, to fall into these 
extravagant notions. 


Ophites. 


{> z Here Dr. Mosheim has fallen into a slight inaccuracy, in confounding the Opi- 
nions of these two heretics ; since it is certain, that Blastus was for restoring the Jewish 
religion, and celebrated the passover on the fourteenth day ; whereas Florinus was 
a Valentinian, and maintained the doctrine of the two principles, with other guostic 
errors. 
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xx. The schisms and commotions that arose in the 
ehurch, from a mixture of the orientaland Egyp- 
tian philosophy with the Christian religion, were, am tar.” 
in the second century, increased by those Grecian °"""™" 
philosophers who embraced the doctrine of Christ. The 
Christian doctrine, concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and the two natures united in our blessed Saviour, 
were, by no means, reconcileable with the tenets of the 
sages and doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavoured 
to explain them in such a manner as to render them com- 
prehensible. Praxeas,a man of genius and learning, 
began to propagate these explications at Rome, and was 
severely persecuted for the errors they contained. He 
denied any real distinction between the Father, Son, and 


. Holy Ghost, and maintained that the Father, sole creator 


of all things, had united to himself the human nature of 
Christ. Hence his followers were called Monarchians, 
because of their denying a plurality of persons in the Deity ; 
and also Patropassians, because, according to Tertullian’s 
account, they believed that the Father was so intimately 
united with the man Christ, his Son, that he suffered with 
him the anguish of an afflicted life, and the torments of an 
ignominious death. However ready many may have been 
to embrace this erroneous doctrine, it does not appear 
that this sect formed themselves a separate place of wor- 
ship, or removed themselves from the ordinary assemblies 
of Christians. 

xxr. An opinion highly resembling that now mentioned 
was, about the same time, professed at Rome by  gyeoaotus, 
Theodotus, who, though a tanner, was a man of “™" 


_ profound learning, and also by Artemas, or Artemon, from. 


whom the sect of the Artemonites derived their origin. 
The accounts given of these two persons, by the ancient 
writers, are not only few in number, but are also extremely 
ambiguous and obscure. ‘Their sentiments, however, as 
far as they can be collected from the best records, amount 
to this; ‘that, at the birth of the man Christ, a certain 
divine energy, or portion of the divine nature, and not the 
nerson of the Father, as Praxeas imagined, united itself to 
him.” 

It is impossible to decide with any degree of certainty 
which of the two was the most ancient, Theodotus, or Arte- 


a Tertulliani, Lib. contra Praxweam; as also Petri Wesselingii Probabilia, cap. xxvi- 
p. 223. 
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mon; as also whether they both taught the same doctrine, 
or differed in their opinions. One thing, indeed is certain, 
and that is, that the disciples of both applied the dictates 
of philosophy, and even the science of geometry, to the 
explication of the Christian doctrine. : 
-xxir. A like attachment to the dictates of a presumptu- 
ous philosophy, induced Hermogenes, a painter by 
profession, to abandon the doctrine of Christianity 
concerning the origin of the world and the nature of the soul, 
and thus to raise new troublesinthe church. Regarding mat- 
ter as the fountain of all evil, he could not persuade himself 
that God had created it from nothing, by an almighty act 
of his will; and therefore he maintained, that the world, 
with whatever it contains, as also the souls of men, and 
other spirits, were formed by the Deity from an uncreated 
and eternal mass of corrupt matier. In this doctrine there 
were many intricate things, and it manifestly jarred with 
the opinions commonly receivedamong Christians relative 
to that difficult. and almost unsearchable subject. How 
Hermogenes explained those doctrines of Christianity, 
which opposed his system, neither Tertullian, who refuted 
it, nor any of the ancient writers inform us.” no 
xx. These sects, which we have now been passing 
The ititerate HAFeview, may be justly regarded as the offspring 
ae of philosophy. But they were succeeded by one 
in which ignorance reigned, and which was the mortal ene- 
my of philosophy and letters. It was formed by 
Montanus, an obscure man, without any capacity 
or strength of judgment, and who lived in a Phrygian village © 
called Pepuza. ‘This weak man was foolish and extrava- 
gant enough totake itinto his head, that he was the paraclete, 
or Comforter,’ which the divine Saviour, at his departure 


Hermogenes. 


Montanus. 


b There is yet extant a book written by Tertullian against Hermogenes, in which the 
opinions of the latter, concerning matter, and the origin of the world, are warmly opposed. 
We have lost another work of the same author, in which he refuted the notion of Hermo- 
genes concerning the soul. 

¢ Those are undoubtedly mistaken, who have asserted that Montanus gave himself out 
for the Holy Ghost. owever weak he may have beenin point of capacity, he was not 
fool enough to push his pretensions so far. Neither have. they, who inform us that 
Montanus pretended to have received from above the same spirit or paraclete, which for- 
merly animated the apostles, interpreted with accuracy the meaning of this heretic. It 
is, therefore, necessary to observe here, that Montanus made a distinction between the 
paraclete, promised by Christ to his apostles, and the Holy Spirit, that was shed upon 
them on the day of pentecost ; and understood, by the former, a divine teacher pointed 
out by Christ under the name of paraclete, or comforter, who was to perfect the gospel by 
the addition of some doctrines omitted by our Saviour, and to cast a full light upon others 
which were expressed in an obscure and imperfect manner, though for wise reasons which 
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from the earth, promised to send to his disciples to lead. 
them to all truth. He made no attempts upon the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, but only declared, that he was 
sent with a divine commission, to give to the moral pre- 
cepts delivered by Christ and his apostles the finishing 
touch that was to bring them to perfection. He was of 
opinion, that Christ and his apostles made, in their pre- 
cepts, many allowances to the infirmities of those among 
whom they lived, and that this condescending indulgence 
rendered their system of moral laws imperfect and incom- 
plete. He therefore added to the laws of the gospel 
many austere decisions ; inculcated the necessity of mul- 
tiplymg fasts; prohibited second marriages as unlawful ; 
maintamed that the church sheuld refuse absolution to 
those who had fallen into the commission of enormous 
sins ; and condemned all care of the body, especially all 
nicety in dress, and all female ornaments. ‘The excessive 
austerity of this ignorant fanatic did not stop here; he 
showed the same aversion to the noblest employments of 
the mind, that he did to the innocent enjoyments of life ; 
and gave it as his opinion, that philosophy, arts, and what- 
ever savoured of polite literature, should be mercilessly 
banished from the Christian church. He looked upon 
those Christians as guilty of a most heinous transgression, 
who saved their lives by flight, from the persecuting sword, 
or who ransomed them, by money, from the hands of their 
crueland mercenary judges. {might mention many other 
precepts of the same teacher, equally to these in severity 
and rigour. 

xxiv. It was impossible to suffer, within the bounds of 
the church, an enthusiast, who gave himself out tho success 
for a teacher; whose precepts were superior in (i) uewe 
sanctity to those of Christ himself, and who impo- ine. 
sed his austere discipline upon Christians, as enjoined, by 
a divine authority, and dictated by the oracle of celestial 


subsisted during the ministry of Christ ; and, indeed, Montanus was not the only person 
that made this distinction. Other Christian doctors were of opinion, that the paractlete, 
promised by Jesus to his disciples, was a divine ambassador, entirely distinet from the 
Holy Ghost, which was shed upon the apostles. In the third century, Manes interpreted 
the promise of Christ in this manner. He pretended, moreover, that he himself was the 
paraclete ; and that, in his person, the prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that 
Mahomet entertained the same notion, and applied to himself the prediction of Christ, 
concerning the coming of the paraclete. It was, therefore, this divine messenger that 
Montanus pretended to be, and not the Holy Ghost. This will appear, with the utmost 
evidence, to those who read with attention the account even of this matter by Tertullian, 
who was the most famous of all the disciples of Montanus, and the most perfectly ac- 
quainted with every point of his doctrine. 
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wisdom, which spoke tothe world through him. Beside, 
his dismal predictions concerning the disasters that were 
to happen in the empire, and the approaching destruction 
of the Roman republic, were every way proper to render 
him obnoxious to the governing powers, and also to excite 
their resentment against the church, which nourished such © 
an inauspicious prophet in its bosom. Montanus, there- 
fore, first by a decree of certain assemblies, and afterward 
by the unanimous voice of the whole church, was solemnly 
separated from the body of the faithful. “It is, however, 
certain, that the very severity of his doctrmes gained him 
the esteem and confidence of many, who were far from 
being of the lowest order. The most eminent among 
these were Priscilla and Maximilla, ladies more remarka- 
ble for their opulence than for their virtue, and who fell 
with a high degree of warmth and zeal into the visions of 
their fanatical chief, prophesied like him, and imitated the 
pretended paraclete in ail the variety of his extravagance 
and folly. Hence it became an easy matter for Montanus 
to erect a new church, which was also, in effect, first esta- 
blished at Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, and afterward 
spread abroad through Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe. 
The most eminent and learned of all the followers of this 
rigid enthusiast was Tertullian, a man of great learning 
and genius, but of an austere and melancholy natural 
temper. ‘This great man, by adopting the sentiments of 
Montanus, and maintaining his cause with fortitude, and 
even vehemence, in a multitude of books written upon: 
that occasion, has shown to the world a mortifying spec- 
tacle of the deviations of which human nature is capable, 
even in those in whom it seems to have approached the 
nearest to perfection.* 


d Foran account of the Montanists, see Euseb. Eccl. History, book v. ch. xvi. and in 
general all the writers ancient and modern, especially Tertullian, who have professedly 
written concerning the seets of the early ages. The learned Mr. Theophilus Wernsdorf 
published at Dantzick, in the year 1751, a most ingenious exposition of whatever regards 
the sect of the Montanists, under the following title, Commentatio de Montanistis Seculi — 
Secund, vulgo creditis Heereticts. 


THE THIRD CENTURY. 


PART If. 
THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHICH CONTAINS THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE 
CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


i ‘l'uar the Christians suffered, in this century, calami- 
ties and injuries of the most dreadful kind, is a matter that 
admits of no debate; nor was there, indeed, any period in 
which they were not exposed to perpetual dangers. For 
not to mention the fury of the people, set in motion, so 
often, by the craft and zeal of their licentious priests, the 
‘evil came from a higher source ; the pretors and magis- 
trates, notwithstanding the ancient laws of the emperors 
in favour of the Christians, had it in their power to pursue 
them with all sorts of vexations, as often as avarice, cruelty, 
or superstition roused up the infernal spirit of persecution 
in their breasts. At the same time, it is certain, asta 
that the rights and privileges of the Christians x imwun: 
were multiplied, in this century, much more than Cristiensin- 
many are apt to imagine. In the army, at court, 
and indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there was a 
considerable number of Christians, who lived entirely 
unmolested ; and, what is still more, the profession of 
Christianity was no obstacle to public preferment under 
most of the emperors that reigned im this century. It is 
also certain, that the Christians had, in many places, houses 
where they assembled for the purposes of divine worship, 
and that with the knowledge and connivance of the em- 
perors and magistrates. And though it be more than 
probable, that this liberty was, upon many occasions, and 
even for the most part, purchased at a high rate; yet it is 
manifest, that some of the emperors were very favourably 
inclined toward the Christians, and were far from having 


an aversion to their religion. 


] 
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ur. Caracalla, the son of Severus, was proclaimed em- 
Undervarious PCror in the year 211, and during the six years of 
PEPE: his government, he neither oppressed the Chris- 
tians himself, nor permitted any others to treat them with 
cruelty or injustice. Heliogabalus also, though in other 
respects the most infamous of all princes,* and perhaps the 
most odious of all mortals, showed no marks of bitterness 
The venignity OF aversion to the disciples of Jesus. His suc- 
owas’ cessor Alexander Severus, who was a prince dis- 
Christians tinguished by a noble assemblage of the most 
excellent and illustrious virtues, did not, indeed, abrogate 
the laws that had been enacted against the Christians; and 
this is the reason why we have some examples of martyr- 
dom under his administration. It is nevertheless certain, 
that he showed them, in many ways, and upon every oc- 
casion that was offered him, the most undoubted marks of 
benignity and favour ; nay, he is said to have gone so far as 
to pay a certain sort of worship to the divine author of our 
religion.® ‘This his favourable inclination toward the 
Christians was probably owing, at first, to the instructions 
and counsels of his mother Julia Mammea, for whom he. 
had a high degree of love and veneration. Julia had very 
favourable sentiments of the Christian religion; and, being 
once at Antioch, sent for the famous Origen from Alexan- 
dria,,in order to enjoy the pleasure and advantage of his 
conversation and instructions. ‘Those who assert that 
Julia, and her son Alexander, embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, are by no means, furnished with unexceptionable 
testimonies to confirm this fact; though we may affirm, with 
confidence, that this virtuous prince looked upon Christi- 
anity as meriting, beyond all other ofinionatinonntann and 
favour from the state, and considered its authoras worthy of 
a place among those who have been distinguished by their 
sublime virtues, and honoured with a commission from 
above.° : 

mu. Under Gordian the Christians lived in tranquillity. 
Other empe- H1is successors the Philips, father and son, proved 
tine so favourable and even friendly to them, that 
Chnstans- these two emperors passed, in the opinion of ma- 

a Lampridius, Vite Elagabali, c. iii. p. 796. : 

b Lamprid. De Vita Severi, cap. xxix. p. 930. Vide Carol. Henr. Zeibichii, Diss. de 
Christo ab Alexandro in larario cultu, que extat in Miscellan. Lips. nov. tom. iii. p. 42. 

c Vide Frid. Spanhemii, Diss. de Lucit, Britonum Regis, Julie Mammee, et Philipporuwm 


conversionibus, tom. ii. opp. p. 400. Item Paul. Jablonski, Diss. de Alexandro Severe 
sacris Christianis per Gnosticos tnitiato, in Miscellan, Lips. novis, tom. iy. p. 56. 
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ny, for Christians ; and, indeed, the arguments alleged to 
prove that they embraced, though in a secret and clandes- 
tine manner, the religion of Jesus, seem to have 2 oueson con. 
high degree of weight, and render this fact ex- cennsthere' 
tremely probable. But as these arguments are Pt Pi 
opposed by others equally specious, that famous question, 
relating to the religion of Philip the Arabian, and his son, 
must be left undecided.‘ Neither side offer reasons so 
victorious and unanswerable, as to produce a full and 
complete conviction ; and this is therefore one of those 
many cases, where a suspension of judgment is both al- 
lowable and wise. With respect to Gallienus, and some 
other emperors of this century, if they did not professedly 
favour the progress of Christianity, yet neither did they 
oppress its followers, nor retard its advancement. 

iv. This clemency and benevolence, which the followers 
of Jesus experienced from great men, and espe- | 
cially from those of imperial dignity, must be of Oliistians 
placed, without doubt, among those human means 

that contributed to multiply the number of Christians, and 
to enlarge the bounds of the church. Other 
causes, however, both divine and human, must be ieoP Ss. 
added here, to render a complete and satisfactory “v"* 
account of this matter. Among the causes which belong 
to the first of these classes, we do not only reckon the in- 
trinsic force of celestial truth, and the piety and fortitude 
of those who declared it to the world, but also that especial 
and interposing Providence, which, by dreams and visions, 
presented to the minds of many, who were either inatten- 
tive to the Christian doctrine, or its professed enemies, 
touched their hearts with a conviction of the truth, and a 
sense of its importance, and engaged them, without delay, 
to profess themselves the disciples of Christ.” ‘To this may 
also be added, the healing of diseases, and other miracles, 
[> d The authors of the Universal History have determined the question which Dr- 
Mosheim leaves here undecided ; and they think it may be affirmed, that Philip and his 
son embraced the Gospel, since that opinion is built upon such respectable authority as 
that of Jerom, Chrysostom, Dionysius of Alexandria, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Cedrenus, 
Ruffinus, Syncellus, Orosius, Jornandes, Ammianus, Marcellinus, the learned cardinal 
Bona, Vincentius Lirinensis, Huctius, and others. Dr. Mosheim refers his readers, for, 
an ‘account of this matter, to the following writers: Spanheim. De Christianismo Phi- 
lipp. tom. ii. opp. p. 400. Entretiens Historiques sur le Christianisme de VEmpereur Phi- 


lippe, par P. De L. F. Mammachii Origines et 4ntiq. Christiana, tom, ii. p. 252. Con- 
fer. Fabric. De Luce Evang. &c. p. 252. é ' i 

e See, foran account of this matter, the following authors: Origen, lib. i. adv. Celsum, 
p» 35. Homil. in Luce vii. p. 216, tom. ii. opp. edit. Basil ; as also Tertullian, De Anime. 
cap. SiV. p. 348, edit. Rigaltii, and Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. v. p. 208. 
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which many Christians were yet enabled to perform by 
invoking the name of the divine Saviour." ‘The number 
of miracles was, however, much less in this than the pre- 
ceding century ; nor must this alteration be attributed 
only to: the divine wisdom, which rendered miraculous in- 
terpositions less- frequent in proportion as they became 
less necessary; but also to his justice, which was pro- 
voked to diminish the frequency of gifts, which some did. 
aot scruple to pervert to mercenary purposes.® 

‘_y. Hf we turn our view to the human means that contri- 
buted, at this time, to multiply the numbers of 
Christians, and to extend the limits of the church, 
we shall find a great variety of causes. uniting their influ- 
ence, and contributing jointly to this happy purpcse. 
Among these must be reckoned the translations of the sa~ 
ered writings into various languages, the zeal and labours 
of Origen inspreading abroad copies of them every where, 
and the different works that were published, by learned and 
pious men, in defence of the gospel. We may add also 
tothis, thatthe acts of beneficence and liberality, perform- 
ed by the: Christians, even toward those whose religious. 
principles they abhorred, had a great influence in attract- 
ing the esteenr, and removing the prejudices of many, 
who were thus prepared for examining, with candour, the 
Christian doctrine, and consequently, for receiving its di- 
vine light. The worshippers of the pagan deities must 
have been destitute of every generous affection, of every 
humane feeling, if the view of that boundless charity,. 
which the Christians exercised toward the poor, the love 
they expressed even.to their enemies, the tender care they 
took of the sick and infirm, the humanity they discovered. 
in the redemption of captives, and the other illustrious. 
virtues, which rendered them so worthy ofuniversalesteem, 
had not touched their hearts, dispelled their preposses- 
sions, and rendered them more faveurable to the disciples 
of Jesus. If, among the causes of the propagation of 
Christianity, there is any place due to pious frauds, it is 
certain, that they merit a very small part of the honour of 
having contributed to this glorious purpose; since they 
were practised by few, and that very seldom. 


Partly human. 


f Origen, contr. Celswm, lib. i. p. 5, 7. | Ruseb, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. vii. . Cypri- . 
anus, Ep, i. ad Donat. p. 3, and the notes of Balusius upon that passage, p.. 376. 
Spencer, not. in Oricen. contra Celsum, p, 6, 7. 
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vi. That the limits of the church were extended in this 
century, is a matter beyond all controversy. It. gacccatcoun. 
is not, however, equally certain in what manner, tise" 
by what persons, or in what parts of the world, ®°s**- 
this was effected. Origen, invited from Alexandria by an 
Arabian prince, converted, by his assiduous labours, a 
certain tribe of wandering Arabs to the Christian faith." 
The Goths, a fierce and warlike people, who inhabited the 
countries of Mysia and Thrace, and who, accustomed to 
rapine, vexed the neighbouring provinces by perpetual 
incursions, received the knowledge of the gospel by the 
means of certain Christian doctors sent thither from Asia. 
The holy lives of these venerable teachers, and the miracu- 
lous powers with which they were endowed, attracted the 
esteem, even of a people educated to nothing but plunder 
and devastation, and absolutely uncivilized by letters or 
science ; and their authority and influence grew so great, 
and produced, in process of time, such remarkable effects, 
that a great part of this barbarous people became the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and put off, in a manner, that ferocity that 
was become so natural tothemi © | 

vi. The Christian assemblies, founded in Gaul by the 
Asiatic doctors in the preceding century, were , 
few in number, and of very little extent; but both Gamanicer- 
their number and their extent were considerably “ 
imereased from the time of the emperer Decius., Under 
his reign Dionysius, Gatian, 'Trophymus, Paul, Saturninus, 
Martial, Stremonius, men of exemplary piety, passed into 
this province, and amidst dangers and trials of various 
kinds, erected churches at Paris, Tours, Arles, and several 
other places. ‘This was followed by a rapid progress of 
the gospel among the Gauls, as the disciples of these pious 
teachers spread, in a short time, the knowledge of Christi- 
anity through the whole country." We must also place in 
this century the origin of several German churches, such 
as those of Cologn, Treves, Metz, and others, of which 
Eucharius, Valerius, Maternus, and Clemens, were the 
principal founders.' The historians of Scotland inform us, 


h Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xix. p. 221. 

i Sozomenus, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap..vi. Paulus Diaconus, Hist. Miscell. lib. ti. cap. 
xiv. Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. v. p. 470. 

k See the history of the Francks by Gregory de Tours, book i. ch. xxviii. p. 23.. Theo- 
dor. Ruinart, Acta Martyr. sincera, p. 109. 

1 See Aug. Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, tom. i. dissert. i. p. 7. Jo. Nicol. ab Hontheim, 
Historie Trevirensts, tom. i, ubi Diss. de era fundati Episcopatus Trevirensis. 
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that the light of Christianity arose upon that country du- 
ring this century ; but, though there be nothing improba- 
ble in this assertion, yet it is not built upon incontestable 
authority." ! 


rea - : 
—_— oe het 


CHAPTER If. 


VONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH 
IN THIS CENTURY. 


1. ty the beginning of this century, the Christian church 
ant suffered calamities of various kinds throughout 
The perse- . * 

cution onder. the provinces of the Roman empire. These suf- 
ae ferings increased in a terrible manner, in conse- 
quence of a law made, in the year 203, by the emperor Se- 
verus, who, in other respects, was certainly no enemy to 
the Christians, by which every subject of the empire was 
prohibited to change the religion of his ancestors for that 
of the Christian or Jewish." This law was, in its effects, 
most prejudicial to the Christians ; for, though it.did not 
formally condemn them, and seemed only adapted to put 
a stop to the further progress of the gospel, yet it mduced 
rapacious and unjust magistrates to persecute even unto 
death the poorer sort among the Christians, that thus the 
richer might be led, through fear of like treatment, to pur- 
chase their tranquillity and safety at an expensive rate. 
Hence many of the disciples of Christ, both in Egypt, and 
also in several parts of Asia and Africa, were put to death 
im consequence of this law. Among these Leonidas, the 
father of Origen, Perpetua and Felicitas, those two famous 
African ladies, whose acts’ are come down to our times, 
Potamiena Marcella, and other martyrs of both sexes, ac- 
quired an illustrious name by the magnanimity and tran- 
quillity with which they endured the most cruel sufierings. 
nt. From the death of Severus to the reign of Maximin, 
that under the condition of the Christians was, in some places, 
Meximin prosperous, and in all, supportable. But with 
Maximin the face of affairs changed. This unworthy em- 
peror having animated the Roman soldiers to assassinate 
Alexander Severus, dreaded the resentment of the Chris- 


m See Usher et Stillingfleet, Antiquit. et Origin. Ecclesiar. Brit. See also George Mac- 
kenzie, De Regali Scotorum prosapia, cap. viii. p. 119. ; 
n Eusebius, Eccles. Histor. lib. vi. cap. i. Spartianus in Severo, cap. xvi. xvii. p. 617. 
2 Theod. Ruinart, Acta Mariyr. p. 90. 
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tians, whom that excellent prince had favoured and pro- 
tected in a distinguished manner ; and for this reason, he 
ordered the bishops, whom he knew that Alexander had 
always treated as his intimate friends, to be seized and put 
to death.’ During his reign, the Christians suffered in the 
most barbarousmanner; for, though the edict of this tyrant 
extended only to the bishops and leaders of the Christian 
church, yet its shocking effects reached much further; as 
it animated the heathen priests, the magistrates, and the 
multitude, against Christians of every rank and order.’ 
m1. ‘This storm was succeeded by a calm, in which the 
Christians enjoyed a happy tranquillity for many — jroycmis- 
years. ‘The accession of Decius Trajan to the tarsin cone, 


quence of the 


imperial throne, in the year 249, raised a new ucla! De- 


cius, become 

tempest, in which the fury of persecution fell in a shrsgare. 
dreadful manner upon the church of Christ. For “™ 

this emperor, either from an ill-grounded fear of the Chris- 
tians, or from a violent zeal for the superstition of his an- 
cestors, published most terrible and cruel edicts; by which 
the pretors were ordered, upon pain of death, either to 
extirpate the whole body of Christians without exception, 
or to force them, by torments of various kinds, to return 
to the pagan worship. Hence, in all the provinces of the 
empire, multitudes of Christians were, during the space of 
two years, put to death by the most horrid punishments," 
which an ingenious barbarity could invent. ‘The most 
unhappy circumstance of all these cruelties was, their fatal 
influence upon the faith and constancy of many of the suf- 
ferers; for as this persecution was much more terrible than 
all those that preceded it, so a great number of Christians, 
dismayed, not at the approach of death, but at the aspect 
of those dreadful and lingering torments, which a barba- 
rous magistracy had prepared to combat their constancy, 
fell from the profession of their faith, and secured them- 
selves from punishment, either by offering sacrifices, or by 
burning incense, before the images of the gods, or by pur- 
chasing certificates from the pagan priests. Hence arose 
the opprobrious names of Sacrificati, given to those who 


p Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Orosius, Hist. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 
q Origen. tom. xxviii. in Matth. opp. tom. i. p. 137. See also Firmilianus in Cypri- 
ani Epistolis, p. 140. : F , : 

r Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p. 234, cap. xli. p. 238. Gregorius Nyss.. 
in vita Thawmaturgi, tom, iii. opp. p- 568. Cyprianus, De Lapsis, p. 182. 
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sacrificed ; ‘Uhurificati, to those who burned incense ; and 
Libellatici, to those who produced certificates’ = 
iv. This defection of such a prodigious number of Chris- 
tians under Decius was the occasion of great com- 
Warm con- i ° 
tsisocca motions in the church, and produced debates of a 
sion e ° e 
defection of VETY difficult and delicate nature. For the lapsed, 
IPIStL . e ‘8 ° 
. or those that had fallen from their Christian pro- 
fession, were desirous to be restored to church commu- 
nion, without submitting to that painful course of penitential 
discipline, which the ecclesiastical laws indispensably re- 
quired. ‘The bishops were divided upon this matter; some 
were for showing the desired indulgence, while others 
opposed it with all their might." In Kgypt and Africa, 
many, in order to obtain more speedily the pardon of their 
apostacy, interested the martyrs in their behalf, and re- 
ceived from them letters of reconciliation and peace,* i. e. 
* Livetlos 2 formal act by which they, the martyrs, declared, 
Sader in their last moments, that they looked upon them 
as worthy of their communion, and desired of consequence 
that they should be restored to their place among the 
brethren. Some bishops and presbyters readmitted into 
the church with too much facility, apostates and trans- 
gressors, who produced such testimonies as these. But 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of severe wisdom and 
great dignity of character, acted in quite another way. 
Though he had no intention to derogate from the authority 
of the venerable martyrs, yet he opposed with vigour this 
unreasonable lenity, and set limits to the efficacy of these 
letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence arose a keen 
dispute between him and the martyrs, confessors, presby- 
ters, and lapsed, seconded by the people; and yet, not- 
withstanding this formidable multitude of adversaries, the 
venerable bishop came off victorious." 
l=’ s These certificates were not all equally criminal, ner supposed all a degree of apos- 
tacy equally enormous. It is therefore necessary to advertise the reader of the following 
distinctions omitted by Dr. Mosheim: these certificates were sometimes no more than a 
permission to abstain from sacrificing, obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were not 
looked upon as an act of apostacy, unless the Christians, who demanded them, had de- 
clared to the judges, that they had conformed themselves to the emperor’s edicts. But, 
at other times, they contained a profession of paganism, and were either offered volun- 
iarily by the apostate, or were subscribed by him, when they were presented to him by 
the persecuting magistrates. Many used certificates, as letters of security, obtained 
from the priests at a high rate, and which dispensed them from either professing or de- 
nying their sentiments. See Spanheim. Historia Christiana, p. 732, 733. See also Prud. 
Maranus in vita Cypriani, operibus cjus premissa, § 6, p. 54. 
t Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cypr. Epistolw, in many places. 
u The whole history of this controversy may be gathered from the epistles of Cyprian. 


See also Gabr. Albaspineus ; Obsenvat. Eccles, lib. i. observ, xx. p. 94, Dalelus, De 
neenis et satisfactionibus humanis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 706, 
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v. Gallus, the successor of Decius, and Volusianus, son 
of the former, reanimated the flame of persecu- 7, eadatt 
tion, which was beginning to burn with less fury.” tense 
And, beside the sufferings which the Christians Y"#" 
hadto undergo in consequence of their cruel edicts, they 
were also involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and suffered grievously from a terrible pesti- 
lence, which spread desolation through many provinces 
of the empire. This pestilence also was an occasion 
which the pagan priests used with dexterity to renew the 
rage of persecution against them, by persuading the peo- 
ple that it was on account of the lenity used toward the 
Christians, that the gods sent down their judgments upon 
the nations. In the year 254, Valerian being declared 
emperor, made the fury of persecution cease, and restored 
the church to a state of tranquillity. s : 

vi. The clemency and benevolence which Valerian 
showed to the Christians, continued until the fifth pnacr vate- 
year of hisreign. ‘Then the scene began tochange, ™™ 
and the change indeed was sudden. Macrianus, a super- 
stitious and cruel bigot to paganism, had gained an entire 
ascendant over Valerian, and was his chief counsellor in 
every thing that related to the administration of the go- 
vernment. By the persuasion of this imperious minister, 
the Christians were prohibited to assembie themselves to- 
gether, andtheir bishops and doctors were sentinto banish- ~ 
ment. This edict was published in the year 257, and was 
followed, the year after, by one still more severe ; in conse- 

uence of which a considerable number of Christians, in all 
the different provinces of the empire, were put to death, 
andthat by such cruel methods of execution, as were much 
more terrible than death itself. Of those that suffered in 
this persecution, the most eminent were Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage ; Sixtus, bishop of Rome ; and Laurentius, a 
Roman deacon, who was barbarously consumed by a slow 
and lingering fire. An unexpected event suspended, for 
awhile, the sufferings of the Christians. Valerian was made 
prisoner in the war against the Persians; and his son 
Gallienus, in the year 260, restored peace to the church.’ 

w Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250, Cyprian. Epist. Ivii. Iviii. 

x Vid. Cypriani Lib. ad Demetrianum. We Aas 

y Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. x. xi. p. 255. Acta Cypriani, as they are to be found 


in the Acta Martyrum Ruinarti, p. 216. Cyprian Epist- txxvii. p. 158, edit. Balaz. Ixxxit 
p. 165, - i 
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_ vz. The condition of the Christians was rather support- 
i able than happy, under the reign of Gallienus, 
estate of | 5 ° ie: 

thechurechun- which lasted eight years ; as also under the short 
ceudiw,and administration of his successor Claudius. Nor did 
"they suffer much during the first four years of the 
reign of Aurelian, who was raised to the empire in the 
year 270. But the fifth year of this emperor’s administra- 
tion would have proved fatal to them, had not his violent 
death prevented the execution of his cruel purposes. For 
while, set on by the unjust suggestions of his own supersti- 
tion, or by the barbarous counsels of a bigoted priesthood, 
he was preparing a formidable attack upon the Chris- 
tians, he was obliged to march into Gaul, where he was 
murdered, in the year275, before his edicts were publisaed 
throughout the empire.’ Few therefore suffered martyr- 
dom under his reign ; and indeed, during the remainder of 
this century, the Christians enjoyed a considerable measure 
of ease and tranquillity. They were, at least, free from 
any violent attacks of oppression and injustice, except in 
asmall number of cases, where the avarice and superstition 
of the Roman magistrates interrupted their tranquillity. . 
vir. Whilethe Roman emperors and proconsuls employ- 
Theattempts Cd against the Christians the terror of unrighteous 
chev anine edicts, and the edge of the destroying sword, the 
onrstaniy. Platonic philosophers, who have been described 
above, exhausted against Christianity all the force of their 
learning and eloquence, and all the resources of their art 
and dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, subtile writings, 
and ingenious stratagems. ‘These artful adversaries were 
so much the more dangerous and formidable, as they 
had adopted several of the doctrines and institutions of 
the Baapel and with a specious air of moderation and 
impartiality, were attempting, after the example of 
their master Ammonius, to reconcile paganism with 
Christianity, and to form a sort of coalition of the 
ancient and the new religion. These philosophers 
had at their head, in this century, Porphyry, a Syrian, 
or, as some allege, a 'Tyrian, by birth, who wrote against 


z Busebius, Hist. Eceles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. Lactantius. De mortibus Persequutor. 
‘cap. vi. 

a Among these vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of Galerius Maximian, who, 
toward the conclusion of this century, persecuted the ministers of his court, and the sol- 
diers of his army, who had professed Christianity. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viit. 
cap. i. p, 292, iv. p. 295, 317, 
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the Christians a long and laborious work, which was de- 
stroyed afterward by an imperial edict.” He was, un- 
doubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, and erudition, 
as those of his works that yet remain sufficiently testify. 
But those very works, and the history of his life, show us, 
at the same time, that he was a much more virulent, than 
a formidable enemy to the Christians. For by them it 
appears, that he was much more attentive to the suggestions 
of a superstitious spirit and the visions of a lively fancy, 
than to the sober dictates of right reason and a sound 
judgment. And it may be more especially observed of 
the fragments that yet remain of his work. against the 
Christians, that they are equally destitute of judgment and 
equity, and are utterly unworthy of a wise and a good 
man.° . 

1x. Many were the deceitful and perfidious stratagems 
by which this sect endeavoured to obscure the |. 
lustre, and to diminish the authority of the Chris sas irewn 
tian doctrine. But none of these were more dans piiiosopier 
gerous than the seducing artifice with which they “ 
formed a comparison between the life, actions, and mira< 
cles of Christ, and the history of the ancient philosophers ; 
and placed the contending parties in such fallacious points 
of view, as to make the pretended sages of antiquity ap- 
pear in nothing inferior to the divine Saviour. With this 
view, Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, of whom Por- 
phyry wrote the life, Apollonius Tyanzeus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, whose miracles and peregrinations were highly 
celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon the scene, and 
exhibited as divine teachers and rivals of the glory of the 
Sonof God. Philostratus, one of the most eminent rheto- 
ricians of this age, composed a pompous history of the life 
of Apollonius, who was little else than a cunning knave, 


pb See Holstenius, De vita Porphyr. cap. xi. Fabric. Lux Evang. p. 154. Buddeus, 
Tsagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1009. 

{> ec This work of Porphyry against the Christians was burnt by an edict of Con- 
stantine the Great. It was divided into fifteen books, as we find in Eusébius, and con- 
tained the blackest calumnies against the Christians. The first book treated of the con- 
tradictions which he pretended to have found in the sacred writings. The greatest part 
of the twelfth is employed in fixing the time when the prophecies of Daniel were written. 
For Porphyry himself found these prophecies so clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, to 
avoid the force of the argument, deducible from thence, in favour of Christianity, he was 
forced to have recourse to this absurd supposition, that these prophecies had been published 
under the name of Daniel, by one who lived in the time of Antiochus, and wrote after the 
arrival of the events foretold. Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollionaris, wrote against 
Porphyry. But these refutations lave been long since Jost. 
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and did nothing but ape the austerity and sanctity of Py- 
thagoras. This history appears manifestly designed to 
draw a parallel between Christ and the philosopher of 
Tyana; but the impudentfictions, and the ridiculous fables, 
with which this work is filled, must, one would think, have 
rendered it incapable of deceiving any who were possessed 
of a sound mind; any, but such as, through the corruption 
of vicious prejudices were willing to be deceived." 
x. But as there are no opinions, however absurd, and no 
the perni- Stories, however idle and improbable, that a weak 
Cons coris ANd ignorant multitude, who are more attentive to 
comparison. the pomp of words than to the truth of things, will 
not easily swallow ; so it happened, that many were en- 
snared by the absurd attempts of these insidious philoso- 
phers. Some were induced by these perfidious stratagems 
to abandon the Christian religion, which they had embra- 
ced. Others, when they heard that true Christianity, as it 
was taught by Jesus, and not as it was afterward corrupted 
by his disciples, differed almost in nothing from the pagan 
religion properly explained and restored to its primitive 
purity, determined to remain in the religion of their ances- 
tors, and in the worship of their gods. A third sort were 
led, by these comparisons between Christ and the ancient 
philosophers, to form to themselves a motley system of 
religion composed of the tenets of both parties, whom they 
treated with the same veneration and respect. Such was, 
particularly, the method of Alexander Severus, who paid 
indiscriminately divine honours to Christ, and to Orpheus, 
to Apollonius, and the other philosophers and heroes 
whose names were famous in ancient times. 
xt. The credit and power of the Jews were now too 
Theattemps MUCh diminished to render them as capable of 
orecue injuring the Christians, by their influence upon the 
Christians. magistrates, as they had formerly been. This did 
not, however, discourage their malicious efforts, as the 
books which Tertullian and Cyprian have written against 
them abundantly show, with several other writings of the 
Christian doctors, who complained of the malignity of the 
Jews, and of their perfidious stratagems.° During the per- 


d See Olearius’s preface to the life of Apollonius, by Philostratus; as also Mo- 
sheim’s notes to his Latin translation of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 304, 309, 311, 


334. 
e Hyppolytas, Sevm in Swsann, et Daniel tom. i, opp. p. 274, 276s 
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secution under Severus, a certain person called Domni- 
nus, who had embraced Christianity, deserted to the 
Jews, doubtless, to avoid the punishments that were de- 
creed against the Christians; and it was to recall this 
apostate to his duty and his profession, that Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch, wrote a particular treatise against the 
Jews.’ We may, however, conclude from this instance, 
that when the Christians were persecuted, the Jews were 
treated with less severity and contempt, on account of 
their enmity against the disciples of Jesus. And from 
the same fact we may also learn, that though they were 
in a state of great subjection and abasement, yet they 
were not entirely deprived of all power of oppressing 
the Christians. . 


f Eysebius, Hist. Eecles. lib. vi. cap. Xt. p. 213; 
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‘CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE STATE OF LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHY DURING THIS 
CENTURY. 


1. Fue arts and sciences, which in the preceding cen- 
pedecay of tULY, Were in a declining state, seemed in this 
ferning. ~~ ready to expire, and had now lost all their vigoar, 
and all their lustre. The celebrated rhetorician Longi- 
nus, and the eminent historian Dion Cassius, with a few 
others, were the last among the Greeks, who stood in the. 
breach against the prevailing ignorance and barbarism of 
the times, Men of learning and genius were less nume- 
rous still in the western provinces of the empire, though 
there were, in several places, flourishing schools erected 
for the advancement of the sciences, and the culture of 
taste and genius. Different reasons contributed to this 
decay of learning, Few of the emperors patronised the 
sciences, or encouraged, by the prospect of their favour 
and protection, that emulation, which is the soul of the 
republic of letters. Beside, the civil wars that almost 
always distracted the empire, were extremely unfavour- 
able to the pursuit of science, and the perpetual incursions 
of the barbarous nations interrupted that leisure and tran- 
quillity which are so essential to the progress of learning 
and knowledge, and extinguished, among a people accus- 
tomed to nothing almost but the din of arms, all desire of 
literary acquisitions.® 
ar. If we turn our eyes toward the state of philosophy, 
thestateor the prospect will appear somewhat less desolate 
mice and comfortless. ‘There were, as yet, in several 
the Platonic: of the Grecian sects, men of considerable know- 
ledge and reputation, of whom Longinus has mentioned 
the greatest part." But all these sects were gradually 


g See the Literary History of France, by the benedictine monks, vol. i. part ii. pP. 


317. 
h In his life of Plotinus, epitomized by Porphyry, ch. xx. p. 128, edit. Fabricii. 
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eclipsed by the school of Ammonius, whose origin and 
doctrines have been considered above. This victorious 
sect, which was formed in Egypt, issued forth from thence 
with such a rapid progress, that, in a short time, it exten- 
ded itself almost thoughout the Roman empire, and drew 
into its vortex the greatest part of those who applied them- 
selves, through inclination, to the study of philosophy. 
This amazing progress was due to Plotinus, the 
most eminent disciple of Ammonius, a man of a 
most subtile invention, and endowed by nature with a 
genius capable of the most profound researches, and 
equal to the investigation of the most abstruse and diffi- 
cult subjects. This penetrating and sublime philosopher 
taught publicly first in Persia, and afterward at Rome, 
and in Campania; in all which places the youth flocked 
in crowds to receive his instruction. He comprehended 
the precepts of his philosophy in several books, the most 
of which are yet extant.’ rts 

au. The number of disciples that were formed in the 
school of Plotinus, is almost beyond credibility. |. 
The most famous of them was Porphyry," who siceray’ 
spread abroad through Sicily and many other" 
countries the doctrine of his master, revised with great 
accuracy, adorned with the graces of a flowing and elegant 
style, and enriched with new inventions and curious im- 
provements.’ From the time of Ammonius, until the sixth 
century, this was almost the only system of philosophy that 
was publicly taught at Alexandria. A certain philosopher, 
whose name was Plutarch, having learned it there, brought | 
it into. Greece, and renewed, at Athens, the celebrated 
academy, from whence issued a set of illustrious philoso- 
phers, whom we shall have occasion to mention in the 
progress of this work.” 


Plotinus. 


) 4 See Porphyrii vila Plotini, of which Fabricius has given an edition in his, Bihliotheca 
Greca, tom. iv. p. 91. Bayle’s Diction. tom. iii. at the article Plotinus ; as also Brucker’s 
Historia Critica Philosophie. ' 

= k Porphyry was first the disciple of Louginus, author of the justly celebrated Treatise 
on the Sublime. But having passed from Greece to Rome, where he heard Plotinus, he 
was so charmed with the genius and penetration of this philosopher, that he attached him- 
self entirely to him. See Plotin. vit. p.3. Eunap. c. ii. p. 17. ae 

1 Holstenius vit. Porphyrii, republished in the Bibliotheca Grace of Fabricius. 

m Marini vita Procli, cap. xi. xii. p. 25. 
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av. We have unfolded above the nature and doctrines - 

Brie of this philosophy, as far as was compatible with 
sets ofthis. the brevity of our present design. It is, however, 
philosophy. ‘ \ . ° ' 

- proper to add here, that its votaries were not all 
of the same sentiments, but thought very differently upon 
a variety of subjects. ‘This difference of opinion was the 
natural consequence of that fundamental law, which the 
whole sect was obliged to keep constantly in view, viz. 
that truth was to be pursued with the utmost liberty, and to 
be collected from all the different systems in which tt lay dis- 
persed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians rejected 
certain opinions that were entertained by the philosophers 
of Alexandria. None, however, who were ambitious to 
be ranked among these new Platonists, called in question 
the main doctrines, which formed the groundwork of their 
singular system ; those, for example, which regarded the 
existence of one God; the fountain of ail things ; the eter- 
nity of the world; the dependence of matter upon the Su- 
preme Being ; the nature of souls; the plurality of gods'; 
the method of interpreting the popular superstitions, &c. 

vy. The famous question concerning the excellence and 
ghe state or Utility of human learning, was now debated with 
carge great warmth among the Christians; and the con- 
Christans. tending parties, in this controversy, seemed hith- 
erto of equal force in point of numbers, or nearly so. 
Many recommended the study of philosophy, and an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Roman literature ; while 
others maintained, that these were pernicious to the inter- 
ests of genuime Christianity, and the progress of true piety. 
The cause of letters and aad a triumphed, however, 
by degrees; and those who wished well to them, gained 
ground more and more, till at length the superiority was 
manifestly decided in their favour. ‘This victory was 
principally due to the influence and authority of Origen, 
who having been early instructed in the new kind of pla- 
tonism already mentioned, blended it unhappily with the 
purer and more sublime tenets of a celestial doctrine, and 
recommended it, in the warmest manner, to the youth who 
attended his public lessons. ‘The fame of this philosopher 
increased daily among the Christians ; and, in proportion 
to his rising credit, his method of proposing and explain- 
ing the doctrmes of Christianity gained authority, till it 
became almost universal. Beside, some of the disciples 


ah 
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of Plotinus having embraced Christianity, on condition 
that they should be allowed to retain such of the opinions 
of their master as they thought of superior excellence and 
merit," this must also have contributed, in some measure, 
to turn the balance in favour of the sciences. These 
Christian philosophers preserving still a fervent zeal for the. 
doctrines of their heathen chief, would naturally embrace 
every opportunity of spreading them abroad, and instilling 
them into the minds of the ignorant and the unwary. 


> eel 


CHAPTER Il. ay 


CONCERNING THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND 11S 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT, DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. THe form of ecclesiastical government that had been 
adopted by Christians in general, hadnowacquired |. 
greater degrees of stability and force, both in par- of emmy” 
ticular churches, and in the universal society of“ ” 
Christians collectively considered. It appears incontesta- 
ble from the most authentic records, and the best histories 
of this century, that, in the larger cities, there was, at the 
head of each church, a person to whom was given the 
title of bishop, who ruled this sacred community with a 
certain sort of authority, in concert, however, with the 
body of presbyters, and consulting, in matters of moment, 
the opinion and the voices of the whole assembly.’ It is 
also equally evident, that in every province, one bishop 
was invested with a certain superiority over the rest, in 
point of rank and authority. ‘This was necessary to the 
maintenance of that association of churches that had been 
introduced in the preceding century; and contributed, 
moreover, to facilitate the holding of general councils, and 
to give a certain degree of order and consistence to their 
proceedings. It must, at the same time, be carefully ob- 
served, that the rights and privileges of these primitive 
bishops, were not, every where, accurately fixed, nor deter- 
mined in such a manner as to prevent encroachments and 


n Augustinus, Episiola lvi. ad Dioscor. p. 260, tom. ii. opp. 

o A satisfactory account of this matter may be seen in Blondelli Apologia pro Senientix 
Hieronymi de Episcopis et Presbyteris, p. 136, as that author has collected all the testima- 
nies of the ancients relative to that subject. 
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disputes; nor does it appear, that the 









: chief auth 
the province, was always conferred upon that bishop 
presided over the church established in the metropolis. 

[tis further to be noticed, as a matter beyond all dispute, _ 
that the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, con-— 
sidered as rulers of primitive and apostolic churches, had 

a kind of pre-eminence over all others, and were not only 
consulted frequently in affairs of a difficult and momen- 
tou s nature, but were also distinguished by peculiar rights 

and privileges. , 
u. With respect, particularly, to the bishop of Rome ; 
‘The power HE is supposed by Cyprian to have had, at tins 
Shotap time, a certain pre-eminence in the church;? nor 
seme” does he stand alone in this opinion. But it is to 
what? be carefully observed, that even those who, with 
Cyprian, attributed this pre-eminence to the Roman pre- 
late, insisted, at the same time, with the utmost warmth, 
upon the equality, in point of dignity and authority, that 
subsisted among all the members of the episcopal order. 
In consequence of this opinion of an equality among all 
Christian bishops, they rejected, with contempt, the judg- 
ment of the bishop of Rome, when they thought it ill 
founded or unjust, and followed their own sense of things. 
__ with a perfect independence. Of this Cyprian himself 
gave an eminent example, in his famous controversy with 
Stephen bishop of Rome, concerning the baptism of here- 
tics, in which he treated the arrogance of that imperious 
prelate with a noble indignation, and also with a perfect 
contempt. Whoever, therefore, compares all these things 
together, will easily perceive, that the pre-eminence of the 
bishop of Rome, was a pre-eminence of order and asso- 
ciation,’ and not of power and authority. Or, to explain, 
the matter yet more clearly, the pre-eminence of the bishop 
of Rome, in the universal church, was such as that of 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was in the African churches. 
And every one knows, that the precedence of this latter 
prelate diminished in nothing the equality that subsisted 
among all the African bishops, invalidated in no instance 








_ p Cyprian, Ep. lxxiii. p. 131. Ep. lv. p. 86. Ib. De Unitete Ecclesic, p. 195, edit. 
Baluzii. 

3 q Sol have translated Principatus ordinis et consociationis, which could not be 
otherwise rendered without a long circumlocution. The pre-eminence here mentioned, 
signifies the right of convening councils, of presiding in them, of collecting voices, and such 
other things as were essential to the order of these assemblies. 
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_ their rights and liberties; but gave only to © yprian, as the 


president of their general assemblies, a power of calling 
councils, of puns in them, of admonishing his bre- 
_ thren in a mild and fraternal manner, and of executing, in 


ie cick offices as the order and purposes of these 


ecclesiastical meetings necessarily required." | 
ur. The face of things began now to change in th 
Christian church. The ancient method of eccle- +,. Soyee 
-Siastical government seemed, in general, still to He,t 
subsist, while, at the same time, by imperceptible waeeine* 
steps, it varied from the primitive rule, and dege- °"™ 
nerated toward the form of a religious monarchy. For 
the bishops aspired to higher degrees of power and autho- 
rity than they had formerly possessed ; and not only vio- 
lated the rights of the people, but also made gradual 
encroachments upon the privileges of the presbyters. 
And that they might cover these usurpations with an air 
of justice, and an appearance of reason, they published 
new doctrines concerning the nature of the church, and 
of the episcopal dignity, which, however, were in general 
so obscure, that they themselves seem to have understood 
them as little as those to whom they were delivered. 
One of the principal authors of this change in the govern- 
ment of the church, was Cyprian, who pleaded for the 
ower of the bishops with more zeal and vehemence than 
bad ever been hitherto employed in that cause, though not 
with an unshaken constancy and perseverance ; for, in 
difficult and perilous times, necessity sometimes obliged 
him to yield, and to submit several things to the judgment 
-and authority of the church. 

iv. This change, in the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
‘ment, was soon followed by a train of Vices, the vices or 
which dishonoured the character and authority "*°'s: 
ef those to whom the administration of the church was 
committed. For, though several yet continued to exhibit 
to the world illustrious examples of primitive piety and 
Christian virtue, yet many were sunk in luxury and volup- 
tuousness, puffed up with vanity, arrogance, and ambition, 
possessed with a spirit of contention and discord, and ad- 
dicted to many other vices that cast an undeserved re-- 


xr See Steph. Baluzii adnot. ad Cypriant Epistolas, p. 387, 389, 400. Consult particu- 
arly the Ixxi. and Ixxiii, epistles of Cyprian, and the lv. addressed to Cornelius bishop 
of Rome, in which letters the Carthaginian prelate pleads with warmth and yehemence 
for the equality of all Christian bishops. 
VOL. J. 24 


the greatest number of churches under their imspectio: 
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unworthy profe u 
such an ample manner, 
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. te cecebeger ye ! 
truth will not permit us to spread the veil, which we 


should otherwise be desirous to cast over such enormities 
among an order so sacred. The bzshops assumed, in many 
places, a princely authority, particularly those who had 


tein 















and who presided over the most opulent assemblies. They 
appropriated to their evangelical function the splendid 
ensigns of temporal majesty. A throne, surrounded with 
ministers, exalted above his equals the servant of the meek — 
and humble Jesus ; and sumptuous garments dazzled the 
eyes and the minds of the multitude into an ignorant vene- 
ration for their arrogated authority. ‘The example of the 
bishops was ambitiously imitated by the presbyters, who, 
neglecting the sacred duties of their station, abandoned — 
themselves to the indolence and delicacy of an effeminate 
and luxurious life. The deacons, beholding the presbyters 
deserting thus their functions, boldly usurped their rights 
and privileges ; and the effects of a corrupt ambition were 
spread through every rank of the sacred order. 

y. From what has been now observed, we may come, 
Hence the tes. Perhaps, at the true origin of minor or lesser orders, 
serorders: which were, in this century, added every where. 
to those of the bishops, presbyters, and deacons. For certain- 
ly, the titles and offices of subdeacons, acolythi, ostiarii, or 
doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and copiate, would never ° 
have been heard of in the church, if its rulers had been assi- 
duously and zealously employed in promoting the interests 
of truth and piety by their labours and their example. But 
whenthe honours and privileges of the bishopsand presby- 
ters were augmented, the deacons also beganto extend their 
ambitious views, and to despise those lower functions and 
employments which they had hitherto exercised with such 
humility and zeal. The additional orders that were now 
created to diminish the labours of the present rulers of the 
church, had functions allotted to them, which their names 
partly explain.' The institution of exercists was a conse- 


yar 


3 Origen. Comm. in Matthewm, part i, opp. p. 420, 441 442. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. vill. cap. i. p, 291, &c. 
Fr t The suddeacons were designed to ease the déwtons of tre meanest part of their 
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quence of the doctrine of the new Platonists, which the 
Christians adopted, and which taught that the evil f£enii, or 
Spirits, were continually hovering over human bodies, to- 
_ ward which they were carried by a natural and vehement 
_ desire; and that vicious men were not so much impelled to 
sin by an innate depravity, or by the seduction of example, 
as by the internal suggestions of some evil demon. ‘The 
_ copiata were employed in providing for the decent inter- 
ment of the dead. | 
vi. Marriage was permitted to all the various ranks and 
orders of the clergy, high and low. Those, how-  marisseot 
ever, who continued in a state of celibacy, obtained ‘*? 
by this abstinence a higher reputation of sanctity and virtue 
than others. This was owing to an almost general persua- 
sion, that they, who took wives, were of all others the most 
subject to the influence of malignant demons." And as it 
was of infinite importance to the interests of the church, 
that no impure or malevolent spirit entered into the bodies 
of such as were appointed to govern or to instruct others; 
so the people were desirous that the clergy should use 
their utmost efforts to abstain from the pleasures of the 
conjugal life. Many of the sacred order, especially in 
Africa, consented to satisfy the desires of the people, and 
endeavoured to do this in such a manner as not to offer an 
entire violence to their own inclinations. For ¢oscubines 
this purpose, they formed connexions with those ining te 
women who had made vows of perpetual chastity; ‘"** 


work. Their office, consequently, was to prepare the sacred vessels of the altar, and 
to deliver them to the deacons in time of divine service ; to attend the doors of the 
church during the communion service ; to go on the bishup’s embassies, with his letters 
or messages to foreign churches. Ina word, they were so subordinate to the superior 
rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of Laodicea, they were forbidden to 
sit in the presence of a deacon without his leave. The order of acolytht was peculiar to 
the Latin church ; for there was no such order in the Greek church during the four first 
centuries. Their name signifies attendants ; and their principal office was to light the 
candles of the church, and to attend the ministers with wine for the eucharist. The 
ostiarii, or doorkeepers, were appointed to open and shut the doors, as officers and servants 
under the deacons and subdeacons ; to give notice of the times of prayer and church as- 
semblies, which, in time of persecution, required a private signal for fear of discovery ; 
and that probably was the first reason for instituting this order in the church of Rome, 
whose example, by degrees, was soon followed by other churches. The readers were 
those that were appointed to read the Scripture in that part of divine service to which 
the catechumens were admitted. The exorcists were appointed to drive out evil spirits 
from the bodies of persons possessed ; they had been long known in the church, but were 
not erected into an ecclesiastical order until the latter end of the third century. The 
copiate, or fossarii, were an order of the inferior clergy, whose business it was to take 
care of funerals, and to provide for the decent interment of the dead. In vain have 
Baronius and other Romish writers asserted, that these inferior orders were of aposto- 
lical institution. The contrary is evidently proved, since none of these offices are men- 
tioned as having taken place before the third century, and fhe origin can he tracetl no 
higher than the fourth. : 
uu Porphytius, wz amiyas; lid, IV: p. 417. 
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and it was an ordinary thing for an ecclesiastic to admit 


one of these fair saints to the participation of his bed, but. 
still under the most solemn declarations, that nothing — 


passed in this commerce that was contrary to the rules 
of chastity and virtue." These holy concubines were 
called by the Greeks, evcoxr; and by the Latins, 
Mulieres subintroducte. ‘This indecent custom alarmed 


the zeal of the more pious among the bishops, who em- 


ployed the utmost efforts of their severity and vigilance 
to abolish it, though it was a long time before they en- 
tirely effected this laudable purpose. | 


vu. Thus we have given a short, though not a very 


The princi. Pleasing view of the rulers of the church during 
Plone) this century; and should now mention the prin- 
wie: cipal writers that distinguished themselves in it 
by their learned and pious productions. The most 
eminent of these, whether we consider the extent of his 
fame or the multiplicity of his labours, was Origen, pres- 


byter and catechist of Alexandria, a man of vast and un- 
common abilities, and the greatest luminary of the 


Christian world that this age exhibited to view. Had the 
justness of his judgment been equal to the immensity of 
his genius, the fervour of his piety, his indefatigable 
patience, his extensive erudition, and his other eminent 
and superior talents, all encomiums must have fallen short 
of his merit. Yet such as he was, his virtues and his la- 


bours deserve the admiration of all ages; and his name will — 


be transmitted with honour through the annals of time as 
long as learning and genius shall be esteemed among men.* 


The second in renown among the writers of this century, _ 
was Julius Africanus, a native of Palestine, a man of the — 


most profound erudition, but the greatest part of whose 
learned labours are unhappily lost. 

Hippolytus, whose history is much involved in dark- 
ness,’ is also esteemed among the most celebrated authors 
and martyrs of this age; but those writings, which at pre- 
sent bear his name, are justly looked upon by many as 
either extremely corrupted, or entirely spurious. 

w Credat Judeus Apella. See however Dodwell. Diss. tertie Cypriantca, and Lud. 
An. Muratorius, Diss. de Synisactis et Mgapetts, in his Anecdot. Grec. p. 218, as also Ba- 
Juzius ad Cypriant Epistol. p. 5, 12, &e. 

x See a very learned and useful work of the famous Huet, bishop of Avranches, enti- 
iled, Origeniana. See also Doucin, Histoire @ Origene et des mouvemens arrives dans 
V Eelise au sujet de sa doctrine; and Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Origen. 


y The benedictine monks have, with great labour and erudition, endeavoured fo dispel 
his darkness in their Mistoire Litternire de la France, tom. i. p. 361. 
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_ .. Gregory, bishop of New Cesarea, acquired, at this 

time, the title of Thawmaturgus, i. e. wounderworker, on 
account of the variety of great and signal miracles, which 
he is said to have wrought during the course of his minis- 
try. Few of his works have come down to our times, and 
his miracles are called in question by many, as unsup- 
ported by sufficient evidence.’ 

_It were to be wished that we had more of the writings 
of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, than those which 
have survived the ruins of time, since the few remaining 
fragments of his works discover the most consummate 
wisdom and prudence, and the most amiable spirit of 
moderation and candour, and thus abundantly vindicate, 
from all suspicion of flattery, the ancients who mentioned 
him under the title of Dionysius the Great. 

Methodius appears to have been a man of great piety, 
and highly respectable on account of his eminent virtue ; 
but those of his works which are yet extant, discover no 
great degree of penetration and acuteness in handling 
controversy and weighing opinions. 

vin. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of the most 
eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, stands — gne tatin 
foremost in the list of Latin writers. His letters, ¥"* 
and indeed the most of his works, breathe such a noble 
and pathetic spirit of piety, that it is impossible to read 
them without the warmest feelings of enthusiasm. We 
must however observe, that he would have been a better 
writer, had he been less attentive to the ornaments of 
rhetoric; and a better bishop, had he been able to restrain 
the vehemence of his temper, and to distinguish, with 
more acuteness, between truth and falsehood. 

The dialogue of Minucius Felix, which bears the title 
of Octavius, effaces with such judgment, spirit, and force, 
the calumnies and reproaches that were cast upon the 
Christians by their adversaries, that it deserves an atten- 
tive perusal from those who are desirous to know the state 
of the church during this century. 

The seven books of Arnobius, the African, written 
against the Gentiles, are a still more copious and ample 
defence of the Christians, and though obscure in several 


z See Van Dale’s preface to his Latin Treatise concerning Oracles, p.6. 
a The history of Dionysius is particularly illustrated by Jac. Basnage, in his Histatre 
de PEglise, tom. i. live. it. chap. v- p- 68.” 
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places, may yet beread with pleasure and with profit. It is 
true, that this rhetorician, too little structed in the Chris- 
tian religion when he wrote this work, has mingled great 
errors with solemn and important truths ; and has exhibit- 
ed Christianity under a certain philosophical form, very 
different from that in which it is commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the authors of 
inferior note, who lived in this century, to those who have 
professedly given histories or enumerations of the Chris- 
tian writers. : 


CHAPTER If]. 
CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY-. 


1. Tur beat doctrines of Christianity were now ex- 


p 
The state of ~-« ee ° . 
the Chistian Simplicity, without any mixture of abstract reason- 


doctrine. i ee . 2 
“ines or subtile inventions: nor were the feeble 


minds of the multitude loaded with a great variety of pre- 


cepts.” But the Christian doctors, who had applied them- 
selves to the study of letters and philosophy, soon aban- 
doned the frequented paths, and struck out into the devi- 
ous wilds of fancy. The Egyptians distinguished them- 
selves in this new method of explaining the truth. They 
looked upon it as a noble and a glorious task to bring the 
doctrines of celestial wisdom into a certain subjection to 
the precepts of their philosophy, and to make deep and 
profound researches into the intimate and hidden nature 
of those truths which the divine Saviour had delivered to 
his disciples. Origen was at the head of this speculative 
tribe. ‘This great man, enchanted by the charms of the 
Platonic philosophy, set it up as the test of all religion ; 
and imagined, that the reasons of each doctrine were to be 
found in that favourite philosophy, and their nature and 
extent to be determined by it." It must be confessed, that 
he handled this matter with modesty and with caution; 
but he still gave an example to his disciples, the abuse of 
b See Origen, in Pref. libror. de Principiis, tom. i. opp. p. 49, and lib. i. De Principiis, 
cap. ii. See also Gregorii Neocesariensis, Expositio Fidei, p. 11, of his works, according 
to the edition of Ger. Vossius. 


¢ This is manifest from what remains of his Stromata; as also from his books De Prin- 
cigiis, which are still preserved in a Latin transtation of them by Ruffirns: che 


ained to the people in their native purity and— 
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which could not fail to be pernicious, and under the autho- 
rity of which they would naturally indulge themselves with 
_ out restraint in every wanton fancy. And so, indeed, the 
case was ; for the disciples of Origen, breaking forth from 
the limits fixed by their master, interpreted, in the most 
licentious manner, the divine truths of religion according 
to the tenor of the Platonic philosophy. From these 
teachers the philosophical, or scholastic theology, as it is 
-ealled, derives its origin; and proceeding hence, passed 
through various forms and modifications, according to the 
- genius, turn, and erudition of those who embraced it. 

__u. The same principles gave rise to another species 
of theology, which was called mystic. And what |. 
must seem at first sight surprising here is, that this te ” mystic 

mystic theology, though formed at the same time, 
and derived from the same source with the scholastic, yet 
had a natural tendency to overturn and destroy it. The 
authors of this mystic science are not known; but the 
principles from whence it sprung are manifest. Its first 
__ promoters proceeded from that known doctrine of the 
Biatonic school, which also was adopted by Origen and 
his disciples, that the divine nature was diffused through all 
human souls ; or, in other words, that the faculty of reason, 
from which proceeds the health and vigour of the mind, 
was an emanation from God inio the human soul, and com- 
prehended in it the principles and elements of all truth, hu- 
man and divine. 'They denied that men could, by labour 
; er study, excite this celestial flame in their breasts ; and 
therefore, they disapproved highly of the attempts of those 
who, by definitions, abstract theorems, and profound specu- 
lations, endeavoured to form distinct notions of truth, and 
to discover its hidden nature. On the contrary, they main- 
tained, that silence, tranquillity, repose, and solitude, ac- 
companied with such acts of mortification as might tend 
to extenuate and exhaust the body, were the means by 
which the hidden and internal word was excited to produce 
its latent virtues, and to instruct men in the nope of 
divine things. For thus thoy reasoned ; ‘‘ they who behold - 

with a noble contempt all human affairs, who turn away 
their eyes from terrestrial vanities, and shut all the ave- 
nues of the outward senses against the contagious influences 
of a material world, must necessarily return to God when 
the spirit is thus disengaged from the impediments that 
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prevented that happy union. And in this blessed frame, 
they not only enjoy inexpressible raptures from their com- 
munion with the Supreme Being, but also are investe: 
with the inestimable privilege of contemplating truth un- 
disguised and uncorrupted in its native purity, while 
others behold it in a vitiated and delusive form.” 
iu. This method of reasoning produced strange effects, 
rence the te 2d drove many into caves and deserts, where 
of _monks and they macerated their bodies with hunger and . 
Heck thirst, and submitted to all the miseries of the 
severest discipline that a gloomy imagination could pre- 
scribe. And, it is not improbable that Paul, the first 
hermit, was rather engaged by this fanatical system, than 
by the persecution under Decius, to fly into the most soli- 
tary deserts of Thebais, where he led, during the space of 
ninety years, a life more worthy of a savage animal than 
of a rational being.“ It is, however, to be observed, that 
though Paul is placed at the head of the order of hermits, 
yet that unsociable manner of life was very common in _ 
Egypt, Syria, India, and Mesopotamia, not only long be- 
fore his time, but even before the coming of Christ. And — 
it is still practised among the Mahometans, as well as the 
Christians, in those arid and burning climates.° For the 
glowing atmosphere that surrounds these countries is a 
natural cause of that love of solitude and repose, of that 
indolent and melancholy disposition, that are remarkably 
common among their languid inhabitants. 
tv. But let us turn away our eyes from these scenes of 
roe fanaticism, which are so opprobrious to human 
of aay in nature, and consider some other circumstances 
woadthe ss- that belong more or less to the history of the 
Christian doctrine during this century. And here 
it is proper to mention the useful labours of those, who 
manifested their zeal for the holy Scriptures by the care 
they took to have accurate copies of them multiplied every 
where, and that at such moderate prices, as rendered 
them of easy purchase ; as also to have them translated 
into various languages, and published in correct editions. 
Many of the more opulent among the Christians contribu- 
ted generously a great part of their substance to the car- 
rying on of these pious and excellent undertakings. Pic- 










ad The life of this hermit was written by Jerom. } 
e See the travels of Lircas, in the vear 1714, second volume, p. 363. 
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vius and Hesychius in Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, 
employed much pains in correcting the copies of the Sep- 
tuagint ; and Pamphidus of Cesarea, laboured with great 
diligence and success in works of the same nature, until 
a glorious martyrdom finished his course. But Origen 
surpassed all others in diligence and assiduity ; and his 
famous Hexapla, though almost entirely destroyed by the 
waste of time, will, even in its fragments, remain an eter- 
nal monument of the incredible application with which 
that great man laboured te remove those obstacles which 
retarded the progress of the gospel.‘ 

v. After the encomiums we have given to Origen, who 
has an undoubted right to the first place among origen's me: 
the interpreters of the Scripturesin this century, it (odor inter 
is not without a deep concern that we are obliged SP" 
to add, that he also, by an unhappy method, opened a se- 
cure retreat fer all sorts of errors that a wild and irregular 
imagination could bring forth. Having entertained a no- 
tion that it was extremely difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
fend every thing contained in the sacred writings from the 
cavils ef heretics and infidels, so long as they were explain- 
ed literally, according to the real import of the terms, he 
had recourse to the fecundity of a lively imagination, and 
maintained, thatthe Holy Scriptures were to be interpreted 
in the same allegorical manner that the Platonists explain- 
ed the history of the gods. In consequence of this perni- 
cious rule of interpretation, he alleged, that the words of 
Scripture were, in many places, absolutely void of sense ; 
and that though in others there were, indeed, certain no- 
tions conveyed under the outward terms according to their 
literal force and import, yet it was not in these that the 
true meaning of the sacred writers was to be sought, but in 
a mysterious and hidden sense arising from the nature of 
the things themselves. This hidden sense he endeavours 
to investigate throughout his commentaries, neglecting and 


f The fragments that yet remain of Origen’s Hexapla, were collected and published 
by the learned Montfaucon, in folio, at Paris, in 1713. See also upon this head Bud- 


dei Isagoge in Theolog. tom. ii. p. 1581; and Carpzovii Critic. Sacr. Veter. Testam. p. 


574. i 
g For a farther illustration of this matter, the reader may consult the excellent pre- 


face of De la Rue, to the second volume of the works of Origen, published in folio at 
Paris, in the year 1733. An accurate and full account of Origen’s method of interpret- 
ing the Scripture may be found in the work entitled Commentar. de rebus Christian, 
ante Constentinum M. p. 629; where the philosophy and theology of that great man, 
and his controversy with Demetrius bishop of Alexandria, are treated of professedly, 
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despising, for the most part, the outward letier ; and in this 
devious path he displays the most ingenious strokes of fan- 
cy, thoughalways at the expense of truth, whose divine sim- 
plicity is scarcely discernible through the cobweb veilof al- 
legory.i, Nor did the inventions of Origen end here. He 
divided this hidden sense, which he pursued with such ea- 
gerness, into moral and mystical, or spiritual. ‘The morai 
sense of Scripture displays those doctrines that relate tothe 
inward state of the soul, and the conduct of life. The 
mystical or spiritual sense represents the nature, the laws, 
and the history of the sperétual or mystical world. We are 
not yet at the end of the labyrinth; for he subdivided 
this mystical world of his own ereation into two distinct 
regions, the one of which he called the superior, i. e. hea- 
ven; and the other the imferior, by which he meant the 
church. ‘This led to another division of the mystical sense 
into an earthly or allegorical sense, adapted to the inferior 
world, and a celestial or anagogetical one adapted to the 
superior region. ‘This chimerical method of explaining the 
Scripture was, before Origen, received by many Christians, 
who were deluded into it by the example of the Jews. 
But as this learned man reduced it into a system, and 
founded it upon fixed and determinate rules, he is, on that 
account, commonly considered as its principal author. 
vi. A prodigious number of interpreters, bothin this and 
other imer the succeeding ages, followed the method of Ori- 
preers: —_ gen, though with some variations ; nor could the 
few, who explained the sacred writings with judgment, and 
a true spirit of criticism, oppose, with any success, the tor- 
rent of allegory that was overflowing the church. ‘The 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which are yet extant, show 
manifestly, that this good man was entirely addicted to the 
system of Origen, and the same Judgment may be hazard- 


h Origen, in his Stromata, book x. expresses himself in the following manner: “ the 
source of many evils lies in adhering to the carnal or external part of Scripture. Those 
who do so, shall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let us, therefore, seck after the spirit 
and the substantial fruit of the word, which are hidden and mysterious.” And again ; 
the Scriptures are of little use to those: who understand them as they are written.” One 
would think it impassible that such expressions should drop from the pen of a wise man. 
But the philosophy, which this great man embraced with such zeal, was one of the 
sources of his delusion. He could not find in the Bible the opinions he had adopted, as long 
as he interpreted that sacred book according to tts literal sense. But. Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and indeed the whole philosophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their senti- 
ments, a place in the gospel, when it was interpreted by the wanton inventions of fancy, 
and upon the supposition of a hidden sense, to which it was possible to give all sorts of 
forms. Hence all who desired to model Christianity according to their fancy, or their 
fayourite system of philosophy, embraced Origen’s method of interpretation. 
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ed concerning Victorinus’s explications of certain books of 
the Old and New Testament, though these explications 
are long since lost. ‘The translation of the Ecclesiastes 
oy Gregory Thaumaturgus, which is yet remaining, is not 
chargeable with this reproach, notwithstanding the tender 
and warm attachment of its author to Origen. 'The book 
of Genesis and the Song of Solomon were explained by 
Methodius, whose work is lost; and Ammonius composed 
a Harmony of the Gospels. 

vu. The doctrinal part of theology employed the pens 
of many learned men in this century. In his shee 
Stromata, and his four beoks of Elements, Origen ters in ie 
Ulustrated the greatest part of the doctrines of ~*~" 
Christianity, or, to speak more properly, rather disguised 
them under the lines of a vain philosophy. These books 
of elements or principles, were the first sketch that appeared 
of the scholastic or philosophical theology. Something of 
the same nature was attempted by Theognostus, in his 
seven books of Hypotyposes, which are only known at 
present by the extracts of them in Photius, who represents 
them as the work of one who was infected with the notions 
of Origen. Gregory Thaumaturgus drew up a brief 
summary of the Christian religion, in his Exposition of the 
faith ; and many treated, in a more ample manner, parti- 
cular points of doctrine in opposition to the enemies and 
corrupters of Christianity. Thus Hippolytus wrote con- 
cerning the Deity, the resurrection, antichrist, and the end 
of the world ; Methodius, concerning freewill ; and Lu- 
cian, concerning faith. It is doubtful in what class these 
productions are to be placed, as the most of them have 
perished among the ruins of time. 

vin. Among the moral writers, the first place, after 
Tertullian, of whom we have already spoken 
above, is due to Cyprian, a prelate of eminent 
merit,iwho published several treatises concerning patience, 
mortality, works, alms, as also an exhortation to martyrdom. 
In these dissertations, there are many excellent things; 
but there runs through them all a general want of order, 
precision, and method; nor do we always find solid proofs 
im favour of the decisions they contain.’ Origen has 
written many treatises of this kind, and among others an 
exhortation to suffer martyrdom for the truth ; a subject 


Moral writers, 


9 See Barbeyrae, Dela Morale des Peres, cli, viii. p. 104. 
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handled by many authors in this century, but with unequak 
eloquence and penetration. Methodius treated of chastity, 
in a work entitled, Symposium Virginum, or, the Feast of 
Virgins ; but this treatise is full of confusion and disorder. 
Dionysius handled the doctrine of penance and temptations. 
‘The other moral writers of this period are too obscure and 
trivial to render the mention of them necessary. 

1x. The controversial writers were exceeding numerous 
Prolemica. in this century. ‘The pagans were attacked, and 
se that in a victorious manner, by Minucius Felix, 
in his dialogue called Octavius ; by Origen, in his writings. 
against Celsus; by Arnobius, in his seven books against the 
Gentiles ; and Cyprian, in his treatise concerning the va- 
nity of idols. ‘The chronicle of Hippolytus, in opposition 
tothe Gentiles; and the work of Methodius against Porphy- 
ry, that bitter adversary of the Christians, are both lost. 

We may also reckon, in the number of the Polemic wri- 
ters, those who wrote against the philosophers, or who 
treated any subjects that were disputed between different. 
sects. Such was Hippolytus, who wrote against Plato, 
and who also treated the nicest, the most difficult, and the 
most controverted subjects, such as fate, freewill, and the 
origin of evil, which exercised, likewise, the pens of Metho- 
dius and other acute writers. What Hippolytus wrote 
against the Jews, is not come down to our times ; but the 
work of Cyprian, upon that subject, yet remains. Origen, 
Victorinus, Hippolytus, attacked, in general, all various 
sects and heresies that divided the church ;_ but their la- 
bours in that immense field, have entirely disappeared; 
and as to those, who only turned their controversial arms 
against some few sects, and certain particular doctrines, 
we think it not necessary to enumerate them here. 

x. It is, however, necessary to observe, that the methods 

‘the viciows HOW Used of defending Christianity, and attacking 

methodoteon- Judaism and idolatry, degenerated much from the 
employe. _ primitive simplicity, and the true rule of contro- 
versy. ‘The Christian doctors, who had been educated in 
the schools of the rhetoricians and sophists, rashly employ- 
ed the arts and evasions of their subtile masters im the ser- 
vice of Christianity ; and, intent only upon defeating the 
enemy, they were too little attentive to the means of vic- 


{> k This work is entitled, Testimonia contra Judeos. 
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tory, indifferent whether they acquired it by artifice or 
plain dealing. ‘This method of disputing, which the an- 
cients called economical,' and which had victory for its ob- 
ject, rather than truth, was, in consequence of the prevail- 
ing taste for rhetoric and sophistry, almost universally ap- 
proved. ‘The Platonists contributed to the support and 
encouragement of this ungenerous method of disputing, 
by that maxim of theirs which asserted the innocence of 
defending the truth by artifice and falsehood. This will 
appear manifest to those who have read, with any man- 
ner of penetration and judgment, the arguments of Origen 
against Celsus, and those of the other Christian disputants 
against the idolatrous Gentiles. ‘The method of Tertul- 
lian, who used to plead prescription against erroneous 
doctors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this century; but 
they must be much unacquainted both with the times, and, 
indeed, with the nature of things, who imagine that it is 
always allowable to employ this method.” 

x1. This disingenuous and vicious method of surprising 
their adversaries by artifice, and striking them aay 
down, as it were, by lies and fictions, produced, or spurious 
among other disagreeable effects, a great num- " 
ber of books, which were falsely attributed to certain great 
men, in order to give these spurious productions more 
credit and weight. For, as the greatest part of mankind 
are less governed by reason than by authority, and prefer, 
in many cases, the decisions of fallible mortals to the un- 
erring dictates of the divine word, the disputants, of whom 
we are now speaking, thought they could not serve the 
truth more effectually than by opposing illustrious names 
and respectable authorities to the attacks of its adversa- 
ries. Hence, the book of canons, which certain artful men 
ascribed falsely to the apostles; hence, the apostolical 
constitutions, of which Clement, bishop of Rome, is said 
to have formed a collection ; hence the recognitions and 


1 Souverain Platonism devoile, p. 244. Daille, De vet. usu Patrum, lib. i. p.160. Jo. 
Christoph. Wolfii Casauboniana, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule, to do a thing 
x2 ormoyousay, or economically ; see particularly the ample illustrations of Gataker, ad 
Marci Antonini, lib. xi. p. 330, &c. : eae : 

{= m We scarcely know any case, in which the plea of prescription ean be admitted 
asa satisfactory argument in favour of religious tenets, or articles of faith, unless by 
prescription be meant, a doctrine’s being established in the time and by the authority of the 
apostles. In all other cases, prescription is no argument at all; it cannot recommend 
error, and truth has no need of its support. 


* Jennium. 
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the clementina, which are also attributed to Clement,” and 
many other productions of that nature, which, for a long 
time, were too much esteemed by credulous men. 

Nor were the managers of controversy the only persons 
who employed these stratagems; the mystics had recourse 
to the same pious frauds to support their sect. And, 
accordingly, when they were asked from what chief their 
establishment took its rise, to get clear of this perplexing 
question, they feigned a chief, and chose, for that pur- 
pose, Dionysius the Areopagite, a man of almost aposto- 
lical weight and authority, who was converted to Chris- 
tianity, in the first century, by the preaching of St. Paul 
at Athens. And to render this fiction more specious, they 
attributed to this great man various treatises concerning 
the monastic life, the mystic theology, and other subjects 
of that nature, which were the productions of some sense- 
less and insipid writers of after times. Thus it happened, 
through the pernicious influence of human passions, which 
too often mingle themselves with the execution of the 
best purposes and the most upright intentions, that they, 
who were desirous of surpassing all others in piety, looked 
upon it as lawful, and even laudable, to advance the cause 
of piety by artifice and fraud. 

xi1.'Che most famous controversies that divided the Chris- 

Controver- tians during this century, were those concerning 
ine he mi. the millennium, or reign of a thousand years, the 
baptism of heretics, and the doctrine of Origen. 
Long before this period, an opinion had prevailed that 
Christ was to come and reign a thousand years among 
men, before the entire and final dissolution of this world. 
This opinion, which had hitherto met with no opposition, 
was differently interpreted by different persons; nor did all 
promise themselves the same kind of enjoyments in that fu- 
ture and glorious kingdom.° But in this century its credit 
began to decline, principally through the influence and au- 


_ (= nitis not with the utmost accuracy that Dr. Mosheim places the recognitions 
among the spurious works of antiquity, since they are quoted by Origen, Epiphanius, 
and Ruffin, as the work of Clement. It is true indeed, that these writers own them to 
have been altered in several places, and falsified by the heretics; and Epiphanius parti- 
eularly tells us, that the Ebionites scarcely left any thing sound in them. As to the 
Clementina, they were undoubtedly spurious. 

> 0 See the learned treatise concerning the true millennium, which Dr. Whitby has 
subjoined to the second volume of his Commentary upon the New Testament. See also, 
for an account of the doctrine of the ancient Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth volumes of Lardner’s Credibility, &c. e 
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thority of Origen, who opposedit with the greatest warmth, 
because it was incompatible with some of his favourite sen- 
timents.” Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, endeavoured to re- 
store this opinion to its former credit, in a book written 
against the allegorists, for so he called, by way of contempt, 
the adversaries of the Millenarian system. This work, 
and the hypothesis it defended, was extremely well receiv- 
ed by great numbers in the canton of Arsinoe; and among 
others by Colacion, a presbyter of no mean influence and 
reputation. But Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple of 
Origen, stopped the growing progress of this doctrme by 
his private discourse, and also by two learned and judi- 
cious dissertations concerning the divine promises. 

xi. The disputes concerning the baptism of heretics 
were not carried on with that amiable spirit of ee 
candour, moderation, and impartiality with which te taossm: 
Dionysius opposed the Millennian doctrine. The 
warmth and violence that were exerted in this contro- 
versy, were far from being edifying to such as were 
acquainted with the true genius of Christianity, and with 
that meekness and forbearance that should particularly 
distinguish its doctors. 

As there was no express law which determined the man- 
ner and form, according to which those who abandoned 
the heretical sects were to be received into the communion 
of the church, the rules practised in this matter were not 
the same in all Christian churches. Many of the oriental 
and African Christians placed recanting heretics inthe rank 
of catechumens, and admitted them, by baptism, into the 
communion of the faithful; while the greatest es of the 
European churches, considering the baptism of heretics as 
valid, used no other forms in their reception than the im- 
position of hands, accompanied with solemn prayer. This 
diversity prevailed for a long time without kindling conten- 
tions or animosities. Sut, at length, charity waxed cold, 
and the fire of ecclesiastical discord broke out. In this cen- 
tury, the Asiatic Christians came to a determination in a 
point that was hitherto, in some measure, undecided ; and 
in more than one council established it as a law, that all 
heretics were to be rebaptized before their admission to the 


p See Origen, De Principiis, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 104, tom. i, opp. 3 
q See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271; as also Gnenadius, De dog» 
matibus Ecclesiasticis, cap. lv. p. 32, edit. Elmenhost, 
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communion of the true church." When Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, was informed of this determination, he behaved 
with the most unchristian violence and arrogance toward 
the Asiatic Christians, broke communion with them, and 
excluded them from the communion of the church of 
Rome. These haughty proceedings made no impression 
upon Cyprian bishop of Carthage, who, notwithstanding 
the menaces of the Roman pontiff, assembled a council 
on this occasion, adopted, with the rest of the African 
bishops, the opinion of the Asiatics, and gave notice 
thereof to the imperious Stephen. The fury of the latter 
was redoubled at this notification, and produced many 
threatenings and invectives against Cyprian, who replied, 
with great force and resolution, and in a second council 
held at Carthage, declared the baptism, administered by 
heretics, void of all efficacy and validity. Upon this, the 
choler of Stephen swelled beyond measure, and, by a de- 
cree full of invectives, which was received with contempt, 
he excommunicated the African bishops, whose moderation, 
on the one hand, and the death of their imperious antago- 
nist on the other, put an end to the violent controversy. 

xiv. The controversy concerning eae was set in 
teas: motion by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, ani- 
cerning Or, mated, as some say, by a principle of envy and 
eH hatred against this learned man, with whom he 
had formerly lived in an intimate friendship. The asser- 
tion, however, of those who attribute the opposition of 
Demetrius to this odious principle, appears something 
more than doubtful ; for in the whole of his conduct toward 
Origen, there are no visible marks of envy, though many 
indeed of passion and arrogance, of violence and injustice. 
The occasion of all this was as follows: in the year 228, 
Origen having set out for Achaia, was, in his journey 
thither, received with singular marks of affection and es- 
teem by the bishops of Cesarea and Jerusalem, who 
ordained him presbyter by imposition of hands. This pro- 
ceeding gave high offence to Demetrius, who declared 
Origen unworthy of the priesthood, because he had castra- 
ted himself, and maintained, at the same time, thatit was not 


r Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. v. vii. Firmilianus, Epistol. ad Cyprianum, printed 
among Cyprian’s Letters, lett. lxxy. 

s Cyprian, Epist. \xx. p. 124, Ixxiii. p. 129. Augustin. De Baptisms contra Donatistas, 
lib. v. vii. tom. ix. opp. where are to be found the acts of the council of Carthage, A.D. 
256. Prud. Marani vita Cypriant, p, 107. 
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lawful to advance, to a higher dignity, the principal of the 
_ Alexendrian school, which was under his episcopal inspec- 
tion, without his knowledge and approbation. A conclu- 
sion, however, was put te these warm debates, and Origen 
returned to Alexandria. This calm was, indeed, but of a 
short duration, being soon succeeded by a new breach 
between him and Demetrius, the occasion of which is not 
known, but which grew to such a height as obliged Origen, 
in the year 231, to abandon his charge at Alexandria, and 
retire to Cesarea. His absence, however,did not appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who continued to persecute 
him with the utmost violence. To satisfy fully his ven- 
geance against Origen, he assembled two councils, inthe 
first of which he condemned him unheard, and deprived 
him of his office ; and in the second, had him degraded 
fromthe sacredotal dignity. It is probable, that in one of 
these councils,especially the latter, Demetrius accused him 
of erroneous sentiments in matters of religion; for it was 
about this time that Origen published his book of principles; 
which contains several opinions of a dangerous tendency,‘ 
The greatest part of the Christian bishops approved of the 
proceedings of the Alexandrian council, against which the 
bishops of the churches of Achaia, Palestine, Pheenicia,and 
Arabia, declared at the same time the highest displeasure.” 


{>t This work, which was a sort of introduction to theology, has only come down to 
us in the translation to Ruffinus, who corrected and maimed it, in order to render it more 
‘conformable to the orthodox doctrine of the church than Origen had left it. It contains, 
however, even in its present ferm, several bold and singular opinions, such as the pre~ 
existence of souls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in consequence of their deviation 
from the laws of order in their first state, and the final restoration,of all intelligent beings 
to orderand happiness. Ruffinus, in his apology for Origen, alleges, that his writings 
were maliciously falsified by the heretics ; and that, in consequence thereof, many errors 
were attributed to him, which he did not adopt ; as also, that the opinions, in which he 
differed from the doctrines of the church, were only proposed by him as curious conjec- 
tures. 

u The accounts here given of the persecution of Origen, are drawn from the most 
early and authentic sources, such as Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. Photius, 
Bibl. Cod. cxviii. Jerom’s Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, and from Origen himself ; 
and they differ in some respects, from those, which common writers, such as Doucin, 
Huet, and others, give of this matter. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH DURING 
THIS CENTURY- j 


r. Aut the records of this century mention the multipli- 

nitee mui cation of rites and ceremonies in the Christian 
mcd, church. Several of the causes that contributed 
to this have been already pointed out; to which we may 
add, as a principal one, the passion which now reigned for 
the Platonic philosophy, or rather for the popular oriental 
superstition concerning demons,adopted by the Platonists, 
and borrowed, unhappily, from them, by the Christian 
doctors. For there is not the least doubt, but that many 
of the rites, now introduced into the church, derived their 
origin from the reigning opinions concerning the nature of 
demons, and the powers and operations of mvisible beings. 
Hence the use of exorcisms and spells,the frequency of fasts, 
and the aversion to wedlock. Hence the custom of avoid- 
ing all connexions with those who were not as yet baptized, 
or who lay under the penalty of excommunication, as 
persons supposed to be under the dominion of some malig- 
nant spirit. And hence the rigour and severity of that 
discipline and pennance that were imposed upon those whe 
had incurred, by their immoralities, the censures of the 
church.” 

u. In most of the provinces there were, at this time, 
Publicwor- Certain fixed places set apart for public worship 
ap, among the Christians, as will appear evident to 
every impartial inquirer into these matters. Nor is it 
absolutely improbable,that these churches were, in several 
places, embellished with images and other ornaments. 

With respect to the form of divine worship, and the times 
appointed for its celebration, there were little innovations 
made in this century. '‘T'wo things, however, deserve tobe 
taken notice of here ; the first is, that the discourses or 
sermons, addressed to the people, were very different from 
those of the earlier times of the church, and degenerated * 
much from the ancient simplicity. For, not to say any. 


w For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may consult Porphyry’s treatise 
concerning 2bstinence, and compare what that writer has said on the subject, with the 
customs received among the Christians. Several curious things are also to be found in 
Theodoret and Eusebius upon this head. ; 
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thing of Origen, who introduced long sermons, and was the 
first who explained the Scriptures in his discourses, several 
bishops, who had received their education in the schools 
of the rhetoricians, were exactly scrupulous, in adapting 
their public exhortations and discourses to the rules of 
Grecian eloquence. And this method gained such credit, 
as to be soon, almost universally followed. The second 
thing that we proposed to mention as worthy of notice is, 
that about this time, the use of incense was introduced, at 
least, into many churches. ‘This has been denied by some 
men of eminent learning ; the fact, however, is rendered 
evident, by the most unexceptionable testimonies.” 

i. Several alterations were now introduced, in the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, by those who 
had the direction of divine worship. The prayers, son of te 
used upon this occasion, were lengthened; and = 
the solemnity and pomp, with which this important insti- 
tution was celebrated, were considerably increased; no 
doubt, with a pious intention to render it still more respect- 
able. Those who wereina penitential state, and those also 
who had not received the sacrament of baptism, were not. 
admitted to this holy supper; and it is not difficult to per- 
ceive, that these exclusions were an imitation of what was 
practised in the heathen mysteries. We find, by the ac- 
counts of Prudentius’ and others, that gold and silver 
vessels were now used in the administration of the Lord’s 
supper; nor is there any reason why we should not adopt 
this opinion, since it is very natural to imagine, that those 
churches, which were composed of the most opulent mem- 
bers, would readily indulge themselves in this piece of 
religious pomp. As to the time of celebrating this solemn 
ordinance, it must be carefully observed, that there was a 
considerable variation in different churches, arising from 
their different circumstances, and founded upon reasons of 
prudence and necessity. In some, it was celebrated in the 
morning ; in others, at noon; and in others, in the even- 
ine. Itwasalso more frequently repeatedin some churches, 
than in others; butitwas considered in all as of the highest 
importance, and as essential to salvation ; for which reason 
it was even thought proper to administer it to infants. 


x See bishop Beverege ad Canon. iii. Apostol. p. 461 ; as also another work of the same 
author, entitled, Code Canon vindicatus, p. 78. 


vy Teor ceoay. Hymn ii, p. 60, edit. Heinsii. 
y saps ey ? 
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‘The sacred feasts, that accompanied this venerable insti-. 
tution, preceded its celebration in some churches, and 
followed itin others. au ea. 
ty. There were, twice a year, stated times, when bap- 
tism was administered to such as, after a long 
course of trial and preparation, offered themselves. 
as candidates for the profession of Christianity. This 
ceremony was performed only in the presence of such as. 
were already initiated into the Christian mysteries. The 
remission of sins was thought to be its immediate and hap- 
py fruit; while the bishop, by prayer and the imposition 
of hands, was supposed to confer those sanctifying gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, that are necessary to a life of rightecus- 
ness and virtue.” We have already mentioned the princi- 
pal rites that were used in the administration of baptism ; 
and we have only to add, that none were admitted to this 
solemn ordinance, until, by the menacing and formidable 
shouts and declamation of the exorcist, they had been de- 
livered from the dominion of the prince of darkness, and 
consecrated to the service of God. The origin of this su- 
perstitious ceremony may be easily traced, when we con- 
sider the prevailing opinions of the times. The Christians, 
in general, were persuaded, that rational sculs, deriving their 
existence from God, must consequently be in themselves. 
ure, holy, and endowed with the noble principles of li- 
erty and virtue. But upon this supposition, it was diffi- 
cult to account for the corrupt propensities and actions of 
men, any other way, than by attributing them either to the 
malignant nature of matter, or the influence and impulse 
of some evil spirit, who was perpetually compelling them 
to sin. ‘The former of these opinions was embraced by 
the gnostics, but was rejected by true Christians, who de- 
nied the eternity of matter, considered it as a creature of 
God, and therefore adopted the latter notion, that in all 
vicious persons there was a certain evil being, the author 
and source of their corrupt dispositions and their unrighte- 


Baptism. 


z That such was the notion prevalent at this time, is evident from testimonies of suffi- 
cient weight. And as this point is of great consequence in order to our understanding 
the theology of the ancients, which differs from ours in many respects, we shall mention 
one of these testimonies, even that of Cyprian, who in his Ixxiii. letter expresses himself 
thus: “It is manifest where, and by whom, the remission of sins, which is conferred in 
baptism, is administered, They who are presented to the rulers of the church, obtain, 
by our prayers and imposition of hands, the Holy Ghost.” See also Ruseb. Hist, Eccles. 
lib, vil. cap. Vill. 
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ous deeds.* The driving out this demonwas now consi- 
dered as an essential preparation for baptism, after the ad- 
ministration of Which, the candidates returned home, 
adorned with crowns, and arrayed in white garments, as 
sacred emblems; the former of their victory over sin and 
the world; the latter of their inward purity and inno- 
cence. 

v. Fasting began now to be held in more esteem than it 
had formerly been; a high degree of sanctity _. 
was attributed to this practice, and it was even 
looked upon as of indispensable necessity, from a notion 
that the demons directed their stratagems principally 
against those who pampered themselves with delicious 
fare,and were less troublesome to the lean and the hungry, 
who lived under the severities of a rigorous abstinence.” 
The Latins, contrary to the general custom, fasted the 
seventh day of the week; and as the Greeks and orien- 
tals refused to follow their example here, this afforded a 
new subject of contention between them. 

The Christians offered up their ordinary prayers atthree 
stated times of the day, viz. at the third, the 
sixth, and the ninth hour, according to the cus- 
tom observed among the Jews. But besides these stated 
devotions, true believers were assiduous in their addresses 
to the Supreme Being, and poured forth frequently their 
vows and supplications before his throne, because they 
considered prayer as the most essential duty, as well as 
the noblest employment, of a sanctified nature. At those 
festivals, which recalled the memory of some joyful event, 
and were to be celebrated with expressions of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise, they prayed standing, as they thought that 
posture the fittest toexpress their joy and their confidence. 
On days of contrition and fasting, they presented them- 
selves upon their knees before the throne of the Most 
High, to express their profound humiliation and self-abase- 
ment. Certain forms of prayer were, undoubtedly, used 


Prayers. 


a It is demonstrably evident, that exorcism was added to the other baptismal rites in 
the third century, after the introduction of the Platonic philosophy into the church. 
For, before this time, we hear no mention made of it. Justin Martyr, in his second 
apology, and Tertullian, in his book concerning the military crown, give us an account of 
the ceremonies used in baptism during the second century, without any mention of ev- 
orcism. This is a very strong argument of its being apis to these two great men ; 
and is every way proper to persuade us, that it made its entrance into the Christian 
ehurch in the third century, and probably first in Egypt. 

b Clementin. Homil, ix. § 9, p. 688. Porphyr. De abstinentia, lib. iv. p. 417. 
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in many places both in public and in private ; but many 
also expressed their pious feelings in the natural efits ns 
of an unpremeditated eloquence. a 
The sign of the cross was supposed to administer a vic- 
ee torious power over all sorts of trials and calami- 
ipctaaas ties, and was more especially considered as the 
surest defence against the snares and stratagems 
of malignant spirits. And hence it was, that no Christian 
undertook any thing of moment, without arming himself 
with the influence of this triumphant sign. 





_ CHAPTER VY. 


CONCERNING THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED ere 
ee DURING THIS CENTURY. ¥ 


1. Tux same sects that, in the former ages, Ae sont 
seemaincor SUCH disorder and perplexity ; in the Christian church, 
she ancient ‘continued, in this, to create new troubles, and to fo- 

ment new divisions. The Montanists, Valentini- 
ans, Marcionites, and the other gnostics, continued still to 
draw out their forces, notwithstanding the repeated defeats 
they had met with; and their obstimacy remained even 
when their streng th was gone, as it often happens in reli- 
gious controversy. Adelphius and Aquilinus, who were 
of the gnostic tribe, endeavoured to insinuate themselves 
and their doctrine into the esteem of the public, at Rome, 
and in other places in Italy.” They were, however, oppo- 
sed not only by the Christians, but also by Plotinus, the 
greatest Platonic philosopher of this age, who, followed 
by a numerous train of disciples, opposed these two chi- 
merical teachers, and others of the same kind, with as 
much vigour and success as the most enlightened Chris- 
tians could have done. ‘The philosophical opinions which 
this faction entertained concerning the Supreme Being, 
the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and several 
other subjects, were entirely opposite to the doctrines of. 
Plato. Hence the disciples of Jesus, and the followers of 
Plotinus, joined together their efforts against the progress 
of gnosticism; and there is no doubt but that their united 


c Porphyr, vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 118. 
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force soon destroyed the credit and authority of this fan- 
tastic sect, and rendered it contemptible in the estimation 
of the wise.* Pe: ie , 

ur. While the Christians were struggling with these cor- 
rupters of the truth, and upon the point of OD- senesanathe 
taming a complete and decisive victory, a new “ar 
enemy, more vehement and odious than the rest, started 
up suddenly, and engaged in the contest. This was 
Manes, or Manicheus, as he sometimes is called by his 
disciples, by birth a Persian ; educated among the magi, 
and himself one of that number, before he embraced the 
profession of Christianity. Instructed in all those arts 
and sciences, which the Persians, and the other neighbour- 
ing nations, held in the highest esteem, he had penetrated 
into the depths of astronomy in the midst of a rural. life ; 
studied the art of healing, and applied himself to painting 
and philosophy. His genius was vigorous and. sublime, 
but redundant and ungoverned ; and his mind, destitute 
of a proper temperature, seemed to border on fanaticism 
and madness. He-was so adventurous as to attempt a 
coalition of the doctrine of the magi with the Christian 
system, or rather the explication of the one by the other ; 
and in order to succeed in this audacious enterprise, he 
affirmed that Christ had left the doctrine of salvation un- 
finished and imperfect ; and that he was the comforter; 
whom the departing Saviour had promised to his disciples 
to lead them to all truth. Many were deceived by the 
eloquence of this enthusiast, by the gravity of his counte- 
nance, and the innocence and simplicity of his manners; 
so that, in a short time, he formed a sect not utterly mcon- 
siderable in point of number. He was put to death by 
Varanes I. king of the Persians; though historians are 
not agreed concerning the cause, the time, and the man- 
ner of his execution.° 


d Plotinus’s book against the gnostics is extant in his works, Ennead, ii. lib. ix. p. 213. 
ir e Some allege that Manes, having undertaken to cure the son of the Persian mo- 

- narch of a'dangerous disease, by his medicinal art, or his miraculous power, failed in 
the attempt, precipitated the death of the prince, and thus incurring the indignation of 
the king his father, was put to a cruel death. This account is scarcely probable, as it is 
mentioned by none of the oriental writers cited by D’Herbelot, and as Bar Hebreus 
speaks of itin terms which show that-it was only an uncertain rumour. The death of 
Manes is generally attributed to another cause by the oriental writers. They tell us, that 
Manes, after having been protected in a singular manner, by Hormizdas, who succeeded 
Sapor on the Persian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend him, at length, 
against the united hatred of the Christians, the magi, the Jews, and the Pagans, was shut 


ur. The doctrine of Manes, was a motley mixture of 
the tenets of Christianity with the ancient philo- 
ous.dectrine sophy of the Persians, which he had been in- 
ves. structedin during his youth. He combined these 
two systems, and applied and accommodated to Jesus 
Christ the characters and actions which the Persians at- 
tributed to the god Mithras. The principal doctrines of 
Manes are comprehended in the following summary. 
‘There are two principles from which all things pro- 
ceed; the one is a most pure and subtile matter, called 
Light ; and the other a gross and corrupt substance, called 
Darkness. Each of these are subject to the dominion of 
a superintending Being, whose existence is from all eter- 
nity. The Being, who presides over the light, is called 
God; he that rules the land of Darkness, bears the title 
of Hyle, or Demon. The Ruler of the Light is supremely 
happy; and, in consequence thereof, benevolent and 
good; the Prince of Darkness is unhappy in himself; and, 
desiring to render others partakers of his misery, is evil 
and malignant. These two beings have produced anim- 
mense multitude of creatures, resembling themselves, and 
distributed them through their respective provinces. 
iy. ‘The Prince of Darkness knew not, for a long se- 
concerning Ties of ages, that Light existed inthe universe; and 
ad no sooner perceived it, by the means of a war that 
was kindled in his dominions, than he bent his endeavours 
toward the subjecting it tohis empire. The Ruler of the 
Light opposed to his efforts an army commanded by the 
jirst man, but not with the highest success ; for the gene- 
rals of the Prince of Darkness seized upon a considerable 
portion of the celestial elements, and of the Light itself, 
and mingled them in the mass of corrupt matter. The 
second general of the Ruler of the Light, whose name 
was the living spirit, made war with more success against 
the Prince of Darkness, but could not entirely disengage 
the pure particles of the celestial matter, from the corrupt 
mass through which they had been dispersed. The 


up ina strong castle, which Hormizdas had erected between Bagdad and Suza, to serve 
him as a refuge against those who persecuted him on account of his doctrine. They 
add, that, after the death of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his successor, first protected Manes, 
but afterward gave him up to the fury of the magi, whose resentment against him was 
due to his having adopted the Sadducean principles, as some say ; while others attributed 
it to his having mingled the tenets of the magi with the doctrines of Christianity. 
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Prince of Darkness, after his defeat, produced the first 
parents of the human race. The beings engendered from 
_ this original stock, consist of a body formed out of the 
corrupt matter of the kingdom of Darkness, and of two 
souls ; one of which is sensitive and lustful, and owes its 
existence to the eval principle; the other rational and im- 
mortal, a particle of that divine Light, which was carried 
away by the army of Darkness, and immersed into the 
mass of malignant matter. 

v. ** Mankind being thus formed by the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and those minds, that were the productions ; 
of the eternal Light, being united to their mortal chrstand ue 
bodies, God created the earth out of the corrupt” 
mass of matter, by that living spirit, who had vanquished 
the Prince of Darkness. ‘The design of this creation was 
to furnish a dwelling for the human race, to deliver, by 
degrees, the captive souls from their corporeal prisons, and 
to extract the celestial elements from the gross substance 
in which they were involved. In order to carry this de- 
sign into execution, God produced two beings of eminent 
dignity from his own substance, which were to lend their 
auspicious succours to imprisoned souls ; one of these sub- 
lime entities was Christ; and the other, the Holy Ghost. 
Christ is that glorious intelligence, which the Persians 
called Mithras ; he is a most splendid substance, consist- 
ing of the brightness of the eternal Light ; ee in, 
and by himself; endowed with life ; enriched with infinite 
wisdom ; and his residence is in the sun. ‘The Holy Ghost 
is also a luminous and animated body, diffused throughout 
every part of the atmosphere which surrounds this ter- 
restrial globe. ‘This genial principle warms and illumi- 
nates the minds of men, renders also the earth fruitful, and 
draws forth gradually from its bosom the latent particles 
of celestial fire, which it wafts up on high to their primi- 
tive station. 

vi. « After that the Supreme Being had, for a long time, 
admonished and exhorted the captive souls, by the gids 
ministry of the angels and of holy men, raised up the “flee of 
and appointed for that purpose, he ordered Christ 
to leave the solar regions, and to descend upon earth, in 
order to accelerate the return of those imprisoned spirits to 
their celestial country. In obedience to this divine com- 
mand, Christ appeared among the Jews, clothed with the 

VOL. I. 3U 
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shadowy form of a human body, and not with the real sub- 
stance. During his ministry, he taught mortals how to dis- 
engage the rational soul from the corrupt body, to conquer 
the violence of malignant matter, and he demonstrated his 
divine mission by stupendous miracles. On the other 
hand, the Prince of Darkness used every method to inflame 
the Jews against this divine messenger, and incited them 
at length to put him to death upon an ignominious cross ; 
which punishment, however, he suffered not in reality, but 
only in appearance, and in the opinion of men. When | 
Christ had fulfilled the purposes of his mission, he returned 
to his throne inthe sun, and appointed a certain number of 
chosen apostles to propagate through the world the religion 
he had taught during the course of his ministry. But, be- 
fore his departure, he promised, that, at a certain period of 
time, he would send an apostle superior to all others in emi- 
nence and dignity, whom he called the paraclete, or com- — 

Concerning forter, who should add many things to the precepts 
the comforter: he had delivered, and dispel all the errors rite 
which his servants laboured concerning divine things. 
This comforter, thus expressly promised by Christ, is 
Manes, the Persian, who, by the order of the Most 
High, declared to mortals the whole doctrine of salvation, 
without exception, and without concealing any of its truths, 
under the veil of metaphor, or any other covering. 

vit. “Those souls, who believe Jesus Christ to be the 

Concerning SON Of God, renounce the worship of the God of 
the purifies: the Jews, who is the Prince of Darkness, obey 
irate the laws delivered by Christ as they are enlarged 
eK and illustrated by the comforter, Manes, and com- 
bat, with persevering fortitude, the lusts and appetites of a 
corrupt nature, derive from this faith and obedience the in- 
estimable advantage of being gradually purified from the 
contagion of matter. The total purification of souls can- 
not indeed be accomplished during this mortal life. Hence 
it is, that the souls of men, after death; must pass through 
two states more of probation and trial, by water and fire, 
before they can ascend to the regions of Light. They 
mount, therefore, firstinto the moon, which consists of be- 
nign and salutary water; from whence, after a lustration of 
fifteen days, they proceed to the sun, whose purifying fire 
removes entirely all their corruption, and ations all their 
stains. ‘The bodies, composed of malignant matter, which 
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they have left behind them, return to their first state, and 
enter into their original mass. oe 
vir. ** On the other hand, those souls wha have neglect- 
ed the salutary work of their purification, pass, ; 
after death, into the bodies of animals, or other ine tie of w- 
natures, where they remain until they have expi- 7" 
ated their guilt, se accomplished their probation. Some, 
on account of their peculiar obstinacy and perverseness, 
aie through a severer course of trial, being delivered over, 
or a certain time, to the power of malignant aerial spirits, 
who torment them in various ways. When the greatest 
part of the captive souls are restored to liberty, and to the 
regions of light, thena devouring fire shall break forth, at 
the divine command, from the caverns in which it is at 
present confined, and shall destroy and consume the frame 
of the world. After this tremendous event, the Prince and 
powers of darkness shall be forced to return to their primi- 
tive seats of anguish and misery, in which they shall dwell 
for ever. For, to prevent their ever renewing this war 
in the regions of light, God shall surround the mansions of 
Darkness with an invincible guard, composed of those 
souls who have irrecoverably fallen from the hopes of sal- 
vation, and who, set in array, like a military band, shall 
surround those gloomy seats of wo, and hinder any of their 
wretched inhabitants from coming forth again to the light.” 
1x. In order to remove the strongest obstacles that lay 
against the belief of this monstrous system, Manes 
rejected almost all the sacred books in which jpyrnen. 
Christians look for the sublime truths of their holy $05 New 
religion. He affirmed, in the first place, that the **“™™ 
Old Testament was not the word of God, but of the Prince 
of Darkness, who was substituted by the Jews in the place 
of the true God. He maintained further, that the Four 
Gospels, which contain the history of Christ, were not writ- 
ten by the apostles, or, at least, that they were corrupted 
and interpolated by designing and artful men, and were 
augmented with Jewish fables and fictions. He therefore 
supplied their place by a een which he said was dictated 
to him by God himself, and which he distinguished by the 
title of Erteng. He rejected also the cts of the Apostles ; 
and though he acknowledged the epistles that are attribu- 
ted to St. Paul, to be the productions of that divine apos- 
tle, yet he looked upon them as considerably corrupted and 
falsified in a variety of passages. We have not any cer- 
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other books of the New ‘Testament. . 
x. The rule of life and manners that Manes prescribe 
nis rule of wwe to his disciples was most extravagantly rigorous 
severely sober. ond austere. He commanded them to mortify 
and macerate the body, which he looked upon as imtrin- 
sically evil and essentially corrupt; to deprive it of all 
those objects which could contribute either to its conve- 
 niency or delight ; to extirpate all those desires that lead 

to the pursuit of external objects; and to divest themselves 
of all the passions and instincts of nature. Such was the 
unnatural rule of practice which this enormous fanatic pre- 
scribed to his followers ; but foreseeing, at the same time, 
that his sect could not possibly become numerous, if this 
severe manner of living was to be imposed without dis- 
Division of bis tinction upon all his adherents, he divided his 
aisciples: —_ disciples into two classes; the one of which com- _ 
prehended the perfect Christians, under the name of the 
elect ; and the other, the imperfect and feeble, under the 
title of hearers. The elect were obliged to a rigorous and 
entire abstinence from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wie, all 
intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all amorous gratifications ; 
and to live in a state of the sharpest penury, nourishing 
their shrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, 
pulse, and melons, and depriving themselves of all the 
comforts that arise from the moderate indulgence of natu- 
ral passions, and also from a variety of innocent and 
agreeable pursuits. The discipline, appointed for the 
hearers, was of a milder nature. They were allowed to 
possess houses, lands, and wealth, to feed upon flesh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderness; but this liberty 
was granted them with many limitations, and under the 
strictest conditions of moderation and temperance. 

The general assembly cf the Manicheans was headed 
by a president, who represented Jesus Christ. There 
were jomed to him twelve rulers, or masters, who 
were designed to represent the twelve apostles ; and these 
were followed by seventy-two bishops, the images of the 
seventy-two disciples of our Lord. ‘These bishops had pres- 
byters and deacons under them, andallthe members of these 
religious orders were chosen out of the class of the elect.‘ 


fain account of the judgment he formed concerning the 


f See all this amply proved in the work entitled Commentarii de rebus Christianorwm 
unte Constantinum Magnum. 
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x1. ‘The sect of the Hieracites was formed in Egypt, to- 
wards the conclusion of this century, by Hierax of © py. cect or 
Leontium, a bookseller by profession, and distin- ie 
guished eminently by his extensive learning, and a vene- 
rable air of sanctity and virtue. Some have considered 
this as a branch of the Manichean sect, but without founda- 
tion; since notwithstanding the agreement of Manes and 
Hierax in some points of doctrine, it is certain that they 
differed in many respects. Hierax maintained that the 
principal object of Christ’s office and ministry was the 
promulgation of a new law, more severe and perfect than 
that of Moses; and from hence he concluded, that the use 
of flesh, wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to 
the outward senses, which had been permitted under the 
Mosaic dispensation, was absolutely prohibited and abro- 
gated by Christ. If, indeed, we look attentively into his 
doctrine, we shall find that, like Manes, he did not think 
that these austere acts of self-denial were imposed by Christ 
indiscriminately upon all, but on such only as were ambi- 
tious of aspiring to the highest summit of virtue. 'To this 
capital error he added many others, which were partly the 
consequences of this illusion, and were, in part, derived 
from other sources. He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven, children who died before they had 
arrived to the use of reason, and that upon the supposition 
that God was bound to administer the rewards of futurity 
to those only who had fairly finished their victorious con- 
flict with the body and its lusts. He maintained also, that 
Melchisedec, king of Salem, who blessed Abraham, was the 
Holy Ghost; denied the resurrection of the body, and east 
a cloud of obscurity over the sacred Scriptures by his alle- 
gorical fictions.* 

xu. The controversies relating to the divme Trinity, 
which took their rise in the former century, from  qye Noetian 
the introduction of the Grecian philosophy into “re 
the Christian church,were now spreading with considerable 
vigour, and producing various methods of explaining that 
inexplicable doctrine.. One of the first who engaged in 
this idle and perilous attempt of explainmg what every 
mortal must acknowledge to be incomprehensible, was 
Noetus of Smyrna, an obscure man, and of mean abilities. 


x Epiphan. Fores. \xvii. Hiefaciturum, p. 710, &c. 
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He affirmed, that the Supreme God, whom he called the 
Father, and considered as absolutely indivisible, united 
himself to the man Christ, whom he called the Son, and 
was born, and crucified with him. From this opinion, 
Noetus and his followers were distinguished by the title of 
Patripassians, i. e. persons who believe that the Supreme — 
Father of the universe, and not any other divme person, 
had expiated the guilt of the human race. And, indeed, 
this appellation belongs to them justly, if the accounts which 
ancient writers give us of their opinions be accurate and 
impartial." 
xu. About the middle of this century arose Sabellius, an 
African bishop or presbyter, who, in ener a 
province of Cyrenaica, and in Ptolemais, or Barce, 
its principal city, explained, in a manner very little dif- 
ferent from that of Noetus, the doctrine of Scripture con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘This dogma- 
tist had a considerable number of followers, who adhered 
to him, notwithstanding that his opinions were refuted by 
Dionysius, bishop of Aleciideis His sentiments were, in 
some respects, different from those of Noetus; the latter was 
of opinion, that the person of the Father had assumed the 
human nature of Christ; whereas Sabellius maintained, 
that a certain energy only, proceeding from the Supreme 
Parent, or a certain portion of the divme nature, was uni- 
ted to the Son of God, and the man Jesus; and he consi- 
dered, in the same manner, the Holy Ghost, as a portion of 
the everlasting Father.’ From hence it appears, that the | 
Sabellians, though they might with justice be called Pa- 
tripassians, were yet called so, by the ancients, in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which this name was given to 
the Noetians. ‘ 
xiv. At this same period, Beryllus an Arabian, bishop 
of Bozrah, anda man of eminent piety and learn- 
ing, taught that Christ, before his birth, had no 
proper subsistence, nor any otaer divinity, than that of the 


Sabellius. 


Beryllus. 


h See the Discourse of Hyppolytus against the heresy of Noetus, in the second volume 
of his works, published by Fabricius. As also Epiphan. Heres. lvii. tom, i. p. 479. 
Theodoret. Hwret. Fabul. lib. iii. cap. ili. p. 227, tom. iv. opp. 

i Almost all the historians, who give accounts of the ancient heresies, have made par- 
ticular mention of Sabellius. Among others, see Euseb. Hist. Hecles. lib. vi. cap. vi. 
p. 252. Athanas. Libro de sententia Dionysii. All the passages of the ancient authors, 
relating to Sabellius, are carefully collected by the learned Christopher Wormius in his 
Historia Sabelliana, printed in 8vo. at Francfort and Leipsic, 1696. 
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Father; which opinion, when considered with attention, 
amounts to this; that Christ did not exist before Mary, but 
that a spirit issuing from God himself, and therefore supe- 
rior to all human souls, as being a portion of the divine na- 
ture, was united to him at the time of his birth. Beryllus, 
however, was refuted by Origen, with such a victorious 
power of argument and zeal, that he yielded up the cause, 
and returned into the bosom of the church.* 

xv. Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, and also a 
magistrate or civil judge, was very different from — pautrorsa- 
the pious and candid Beryllus, both in point of ™"* 
morals and doctrine. He was a vain and arrogant man, 
whom riches had rendered insolent and _ self-sufficient.! 
He introduced much confusion and trouble into the eastern 
churches, by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
gospel concerning the nature of God and Christ, and left 
behind him a sect, that assumed the title of Paulians, or 
Paulianists. As far as we can judge of his doctrine by the 
accounts of it that have been transmitted to us, it seems to 
have amounted to this; ‘that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
exist in God, in the same manner as the faculties of reason 
and activity do in man ; that Christ was born a mere man; 
but that the reason or wisdom of the Father descended into 
him, and by him wrought miracles upon earth, and in- 
structed the nations; and finally, that on account of this 
union of the divine word with the man Jesus, Christ might, 
though improperly, be called God.” 

Such were the real sentiments of Paul. He involved 
them, however, in such deep obscurity, by the ambiguous 
forms of speech he made use of to explain and defend them, 
that, after several meetings of the councils held to examine 
his errors, they could not convict him of heresy. At length, 
indeed, a council was assembled, in the year 269, in which | 
Malchion, the rhetorician, drew him forth from his obscu- 
rity, detected his evasions, and exposed him in his true 
colours; in consequence of which he was degraded from 
the episcopal order.” 


© i Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. Xx. p. 222, cap. xxxiii. p, 231. Hieronym. Catalog. 
Scriptor. Eccles. cap. 1x. p- 137. | Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. ili. cap. vii. p. 174; and 
among the moderns, Le Clerc, dirs Critice, vol. i. part ii. § i. cap. xiv. p. 293. Chauffe- 
pied, Nouveau Diction. Hist. Crit. tom. 1, p. 268. 
1 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. XXX. p. 279. 
m Episfol. Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in Bibliotheca Patrwm. tom. xi. p. 302, Dio- 
nysit Alex. Ep. ad Paulum, ib. p. 273. Decem Pauli Sumosatent Questiones, ib. p. 278. 
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_ xvi. It was not only in the point now mentioned, that 
‘anurdities the doctrine of the Gospel suffered, at this time, 
ofsone Ar: from the erroneous fancies of wrong-headed doc- 
oe tors. For there sprung up now, in Arabia, a cer- 
tain sort of minute philosophers, the disciples of a master, 
whose obscurity has concealed him from the knowledge of . 
after ages, who denied the immortality of the soul, believed 
that it perished with the body; but maintained, at the 
same time, that it was to be again recalled to life with the 
body, by the power of God. ‘The philosophers, who held 
this opinion, were called Arabians from their country. 
Origen was called from Egypt, to make head against this 
rising sect, and disputed against them, in a full council, with 
such remarkable success that they abandoned their erro- 
neous sentiments, and returned to the received doctrine of 
the church. Wines 
-xvu. Among the sects that arose in this century, we 
the trouvies Place that of the Novatians the dast. This sect 
chursttvtne cannot be charged with having corrupted.the doc- 
Novatians. —_ trine of Christianity by their opinions ; their crime 
was, that by the unreasonable severity of their discipline, 
they gave occasion to the most deplorable divisions, and 
made an unhappy rent in the church. Novatian, a. pres- 
byter of the church of Rome, a man also of uncommon 
learning and eloquence, but of an austere and rigid cha- 
racter, entertained the most unfavourable sentiments of: 
church. He indulged his inclination to severity so far, as 
to deny that such as had fallen mto the commission of: 
grievous transgressions, especially those who had aposta= 
tized from the faith, under the persecution set on foot by: 
Decius, were to be again received into the bosom of the 
church. The greatest part of the presbyters were of a 
different opinion in this matter, especially Cornelius, whose 
credit and influence were raised to the highest pitch by 
the esteem and admiration which his emment virtues so’ 
naturally excited. Hence it happened, that when a bishop 
was to be chosen, in the year 250, to succeed Fabianus 
in the see of Rome, Novatian opposed the election of Cor- 
nelius with the greatest activity and bitterness. His op- — 
position, however, was in vain, for Cornelius was chosen 
to that eminent office of which his distinguished merit. 
rendered him so highly worthy. Novatian, upotf this, 
separated himself from the jurisdiction of Corneliusy who, 
in his turn, called a council at Rome, in the year 251, and 
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_ cut off Novatian and his partisans from the communion of 
the church. This turbulent man, being thus excommuni- 
cated, erected a new society, of which he was the first 
bishop ; and which, on account of the severity of its disci- 
pline, was followed by many, and flourished, until the fifth 
century, in the greatest part of those provinces which had 
received the gospel. ‘The chief person who assisted Nova- 
tian inthis enterprise, was Novatus, a Carthaginian pres- 
byter, a man of no principles, who, during the heat of this 
controversy, had come from Carthage to Rome, to escape 
the resentment and excommunication of Cyprian, his 
bishop, with whom he was highly at variance. 

xvun. There was no difference in point of doctrine, be- 
tween the Novatians and other Christians. What se severity 
peculiarly distnguished them was, their refusing (ong 
to readmit to the communion of the church, those  """** 
who, after baptism, had fallen into the commission of 
heinous crimes, though they did not pretend, that even such 
were excluded from all possibility or hopes of salvation. 
They considered the Christian church as a society where 
virtue and innocence reigned universally, and none of 
whose members, from their entrance into it, had defiled 
themselves with any enormous crime ; and, of consequence, 
they looked upon every society, which readmitted hemous 


offenders to its communion, as unworthy of the title of a — 


true Christian church. It was from hence also, that they 
assumed the title of Cathari, i. e. the pure; and, what 
showed still a more extravagant degree of vanity and ar- 
rogance, they obliged such as came over to them from the 
general body of Christians, to submit to be baptized a se- 
cond time, as a necessary preparation for entering into 
their society. For such deep root had their favourite opi- 
nion concerning the irrevocable rejection of heinous of- 
fenders taken in their minds, and so great was its influence 
upon the sentiments they entertained of other Christian 


societies, that they considered the baptism administered im’ 


those churches, which received the lapsed to their com- 
munion, even after the most smcere and undoubted repent- 
ance, as absolutely divested of the power of imparting the 
remission of sins.” 

‘n Eusebius, Hist; Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xlili, p. 242. Cyprianus variis Epistolis, xlixs 


lii. &e. Albaspinatus, Observat. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xx. xxi. Jos. Aug. Orsi, De erimi~ 
mum capital. inter veteres Christianos absolutione, p. 254. Kenckel, De hare. Novatiang. 
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CHAPTER I. 


UONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS AND CALAMITOUS EVENTS WHICH HAP~ 
PENED TO THE CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


x. ‘Tuat I may not separate facts, which are intimately 
connected with each other, I have judged it expedient to 
combine, in the same chapter, the prosperous and calami- 
tous events that happened to the church during this centu- 
ry, instead of treating them separately, as I have hitherto 
done. This combination, which presents things in their 
natural relations, as causes or effects, is, undoubtedly, the 
principal circumstance that renders history truly interest- 
ing. In following, however, this plan, the order of time - 
shall also be observed with as much accuracy as this inte- — 
resting combination of events will admit of. ae 

_ In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire was 
under the dominion of four chiefs, of whom two, | 
Dioclesian and Maximian Herculeus, were of su- enjoys He Sa 

erior dignity, and were distinguished each by fuiis cen" 
the title of Augustus; while the other two, viz. ~ 
Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus Galerius, were 
in a certam degree of subordination to the former, 
and were honoured with the appellation of Cesars. Under 
these four emperors, the church enjoyed an agreeable 
calm. Dioclesian, though much addicted to superstition, 
did not, however, entertain any aversion to the Christians ; 
and Constantius Chlorus, who, following the dictates of 
right reason alone in the worship of the Deity, had aban- 
donedthe absurdities of polytheism, treated them with con- 
descension and benevolence. This alarmed the pagan — 

riests, whose interests were so closely connected with the 
continuance of the ancient superstitions, and who appre- 
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2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. p, 2915 &e. 
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hended, not without reason, that to their great detrime 7 
al 


the Christian religion would become daily more univers: 


and triumphant throughout the empire. Under these — 


anxious fears of the downfal of their authority, they ad- 
dressed themselves to Dioclesian, whom they knew to be 
of a timorous and credulous disposition, and by fictitious 
oracles and other such perfidious stratagems, endeavoured 
to engage him to persecute the Christians.’ 


ut. Dioclesian, however, stood for some time, unmoved. 


“i by the treacherous arts of a selfish and supersti- 
@ persecu- |. . ee . 
tion under Dio- tious priesthood, who, when they perceived the ill 
success of their cruel efforts,addressed themselves 
to Maximinus Galerius, one of the Cesars, andalso son-in- 
law to Dioclesian, in order to accomplish their unrighteous 
purposes. This prince, whose gross ignorance of every 
thing but military affairs, was accompanied with a fierce 
and savage temper, was a proper instrument for executing 


their designs. Set on, therefore, by the malicious insinu- — 





_ ations of the heathen priests, the suggestions of a supersti- . 


tious mother, and the ferocity of his ownnatural disposition, 
he solicited Dioclesian with such indefatigable importunity, 
and in such an urgent mauner, for an edict against the 
Christians, that he at length obtained his horrid purpose. 


For in the year 303, when this emperor was at Nicomedia, 


an order was obtained from him to pull down the churches 
of the Christians, to burn all their books and writings, and 
to take from them all their civil rights and privileges, and 
render them incapable of any honours or civil promotion.* 
This first edict, though rigorous and severe, extended not 
to the lives of the Christians, for Dioclesian was extremely 
averse to slaughter and bloodshed ; it was, however, de- 
structive tomany of them, particularly to those who refused 
to deliver the sacred books into the hands of the magis- 
trates.’ Many Christians, therefore, andamong them seve- 
ral bishops and presbytexs, seeing the consequences of this 


refusal, delivered up all the religious books and other sa-— a 


cred things that were in their possession, in order to save 


their lives. ‘This conduct was highly condemned by the . 


 b Eusebius, De vita Constantin, lib. ii. cap. 1, p. 467. Lactantii Institut. divin. lib. 
iy. cap. xxvii. p. 393. Idem, De morlibus persequutor. cap. x. p. 943, edit. Heumann. « 
¢ Lactantius, De mortibus persequutor. c. xi. p. 944. Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. lib, viii. 
cap. li. p. 293, &c. Prey} 
d Augustinus, Brevicule collat. cum Donatistis, cap. xv. Xvil. p. 387, 390, tom. ix. opp. 
Baluzii Miscellan. tom. ii. p. 77; 92. 5 : 
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ost steady and resolute Christians, who looked upon this 


é x ao ME. ES : = ° ° . 
_ compliance as sacrilegious, and branded those who were 


guilty of it with the iznominious appellation of traditors.° 
tr. Not long after the publication’ of this first edict 
against the Christians, a fire broke out, at two differ- 7,4 cance: 
ent times, in the palace of Nicomedia, where Gale- 374 sver'y 
rius lodged with Dioclesian. The Christians were ““°™ 
accused by their enemies, as the authors of this ;‘ and the 
credulous Dioclesian, too easily persuaded of the truth of 
this charge, caused vast numbers of them to suffer at Nico- 
media the punishment of mcendiaries, and to be tormented 
in the most inhuman and infamous manner. About the 
same time, there arose certain tumults and seditions in Ar- 
menia and in Syria, which were also attributed to the 
Christians by their irreconcilable enemies,-and dexterously 


made use of to arm against them the emperor’s fury. And 


accordingly Dioclesian, by anew edict, ordered,all the bi- 
shops and ministers of the Christian church to be cast into 
prison: Nor did his inhuman violence end here; for a 
third edict was soon issued out, by which it was ordered, 
that all sorts of torments should be employed, and the most 
imsupportable punishments invented to force these vene- 
rable captives to renounce their profession by sacrificng 


to the heathen gods ;> for it was hoped, that, if the bishops. 
and doctors of the church could be brought to yield, their 


respective flocks would be easily induced to follow their 
example. An immense number of persons, illustriously 
distinguished by their piety and learning, became the vic- 


tims of this cruel stratagem throughout the whole Roman 
empire, Gaul excepted, which was under the mild and 
equitable dominion of Constantius Chlorus.' Some were | 


punished in such a shameful manner, as the rules of decen- 
cy oblige us to pass in silence; some were put to death 
after having had their constancy tried by tedious and in- 
expressible tortures ; and some were sent to the mines to 


@ Optatus Milevit. De Schismate Donatisiar. lib. i. § xiii. p. 13, &e, edit., Pinian. %, ” 

. [= Ff Lactantius assures us, that.Galerius caused fire to be privately set to the palace, that 
he might lay the biame of it upon the Christians, and by that means incense Dioclesian 
still more against them ; in which horrid stratagem he Sueceeded, for never was any per- 
secution so bloody and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now set on foot 
against them. 

g Euseb. 

9.948. Constantinus M. Oratio ad sanctor. ceium, cap. xxv. p. 601. ~ 


ji Euseb. Hist. Eacles. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idem, De Martyribus Palestine. 
iLactantius, De mortibus persequut. cap. xv. p. 951. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib, viii, 


cap. xii, p. 309, cap. xviii. p. 317, 
° 
& 


‘Hist. Eccles. \ib. viii. cap. vi. p. 297, Lactant. De mortibus persequut. cap. xiv. 
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bondage... sp | es, 
iv. Inthe second year of this horrible persecution, the 
eikesi Cb 304th of the Christian era, a fourth edict was pub-. 
the Christians lished by Dioclesian, at the instigation of Galerius, 
dangerous and the other inveterate enemies of the Christian 
“name. By it the magistrates were ordered and 
commissioned to force all Christians, without distinction of 
rank or sex, to sacrifice to the gods, and were authorized = 
_ to employ all sorts of torments in order to drive them to this 
act of apostacy.*. The diligence and zeal of the Roman 
magistrates, in the execution of this inhuman edict, had 
liked to have proved fatal to the Christian cause.' . 
Galerius now made no longer a mystery of the ambitious 
project he had been revolving in his mind. Finding his 
scheme ripe for execution, he obliged: Dioclesian and Maxi- 
_ mian Herculeus to resign the imperial dignity, and declared, 
~ himself emperor of the east; leaving in the west Constan- 
_ tius Chlorus, with the ill state of whose health he was well 
acquainted. He chose colleagues, according to his own 
fancy, and rejecting the proposal of Dioclesian, who re- 
commended Maxentius, and Constantine the son of Con-' 
stantius to that dignity, his choice fell upon Severus and 
Daza, his sister’s son, to whom he had, a little before, given | 
the name of Maximin.” ‘This revolution restored peaceto —_~ 
those Christians who lived in the western provinces, under . 
the administration of Constantius ;, while those of the east, : 
under the tyranny of Galerius, had their suffermgs andca- 
lamities dreadfully augmented.° i 
v. The Divine Providence, however, was preparmg 
, more serene and happy days for the church. In 
iorte order to this, it confounded tthe schemes of Gale- 


lity of the 


‘albytheac rius, and brought his counsels to nothing. In the 


red by the ac- 

Somtantneto Year 306, Constantius Chlorus dying in Britain, Ke 
eemere: the army saluted with the title of Augustus, his 
son Constantine, surnamed afterward the Greatonaccount 
of his illustrious exploits, and forced him to accept the 
purple. This proceeding, which must have stung the tyrant 
Galerius to the heart, he was, nevertheless, obliged to bear 


with patience, and even to confirm with the outward marks 


draw out the remains of a miserable life in poverty : 


_ k Eusebius, De martyribus Palestine, cap. iii. p. 321, &c. 
1 Lactantius, Institut. divin. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 449. ‘ 
'  m Lactant. De mortibus persequut. cap. xvii. p. 954, cap. xx. p, 961. 
n Euseb. De mortyribus Palestine, cap. xiii. p. 345. 
® Lactant. De mortibus persequut. cap, xxi. p. 964. 
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_ of his approbation. Soon after a civil war broke out, the 
occasion of which was as follows; Maximin Galerius, in- 
wardly enraged at the election of Constantine by the sol- 
diers, sent him indeed the purple, but gave him only the 
title of Cesar, and created Severus emperor. Maxentius, 
the son of Maximian Herculeus, and son-in-law to Gale- 
rius, provoked at the preference given to Severus, assumed 
the imperial dignity, and found the less difficulty in making 
good this usurpation, as the Roman people hoped by his 
means,to deliver themselves from the insupportable tyranny 
of Galerius. Having caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor, he chose his father Maximian for his colleague; 
who receiving the purple from the hands of his son, was 
universally acknowledged in that character by the senate | 
and the people. Amidstall these troubles and commotions, 
Constantine, beyond all human expectation, made his way 
to the imperial throne. ‘ 

The western Christians, those of Italy and Africa ex- 
cepted,” enjoyed a tolerable degree of tranquillity and li- 
berty during these civil tumults. ‘Those of the east seldom 
contimued for any considerable time in the same situation ; 
subject to various changes and revolutions, their condition 
was sometimes adverse and sometimes tolerably easy, ac- 
cording to the different scenes that were presented by the 
fluctuating state of public affairs. At length, however, 
Maximin Galerius, who had been the author of their hea- 
viest calamities, beg brought to the brink of the grave 
by a most dreadful and lingering disease,’ whose complica- 
ted horrors no language can express, published in the year 
311, a solemn edict, ordering the persecution to cease, 
and restoring freedom and repose to the Christians, against 
whom he had exercised such unheard-of cruelties.' 

vi. After the’death of Galerius, his dominions fell into 
the hands of Maximin and Licinius, who divided peers 
between them the provinces he had possessed. At teu of Max- 
the same time, Maxentius, who had usurped the ~ a 


: ee p The reason of this exception is, that the provinces of Italy and Africa, though 
nominally under the government of Severus, were yet in fact ruled by Galerius with an 


iron sceptre. ra ; 
we Bee a lively description of the disease of Galerius in the Universal History; 


vol. xy. p. 359, of the Dublin edition. — Q ) 
-_ y Buseb. Hist. Eceles. lili. viti. cap. xvi. p. 314. Lactantius, De mortibus persequti. 
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government of Africa and Italy, determined to make war 
upon Constantine ; who was now master of Spain and the 
Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of reducing, under 
his dominion, the whole western empire. Constantme, ap- 
prised of this design, marched with apart of his army into 
Italy, gave battle to Maxentius at a small distance from 
Rome, and defeated totally that abomimable tyrant, who, 
in his precipitate flight, fell mto the Tiber, and was drown- 
ed. After this victory, which happened in the year 312, 
Constantine, and his colleague Licinius, immediately grant- 
ed to the Christians a full power of living according to their 
own laws and institutions ; which power was specified still 
more clearly in another edict, drawn up at Milan, in the 
following year. Maximin, indeed, whoruled in the east, 
was preparing new calamities for the Christians, and threat- 
ening also with destruction the western emperors. But his 
projects were disconcerted_ by the victory which Licinius 
gained over his army, and through distraction and despair, 
he ended his life by poison, in the year 313. | 
vu. About the same time, Constantine the Great, who 
had hitherto discovered no religious principles of 
Different ° OA * * 
opinions eon ANY kind, embraced Christianity, in consequence, 
faith of Con- a8 itis Said, of a miraculous cross, which appeared 
_ to him in the air, as he was marching toward 
Rome to attack Maxentius. But that this extraordinary 
event was the reason of his conversion, is a matter that has 
never yet been placed in such a light, as to dispel all 
doubts and difficulties. Yor the first edict of Constantine 
in favour of the Christians, and many other circumstances 
that might be here alleged, show indeed, that he was well 
disposed to them and to their worship, but’ are no proof 
that he looked upon Christianity as the only true religion ; 
which, however, would have been the natural effect of a 
miraculous conversion. It appears evident, on the contra- 
ry, that this emperor considered the other religions, and 
ay that which was handed down from the ancient 
omans, as also true and useful to mankind ; and declared 
itas his intention and desire, that they should all be exer- 
cised and professed in the empire, leaving to each indivi- 
dual the liberty of adhering to that which he thought the 
best. Constantine, it is true, did not remain always in this 


s Euseb. Hist. Eccles, lib. x. cap. v. p. 388. Lactantius, De mortibus 
slviii. p. 1007. eae persequut. cay. 
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_ state of indifference. In process of time, he acquired more 
extensive views of the excellence and importance of the 
Christian religion, and gradually arrived at an entire per- 
suasion of its bearing alone the sacred marks of celestial 
truth, and of a divine origin. He was convinced of the 
falsehood and impiety of all other religious imstitutions ; and 
-actmg in consequence of this conviction, he exhorted 
earnestly all his subjects to embrace the gospel; and at 
length employed all the force of his authority in the aboli- 
tion of the ancient superstition. Itis not deed easy, nor 
perhaps possible, to fix precisely the time when the reli- 
gious sentiments of Constantine were so far changed, as to 
render all religions, but that of Christ, the objects of his 
aversion. All that we know, with certainty, concerning 
this matter is, that this change was first published to the 
world by the laws and edicts' which this emperor issued 
out in the year 324, when, after the defeat and death of 
Licinius, he reigned, without a colleague, sole lord of the 
Roman empire. His designs, however, with respect to the 
abolition of the ancient religion of the Romans, and the 
tolerating no other form of worship but the Christian, were 
only made known toward the latter end of his life, by the 
edicts he issued out for destroying the heathen temples, 
and prohibiting sacrifices." 

vu. The sincerity of Constantine’s zeal for Christianity 
ean scarcely be doubted, unless it be maintamed, . 
that the outward actions of men are, in no degree, tne’ sinceti- 
a proof of their inward sentiments. It must in- fessonof. 
deed be confessed, that the life and actions of this 
prince were not such as the Christian religion demands 
from those who profess to believe its sublime doctrines. 
It is also certain, that, from his conversion to the last period 
of his life, he continued in the state of a catechumen, and 
was not received by baptism into the number of the faith- 
ful, until a few days before his death, when that sacred rite 
was administered to him at Nicomedia, by Eusebius, bish- 
op of that place.” But neither of these circumstances are 


4 Euseb. De vita Constant. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453, cap. xliv. p. 464, 
i u See Godofred. adcodic. Theodosian. tom. vi. part }. p. 290. : 
w Eusebius De vita Constantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi. xii. Those who, upon the authority 
of certain records, whose date is modern, and whose credit is extremely dubious, affirm, 
that Constantine was baptized in the year 324 at Rome, by Sylvester, the bishop of that 
city, are evidently mistaken. Those, even of the Romish church, who are the most 
eminent for their learning and sagacity, reject this notion. See Noris, Hist. Donatist. 


tom, iv. opp. p.65. Thom. Marie Mamachir Origin. et Antiquit. Christian. tom. i. p. 
23 : 
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sufficient to prove, that he was not entirely persuaded of — 
the divinity of the Christian religion, or that his profession 
of the gospel was an act of pure dissimulation. for it was 
a custom with many, in this century, to put off their bap- 
tism to the last hour, that thus immediately after receiving 
by this rite the remission of their sins, they might ascend 
ee and spotless to the mansions of life and immortality. 
or are the crimes of Constantine any proof of the insin- 
cerity of his profession, since nothmg is more evident, 
though it be strange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmest manner, the truth and divinity 
of the gospel, yet violate its laws by repeated transgressions, 
and live in contradiction to their own mward principles. 
Another question of a different nature might be proposed 
here, viz. Whether motives of a worldly kind did not 
contribute, in a certain measure, to give Christianity, in 
the esteem of Constantine, a preference to all other reli- 
gious systems? It is indeed probable, that this prince per- 
ceived the admirable tendency of the Christian doctrine 
and precepts, to promote the stability of government, by 
preserving the citizens in their obedience to the reigning 
powers, and in the nce of those virtues that render a 
state happy. And he must naturally have observed, how 
defective the Roman superstition was in this important 
oint.* 
1x. The doubts and difficulties that naturally arise in the 
A cro econ Mund, concerning the miraculous cross that Con- 
vyhiminthe stantine solemnly declared he had seen about 
noon in the air, are many and considerable. It is 
easy, indeed, to refute the opinion of those, who look upon 
this prodigy as a cunning fiction, invented by the empe- 
ror to animate his troops in the ensuing battle, or who 
consider the narration as wholly fabulous.” The sentiment 


x See Eusebius, De vite Constant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 421. [3 It has been some- 
times remarked, by the more eminent writers of the Roman history, that the supersti- 
tion of that people, contrary to what Dr. Mosheim here observes, had a great influence 
in keeping them in their subordination and allegiance. It is more particularly observed, 
that in no other nation the solemn obligation of an oath was treated with such respect, 
and fulfilled with such a religious circumspection, and such an inviolable fidelity. But, 
notwithstanding all this, it is certain, that superstition, if it may be dexterously turned to 
good purposes, may be equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur could have 
rendered superstition as useful to the inferior designs of a Tarquin and a Catiline, as to 
the noble and virtuous purposes of a Publicola or a Trajan. But true Christianity can 
animate or encourage to nothing that is not just and good. It tends to support govern- 
ment by the principles of piety and justice, and not by the ambiguous flight of birds, and 
such like delusions. : 

y Hornbeck, Comment. ad Bullam Urbani, viii. de Imagin. cultu, p. 128. Oiselius, 
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also of those, who imagine that this pretended cross was no 
more than a natural phenomenon in a solar halo, is, per- 
haps, more ingenious, than solid and convincing.” Nor, 
in the third place, do we think it sufficiently proved, that 
the divine power interposed here to confirm the wavering 
faith of Constantine by a stupendous miracle. The only 
hypothesis, then,* which remains, is, that we consider this 
famous cross as a vision represented to the emperor in a 
dream, with the remarkable inscription, hac vince, i. e. in 
this conquer ; and this latter opinion is maintained by au- 
thors of considerable weight.” 

x. The joy, with which the Christians were elated on ac- 
count of the favourable edicts of Constantine and gy onus. 
Licinius, was soon interrupted by the war which ts nee: 
broke out between these two princes. Licinius °"* 
being defeated in a pitched battle, in the year 314, made a 


Thesaur. Numism. Antiq. p. 463. Tollius, Preface to the French Translation of Longinus, 
as also his Adnot. ad Lactantium De Mort. Persequut. cap. xliv. Christ. Thomasius, Ob- 
servat. Hallens. tom. i. p. 380. 

x Jo. And. Schmidius, Dis. de luna in cruce visa. Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Dis. de cruce a 
Constantino visa, in his Biblioth. Greca, yol. vi. cap. i. p. 8, &e. 

{i a This hypothesis of Dr. Mosheim is not more credible than the real appearance of 
a cross in the air. Both events are recorded by the same authority. And, if the veracity 
of Constantine, or of Eusebius, are questioned with respect to the appearance of a cross 
in the day, they can scarcely be confided in with respect to the truth of the nocturnal vision. 
It is very surprising to see the learned authors of the Universal History adopt, without 
exception, all the accounts of Eusebius concerning the cross, which are extremely liable 
to suspicion ; which Eusebius himself seems to have believed but in part, and for the 
truth of all which he is careful not to make himself answerable. See that author De 
vita Constant. lib. ii. cap. ix. 

This whole story is attended with difficulties, which render it, both as a miracle and as 
a fact, extremely dubious, to say no more. It will necessarily be asked, whence it comes 
to pass, that the relation of a fact which is said to have been seen by a whole army, is 
delivered by Eusebius, upon the whole credit of Constantine? This is the more unac- 
countable, that Eusebius lived and conversed with many that must have been spectators 
of this event, had it really happened, and whose unanimous testimony would have pre- 
vented the necessity of Constantine’s confirming it to him by an oath. The sole relation 
of one man, concerning a public appearance, is not sufficient to give complete conviction ; 
nor does it appear, that this story was generally believed by the Christians, or by others, 
since several ecclesiastical historians, who wrote after Eusebius, particularly Ruffin and 
Sozomen, make no mention of this appearance of a cross in the heavens. The nocturnal 
vision was, it must be confessed, more generally known and believed. Upon which Dr. 
Lardner makes this conjecture, that when Constantine first informed the people of the 
reason that induced him to make use of the sign of the cross in his army, he alleged nothing 
but a dream for that purpose ; but that in the latter part of his life, when he was ac- 
quainted with Eusebius, he added the other particular, of a luminous cross, seen some- 
where by him and his army in the daytime, for the place is not mentioned ; and that the 
emperor haying related this in a most solemn manner, Eusebius thought himself obliged 
to mention it. 

aa Allthe writers, who have given any account of Constantine the Great, are carefully 
enumerated by J. A. Fabricius, in his Luw. Salut. Evang. toti orbi ewer. cap. xii. p. 260, 
who also mentions, cap. xiii. p. 237, the laws concerning religious matters, which were 
enacted by this emperor, and digested into four parts. Fora full account of these laws, 
see Jac. Godofred. Adnotat. ad Codic. Theodos. and Balduinus, in his Constan. Magn. sew 
de legibus Constantini Eccles. et Civilibus, lib. ii. of which a second edition was published, 
at Halle, by Gundling, in 8vo. in the year 1727. 
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treaty of peace with Constantine, and observed it durin; 
the space of nine years. But his turbulent spirit rendere 
him an enemy to repose; and his natural violence second- 
ed, and still further incensed, by the suggestions of the hea- 
then priests, armed him against Constantine, in the year 
324, for the second time. During this war, he endeavoured 
to engage in his cause all those who remained attached to 
the ancient superstition, that thus he might oppress his 
adversary with numbers; and, in order to this, he perse- 
cuted the Christians in a cruel manner, and put to death 
many of their bishops, after trying them with torments of 
the most barbarous nature.” But all his enterprises proved 
abortive ; for, after several battles fought without success, 
he was reduced to the necessity of throwing himself at the 
victor’s feet, and imploring his clemency ; which, however, 
he did not long enjoy ; for he was strangled by the orders 
of Constantine, in the year 325. After the defeat of Lici- 
nius, the empire was ruled by Constantine alone until his 
death, and the Christian cause experienced, in its happy 
progress, the effects of his auspicious administration. ‘This 
zealous prince employed all the resources of his genius, all. 
the authority of his laws, and all the engaging charms of 
his munificence and liberality, to efface, by degrees, the su- 
perstitions of paganism, and to propagate Christianity in 
every corner of the Roman empire. He had learned, no 
doubt, from the disturbances continually excited by Lici- 
nius, that neither himself nor the empire could enjoy a fixed 
state of tranquillity and safety as long as the ancient super- 
Stitions subsisted; and therefore, from this period, he. 
openly opposed the sacred rites of paganism, as a religion 
detrimental to the interests of the state. 
x1. After the death of Constantine, which happened in 
Thestateor the year 337, his three sons, Constantine the II. 
imerte © onstantius, and Constans, were, in consequence 


under the 


santinethe, OL his appointment, put in possession of the em- 


stantine the 


Great __—pire, and were all saluted as emperors and Augusti 
by the Roman senate. There were yet living two bro- 


b Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. vill. Id. De vita Constantini, lib. i. cap. xlix. Ju- 
lian himself, whose bitter aversion to Constantine gives a singular degree of credibility 
to his testimony in this matter, could not help confessing that Licinius was an infamous 
tyrant, and a profligate, abandoned to all sorts of wickedness. See the Cesars of Ju- 
lian, p. 222, of the French edition, by Spanheim. And here I beg leave to make a re- 
mark, which has escaped the learned, and that is, that Aurelius Victor, inhis book de 
Cesaribus, cap. xii. p. 435, edit. Arntzenii, has mentioned the persecution under Lici- 
nius in the following terms: ‘ Licinio ne insontium quidem ac nobilium philosopho- 
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thers of the late emperor, viz. Constantius Dalmatius and 
Julius Constantius, and they had several sons. These the 
sons of Constantine ordered to be put to death, lest 
their ambitious views should excite troubles in the empire ;° 
and they all fell victims to this barbarous order, except 
Gallus and Julian, the sons of Julius Constantius, the latter 
of whom rose afterward to the imperial dignity. The do- 
minions allotted to Constantine were Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain; but he did not possess them long, for having made 
himself master, by force, of several places belonging to 
Constans, this occasioned a war between the two brothers, 
in the year 340, in which Constantine lost his life. Con- 
stans, who had received, at first, for his portion,. [lyricum, 
Italy, and Africa, added now the dominions of the deceased 
prince to his own, and thus became sole master of all the 
western provinces. He remained in possession of this vast 
territory until the year 350, when he was cruelly assassi- 
nated by the orders of Magnentius, one of his commanders, 
who had revolted and declared himself emperor. Mag- 
nentius, in his turn, met with the fate he deserved ; trans- 
ported with rage and despair at his ill success in the war 
against Constantius, and apprehending the most terrible 
and ignominious death from the just resentment of the con- 
queror, he laid violent hands upon himself.. Thus Con- 
stantius, who had, before this, possessed the provinces of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, became, in the year 353, sole lord 
of the Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 361, 
when he died at Mopsucrene, on the borders of Cilicia, as 
he was marching against Julian. None of these three bro- 
thers possessed the spirit and genius of their father. They 
all, indeed, followed his example, in continuing to abro- 
gate and efface the ancient superstitions of the Romans and 
other idolatrous nations, and to accelerate the progress of 
the Christian religion throughout the empire. This zeal 


rum servili more cruciatus adhibiti modum fecere.” The philosophers, whom Licinius 
is here said to have tormented, were, doubtless, the Christians, whom many, through ig- 
norance, looked upon as a philosophical sect. This passage of Aurelius has not been 
touched by the commentators, who are too generally more intent upon the knowledge of 
words, than of things. : ; 

(> ¢ It is more probable, that the principal design of this massacre was to recover the 
Provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and Achaia, which, in the division of the empire, Con- 
stantine the Great had given to young Dalmatius, son to his brother of the same name, 
and Pontus and Cappadocia, which he had granted to Annibalianus, the brother of young , 
Dalmatius. Be thats it will, Dr. Mosheim has attributed this massacre equally to the 
three sons of Constantine ;. whereas almost all authors agree that neither young Con- 
stantine, nor Constans, had any hand in it at all. 
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was, no doubt, laudable ; its end was excellent; but, in the 
neans used to accomplish it, there were many things wor- 
thy of blame. Se yo 

xu. This flourishing progress of the Christian religion 
Julian ae .WaS greatly interrupted, and the church reduced 
tempts the ¢e-ty the brink of destruction, when Julian, the son 
Christianity. of Julius Constantius, and the only ae 
branch of the imperial family, was placed at the head of af- 
fairs. This active and adventurous prince, after having 
been declared emperor by the army in the year 380, in 
consequence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, upon 
the death of Constantius, the year following, confirmed in 
the undivided possession of the empire. No event could 
be less favourable to the Christians. For though he had 


been ted fo in the principles of Christianity, yet he 


apostatized from that divine religion, and employed all his 
efforts to restore the expiring superstitions of polytheism to 
their former vigour, credit, andlustre. This apostacy of 
Julian, from the gospel of Christ to the worship ge the 
gods, was owing, partly, to his aversion to the Constantine 
family, who had imbrued their hands in the blood of his. 
father, brother, and kinsmen ; and partly to the artifices of 
the Platonic philosophers, who abused his credulity, and 
flattered his ambition, by fictitious miracles and pompous 
predictions. It is true, this prince seemed averse to the use 
of violence, in propagating superstition, and suppressing 
the truth; nay, he carried the appearances of moderation 
and impartiality so far, as to allow his subjects a full power 
of judging for themselves in religious matters, and of wor- 
shipping the Deity in the manner they thought the most 
rational. But, under this mask of moderation, he attacked 
Christianity with the utmost bitterness, and, at the same 
time, with the most consummate dexterity. By art and 
stratagem he undermined the church, removing the privi- 
leges that were granted to Christians and their spiritual ru- 
lers ; shutting up the schools in which they taught philoso- 
phy and the liberal arts; encouraging the sectaries and. 
schismatics, who brought dishonour upon the gospel by 
their divisions ; composing books against the Christians, 
and using a variety of other means to bring the religion of 
Jesus to ruin and contempt. Julian extended his views yet 
further, and was meditating projects of a still more formi- 
dable nature against the Christian church, which would 
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have felt, no doubt, the fatal and ruimous effects of his in- 
veterate hatred, if he had returned victorious from the 
Persian war, which he entered into immediately after his 
accession to the empire. But in this war, which was rash- 
ly undertaken and imprudently conducted, he fell by the 
lance of a Persian soldier, and expired in his tent, in the 
32d year of his age, having reigned alone, after the death 
of Constantius, twenty months." 
xu. It is to me just matter of surprise to find Julian 
placed, by many learned and judicious writers,° 
among the greatest heroes that shine forth in the 
annals of time ; nay, exalted above all the princes and le- 
gislators that have been distinguished by the wisdom of 
their government. Such writers must either be too far 
blinded by prejudice, to perceive the truth ; or, they must 
never have perused, with any degree of attention, those 
works of Julian that are still extant ; or, if neither of these 
be their case, they must, at least, be ignorant of that which 
‘constitutes true greatness. ‘The real character of Julian 
has few lines of that uncommon merit that has been attri- 
buted to it; for, if we set aside his genius, of which his 
works give no very high idea ; if we except, moreover, his 
military courage, his love of letters, and his acquaintance 
with that vain and fanatical philosophy, which was known 
by the name of modern Platonism, we shall find nothing 
remaining that is, im any measure, worthy of praise, or 
productive of esteem. Besides, the qualities now mentioned 
were, in him, counterbalanced by the most opprobrious 
defects. He was a slave to superstition, than which nothing 
is a more evident mark of a narrow soul, of a mean and 
abject spirit.. His thirst of glory and popular applause 
were excessive even to puerility ; his credulity and levity 
surpass the powers of description ; alow cunning, and a 
profound dissimulation and duplicity, had acquired, in his 
mind, the force of predominant habits ; and all this was 
accompanied with a total and perfect ignorance of true 


His character. 


d Fora full account of this emperor, it will be proper to consult, beside Tillemont and 
other common writers, La vie de Julien, par )’Abbe Bletterie, which is amost accurate 
and elegant production. See also The Life and Character of Julian, illustrated in'seven 
- dissertations, by Des Voeux, Ezech. Spanhem. Prafat. et adnot. ad opp. Juliani; and 


Fabricii, Lua Evangel. toti orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294, ; Vaan : 
e Montesquieu, in chap. x. of the xxivth book of his work, entitled, L'Esprit des loix, 


speaks of Julian in the following terms: “Il n’y a point eu apres lui de Prince plus 
digne de gouverner des hommes.” 
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philosophy.’ So that, though, in some things, Julian may 
be allowed to have excelled the sons of Constantine the 
Great, yet it must be grarited, on the other hand, that he 
was, in many respects, inferior to Constantine himself, 
whom, upon all occasions, he loads with the most licen- 
tious invectives, and treats with the utmost disdain. 

xiy. As Julian affected, in general, to appear moderate 
whetems a. W religious matters, unwilling to trouble any on 
remptin sain account of their faith, or to seem averse to any 
temple ot se- Sect ar party, so to the Jews, in particular, he ex- 
~~ tended so far the marks of his indulgence, as to 
permit them to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The 
Jews set about this important work ; from which, however, 
they were obliged to desist, before they had even begun to 


lay the foundations of the sacred edifice. For, while they 
were removing the rubbish, formidable balls of fire, issuing __ 
out of the ground with a dreadful noise, dispersed both the 


works and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes filled 
the spectators of this astonishing phenomenon with terror 
and dismay. ‘This signal event is attested in a manner 


that renders its evidence irresistible,* though, as usually — 


as in cases of that nature, the Christians have em- 
bellished it by augmenting rashly the number of the 


miracles that are supposed to have been wrought upon — 


that occasion. The causes of this phenomenon may fur- 
‘nish matter of dispute; and learned men have, in effect, 
been divided upon that point. All, however, who consider 
the matter with attention and impartiality, will perceive the 
strongest reasons for embracing the opmion of those who 
attribute this event to the almighty mterposition of the 
Supreme Being; nor do the arguments offered, by some, 
to prove it the effect of natural causes, or those alleged by 
others to persuade us that it was the result of artifice and 


the utmost facility." 


_ US Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Julian’s ignorance of the true philo- 
sophy, than his known attachment to the study of magic, which Dr. Mosheim has omit- 
ted in his enumeration of the defects and extravagances of this prince. ‘ 
g See Jo. Alb. Fabricii Lua Evang. toli orbit exoriens, p. 124, where all the testimonies 
i yale popenitle event are carefully assembled ; see also Moyle’s Posthumous Works, 
~p--101, &e. 
_h The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 
_ iv. p. 1257, against whom Cuper has taken the affirmative, and defended it in his Let- 
ters published by Bayer, p. 400. A most ingenious discourse has been published lately 
in defence of this miracle, by the learned Dr. Warburton, under the title of Julian ; or 
A discourse concerning the earthquake and fiery eruption, &e. in which the objections of 
Basnage are particularly examined and refuted. Wane 


imposture, contain any thing that may not be refuted with, 
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xv. Upon the death of Julian, the suffrages of the army 
were united in favour of Jovian, who, accordingly, re sate or 
succeeded him in the imperial dignity. After a tech" 
reign of seven months, Jovian died in the year %"™ 
364, and therefore had not time to execute any thing of 
importance.’ The emperors who succeeded him, in this 
century, were Valentinian I. Valens, Gratian, Valentinian 
dT. and Honorius, who professed Christianity, promoted its 
progress, and endeavoured, though not all with equal zeal, 
to root out entirely the Gentile superstitions. In this they 
were all surpassed by the last of the emperors who reigned 
in this century, viz. ‘Cheodosius the Great, who came to the 
empire in the year 379, and died in the year 395. As long 
as this prince lived, he exerted himself, in the most vigor- 
ous and effectual manner, in the extirpation of the pagan 

_ superstitions throughout all the provinces, and enacted se- 
vere laws and penalties against such as adhered to them. 
His sons Arcadius and Honorius pursued with zeal, and 

not without success, the same end; so that toward the con- 

_ clusion of this century, the Gentile religions declined apace, 


and had also no prospect left of recovering their primitive 


authority and splendour. | 

xvi. It is true, that, notwithstanding all this zeal and 
‘severity of the Christian emperors, there still re- genains o 
mained in several places, and especially in the ™&"™ 
remoter provinces, temples and religious rites consecrated 
to the service of the pagan deities. And indeed, when we 
look attentively into the matter, we shall find, that the 
execution of those rigorous laws, that were enacted against 
the worshippers of the gods, was rather levelled at the mul- 
titude, than at persons of eminence and distinction. For 
it appears, that, both during the reign, and after the death 
of Theodosius, many of the most honourable and important 
posts were filled by persons, whose aversion to Christiani- 
ty, and whose attachment to paganism, were sufficiently 
known. The example of Libanius alone is an evident 
proof of this ; since, notwithstanding his avowed and open 
enmity to the Christians, he was raised by Theodosius him- 
self to the high dignity of prefect, or chief of the Pretorian 
guards. It is extremely probable, therefore, that in the ex- 


i See Bletterie, Vie de Jovien, vol. ii. published at Paris in 1748, in which the Life of 
Julian, by the same author, is further illustrated, and some productions of that emperor 
translated into French. j ; 


Miceetatee Cher, 3:2 
it tes Ihde: Ot 


cution of the severe laws enacted against the pagans, there 
was an exception made in favour of philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and military leaders, on account of the important 
services which they were supposed to render to the state, 
and that they of consequence enjoyed more liberty m re- 
ligious matters, than the inferior orders of men. 
-xvu. This peculiar regard shown to the philosophers 
theetorts and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear surprismg 
‘fiherbiless’ when it is considered, that all the force of their 
christianity. oenius, and all the resources of their art were em- 
ployed against Christianity ; and that those very sages, 
whose schools were reputed of such utility to the state, 
were the very persons who opposed the progress of the 
truth with the greatest vehemence and contention of mind. 
Hierocles, the great ornament of the Platonic school, wrote, 
in the beginning of this century, two books against the 
Christians, in which he went so far as to draw a parallel 
between Jesus Christ and Apollonius Tyaneus. — This 
presumption was chastised with great spirit by Eusebius, 
in a particular treatise written expressly in answer to 
Hierocles. Lactantius. takes notice of another philosopher, 


jwho composed three books to detect the pretended errors 





time of Constantine the Great, beside the long and la- 
bdrious work which Julian wrote against the followers of 
Christ, Himerius' and Libanius, in their public harangues, 
and Eunapius, in his lives of the philosophers, exhausted 
all their rage and bitterness in their efforts to defame the 
Christian religion ; while the calumnies, that abounded in 
‘the discourses of the one, and the writings of the other, 
passed unpunished. Be 
xvut. ‘The prejudice which the Christian cause received, 
the prea. 10 this century, from the stratagems of these phi- 
tiechrstan LOSophers and rhetoricians, who were elated with 
ed trom the a presumptuous notion of their knowledge, and 
philosophers. 
was certainly very considerable. Many examples concur 
to prove this; and particularly that of Julian, who was se- 
duced by the artifices of these corrupt sophists. The effects 


of their disputes and declamations were not, indeed, the 


same upon all; some, who assumed the appearance of su- 


k Institut. Divin. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 535. 
1 See Photius Bibltoth. Cod. Cap. Ixv. p. 355. 


prepossessed with a bitter aversion to the gospel, 


Bet uo ek 
gas tes 
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the Christians, but does not mention his name. After — 


i 
Ast i 
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perior wisdom, and who, either from moderation or in- 
difference, professed to pursue a middle way in these reli- 
-gious controversies, composed matters in the following 
manner ; they gave so far their ear to the interpretations 
and discourses of the rhetoricians, as to form to themselves 
a middle kind of religion, between the ancient theology 
and the new doctrine that was now propagated in the em- 
pire; and they persuaded themselves, that the same truths 
which Christ taught, had been for a long time concealed, 
by the priests of the gods, under the veil of ceremonies, 
fables, and allegorical represenations." Of this number 
were Ammianus Miardellinis, a man of singular merit; 
Themistius, an orator highly distinguished by his uncom- 
mon eloquence and the eminence of his station; Chalcidi- 
us, a philosopher, and others, who were all of opinion, that 
the two religions, when properly interpreted and under- 
stood, agreed perfectly well in the main points; and that 
therefore, neues the religion of Christ, nor that of the 
gods, were to be treated with contempt. 
_ xix. The zeal and diligence with which Constantine and 
his successors exerted themselves in the cause of Pe: 
Christianity, and in extending the limits of the Cs 
church, prevent our surprise at the number of barbarous 
and uncivilized nations, which received the gospel." It 
appears highly probable, from many circumstances, that 
both the Greater and the Lesser Armenia were enlighten- 
ed with the knowledge of the truth, not long after the first 


7m This notion, absurdas it is, has been revived, in the most extravagant manner, 
‘in a work published at Harderwyk in Guelderland, in the year 1757, by Mr. Strucht- 
meyer, professor of eloquence and languages in that university. In this work, which 
bears the title of the Symbolical Hercules, the learned'and wrong-headed author main- 
tains, as he had also done in a preceding work, entitled, In Explication ofthe Pagan The-~ 
ology, that all the doctrines of Christianity were emblematically represented in the | 
heathen mythology; and not only so, but-that the inventors of that mythology knew 
that the Son of God was to descend upon earth ; believed in Christ as the only fountain 
of salvation ; were persuaded of his future incarnation, death, and resurrection; and 
had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the perusal of a Bible much older than 
either Moses or Abraham, &c. The pagan doctors, thus instructed, according to Mr. - 
_ Struchtmeyer, in the mysteries of Christianity, taught these truths under the veil of 
emblems, types, and figures. Jupiter, represented the true God; Juno, who was obsti- 
nate and ungovernable, was the emblem of the ancient Israel; the chaste Diana, was a. 
type of the Christian church ; Hercules was the figure, or forerunner of Christ ; Amphi- 
‘tryon, was Joseph ; the two serpents, that Hercules killed in his cradle, were the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, &c. Such are the principal lines of Mr. Struchtmeyer’s. system, 
which shows the sad havoc that a warm imagination, undirected by a just and solid 
judgment, makes in religion. It is, however, honourable perhaps to the present age, 
that a system, from which Ammianus Marcellinus and other philosophers of old derived 
applause, will be generally looked upon, at present, as entitling its restorer to a place in 
Bedlam. lint, 
n Gaudentii vita Philastrii, § 3. Philastrias, De hares. Pref. p. 5, edit. Fabricii So- 
crates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i, cap. xixe Georgius Cedrenus, Chronograph. p, 234, edit, Paris. 








rise of Christianity. The Armenian church was not, 


however, completely formed and established before this 
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century ; in the commencement of which Gregory, the son 


of Anax, who is commonly called the enlightener, from his 
having dispelled the darkness of the Armenian superstitions, — 


converted to Christianity 'Tiridates, king of Armenia, and 
all the nobles of his court. In consequence of this, Grego- 


ry was consecrated bishop of the Armenians, by Leontius 


_ bishop of Cappadocia, and his ministry was crowned with 
such success, that the whole province was soon converted 
_ to the Christian faith.° | 


xx. Toward the middle of this century, a certain person, © 


nt named Frumentius, came from Egypt to Abassia, 
abssines or OF Ethiopia, whose inhabitants derived the name 
ames of Axumite from Axuma, the capital city of that 
country. He made known among this people the gospel 
of Christ, and administered the sacrament of baptism to 
their king, and to several persons of the first distinction at 
his court. As Frumentius was returning from hence into 
Egypt, he received consecration as the first bishop of the 
Axumite, or Ethiopians, from Athanasius. And this is the 
reason why the Ethiopian church has, even to our times, 


been considered as the daughter of the Alexandrian, from — 


which it also receives its bishop.” dees 
The light of the gospel was introduced into Iberia, a 
and Geo. Province of Asia, now called Georgia, in the fol- 
glans lowing manner; a certain woman was carried 





into that country as a captive, during the reign of Constan- _ 


tine the Great, and. by the grandeur of her miracles, and 


the remarkable sanctity of her life and manners, she made 


such an impression upon the king and queen, that they _ 


abandoned their false gods, embraced the faith of the gos- 
pel, and sent to Constantinople for proper persons to give 
them and their people a more satisfactory and complete 
knowledge of the Christian religion.‘ 


o Narratio de rebus Armenie in France Comdefisii Auctario Biblioth. Patrum Grecor. 
tom. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lequien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 419, 1356. Jo. Joach. 
Schroderi Thesaur. ligue Armeme, p. 149. 

p Athanasius, Apolog. ad Constantiwm, tom. i. opp. part ii, p. 315, edit. Benedict. So- 
erateset Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. book i. ch. xix. of the former, book ii. ch. xxiv. of the 
latter. Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxiti. p. 54. Ludolf. Comment. ad Hist. 
Ethiopic. p. 281. Hier. Lobo, Voyage d’ Abyssinie, tom. ii. p. 13. Justus Fontaninus, 
Fist. Litter. Aquileie, p. i74. ’ 

gq Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. x. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib, ii. cap. v..Lequien, 
Oriens Chris. tom. 1. p. 1333. 7 WW 
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-_xxt. A considerable part of the Goths, who had inhabit- 
ed Thrace, Mesia, and Dacia, had received the ~ 
_ knowledge and embraced the doctrines of Chris- “ °"” 
_tianity before this century ; and ‘Theophilus, their bishop, 
was present at the council of Nice. Constantine the Great, 
after having vanquished them and the Sarmatians, enga- 
ged great numbers of them to become Christians.” But still 
 alarge body continued in their attachment to their ancient 
superstition, until the time of the emperor Valens. This 
prince permitted them indeed, to pass the Danube, and to 
inhabit Dacia, Meesia, and ‘Thrace; but it was on condition, 
that they should live in subjection to the Roman laws, and 





_ embrace the profession of Christianity, which condition 


was accepted by their king Fritigern. 'The celebrated 
Ulphilus, bishop of those Goths, who dwelt m Mesia, 
lived in this century, and distinguished himself much by _ 
his genius and piety. Among other eminent services _ 
which he rendered to his country, he invented a set of 
letters for their peculiar use, and translated the Scriptures Se 
into the Gothic language.’ | A 

xxu. There remained still, in the European provinces, 
an incredible number of persons who adhered to among ne 
_ the worship of the gods; and though the Christian °°" 


_ .bishops continued their pious efforts to gain them over to 


the gospel, yet the success was, by no means, proportion- 
_able to their diligence and zeal, and the work of conversion 
went on but slowly. In Gaul, the great and venerable 
Martin, bishop of Tours, set about this important work 
with tolerable success. For, in his various voyages among 
the Gauls, he converted many, every where, by the energy 
of his discourses, and by the power of his miracles, if we 
may rely upon the testimony of Sulpitius Severus in this 
matter. He destroyed also the temples of the gods, pulled 
down their statues," and on all these accounts merited the 
high and honourable title of Apostle of the Gauls. 


r Socrat. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

s Socrat. Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xsxiii. Lequien, Oriens Chris, tom. i. p, 1240. 
“Eric. Benzelius, Pref. ad Quatuor Evangelia Gothica, que Ulphile tribuntur, cap. vy. 
p. Xviii. published at Oxford, in the year 1750, in 4to. 

t Jo. Jac. Mascovii Historia Germanorum, tom. i. p. 317, tom. ii, not. p. 49. Acta 

SS. Marti, tom. iii. p. 619. Benzelius, loc. citat. cap. viii. p. xxx. 

u See Sulpit. Severus, Dial. i. De Vita Martini, cap. xiii. p. 20, cap. xv. p. 22, cap. 

xvii. p, 23. Dial. ii, p. 106, edit. Hier. a Prato, Verona, 1741, : 


, 
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xxi. There is no doubt, but that the victories of Con- 
stantine the Great, the fear of punishment, and 

“The causes ° . . . 
of so many the desire of pleasing this mighty conqueror, and 
; his imperial successors, were the weighty argu- 
ments that moved whole nations, as well as particular per- 
sons, to embrace Christianity. None, however, that have 
any acquaintance with the transactions of this period of 
time, will attribute the whole progress of Christianity to 
these causes. For it is undeniably manifest, that the mde- 
fatigable zeal of the bishops, and other pious men, the 
innocence and sanctity which shone forth with such lustre 
in the lives of many Christians, the translations that were 
published of the sacred writings, and the intrinsic beauty 
and excellence of the Christian religion, made as strong 
and deep impressions upon some, as worldly views and 

selfish considerations did upon others. 
__ As to the miracles attributed to Antony, Paul the hermit, 
and Martin, I give them up without the least difficulty, and 
join with those who treat these pretended prodigies with 
the contempt they deserve.” I am also willing to grant, 
that many events have been rashly esteemed miraculous, 
which were the result of the ordinary laws of nature; and 
also that several pious frauds have been imprudently made 
use of, to give new degrees of weight and dignity to the 
Christian cause. But I cannot, on the other hand, assent 
to the opinions of those who maintain, that, in this century, 
miracles had entirely ceased; and that at this period, the 
Christian church was not favoured with any extraordinary 
or supernatural mark of a divine power engaged in its 

cause.” 

xxiv. ‘The Christians who lived under the Roman govern- 
Persecutions Ment was not afflicted with any severe calamities 
_ofesi’ from the time of Constantine the Great, except 
those which they suffered during the troubles and commo- 
tions raised by Licinius, and under the transitory reign of 
Julian. Their tranquillity however was, at different times, 
disturbed in several places. Among others, Athanaric, 
king of the Goths, persecuted, for some time, with bitter- 


w Hier. a Prato, in his preface to Sulpitius Severus, p. 13, disputes warmly in favour 
of the riiracles of Martin, and also of the other prodigies of this century. 

x See Eusebius’s book against Hierocles, ch. iv. p. 431, edit. Olearii; as also Henr. 
Dodwell, Diss. ii. in Irenewm, § 55, p. 195. 3" See Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry into 
ihe Miraculous Powers, which are said to have subsisted in the Christian Church, &c. in 
which a yery different opinion is maintained. Sce, however, on the other side, the 
answers of Church and Dodvwell to Middleton’s Inquiry. 
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ness, that part of the Gothic nation which had embraced 
Christianity.” In the remoter provinces, the pagans often 
defended their ancient superstitions by the force of arms, 


and massacred the Christians, who, in the propagation of 


their religion, were not always sufficiently attentive, either 


to the rules of prudence, or the dictates of humanity.’ The 
Christians who lived beyond the limits of the Roman 


empire, had a harder fate. Sapor Il. king of Persia, 
vented his rage against those of his dominions in three 


dreadful persecutions. The first of these happened in the 


18th year of the reign of that prince; the second, in the 
30th, and the third, in the 31st year of the same reign. This 


last was the ‘most cruel and destructive of the three; it 


-earried off an incredible number of Christians, and con- 
tinued during the space of forty years, having commenced 


in the year 330, and ceased only in 370. It was not, how- 


ever, the religion of the Christians, but the ill grounded | 


suspicion of their treasonable designs against the state, that 


drew upon them this terrible calamity. Yor the magi and 


the Jews persuaded the Persian monarch, that all the Chris- 


_tians were devoted to the interests of the Roman emperor, 


and ‘that Symeon, archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
sent to Constantinople intelligence of all that passed in 
Persia.* | ; 


__y See Theodor. Ruinarti Acta martyr. sincera, and there Acta S. Sabo, p. 598. 


z See Ambrosius, De Officiis, lib. i. cap. xlii. § 17. 

a See Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. i. xili. There is a particular and express 
account of this persecution in the Bibliothec. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. p. 6, 
16, 181, tom. iii. p. 52, with which it will be proper to compare the preface of the learned 


- Asseman, to his Acta martyrum oriental. et occidental. published in two volumes, in folio, 


at Rome, in the year 1748; as this author has published the Persian Martyrology, in Sy- 


_ yiac, with a Latin translation, and enriched this valuable work with many excellent ob- 


servations. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHICH CONTAINS THE HISTORY OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Puitotoey, eloquence, poetry, and history, were the 
the state or Dranches of science particularly cultivated at this 
teaming» time, by those, among the Greeks and Latins, 
who were desirous to make a figure in the learned world. 
But though several persons of both nations acquired a cer- 
tain degree of reputation by their literary pursuits, yet 
they came all far short of the summit of fame. The best 
poets of this period, such as Ausonius, appear insipid, harsh, 
‘and inelegant, when compared with the sublime bards of 
the Augustan age. ‘The rhetoricians, departing now from 
the noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, mstructed 
the youth in the fallacious art of pompous declamation ; 
and the greatest part of the historical writers were more 
set upon hilellshive their narrations with vain and tawdry 
ornaments, than upon rendering them interesting by their 
order, perspicuity, and truth. 

u1. Almost all the philosophers of this age were of that 
the proves SCC’ Which we have already distinguished by the 

° progress, ° ° 

crtrepiaonie title of modern platonics. It is not therefore sur- 

prising, that we find the principles of platonism in 
all the writings of the Christians. 'The number, however, 
of these philosophers was not so considerable in the west 
as in the eastern countries. Jamblichus of Chalcis ex- 
plained, in Syria, the philosophy of Plato, or rather pro- 
pagated his own particular opinions under that respectable 
name. He was an obscure and credulous man, and his 
turn of mind was highly superstitious and chimerical, as 
his writmgs abundantly testify. His successors were, 


{3b Dr. Mosheim speaks here of only one Jamblichus, though there were three 
persons who bore that name. _ It is not easy to determine which of them was the author 
of those works that have reached our times under the name of Jamblichus ; but whoever 
it bert does not certainly deserve so mean a character as our learned historian here 
gives him. * 


ry 
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Aiidesius, Maximus, and others, whose follies and puerili- 
ties are exposed, at length, by Eunapius. Hypatia, a 
female philosopher of distinguished merit and learning, 
Isidorus, Olympiodorus, Synesius, afterward a semi-chris- 
tian, with others of inferior reputation, were the principal 
persons concerned in propagating this new modification of 


platonism. = 


us. As the emperor Julian was passionately attached to 
this sect, which his writings abundantly prove, he 
employed every method to increase its authority 
and lustre, and for that purpose, engaged in its cause 
several men of learning and genius, who vied with each 
other in exalting its merit and excellence.’ But after his 


Its fate. 


death, a dreadful storm of persecution arose, under the 


reign of Valentinian, against the platonists; many of 
whom, being accused of magical practices, and other hein- 
ous crimes, were capitally convicted. During these com- 
motions, Maximus, the master and favourite of Julian, by 
whose persuasions this emperor had been:engaged to re- 
nounce Christianity, and to apply himself to the study of 
magic, was put to death with several others." It is proba- 
ble indeed, that the friendship and intimacy that had sub- 
sisted between the apostate emperor and these pretended 
sages were greater crimes, in the eye of Valentmian, than 
either their philosophical system or their magic arts. And 
hence it happened, that such of the sect as lived at a dis- 
tance from he court, were not involved in the dangers or 
calamities of this persecution. 

tv. From the time of Constantine the Great, the Chris- 
tians applied themselves with more zeal and dili- qe state 
gence to the study of philosophy and of the liberal (assez 
arts, than they had formerly done. ‘The emperors °"*H"* 
encouraged this taste for the sciences, and left no means 
unemployed to excite and maintain a spirit of literary emu- 
lation among the professors of Christianity. For this pur- 
pose, schools were established in many cities. Libraries 
were also erected, and men of learning and genius were 
nobly recompensed by the honours and advantages that 


c See the learned Baron Ezekiel Spanheim’s Preface to the works of Julian; and that 
also which he has prefixed to his French translation of Julian’s Cwsars, p. 111, and his 
annotations to the latter, p. 234; see also Bletterie, Vie del Empereur Julien, lib.i. p. 26. 

ad Ammian. Marcellin. Historiarwm, lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 556, edit. Valesii. Bletterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 30-—155, 159, and Vie de Jovien, tom. 1. p. 194. 
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were attached to the culture of the sciences and arts.° All 
this was indispensably necessary to the successful execution 
of the scheme that was laid for abrogating, by degrees, the 
worship of the gods. For the ancient religion was main- 
tained, and its credit supported, by the erudition and talents 


which distinguished in so many places the sages of pagan- © 


ism. And there was just reason to apprehend that the 
truth might suffer, if the Christian youth, for want of proper 
masters and instructers of their own religion, should have 


recourse, for their education, to the schools of the pagan 


philosophers and rhetoricians. 
v. From what has been here said concerning the state 
_.. Of learning among the Christians, we would not 
Many illite- 5 . A | 
rate Chris- have any conclude, that an acquaintance with the 
f sciences was become universal in the church of 
Christ. For as yet there was no law enacted, which exclu- 
ded the ignorant and illiterate from ecclesiastical prefer- 


ments and oflices; and it is certain, that the greatest part, | 
both of the bishops and presbyters, were men entirely des- 


titute of all learning and education. Beside, that savage 


and illiterate party, who looked upon ail sorts of erudition, 


particularly that of a philosophical kind, as pernicious and 


even destructive to true piety and religion, increased both  - 


in number and authority. ‘The ascetics, monks, and her- 
mits, augmented the strength of this barbarous faction; and 


not only the women, but also all who took solemn looks, - 


sordid garments, and a love of solitude for real piety, and im 


this number we comprehend the generality of mankind, — 


were vehemently prepossessed in their favour. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONCERNING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, AND THE CHRISTIAN 
7 DOCTORS, DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. Constantine the Great made no essential alterations 
‘the form or 10 the form of government that took place in the 
govows. Christian church before his time; he only corrected 
tian church it in some particulars, and gave it a greater extent. 


e See Godofred, ad Codicis Theodos. titulos de professoribus et artibus liberalibus. Franc. — 


Balduinus in Constantino M. p. 122. Herm. Couringii Dissert. de studiis Rome et Con- 
stantinop. at the end of his Antiquitates Academece. ; 
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For, though he permitted the church to remain a body 
politic distinct from that of the state, as it had formerly 
been, yet he assumed to himself the supreme power over 
this sacred body, and the right of modelling and governing 
it in such a manner, as shculd be most conducive to the 
public good. This right he enjoyed without any opposition, 
as none of the bishops presumed io call his authority in 
question. The people therefore continued, as usual, to 
choose freely their bishops and their teachers. The bishop 
governed the church, and managed the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the city or district, where he presided, in council with 
the presbyters, and with a due regard to the suffrages of 
the whole assembly of the people. The provincial 
bishops, assembled in council, deliberated together con- 
cerning those matters that related to the interests of the 
churches of a whole province, as also concerning religious 
controversies, the forms and rites of divine service, and — 
other things of like moment. ‘To these lesser councils 
which were composed of the ecclesiastical deputies, of one — 
or more provinces, were afterward added ecumenical — 
councils, consisting of commissioners from all the churches 
in the Christian world, and which, consequently, repre- 
sented the church universal. ‘These were established by 
the authority of the emperor, who assembled the first of 
these universal councils at Nice. This prince thought it 
equitable, that questions of superior importance, and such 
as intimately concerned the interests of Christianity in 
general, should be examined and ‘decided in assemblies 
that represented the whole body of the Christian church ; 
and in this it is ey probable, that his judgment was di- 
rected by that of the bishops. ‘There were never, indeed, 
any councils held, which could, with strict propriety, be 
- ealled universal ; those, however, whose laws and decrees 
1 were approved and admitted by the universal church, or 
~ the greatest part of that sacred body, are commonly called 
ecumenical or general councils. Bee: 

u. The rights and privileges of the several ecclesiastical 
orders were, however, gradually changed and di- — changesin- 
minished, from the time that the church began to jyece the 
be torn with divisions, and agitated with those t\ctu ‘ers 
violent dissensions and tumults, to which the elec- pccbue 

tions of bishops, the diversity of religious opinions, and 
other things of alike nature, too frequently gave rise. In 
these religious quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the 


a 
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court for protection and succour; and thereby furnished 
the emperors with a favourable opportunity of setting limits 
to the power of .the bishops, of infringing the liberties of 
the people, and of modifying, in various ways, the ancient 
‘customs according to their pleasure. And indeed, even 
the bishops themselves, whose opulence and authority were 
considerably increased since the reign of Constantine, 
began to introduce, gradually, innovations into the forms of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and to change the ancient govern- 
‘ment of the church. Their first step was an entire exclu- 
sion oi the people from all part in the administration of ec- 


clesiastical affairs ; and afterward, they, by degrees, divested . 
even the presbyters of their ancient privileges and their _ 


primitive authority, that they might have no importunate 

rotestors to control their ambition, or oppose their proceed- 
‘ings; and principally, that they might either engross to 
themselves, or distribute as they thought proper, the pos- 


sessions and revenues of the church. Hence it came to 


pass, that, at the conclusion of this century, there remained 
no more than a mere shadow of the ancient government of 
the church. Many of the privileges which had formerly 


belonged to the presbyters and people, were usurped by 


the bishops; and many of the rights, which had been for- 
merly vested in the universal church, were transferred to 
the emperors, and to subordinate officers and magistrates. 
am. Constantine the Great, in order to prevent civil com- 
qheeccesi. Motions, and to fix his authority upon solid and 
astical < stable foundations, made several changes, not 
moddiiame Olly in the laws of the empire, but also m the 
eles form of the Roman government.’ And as there 
were many important reasons, which mduced him to suit 
the administration of the church to these changes in the civil 
constitution, this necessarily introduced among the bishops 
new degrees of emimence and rank. ‘Three prelates had, 
before this, enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence over 
the rest of the episcopal order, viz. the bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria; and to these the bids of Con- 
stantinople was added, when the imperial residence was 
transferred to that city. ‘These four prelates answered to 
the four pretorian prefecis created by Constantine ; and it 
is possible that, in this very century, they were 
distinguished by the Jewish title of patriarchs. 


Patriarchs. 


f{ See Bos. Histoire de ta monarchie Francoise, tom. i. p. 64. Giannone, Histoire de 
Naples, tom. i. p. 94, 152. 
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' After these followed the exarchs, who had the in- ™™* 
spection over several provinces, and answered to the a 
pomtment of certain civil officers who bore the same title. 
In a lower class were the metropolitans, who had only the 
goverment of one province, under whom were 
the archbishops, whose inspection was confined to 
certain districts. In this gradation, the bishops 
brought up the rear; the sphere of their authority was not, 
in all places, equally extensive ; being in some considerably 
ample, and in others confined within narrow limits. To 
these various ecclesiastical orders, we might add that of 
the chorepiscopi, or superintendent® of the country 
churches ; but this order was, in most places, suppressed 
by the bishops, with a design to extend their own authority, 
and enlarge the sphere of their power and jurisdiction. 

iv. The administration of the church was divided, by 
Constantine himself, into an external and an inter-  theaaminis 
nalinspection.” The latter, which was committed {R00} tivice 
to bishops and councils, related to religious con- {ana inter 
troveries ; the forms of divine worship; the ™* 
officers of the priests ; the vices of the ecclesiastical or- 
ders, &c. ‘The external administration of the church the 
emperor assumed to himself. This comprehended all 
those things, that relate to the owiward state and dis- 
discipline of the church; it likewise extended to all con- 
tests and debates that should arise between the ministers 
of the church, superior as well as inferior, concerning their 
possessions, their reputation, their righis and privileges, 
their offences against the laws, and things of a like nature; 
but no controversies that related to matters purely reli- 
gious were cognizable by this external inspection. In con- 
sequence of this artful division of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, Constantine and his successors called councils, pre- 
sided in them, appointed the judges of religious controver- 
sies, terminated the diiferences which arose between the 
bishops and the people, fixed the limits of the ecclesiastical 

rovinces, took cognizance of the civil causes that subsisted 
bees the ministers of the church, and punished the 
crimes committed against the laws by the ordinary judges 


Archbishops; 
Bishops. 


_ g This appears from several passages in the useful work of Lud. Thomassinus, entitled, 
Disciplina Ecclesiv vet. ef nove circa beneficia, tom. i. 
h Euseb. De vita Constaniini, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 536. 
i See the impecial laws both in Justinian’s Code, and in the Theodosian ; as also Go- 
dofred, ad Codic. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 55, 58, 333, &e. 
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appointed for that purpose ; giving over all causes purely 
ecclesiastical to the cognizance of bishops and councils. 
But this famous division of the administration of the 
church was never explained with perspicuity, nor determi- 
ned with a sufficient degree of accuracy and precision ; so 
that both in this and the following centuries, we find many 
transactions that seem absolutely inconsistent with it. We 
find the emperors, for example, frequently determining 
matters purely ecclesiastical, and that belonged to the z- 
ternal jurisdiction of the church; and, on the other hand, 
nothing is more frequent than the decisions of bishops and 
councils concernifig things that relate merely to the ez- 
ternal iorm and government of the church. 
vy. in the episcopal order, the bishop of Rome was the 
whe rankana OFSt mm rank, and was distinguished by a sort of 
signe pre-eminence over all other prelates. Prejudices 
ioe arising from a great variety of causes, contributed 
to establish this superiorty ; but it was chiefly owing to 
certain circumstances of grandeur and opulence, by which 
mortals, for themost part, from their ideas of pre-eminence 
and dignity, and which they generally confound with the 
reasons of a just and legal authority. The bishop of 
Rome surpassed all his brethren in the magnificence and 
splendour of the church over which he presided; in 
the riches of his revenues and possessions ; in the num- 
_ ber and variety of his ministers; in his credit with the 
people ; and in his sumptuous and splendid manner of liv- . 
ing.“ These dazzling marks-of human power, these am- 
biguous proofs of true greatness and felicity, had such a 
mighty influence upon the minds of the multitude, that the 
see of Rome became, in this century, a most seducing ob- 
ject of sacerdotal ambition. Hence it happened, that 
_ when a new pontiff was to be elected by the sufirages of the 
_presbyters and the people, the city of Rome was generally 
agitated with dissensions, tumults, and cabals, whose con- 
‘sequences were often deplorable and fatal. The intrigues 
and disturbances that prevailed in that city in the year 366, 
when upon the death of Liberius, another pontiff was to be 
chosen in his place, are a sufficient proof of what we have 
now advanced. Upon this occasion, one faction elected 
Damasus to that high dignity, while the opposite party 


k Ammianus Marcellinus gives a striking description of the luxury in which the hishops 
of Rome lived, Hist. lib. xxvii. cap. iii, p. 337. 
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chose Ursicinus, a deacon of the vacant church, to succeed” 
Liberius. This double election gave rise to a dangerous 
schism, and to a sort of civil war within the city of Rome, 
which was carried on with the utmost barbarity and fury, 
and produced the most cruel massacres and desolations. 
This inhuman contest ended in the victory of Damasus ; 
but whether his cause was more just than that of Ursici- 
nus, is aquestion not so easy to determine.’ Neither of the 
two indeed seem to have been possessed of such principles 
as constitute a good Christian, much less of that exemplary 
virtue that should distinguish a Christian bishop. 

vi. Notwithstanding the pomp and splendour that sur- 
rounded the Roman see, it is however certain, the jimir ot 
that the bishops of that city had not acquired, in. "ho". 
this century, that pre-eminence of power and jurisdiction 
-in the church which they afterward enjoyed. In the ec- 
clesiastical commonwealth, they were indeed the most emi: 
nent order of citizens ; but still they were citizens as well 
as their brethren, and subject like them to the edicts and 
laws ofthe emperors.. All religious causes of extraordinary 
importance were examined and determined, either by 
judges appointed by the emperors, or in councils assembled 
for that purpose, while those of inferior moment were de- 
cided in each district by its respective bishop, ‘The eccle- 
siastical laws were enacted either by the emperor or by 
councils. None of the bishops acknowledged, that they 
derived their authority from the permission and appoint- 
ment of the bishop of Rome, or that they were created 
bishops by the favour of the apostolic see. On the contra- 
ry, they all maintained, that they were the ambassadors 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their authority was 
derived from above." It must however be observed, that 
even in this century, several of those steps were laid, by 
which the bishops of Rome mounted afterward tothe sum- 
mit of ecclesiastical power and despotism. ‘These steps 
were partly laid by the imprudence of the emperors, part- 
ly by the dexterity of the Roman prelates themselves, and 
partly by the inconsiderate zeal and precipitate judgment 


1 Among the other writers of the papal history, see Bower’s History of the Popes, vol. 


3. p» 180, 181, 182. : 
: po uaiewio desire an ampler account of this matter, may consult Petr. de Marca, 
De concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii. Du Pin, De antiqua Ecclesia disciplina ; and the very 


jJearned and judicious work of Blondel, De la Primoute dans PEglise. 
VOL, I. 2: 
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of certain bishops." The fourth canon of the council held _ 
at Sardis in the year 347, is considered, by the votaries of 
the Roman pontiff, as the principal step to his sovereign- 
ty in the church; but in my opinion it ought by no 
gmeans to be looked upon in this point of view. For 
not to insist upon the reasons that prove the authority 
of this council to be extremely dubious, nor upon those 
which have induced some to regard its laws as grossly cor- 
rupted, and others, to consider them as entirely fictitious 
and spurious,’ it will be sufficient to observe the impossi- 
bility of proving by the canon in question, that the bishops 
of Sardis were of opinion, that, in all cases, an appeal might 
be made to the bishop of Rome, in quality of supreme 
judge.” But supposing, for a moment, that this was their 
opinion, what would follow? surely, that pretext for assu- 
ming a supreme authority must be very slender, which 
arises only from the decree of one obscure council. 
vir. Constantine the Great, by removing the seat of the 
. empire to Byzantium, and building the city of 
The authority Constantinople, raised up, in the bishop of this 
of Constant new metropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman 
crease. pontiff, and a bulwark, which menaced a vigorous 
opposition to his growing authority. For, as the emperor, 
in order to render Constantinople a second Rome, enrich- 
ed it with all the rights and privileges, honours and orna- 
ments of the ancient capital of the world; so its bishop, 
measuring his own dignity and rank by the magnificence © 
of the new city, and its eminence, as the august residence 


{= n The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipitation of the bishops, weresin- 
gularly discovered in the following event, which favoured extremely the rise and the 
ambition of the Roman pontiff. About the year 372, Valentinian enacted a law, em- 
powering the bishop of Rome to examine and judge other bishops, that religious disputes 
might not be decided by profane or secular judges. The bishops assembled in council 
at Rome in 378, not considering the fatal consequences that must arise from this impru- 
dent law, both to themselves and to the church, declared their approbation of it in the 
strongest terms, and recommended the execution of it in an address to the emperor Gra- 
tian. Some think indeed that this law empowered the Roman bishop to judge only the 
bishops within the limits of his jurisdiction, i. e. those of the suburbicarian provinces, 
Others are of opinion, that this power was given only for a time, and extended to those 
bishops alone, who were concerned in the present schism. This last notion seems pro- 
ae 3 but still this privilege was an excellent instrument in the hands of sacerdotal 
ambition. 

o See Mich. Geddes, Diss. de canonibus Sardicensibus, which is to be found in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts, tom. ii. p. 415. 

f= p The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, supposing it genuine and authentic, 
related only to the particular case of a bishop’s being deposed by the neighbouring 
prelates, and demanding a permission to make his defence. In that case, this canon 
prohibited the election of a successor to the deposed bishop, before that the bishop of 
Rome had examined the cause, and pronounced sentence thereupon. ; Rebs 
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ofthe emperor, assumed an equal degree of dignity with the 
bishop of Rome, and claimed a superiority over all the rest 
of the episcopal order. Nor did the emperors disapprove of 
these high pretensions, since they considered their own 
dignity as connected, in a certain measure, with that of 
the bishop of their imperial city. Accordingly, ina council 
held at Constantinople, in the year 381, by the authority 
of ‘Theodosius the Great, the bishop of that city was, during 
the absence of the bishop of Alexandria, and against the 
consent of the Roman prelate, placed, by the third canon of 
that council, in the first rank after the bishop of Rome, 
and, consequently, above those of Alexandria and Antioch. 
Nectarius was the first bishop who enjoyed these new ho- 
' nours accumulated upon the see of Constantinople. His 
successor, the celebrated John Chrysostom, extended still 
further the privileges of that see, and submitted to its ju- 
risdiction at hice. Asia, and Pontus ;3 nor were the suc- 
ceeding bishops of that imperial city destitute of a fervent 
zeal to augment their privileges, and to extend their do- 
minion. 
This certain revolution in the ecclesiastical government, 
and this unexpected promotion of the bishop of Byzantium 
to a higher rank, to the detriment of other prelates of the 
first eminence in the church, were productive of the most 
disagreeable effects. For this promotion not only filled the 
bishops of Alexandria with the bitterest aversion to those 
of Constantinople, but also excited those deplorable con- 
tensions and disputes between these latter andthe Roman 
pontiffs, which were carried on, for many ages, with such 
various success, and concluded, at length, in the entire se- 
paration of the Latin and Greek churches. 
vit. The additions made by the emperors and others te 
the wealth, honours, and advantages of the cler- rye vices or 
gy, were followed with a proportionable augmen- "°"'"®”- 
tation of vices and luxury, particularly among those of 
_ that sacred order, who lived in great and opulent cities ; 
and that many such additions were made to that order af- 
ter the time of Constantine, is a matter that admits of no 
dispute. The bishops, on the one hand, contended with 


- qSee Petr. de Marea, Diss. de Constantinop. Patriarchatus institutione, which is sub- 
joined to his book, De concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii. Mich. Lequien Oriens, Christianus, 
tom. i. p. 15. See also An account of the government of the Christian church for the first 
sinduindred years, by Dr. Parker, bishop of Oxford, p. 245. 
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each other, in the most scandalous manner, concerning the 
extent of theirrespective jurisdictions, while, on the other, 
they trampled upon the rights of the people, violated the 
privileges of the inferior ministers, and imitated, in their 
conduct and in their manner of living, the arrogance, vo- 


luptuousness, and luxury of magistrates and princes.’ This - 


pernicious example was soon folloy vd by the several ec- 
clesiastical orders. ‘The presbyters, in many places, assu- 


med an equality with the bishops in point of rank and au-- 


thority. We find also many complaints made at this time 
of the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. 'Those more 
' particularly of the presbyters and deacons, who filled the 
first stations of these orders, carried their pretensions to an 
extravagant length, and were offended at the notion of be- 
ing placed upon an equal footing with their colleagues. 
Forthis reason they not only assumed the titles of archpres- 


byters and archdeacons, but also claimed a degree of au-. 


thority and power much superior to that which was vested 
in the other members of their respective orders. 
1x. Several writers of great reputation lived in this cen- 
Thefamous tury, and were shining ornaments to the countries 
“reckwriters: to which they belonged. Among those that flou- 
tished in Greece and in the eastern provinces, the follow- 
ing seem to deserve the first rank. 
Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, a 


man of immense reading, justly famous for his profound. 


knowledge of ecclesiastical history, and singularly versed 
in other branches of literature, more especially in all the 
different parts of sacred erudition. ‘These eminent talents 
and acquisitions were, however, accompanied with errors 
and defects, and he is said to have inclined toward the sen- 
timents of those who look upon the three persons in the 
Godhead as different from each other in rank and dignity. 
Some have represented this learned prelate as a thorough 
Arian, but without foundation; if by an Arian be meant 


one who embraces the doctrines taught by Arius, presby- 


ter of Alexandria. 


r See Sulpit. Sever. Hist. Sacr. lib. 1. cap. xxiii. p. 74, lib. ii. cap. xxxii. p. 248, cap: 
li. p. 292. Dialog: i. cap. xxi. p. 426. Add to this the account given by Clarkson, in 
his Discourse upon Liturgies, p. 228, of the corrupt and profligate manners of the clergy, 
and particularly, of the unbounded ambition of the bishops, to enlarge the sphere of 
their influence and authority. 

s No writer has accused Eusebius of Arianism, with more bitterness and erudition, 
than Le Clere, in the second of his Epistole Eccles. et Critice, which are subjoined ta, 
his Ars Critica, and Natalis Alexander,Hist. Recles. Nov. T. See. iv. Diss. xvii. p. 205: 
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Peter of Alexandria, who is mentioned by Eusebius with 
the highest encomiums.' | 

Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, celebrated on ac-. 
count of his learned and pious labours, and particularly 
famous for his warm and vigorous opposition to the 
Arians.” | 

Basil, surnamed the Great, bishop of Czsarea, who, in 
point of genius, controversial skiil, and a rich and flowing 
eloquence, was surpassed by very few in this century.” 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, who has left some catecheti- 
cal discourses, which he delivered in that city; he has been 
accused by many of intimate connexions with the semi- 
arians.* 

John, surnamed Chrysostom, on account of his extraor- 
dinary eloquence, a man of a noble genius, governed suc- 
cessively the churches of Antioch and Constantinople,’ and 
left behind him several monuments of his profound and 
extensive erudition; as also discourses,* which he had 
preached with vast applause, and which are yet extant. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Saiamis, in the isle of Cyprus, 
who wrote a book against all the heresies that had sprung 
up in the church until his time. ‘This work has little or no 
reputation, as it is full of maccuracies and errors, and dis- 
covers almost in every page the levity and ignorance of its 
author.* 

Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, who have 
obtained a very honourable place among the celebrated 
theological and polemic writers of this century, and not 


All, however, that these writers prove is, that Eusebius maintained, that there was a 

certain disparity and subordination between the persons of the Godhead. And suppose 

this to have been his opinion, it will not foliow from thence that he was an Arian, unless 
_ that word be taken in a very extensive andimproper sense. Nothing is more common 

than the abusive application of this term to persons, who have held opinions quite oppo- 

site to those of Arius, though perhaps they may have erred in other respects. 

 t Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi. = 

u Eusebius Renaudotus, in his History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 83, has col- 
lected all the accounts which the oriental writers give of Athanasius, of whose works 
the learned and justly celebrated benedictine, Bernard Montfaucon, has given a splendid 
edition in three volumes in folio. 

w The works of Basil were published at Paris, in three volumes folio, by Julian Gar- 
nier, a learned benedictine. 

x The later editions of the works of this prelate, are those published by Mr. Milles 
and by Augustus Touttee, a benedictine monk. : 

y It must not be understood by this, that Chrysostom was: bishop of both these 
churches, he was preacher at Antioch, a function indeed, which before him was always 
attached to the episcopal dignity, and afterward patriarch of Constantinople. 

z The best edition of the works of Chrysostom, is that published by Montfaucon, in 
eleven volumes folio, 

a. The works of Epiphanius have been translated into Latin, and published, with notes, 
by the learned Petau. His life written by Gervas, appeared at Paris, in 1738, in 4to. 
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without foundation, as their works sufficiently testify.’ 
Their reputation, indeed, would have been yet more 
confirmed, had they been less attached to the writings 
of Origen,‘ and less infected with the false and vicious elo- 
quence of the sophists. : is 

Ephraim, the Syrian, who has acquired an immortal 
name by the sanctity of his conversation and manners, and 
by the multitude of those excellent writings in which he 
has combated the sectaries, explained the sacred writings, 
and unfolded the moral duties and obligations of Christians.* 

Besides the learned men now mentioned, there are seve- 
ral others, of whose writings but a small number have sur- 
vived the ruins of time ; such as Pamphilus, a martyr, and 
an intimate friend of Eusebius; Diodorus, bishop of 'Tar- 
sus; Hosius, of Cordova; Didymus, of Alexandria; Eu- 
stathius, bishop of Antioch; Amphilochius, bishop of 
Iconium; Palladius, the writer of the Lausaic History 5 
Macarius the elder and the younger; Apollmarius the 
elder ; and some others, who are frequently mentioned on 
account of their erudition, and the remarkable events in 
which they were concerned. 

x. The Latins also were not without writers of consider- 

the principa 2Dle note, the principal of whom we shall point 
Latin writers. out here. 
_ Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, acquired a name by twelve 
books concerning the Trinity, which he wrote against the 
Arians, and several other productions. He was a man of 
penetration and genius; notwithstanding which, he has, 
for the most part, rather copied in his writings Tertullian 
and Origen, than given us the fruits of his own study and 
invention.‘ 


b There are some good editions of these two writers, which we owe to the care and 
industry of two learned French editors of the last century. [[3 Viz. the abbot Billy, 
who published the works of Gregory Nazianzen at Paris, in two volumes folio, in the 
year 1609, with a Latin translation and learned notes; and father Frontum du Duc, 
who published those of Gregory of Nyssa, in 1605. 

' (3c The charge of Origenism seems to have been brought by the ancient writers 
only against Gregory of Nyssa. 

d There is a large and accurate account of this excellent writer in the Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Vaticaone of Joseph Simon Asseman, tom. i. p/ 24. Several works of Ephraim 
have been published in Greek at Oxford, of which Gerard Vossius has given a Latin 
edition. An edition in Syriac, of the same works, was published at Rome not long 
ago, by Steph. Euod. Asseman. 

(> e This is the history of the solitaries, or hermits, which derived the name of Lau- 
siac history from Lausus, governor of Cappadocia, at whose request it was composed, 
and to whom it was dedicated by Palladius. 

f There is avery accurate and ample account of Hilary, in the Histoire Litteratre dela 
France, tom.:i. Siecle iv. p. 139—193. The best edition we have of his works is, that 
published by the French benedictines. 
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_Lactantius,? the most eloquent of the Latin writers in 
this century, exposed the absurdity of the pagan supersti- 
tions in his Divine Institutions, which are written with un- 
common purity and elegance. He wrote also upon other 
subjeets; but was much more successful in rehitine the 
errors of others, than careful in observing and correcting 
his own.) | 

_ Ambrose, prefect, and afterward bishop of Milan, was 
not destitute of a certain degree of elegance both of genius 
and style; his sentiments of things were, by no means, 
absurd; but he did not escape the prevailing defect of that 
age, a want of solidity, accuracy, and order.’ 

Jerome, a monk of Palestine, rendered, by his learned 
and zealous labours, such eminent services to the Christian 
cause, as will hand down his name with honour to the latest 
posterity. But this superior and illustrious merit was ac- 
compaihed, and in some measure obscured, by very great 
defects. His complexion was excessively warm and 
choleric ; his bitterness against those who differed from 
him, extremely keen; and his thirst of glory insatiable. 
He was so prone to censure, that several persons, whose 
lives were not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, be- 
came the objects of his unjust accusations. All this, joined 
to his superstitious turn of mind, and the enthusiastic enco- 
miums which he lavished upon a false and degenerate sort 
of piety which prevailed in his time, sunk his reputation 
greatly, and that even in the esteem of the candid and the 
wise. His writings are voluminous, but not ali equally 
adapted to instruct and edify. His mterpretations of the 
holy Scriptures, and his epistles, are those of his produc- 
tions which seem the most proper to be read with profit.‘ 

The fame of Augustin, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, filled 


g See a complete account of Lactantius, Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. i. Siecle 
iv. p. 65. est 

fea h Lactantius considers Christ’s mission as having no other end, than that of lead~ 
ing mankind to virtue by the most sublime precepts, and the most perfect example. _The 
charge of manicheism brought against this eminent writer, is refuted in the most evident 
and satisfactory manner by Dr. Lardner, in the seventh volume of his Credibility of the 
Gospel Hisiory, where the reader may find an ample and interesting account of his cha- 
racter and his writings. Among those who have been editors of the works of Lactantius, 
the most reputed are Buneman, Heumann, Walchius, and Languet de Fresnoy. 

i The works of St. Ambrose have been published by the benedictines, in two volumes 
in folio. 

k 'The defects of Jerome are exposed by Le Clerc, in his Quastiones Hieronymiane, 
published|at Amsterdam, in 12mo. in the year 1700. The benedictine monks have 
given an edition of the works of this father in five volumes, which was republished at 
Verona, by Vallarsius, with considerable additions, 
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the whole Christian world; and not without reason, as a 
variety of great and shining qualities were united in the 
character of that illustrious man. A sublime genius, an 
uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an indefatigable 
application, and invincible patience, a sincere piety, and a 
subtile and lively wit, conspired to establish his fame upon 
the most lasting foundations. It is however certain, that 
the accuracy and solidity of his judgmeut, were by no 
means proportionable to the eminent talents now men- 
tioned; and that, upon many occasions, he was more 
guided by the violent impulse of a warm imagination, than 
by the cool dictates of reason and prudence. Hence that 
ambiguity which appears in his writings, and which has 
sometimes rendered the most attentive readers uncertain 
with respect to his real sentiments ; and hence also the just 
complaints which many have made of the contradictions 
that are so frequent in his works, and of the levity and pre- 
cipitation with which he set himself to write upon a variety 
of subjects, before he had examined them with a sufficient 
degree of attention and diligence.’ 

Optatus, bishop of Milevi, in Numidia, acquired no small 
degree of reputation, by a work which he wrote in six 
books against the schism of the Denatists." 

Paulus, bishop of Nola, left behind him some poems 
and epistles, which are still extant ; but are not remarkable 
either for their excellence or their meanness." 

- Rufmus, presbyter of Aquileia, is famous on account of 
his Latin translations of Origen and other Greek writers, his 
commentaries on several passages of the holy Scriptures, 
and his bitter contest with Jerome. He would have ob- 
tained a very honourable place among the Latin writers of 
this century, had it not béen his misfortune to have had the 
powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome for his adversary.” 


_ 1 An accurate and splendid edition of the works of St. Augustin has been given by 
the benedictines since that of the divines of Louvain. This elegant edition bears the 
title of Antwerp, where it was published, with some augmentations, by Le Clere, under 
the fictitious name of Jo. Phereponus. The Jesuits, however, pretend to have found 
many defects in this edition. 

m Since the edition of Optatus, published by Albaspinzeus, another has appeared, 
which we owe to the care and industry of Du Pin, doctor of,the Sorbonne. 

n The best edition of Paulinus is that which was published at Paris, in the year 1685, 
by Le Brun. 

{c= o Rufinus and Jerome had lived for many years in the most intimate and tender 
friendship, which ended in a violent rupture, on occasion of a translation which the 
former made of some. of the works of Origen, particularly his book of principles. For 
an account of Rufinus, see Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccles. 

ay M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the same writer is given by 
Justus Fontaninus, Hist. Literar. Aquiletensis, lib. v. p. 149. ee . ae 
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As to Philastrius, Damasus, Juvencus, and other writers 
of that obscure class, we refer the reader for an account of 
them, to those authors whose principal design is to give an 
exact enumeration of the Christian writers. We shall add 
nevertheless to the list already given, Sulpitius Severus, 
by birth a Gaul, and the most eminent historical writer of 
this century ;’ as also Prudentius a Spaniard, a poet of a 
happy and elegant genius. 


CHAPTER M1. 
SONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY: 


1. Tue fundamental principles of the Christian doctrine 
were preserved hitherto uncorrupted and entire in gy state of 
most churches, though it must be confessed, that "si 
they were often explained and defended in a manner that 
discovered the greatest ignorance, and an utter confusion 
of ideas. The disputes carried on in the council of Nice, 
concerning the three persons in the Godhead, afford a re- 
markable example of this, particularly in the language and 
explanations of those who approved of the decisions of that 
council. So little light, precision, and order, reigned in 
their discourses, that they appeared to substitute three 

gods in the place of one. 
‘ Nor did the evil end here; for those vain fictions which 
an attachment to the Platonic philosophy, and to popular 
opinions, had engaged the greatest part of the Christian 
‘doctors to adopt, before the time of Constantine, were now 
‘confirmed, enlarged, and embellished in various ways. 
From hence arose that extravagant veneration for departed. 
‘saints, and those absurd notions of a certain fire destmed 
to purify separate souls, that now prevailed, and of which 
the public marks were every where to be seen. Hence 
also the celibacy of priests, the worship of images and 
relics, which, in process of time, almost utterly destroyed 
the Christian religion, or at least eclipsed its lustre, and 
corrupted its very essence in the most deplorable manner, 
’ a. An enormous train of different superstitions were 
gradually substituted in the place of true religion je increase 
and genuine piety. This odious revolution was “est 


p See Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. ii. p. 95; as also Hieron. a Prato, who has 
svritten, with great accuracy, the life of this historian. 
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owing to a variety of causes. A ridiculous precipitation. 
in receiving new opinions, a preposterous desire of imita- 
ting the pagan rites, and of blending them with the Christian 
worship, and that idle propensity which the generality of 
mankind have toward a gaudy and. ostentatious religion ; 
all contributed to establish the reign of superstition upon 
the ruins of Christianity. Accordingly, frequent pilgrima- 
ges were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tombs of the 
martyrs, as if there alone the sacred principles of virtue, 
and the certain hope of salvation were to be acquired.* 
The reins being once let loose to superstition, which 
knows no bounds, absurd notions and idle ceremonies mul- 
tiplied every day. Quantities of dust and earth brought 
from Palestine, and other places remarkable for their sup- 
posed sanctity, were handed about as the most powerful 
remedies against the violence of wicked spirits, and were 
sold and bought every where at enormous prices.’ The 
public processions and supplications, by which the pagans 
endeavoured to appease their gods, were now adopted into 
the Christian worship, and celebrated with great pomp and 
magnificence in several places. The virtues that had 
formerly been ascribed to the heathen temples, to their 
lustrations, to the statues of their gods and heroes, were 
now attributed to Christian churches, to water consecrated 
by certain forms of prayer, and to the images of holy men. 
And the same privileges, that the former enjoyed under the 
darkness of paganism, were conferred upon the latter un-. 
der the light of the gospel, or rather under that cloud of 
superstition that was obscuring its glory. It is true that as 
yet images were not very common: nor were there an 
statues at all. But, itis at the same time as undoubtedly 
certain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that the wor- 
ship of the martyrs was modelled, by degrees, according 
to the religious services that were paid to the gods before 
the coming of Christ.° | 

_ From these facts, which are but small specimens of the 
state of Christianity at this time, the discerning reader will 


q See Gregor. Nysseni, Orat. ad eos qui Hierosolymam adeunt, tom. iii. opp. p. 568. 
Hieronymus, Epist. xiii. ad Paulinum de instituto Monachi, tom. i. p.66. Jac. Godo- 
fred. ad Codicem Theodosian. tom. vi. p.65. Petri Wesselingii. Dissertat. de-causis pe- 
yegrindt. Hierosolymit. quam Itinerario Burdigalensi premisit, inter vetera Romenor. 
Itineraria, p. 537: Be “= | . 

r Augustinus, De civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. § 6. 5 

s For a full account of this matter, see Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheism, tom. ii. p. 
642, 
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easily perceive what detriment the church received from 
the peace and prosperity procured by Constantine, and 
from the imprudent methods employed to allure the differ- 
ent nations to embrace the gospel. The brevity we have 
proposed to observe in this history, prevents our entering 
mto an ample detail of the dismal effects which arose from 
the progress and the baneful influence of superstition, now 
become universal. 
1. ‘This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, opened a 
wide door to the endless frauds of those Odi0US jence pions 
impostors, who were so far destitute of all princi- **"* 
ple, as to enrich themselves by the ignorance and errors of 
the people. Rumours were artfully spread abroad of pro- 
digies and miracles to be seen in certain places, a trick 
often practised by the heathen priests, and the design of 
these reports was to draw the populace, in multitudes, to 
these places, and to impose upon their credulity. These 
stratagems were generally successful; for the ignorance 
and slowness of apprehension of the people, to whom every 
thing that is new and singular appears miraculous, rendered 
them easily the dupes of this abominable artifice.' Nor 
was this all; certam tombs were falsely given out for the 
sepulchres of saints" and confessors ;_ the list of the saints 
was augmented with fictitious names, and even robbers 
were converted into martyrs.” Some buried the bones of 
dead men in certain retired places, and then affirmed, that 
they were divinely admonished by a dream, that the body 
of some friend of God lay there.* Many, especially of the 
monks, travelled through the different provinces ; and not 
only sold, with the most frontless impudence, their ficti- 
tious relics, but also deceived the eyes of the multitude with 
ludicrous combats with evil spirits or genii.” A whole 
volume would be requisite to contain an enumeration of the 
various frauds which artful knaves practised, with success, 
to delude the ignorant, when true religion was almost en- 
tirely superseded by horrid superstition. 3 


t Henry Dodwell, Dissert. ii. in Irenaum, § 56, p. 196. Le Clerc, in his Appendix 
Augustinian, pp. 492, 550, 575. om ; 

u Concil. Carthag. v. Canon xiv. tom. i. Conciliorum, p. 988, edit. Harduini. 

w Sulpitius Severus, De vita S. Martini, cap. viii. 

x Augustin. Sermone cccxviii. § i. tom. v. opp. p. 886, edit. Antwerp. 

y See Godofred. ad Cod. Theod. tom. iii. p. 172. Augustin. De opere Monachor. cap. 
xxviii, § 36, p. 364, tom. vi. opp. Hieronym. Epist. ad Rusticum, tom. i. opp. p. 45. 
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tv. Many of the learned im this century, undertook trans- 
ventmgor Lotions of the holy Scriptures, but few succeeded 
ees this arduous enterprise. Among the many 
Latin versions of the sacred books, that of Jerome 
was distinguished by its undoubted superiority.” The 
same ingenious and indefatigable writer, whose skill in the 
languages was by no means inconsiderable, employed 
much pains upon the Greek version of the seventy imter- 
a in order to give a more correct edition of it than 
ad appeared before his time ; and itis said, that Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Euthalius, had embarked in an underta- 
king of the same nature." The number of interpreters was 
very considerable, among whom Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, 
Diodorus of ‘Tarsus, Rufinus, Ephraim the Syrian, Theo- 
dore of Heraclea, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Didymus, 
are generally esteemed worthy of the first rank. It is how- 
ever certain, that even of these first rate commentators, few 
have dissovered a just discernment, or a sound judgment, 
in their laborious expositions of the sacred writings. Ru- 
fmus, Theodore of Heraclea, and Diodorus of Tarsus, with. 
some others, have indeed followed the natural signification 
of the words; the rest, after the example of Origen, are 
laborious in the search of far-fetched interpretations, and 
pervert the expressions of Scripture, which they but half 
understand, by applying them, or rather straining them, to 
matters with which they have no connexion.’ St. Augus- 
tin and Tychonius, endeavoured to establish plain and wise 
rules for the interpretation of Scripture, but their efforts 
were unsuccessful." 

v. The doctrines of Christianity had not a better fate, 
he metnoa than the sacred Scriptures from whence they are 
tne docu, Crawn. Origen was the great model whom the 
viewer most eminent of the Christian doctors followed in 
ameene: their explications of the truths of the gospel, which 
were, of consequence, explained, according tothe rules of 


z See Jo. Franc. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1532. 

a Frickius, De Canone N.. T. p. 18. 

b Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Autewrs Ecclesiast. par Du Pin. tom. i. p. 51, 

90, 129, tom. iv. p. 335; as also Hist. Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. 
cap. vi. p. 88, &e. 
e See Gregor. Nazianz. Carmen de Seipso, in Tollius’s Insignia Itineris Italici, p. 27, 
aye 
d This may be seen in the six books which Augustin wrote concerning the Christian 
doctrine, and in the rules of interpretation laid down by Tychonius, which are to be. 
found in the Biblioth. Patr. Maxim. tom. vi. p. 48, 
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the Platonic philosophy, as it was corrected and modified 
by that learned father for the instruction of the youth. 
Those who desire a more ample and accurate account 
‘of this matter, may consult Gregory Nazianzen 
among the Greeks, and Augustin among the 
Latins, who were followed, for a long time, as the only 
patterns worthy of imitation, and who, next to Origen, may 
be considered as the parents and supporters of the philoso- 
phical or scholastic theology. They were both zealous 
Platonics, and holding, for certain, all the tenets of that 
philosopher that were not totally repugnant to the truths of 
Christianity, they laid them down as fundamental princi- 
ples, and drew from them a great variety of subtile con- 
clusions, which neither Christ nor Plato ever thought of. 

This, however, was not the only sect that flourished at 
this time. That order of fanatics, who maintained 
that the knowledge of divine things was to be 
acquired, not by reasoning, but by still contemplation, and 
by turning the eye of the mind upon itself in an entire 
absence from all external and sensible objects, became now 
‘more numerous, and increased every day. ‘This appears 
from many circumstances, particularly from the swarms of 
monks that almost overspread the Christian world; and 
also from the books of Dionysius, the pretended chief of 
the mystics, which seem to have been forged in this cen- 
tury, under that venerable name, by some member of that 
fanatical tribe. 

vi. Among the writers of this century, who published 
expositions of the Christian doctrine, the first place tye cidactic 
is due to Cyril of Jerusalem, justly celebrated for “"*"* 
his catechetical discourses, which nothing but a partial blind- 
ness to the truth could have induced any to attribute to a 
more modern author.° Some have ranked Lactantius in 
the class of writers now under consideration, but without 
reason; since it is well known, that the labours of that 
eloquent author were rather employed in refuting the 
errors of idolatry, than in explaining the truths of the 
gospel. The system of doctrine addressed to the clergy 
and laity, and which, by many, has been attributed to 
Athanasius, seems to be of a much later date. There are, 
however, many things in the works of Chrysostom, Athana- 
sius, the Gregories, and others, by which we may be 
enabled to form a just idea of the manner in which the 


Platonics. 


Mystics. 


e See Jo. Fechtti Comment, de origine missarum in honorem sanctorum, p. 404, 
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rincipal points of the Christian doctrine were explained 
yy learned men in this century. We may more particu- 
larly be assisted in this matter, by the twelve books of 
Hilary, concerning the trinity ; the ancoratus of Epipha- 
nius, in which the doctrine of Scripture, concerning Christ 
and ihe Holy Ghost, is explained at large ; the treatise of 
Pacian, concerning baptism, addressed to the catechumens ; 
and the two books of Chrysostom upon the same subject. 
We need not mention here the various works of Jerome 
and Augustin, in which appear the laborious and noble 
efforts of these great men to inspire into the minds of the 
people just notions of religion, and to detect and refute the 
errors of those who were enemies of the truth. 
vu. The controversial writings, that were levelled 
the smear *G2inst those who were considered as heretics, 
yolenic ci- were entirely destitute of that ancient simplicity, 
s which is the natural and the beautiful garb of truth. 
That simplicity was now succeeded by logical subtilties, 
acute sophisms, sharp invectives, and other disingenuous 
arts, more worthy of the patrons of error, than of the 
defenders of the wisdom that is from above. We find, 
accordingly, many great and emment men complaining of 
this abuse, and endeavouring, in vain, to oppose the muddy 
torrent of scurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the 
Christian schools.’ I pass in silence those rhetorical figures 
and ornaments, by which many evaded the arguments of 
their adversaries, and artfully perplexed the true state of 
the case; that odious custom also, of exciting the opular 
resentment against those who differed from them, that was 
observed by some, and that total want of order and perspi- 
cuity that was chargeable upon almost all. Several writers 
of this age are so far from disowning these indecent quali- 
ties, that they seem, on the contrary, to glory in them. It 
must indeed be observed, that the adversaries of the truth 
used the same inglorious arms, though this does not in the 
least diminish the reproach that is on this account due to its 
friends. 
vit. New methods of disputing were also added to those 
Disingenn. that were practised in former times; for the truth 
oHusguuse Of doctrines was now proved by the number of 


used. martyrs that had professed them, by miracles, by 


f Methodius apud Epiphanium Heres, xiv. tom. i. opp. p. 563. Gregor. Nigian. in 
many places, and others. i | 
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the confession of demons, i.e. of persons possessed with 
evil spirits. ‘The smallest.degree of discernment will per- 
suade any one how ambiguous this method of reasoning was; 
how dangerous to the truth, by furnishing innumerable oc- 
casions for the exercise of fraud and imposture. _ And I 
fear that the greatest part of those who used such argu- 
ments, however illustrious and respectable they might have 
been, will be found, upon examination, chargeable with - 
the dangerous and criminal design of imposing upon their 
brethren. Ambrose, in his disputes with the Arians, pro- 
duced men possessed with devils, who upon the approach 
of the relics of Gervasius and Protatius, were obliged to 
acknowledge, with loud cries, that the doctrine of the coun- 
cil of Nice, concerning the three persons of the Godhead, 
was true: and that of the Arians not only false, but also of 
most dangerous consequences. ‘This testimony of the 
prince of darkness was regarded, by Ambrose, as an unex- 
ceptionable argument in favour of his hypothesis. ‘The 
Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in the utmost 
derision, and maintained that Ambrose had suborned these 
infernal witnesses by a weighty bribe ;’ and I make no 
doubt,but many will be more disposed to believe the Arians, 
. than tocredit Ambrose, though he be enrolled in the order 
of the saints, and they stigmatized in the list of heretics." 
1x. There were, in this century, several controversialists 
of considerable note. For beside Apollinaris, >,. cniercon- 
Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and "evs! 
others, who distinguished themselves in the lists against the 
emperor Julian; many others disputed with victorious 
force, and a happy success against the worshippers of the 
gods. Of this number were Lactantius, Athanasius, Ju- 
fius Firmicus, Maternus, Apollinaris the younger, whose 
excellent writings against Porphyry are unhappily lost; 
Augustin, in those books of the City of God, and in the 
three books against the pagans, which have also perished ; 
and above all, Eusebius of Cesarea, in his Evangelical 
Preparation, and his book against Hierocles. Husebius 
Emesenus, Diodore of 'Tarsus, and St. Chrysostom, whose 
‘treatise on that subject is still extant, employed their learn- 
ed labours to bring over the Jews to the profession of 


¢ Ambros. Epist. xxii. p. 878, &e. Paulinus, vita Ambrosii, p. 81. 

h See Le Clerc, Appendix Augustiniana, p. 375. Gregor. Nyss. vita Gregorit Neoca- 
sariensis, tom. ii. opp. p. 977, 978. Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. XXXviil. p. 
261. 
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Christianity. Ephraim of Syria,' James of Nisibis, Didy- 
mus and Audentius, attacked the whole body of heretics ; 
as did also Epiphanius, in his voluminous work concerning 
heresies, entitled Panarium, and Gregory Nazianzen wit 
more brevity in his discourse concerning faith. ‘The books 
of Augustin and Philastrius, on the same subject, contain 
rather a list than a refutation of the several sects. 

x. If the growth and perfection of a science were to 
Norat writer, D&E eStimated by the multitude of writers it pro- 
. *™ duces, that of morals must have flourished greatly 
at this time, for the number of those was very considera- 
ble, whoapplied themselves tothat excellentstudy. Among 
the eastern writers,James, bishop of Nisibis," and Ephraim, 
bishop of Syria, became eminent for their zeal and assidu- 
ity in inculcating the precepts of morality. The writings 
of Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Augustin, and several others, upon moral subjects, 
are neither, worthy of high encomiums, nor of entire con- 
tempt, as they contain a strange mixture of excellent reflec- 
tions, and insipid details concerning the duties ofthe Chris- 
tian life. Among the productions of these writers, many 
gave the preference to the three books of Ambrose con- 
cerning the duty of the ministers of the church, which are 
written inthe manner of Cicero, and are justly commended 
for the pious intention they discover, and the beautiful 
sentiments they contain, though there be many things in 
them worthy of reprehension. But Marcariusan Egyptian 
monk,’ undoubtedly deserves the first rank among the prac- 
tical writers of this time, as his works displayed, some 
few things excepted,” the brightest and most lovely por- 
traiture of sanctity and virtue. 

x1. It must, however, be observed, that almost all the 
ees writers of this class are defective in several re- 
The defects of ° ° 
these moral Spects. ‘They have been entirely negligent of 

order in their compositions, and have taken no sort 

of care to treat with method and precision the subjects they 


iSee Jos. Sim. Asseman. Bliblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 118, 125. 
‘From the extracts which this learned compiler has given of the works of Ephraim, it 
appears that he was more distinguished by his piety and genius, than by his skill in the 
managing of controversy. 

k Jos. Sim. Asseman. in the work quoted in the preceding note, tom. i. p. 17, thinks 
that the writings attributed to the bishop of Nisibis, belong rather to the bishop of Saru- 
ga; he however corrects, in some measure, this notion, in his Addenda, p. 558. 

1 See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Januar. p. 1005. 

{= m The things here excepted by Dr. Mosheim, are some superstitious tenets that 
are to be found in the writings of Macarius, and also certain opinions that seem tainted 
with Origenism. 
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undertook *to explain. They seldom define their terms, 
and pour out their pious, but incoherent ideas in fortuitous 
combinations, just as they come uppermost. They more- 
over neglect deducing the duties of mankind from their 
true principles, and even sometimes derive them from doc- 
trines and precepts that are either manifestly false, or at 
least, whose nature and meaning are not determined with 
any degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the greatest 
part of them are extremely defective, when they come to 
demonstrate the obligations of virtue, and the incongruity 
and unfitness of vice. ‘These pretended demonstrations, 
instead of being deduced by proper conclusions from the 
reason of things and the divine laws, are nothing more than 
a collection of airy fancies, cold and insipid allegories, 
quaint and subtile conceits, which are more proper to 
afford amusement to the imagination, than light to the un- 
derstanding, or conviction to the judgment. 
xut. But however defective this method of inculcatine 
° . . > 
the duties of morality may have been, it was much ay. pumber 
more tolerable than that which was followed by s{iremvsics 
the amphibious disciples of Christ and Plato, those sxe" 
Alexandrian philosophers, of whom Ammonius ?"s"¢ 
Sacca was the chief. The double doctrine of morals which 
they invented, and which was compounded of two systems, 
the one surpassing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground in this century, to the great detriment of true reli- 
gion. A circumstance every way proper to convince us of 
the growth and progress of this fanatical sect is, that those 
who in former times had inculcated a secret doctrine con- 
cerning divine things, totally different from that which was 
publicly propagated among the multitude, gave now the 
finishing touch to this doctrine, and formed it into a system. 
The famous Grecian fanatic, who gave himself out for 
Dionysius the Areopagite, disciple of St. Paul, and who, 
under the protection of this venerable name, gave laws and 
instructions to those that were desirous of raising their 
souls above all human things, in order to unite them to 
their great source by sublime contemplation, lived, most 
robably, in this century, though some place him before, 
others after the present period." No sooner were the 


n Those who have written concerning this impostor, are enumerated by Jo. Franc. 
Buddeus, in his Isagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See also Jo. Launii Judi- 
cium de scriptis Dionysii, tom, ii. opp. part i. p. 562. La Croze, in his Histoire du Chriss 
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; * 
writings and instructions of this fanatic handed about among 
the Greeks and Syrians, and particularly among the 
soliiaries and monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious — 
darkness began to spread itself over the minds of many. 
An incredible number of proselytes was added to that 
chimerical sect, who maintained, that communion with God 
was to be sought by mortifying sense, by withdrawing the 
mind from all external objects, by macerating the body 
with hunger and labour, and by a holy sort of indolence, 
which confined all the activity of the soul to a lazy contem- 
plation of things spiritual and eternal. | 
xi. ‘The progress of this sect appears evidently fromthe 
Monkish so. Prodigious number of solitary monks and seques- 
aes tered virgins, which, upon the return of tranquillity 
to the church, had overrun the whole Christian world with 
an amazing rapidity. Many of this order of men had, for 
a long time, been known among the Christians, ‘and had led 
silent and solitary lives in the deserts of Egypt ; but Antony 
was the first who formed them into a regular body, engaged 
them to live in society with each other, and prescribed to 
them fixed rules for the direction of their conduct.° These 
regulations, which Antony had made in: Egypt, were, the 
year following, introduced imto Palestine and Syria byhis 
disciple Hilarion. Almost about the same time, Aones, or 
Kugenius,*with his companions, Gaddanus and Azyzus, 
istituted the monastic order in Mesopotamia, and the ad- 
jacent countries ;” and their example was followed with such 
rapid success, that in a short time the whole east was filled 
with a lazy set of mortals, who, abandoning all human con- 
nexions, advantages, pleasures, and concerns, wore out a 
languishing and miserable life amidst the hardships of want, 
and various kinds of suffering, in order to arrive at a.more 
close and rapturous communion with God and angels. 
The Christian church would never have been disgraced by 
this cruel and unsociable enthusiasm, nor would any have 


tianisme a’ Hihiope, p. 10, endeavours to prove that Synesius, an Egyptian bishop, and 
also the most celebrated philosopher of the fifth century, composed the writings attri- 
buted to Dionysius, in order to defend the doctrine of those who held that Christ was only 
: possessed of one nature... The arguments, however, of La Croze, are weak. Nor are 
those more satisfactory which the learned Barratiere has employed, in a dissertation. 
added to his book De successione Rom. Episcop. p. 286, to prove that Dionysius of Alex- 
dria was the true author of the writings in question. 
o For a full of account of Antony, and the discipline established by him, see the Acta 
Senetorwn, tom. ii. Januar. ad d, 17, p. 107. ey cue 
p See Jos. Simon. Asseman, Biblicth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican. tom. iii, part ii. p. 
bot , Dy ban 
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been subjected to those keen torments of mind and body to 
which it gave rise, had not many Christians been unwarily 
caught by the specious appearance, and the pompous sound 
of that maxim of the ancient philosophy, “ that, in order to 
the attainment of true felicity and communion with God, 

-it-was necessary that the soul should be separated from 
the body even here below, and that the body was to be 
macerated and mortified for this purpose.” 

xiv. From the east this gloomy institution passed into 
the west, and first into Italy and its neighbouring ye progress 
islands, though it is utterly uncertain who trans- °f™°"" 
planted it thither... St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of 
‘Tours, erected the first monasteries in Gaul, and recom- 
mended this religious solitude with such power and effica- 
cy, both by his instructions and his example, that his fune-. 
ral is said to have been attended by no less than two 
thousand monks.". From hence the monastic discipline 
extended gradually its progress through the other pro- 
vinces and countries of Europe. 
~ It is however proper to observe, that there was a great 
difference in point of austerity between the western and 
oriental. monks; the former of whom could never be 

brought to bear the several rules to which the latter volun- 
‘tarily submitted. And, indeed, the reason of this difference 
“may be partly derived from the nature of the respective 
climates in which they dwelt. The European countries 
abound not so much with delirious fanatics, and with per- 
sons of a morose and austere complexion, as those arid 
regions that lie toward the burning east; nor are ourbodies 
capable of supporting that rigorous and abstemious method 
of living which is familiar and easy to those who are placed 
under a glowing firmament, and breathe in a sultry and 
scorching atmosphere. It was, therefore, rather the name 
only, than the thing itself, which was transported into the 


q Most writers, following the opinion of Baronius, maintain, that St. Athanasius 
brought the monastic institution from Egypt into Italy, in the year 340, and was the first 
who built a monastery at Rome. See Mabillonius, Pref. ad Acta Sanctorum Ord. Bened. 
tom.i. p. 9. But the learned Lewis Ant. Muratori combats this opinion, and pretends 
that the first monastery known in Europe, was erected at Milan, Antiq. Stalicar. medii 
evi, tom. v. p. 364. Just. Fontaninus in his Historia Liter. Aquiletens. p. 155, affirms 
_that the first society of monks was formed at Aquileia. None of these writers produce 
unexceptionable evidence for their opinions. If we may give credit to the Bellerini, Dis- 
sert. ii. ad Zenonem Veronensem, p- 115, the first convent of nuns was erected toward the 
end of this century, at Verona, by Zeno, bishop of that city. 

rSee Sulpit. Sever. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17, edit. Veron. where the method of 
living, used by the Martinian monks, is accurately described. See also Histoire Literaire 
dela France, tom. i. part ii. p. 42. 
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European countries,’ though this name was, indeed, ac- 
companied witha certain resemblance or distant imitation 
of the monastic life instituted by Antony and others in the 
east: 
xy. ‘The monastic order; of which we have been taking 
vinerent or. 2general view, was distributed into several classes: 
cersormoks Tt was first divided into two distinct orders, of 
which the one received the denomination of ccenobites, the 
, other that of eremites. ‘The former lived together 
anderemies, in a fixed habitation, and made up one large com- 
owen munity under a chief, whom they called father, 
or abbot, which signifies the same thing in the Egyptian 
language. ‘The latter drew out a wretched life in pertect 
solitude, and were scattered here and there in caves, in 
desérts, in the hollow of rocks, sheltered from the wild 
beasts only by the cover of a miserable cottage, in which 
each one lived sequestered from the rest of his species. 
‘The anacorites were yet more excessive in the austerity 
of their manner of living than the eremites. They 
Anaeorites. frequented the wildest deserts without either 
tents or cottages ; nourished themselves with the roots and 
herbs which grew spontaneously out of the uncultivated 
ground ; wandered about without having any fixed abode, 
and reposing wherever the approach of night happened to 
find them; and all this, that ines might avoid the view and 
the society of mortals.' 
The last order of monks that come now under consider- 
ation were those wandering fanatics, or rather 
impostors, whom the Egyptians called sarabaites, 
iho, instead of procuring a subsistence by honest industry; 
travelled through various cities and provinces, and gained 


Sarabaites. 


s This difference between the discipline of the eastern and western monks, and the 
eause of it, have been ingeniously remarked by Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. De vita Martini, 
9. 65, edit. Veron. where one of the interlocutors, in the dialogue, having mentioned the 
abstemious and wretched diet. of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows: ‘‘ Placente 
tibi prandium, fasciculus herbarum et panis dimidius viris quinque ?” To this question the 
Gaul answers, ‘‘ Facis tuo more, gui nullam occasionem omittis, quin nos, i.e. the Gallic 
monks, edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo’ 
Angelorum vivere ; sed contentus sit hoc prandio Cyrenencis ille, cui vel necessitas vel 
natura est esurire ; nos, quod tibi sepe testatus sum, Galli sumus.” The same speaker, itr 


the above-mentioned dialogue, ch. viii. p. 69, 70, reproaches Jerome with having accused 


the monks of gluttony ; and proceeds thus: ‘‘Sentio de orientalibus illum potius Mona~ 
chis, quani de occidentalibus dispatasse. Nam edacitas in Grecis et Orientalibus gula. 
est, in Gallis natura.” \t appears, therefore, that immediately after the introduction of 
the monastic order into Europe, the western differed greatly from the eastern monks in 
their manners and discipline, and were, in consequence of this, accused by the latter of 
vyoraciousness and gluttony. 


t See Sulpit. Sever. Dial. i. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. 80, edit. Veron: 
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a maintenance by fictitious miracles, by selling relics 
to the multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 
Many of the ccenobites were chargeable with vicious and 
scandalous practices. This order, however, was not so 
universally corrupt as that of the sarabaites, who were, for 
the most part, profligates of the most abandoned kind. As 
to the eremites, they seem to have deserved no other re- 
~proach than that of a delirious and extravagant fanaticism." 
All these different orders were hitherto composed of the 
laity, and were subject to the jurisdiction and thie inspection 
of the bishops. But many of them were now adopted 
among the clergy, and that even by the command of the 
emperors. Nay, the fame of monastic piety and sanctity 
became so universal, that bishops were frequently chosen 
out of that fanatical order.” 
xvi. Ifthe enthusiastic frenzy of the monks exaggerated, 
in a manner pernicious to the interests of morali- +, nostper- 
_ty, the discipline that is obligatory upon Christians, "cows, mex 
the interests of virtue and true religion suffered }» ce 
yet. more grievously by two monstrous errors, 
which were almost universally adopted in this century, 
and became a source of innumerable calamities and mis- 
chiefs in the succeeding ages. ‘The first of these maxims 
was, that it was an act of virtue to deceive and lie, when by 
that means the interests of the church might be promoted; and 
the second equally horrible,though in another point of view, 
was, that errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, were punishable with civil penalties 
and corporal tortures. ‘The former of these erroneous 
maxims was now of a long standing ; it had been adopted 
for some ages past, and had produced an incredible num- 
ber of ridiculous fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious 
frauds, to the unspeakable detriment of that glorious cause 
in which they were employed. And it must be frankly 
confessed, that the greatest men, and most eminent saints 
of this century, were more or less tainted with the infection 
of this corrupt principle, as will appear evidently to such 

uu Whoever is desirous of a fuller account of the vices of the monks in this century, 

may consulf the above-mentioned dialogue of Sulp. Sever. cap. viii. p. 69, 70, cap. xxi. 

p. 88, where he particularly chastises the arrogance and ambition of those of them, whe 

aspired to clerical honours. See also Dial. ii. cap. vill. p, 112. Dial. ii. cap. xv. p. 144, 

145. Conusltat. Appollonti et Zachwi, published by Dacherius Spicileg. tom. i. lib. ili. 

ie Seed. Codofied. ad codicem Theodostanwm, tom. vi. part i. p. 76, 106, edit. Ritte< 
rane. 
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as look with an attentive eye into their writings and their 
actions. We would willingly except from this charge, 
Anibrose and Hilary, Augustin, Gregory Nizianzen and 
Jerome; but truth, which is more respectable than these 
venerable fathers, obliges-us to involve them in the general 
accusation. We may add also, that it was probably the 
contagion of this pernicious maxim, that engaged Sulpitius 
Severus, who is far from being in the general a puerile or 
credulous historian, to attribute so many miracles to St. 
Martin. The other maxim, relating to the justice and ex- 
‘pediency of punishing error, was introduced with those se- 
rene and peaceful times which the accession of Constantine 
to the imperial throne procured tothe church. It was f-om. 
that period approved by many, enforced by several ex- 
amples during the contests that arose with the Priscillianists 
and Donatists, confirmed and established by the authority, 
of Augustin, and thus transmitted to the following ages. — 
xvii. When we cast an eye toward the lives and morals 
of Christians at this time, we find, as formerly, a 

Thelivesn¢ mixture of good and evil; some eminent for their 
Christians. iety, others infamous for their crimes. The 
number Vewever of immoral and unworthy Christians be- 
gan’ so to increase, that the examples of real piety and 
virtue became extremely rare. When the terrors of perse- 
cution were totally dispelled; when the church, secured 
from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the sweets of pros- 
perity and peace ; when the most of the bishops exhibited 
to their flock the contagious examples of arrogance, luxury, 
effeminacy, animosity, and strife, with other vices too nu- 
merous to mention; when the inferior rulers and doctors of 
the church fell ito a slothful and opprobrious negligence 
of the duties of their respective stations, and employed in 
vain wranglings and idle disputes, that zeal and attention 
that were due to the culture of piety and to the instruction 
of their people, and when, to complete the enormity of this 
horrid detail, multitudes. were drawn ito the profession of 
Christianity, not by the power of conviction and argument, 
but by the prospect of gain and the fear of punishment ; 
then it was indeed no wonder that the church was conta- 
minated with shoals of profligate Christians, and that the 
virtuous few were, in a manner, oppressed and over- 
whelmed with the superior numbers of the wicked and 
licentious. It is true, that the same rigorous penitence 
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which had taken place before Constantine the Great; con- 
tinued now in full force against flagrant transgressors; but 
when the reign of corruption becomes universal, the vigour 
of the laws yields to its sway, and a weak execution defeats 
the purposes of the most salutary discipline. Such was 
now unhappily the case; the age was sinking daily from 
one period of corruption to another; the great and the 
owerful sinned with impunity; and the obscure and the 
indigent felt alone the severity of the laws. gis 
' xvi. Religious controversies among Christians were 
frequent in this century; and, as it often happens rye setetian 
in the course of civil affairs, external peace gave ©": 
occasion and leisure for the fomenting intestine troubles and 
dissensions. We shall mention some of the principal of 
these controversies, which produced violent and obstinate 
schisms, not so much indeed by their natural tendency, as 
by incidental occurrences. | 
In the beginning of this century, about the year 306, 
arose the famous Meletian controversy, so called from its 
author, and which for a long time divided the church. 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, had deposed, from the epis- 
copal fice, Meltius, bishop of Lycopolis, in the Upper 
Egypt. The reasons that occasioned this violent act. of 
authority have not been sufficiently exposed. _ 

The partisans of Peter allege, that Meletius had sacri- 
ficed to the gods, and charge him also with various crimes ;* 
while others affirm, that his only failing was an excessive 

_ severity against the lapsed.” Be that as it will, Meletius 
treated the sentence of Peter with the utmost contempt, and 
did not only continue to perform all the duties of the epis-_ 
copal function, but even assumed the right of consecrating 
presbyters ; a privilege which, by the laws of Egypt, be- 
longed only to the bishop of Alexandria. ‘The venerable 
gravity and eloquence of Meletius drew many. to his party, 
and, among others, a considerable number of monks ad- 

hered to his cause. The council of Nice made several in- 
éffectual attempts to heal this breach; the Meletians, on 
the other hand, whose chief aim was to oppose the autho- 
rity of the bishop of Alexandria, joiued themselves to the 
Arians, who were his irreconcilabie enemies. Hence it 
® x Athanasius, Apologia secunda, tom. i. opp. p. 777, 


-y Epiphanius, Heres. |xviii. tom. i. opp. p- 716. See also Dion. Petavius, Not. in Eni» 
phanium, tom. ii, p. 274, Sam. Basnagii Ewercitat. de rebus sacris contra Baronium, 
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happened, that a dispute, which had for its first object the 
authority and jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria, de 

generated, gradually, into a religious controversy. The 
Meletian party was yet subsisting in the fifth century.” _ 

xix. Some time after this, a certain person, named 
Thetustani. Eustathius, was the occasion of great disorders 
an troubles. and divisions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neigh- 
bouring countries; and was condemned and excommuni- 
cated, in consequence thereof, by the council of Gangra, 
which was held not long after that of Nice. Whether this 
was the same Eustathius who was bishop of Sebastia in 
Armenia, and the chief of the semi-arians ; or whether the 
ancient historians have confounded together two different 
persons of the same name, is a matter extremely difficult 
to determine.” However that be, the leader of the Kusta- 
thian sect does not seem so much chargeable with a cor- 
ruption of any religious doctrine, as with having set up a 
fanatical form of sanctity; an extravagant system of prac- 
tical discipline, destructive of the order and happiness of 
society. For he prohibited marriage, the use ot wl and 
flesh, feasts of charity, and other things of that nature. He 
prescribed immediate divorce to those who were joined in 
wedlock, and is said to have granted to children and ser- 
vants the liberty of violating the commands of their parents 
and masters upon pretexts of a religious nature.” 

xx. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a man re- 
tucierian Markable for his prudence, the austerity of his 
divisions. ~—_ character, and the steadiness of his resolution and 
courage, was banished by the emperor Constantius, for 
having defended the Nicene doctrine, concerning the three 
persons in the godhead. He broke the bonds of fraternal 
communion with Eusebius, bishop of Verceil, in the year 
363, because the latter had consecrated Paulinus bishop 
of Antioch; and he afterward separated himself from the 
whole church, on account of the act of absolution it had 
passed in favour of those, who, under Constantius, had 
deserted to the Arians.” It is at least certain, that the small 


z Socrates, Hist. Eccles, lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. 
548. , 

a See Sam. Basnag. Annal. Polit. Eccles. tom. ii. -p. 840. 

b Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. xliii. p. 156. Sozowenus, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. 


xiv. p. 520, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 581. Epiphan. Heres. \xvi. p. 910. Philosturgius, Hist. _ 
Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 53,59. Wolfg. Gundling. Not. ad Concilium Gangrense, p.9. — 


¢e Rufin. Hist. Hecles. lib. i. cap. xxx. p. 174. Socrates Hist. Eccles. lib. iii, cap ix. p- 
181, &c. See also Tillemont, memoires pour servir a PHistoire de ?Eglise, tom. vii. p- 
521, edit. Paris. A 
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tribe that followed this prelate, under the title of Luciferi- 
ans, avoided scrupulously and obstinately all commerce 
and fellowship both with those bishops who had declared 
themselves in favour of the Arians, and with those also 
who consented to an absolution for such as returned from 
this desertion, and acknowledged their error; and thus of 
consequence they dissolved the bonds of their communion 
with the church in general.‘ The Luciferians are also said 
to have entertained erroneous notions concerning the human 
soul, whose generation they considered as of a carnal na- 
ture, and maintained that it was transfused from the parents 
into the children.° | 
xxi. About this time #rius, a presbyter, monk, and 
semi-arian, erected a new sect, and excited di- © tye arian 
visions throughout Armenia, Pontus, and Cappa- °""’: 
docia, by propagating opinions different from those that 
were commonly received. One of his principal tenets 
was, that bishops were not distinguished from presbyters 
by any divine right; but that, according to the institution 
of the New Testament, their offices and authority were 
absolutely the same. How far A®rius pursued this opinion, 
through its natural consequences, is not certamly known ; 
but we know, with the utmost certainty, that it was highly 
agreeable to many good Christians, who were no longer 
able to bear the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of 
this century. 2 | 
There were other things in which A‘rius differed from 
the common notions of the time; he condemned prayers 
for the dead, stated fasts, the celebration of Easter, and 
other rites of that nature, in which the multitude erro- 
neously imagine that the life and soul of religion consists.’ 
His great purpose seems to have been that of reducing 
Christianity to its primitive simplicity ; 2 purpose, deed, 
laudable and noble when considered in itself; though the 
principles from whence it springs, and the means by which 
it is executed, are generally, in many respects, worthy of 
censure, and may have been so in the case of this re- 
former.® ; 


d See in the works of Sirmond, tom. ii. p. 229, &c. 4 book of prayers, addressed to 
Theodosius by Marcellinus and Faustinus, who were Luciferians. igh 

e Augustin. De Heres. cap. 1xxxi. with the observations of Lamb. Danmzus; p- 346. 

f Epiphanius, Heres. Ixxy. p. 905. Augustin. De Heres. cap. titi. Papi 

(> g The desire of reducing religious worship to the greatest possible simplicity, how- 
ever rational it may appear in itself, and abstractedly considered, will be considerably 
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--xxat. The progress of superstition in this century, and 
the erroneous notions that prevailed concerning 
the true nature of religion, excited the zeal and 
the efforts of many to stemthe torrent. But their labours 
only exposed them to infamy and reproach. The most 
eminent of these worthy opposers of the reigning super- 
stitions was Jovinian, an Italian monk, who, toward the 
conclusion of this century, taught first at Rome, and after- 
ward at Milan, that all those who kept the vows they 
made to Christ at their baptism, and lived according to 
those rules of piety and virtue laid down in the gospel, 
had an equal title to the rewards of futurity ; and that, 
consequently, those who passed their days in unsociable 
celibacy, and severe mortifications and fastings, were in 
no respect more acceptable in the eye of God, than those 
who lived virtuously in the bonds of marriage, and nou- 
rished their bodies with moderation and temperance. 
These judicious opinions, which many began to adopt, 
were first condemned by the church of Rome, and _ after- 
wards by Ambrose, in a council held at Milan in the year 
390." ‘The emperor Honorius seconded the authoritative 
proceedings of the bishops by the violence of the secular 
arm, answered the judicious reasonings of Jovinian by the 
terror of coercive and penal laws, and banished this pre- 
tended heretic to the island Boa. Jovinian published his 
opinions in a book, against which Jerome, in the follow- 
ing century, wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, 
which is still extant.’ eS 


Jovinian. 


moderated in such as bestow 2 moment’s attention upon the imperfection and infirmities 
of human nature in its present state. Mankind, generally speaking, have too little ele- 
vation of mind to be much affected with those forms and methods of worship, in which 
there is nothing striking to the outward senses. The great difficulty here lies in deter- 
mining the lengths which it is prudent to go in the accommodation of religious ceremo- 
nies to human infirmity; and the grand point is to fix a medium, in which a due regard 
may be shown to the senses and imagination, without violating the dictates of right 
reason, or tarnishing the purity of true religion. It has been said, that the Romish 
church has gone too far in its condescension to the infirmities of mankind. And this is 
what the ablest defenders of its motley worship have. alleged in its behalf. But this ob- 
servation is not just ; the church of Rome has not so much accommodated itself to hu- 
man weakness, as it has abused that weakness, by taking occasion from it to establish an 
endless variety of ridiculous ceremonies, destructive of true religion, and only adapted to 
promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to keep the multitude still hood- 
winked in their ignorance and superstition. How far a just antipathy to the church 
yuppet-shows of the papists has unjustly driven some protestant churches into the oppo- 
site extreme, is a matter that I shall not now examine, though it certainly deserves a 
serious consideration. R 

h Hieronymus in Jovinianum, tom. ii. opp. Augustin. de Heres. cap. Ixxxii. Ambros. 

| Epist. vi. &e. i 
i Codex Theodosianys, tom, iii. p. 218, tom. yi. p, 193. ¥ 
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xxi. Among all the religious controversies that divided 
the church, the most celebrated, both for their gonmoveries 
importance and their duration, were those re- mistsx» 
lating to Origen and his doctrine. — | 

This illustrous man, though he had been, for a long 
time, charged with many errors, was held by the most 
part of Christians in the highest veneration, and his name 
was so sacred as to give weight to the cause in which it 
appeared. ‘The Arians, who were sagacious in searching 
for succours on all sides to maintain their sect, affirmed 
that Origen had adopted their epinions. In this they 
were believed by some, who consequently included this 
great man in the hatred they entertained against the sect 
of the Arians. But several writers of the first learning and 
note opposed this report, and endeavoured to vindicate 
the honour of their master from these injurious insinua- 
tions. ‘The most eminent of these was Eusebius, bisho 
of Cesarea, as appears by his learned work, entitled, dn 
Apology for Origen. It is extremely probable, that these 
clamours raised against the memory and reputation of a 
man, whom the itdle Christian world beheld with respect, 
would have been soon hushed, had it not been for the 
rise of new commotions, which proceeded from another 
source, and of which we shall treat im the following sec- 
tion. 

_ xxiv. The monks in general, and the Egyptian monks 
in particular, were enthusiastically devoted to 
Origen, and spared no labour to propagate his tures 
opinions in all places. ‘Their zeal, however, met "**"'* 
with opposition, nor could they persuade all Christians of 
the Brith and soundness of the notions invented or adopted 
by that eminent writer. Hence arose a controversy con- 
cerning the reasons and foundations of Origenism, which 
was at first managed in a private manner, but afterward, 
by degrees, broke out into an open flame. Among the 
numerous partisans of Origen, was John, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, which furnished Epiphanius and Jerome with a 
pretext to cast an odium upon this prelate, against whom 
they had been previously exasperated on other accounts. 
But the ingenious bishop conducted matters with such ad- 
mirable dexterity, that in defending himself, he vindicated, 
at the same time, the reputation of Origen, and drew to 
his party the whole monastic body; and also a prodigious 
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number of those who were spectators of this interesting 
combat. This was but the beginning of the vehement 
contests concerning the doctrine of Origen, that were car- 
ried on, both in the eastern and western provinces. ‘These 
contests were particularly fomented in the west by Ru- 
finus, a presbyter of Aquileia, who translated into Latin 
several books of Origen, and insinuated, with sufficient 
plainness, that he acquiesced in the sentiments they con- 
tained," which drew upon him the implacable rage of the 
learned and choleric Jerome. But these commotions 
seemed to cease in the west after the death of Rufinus, 
and the efforts which men of the first order made to 
check, both by their authority and by their writings, the 
progress of Origenism in those parts. 
xxv. The troubles which the writings and doctrines of 
Origen excited in the east were more grievous 
ene sey and lasting. ‘Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, 
ewe irritated, for several reasons, against the Nitrian 
of Orige monks, represented them as mfected with the 
contagion of Origenism, and ordered them to give up and 
abandon all the productions of Origen. ‘The monks re-— 
fused obedience to this command, and alleged in their de- 
fence two considerations; the one, that the passages in 
the writings of this holy and venerable man, which seem- 
ed to swerve from the truth, were inserted in them by ill 
designing heretics; and the other, that a few things wor- 
of thy censure were not sufficient to justify the condem- 
nation of the rest. Matters were but more exasperated 
by this refusal of submission to the order of Theophilus ; 
for this violent prelate called a council at Alexandria, in_ 
the year 399, in which, having condemned the followers 
of Origen, he sent a band of soldiers to drive the monks 
from their residence on mount Nitria. The poor monks, 
scattered abroad thus by an armed force, fled first to Je- 
rusalem, from whence they retired afterward to Scytho- 
polis; and finding that they could live here m security 
and peace, determined, at length, to set sail for Constan- 
tinople, and there plead their cause in presence of the 
emperor.’ The issue of these proceedings comes under 
the history of the following century. 
k See Just. Fontaninus, Historia Literar. Aquileiensis, lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 177, &e. 
1 See Peter. Daniel Huet. Origenianorum, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 196. Louis Doucin, 
Histoire de Origenisme, livr. iii. p. 95. Hier. a Prato, Diss. vi. in Sulpitium Severwm. 


de Monachis cb Origenis nomen ex Nitria totaque MEgypto pulsis, p. 273. Veron. 1741, 
folio. > 
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It is, however, necessary to observe here, that we must 
not reduce to the same class all those who are called 
Origenists in the records of this century. For this ambigu- 
ous title is applied os who differed widely in their 

religious notions. Sometimes it merely signifies such 
friends of Origen, as acknowledged his writings to have 
been adulterated in many places, and who were far from 
patronising the errors of which he was accused; in other 
places, this title is attributed to those who confess Origen 
to be the author of the doctrines which are imputed to 
him, and who resolutely support and defend his opinions ; 
of which latter there was a considerable number among — 
the monastic orders. 3 ‘ : 


ease 
CHAPTER IV. 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE“cHURCH DURING 
THIS CENTURY. 


1. Wuitr the Roman emperors were studious to pro- 
mote the honour of Christianity, by the auspi- | 
cious protection they afforded to the church, and Arnis 
their most zealous efforts to advance its interests, ™°a°** _ 
the inconsiderate and ill directed piety of the bishops cast 
a cloud over the beauty and simplicity of the Gospel, by 
the prodigious number of rites and ceremonies which they 
had invented to embellish it. And here we may apply 
that well-known saying of Augustin,” that the yoke under 
which the Jews formerly groaned, was more tolerable than 
that imposed upon many Christians in his time. The rites 
and institutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, and other 
nations, had formerly testified their religious veneration 
for fictitious deities, were now adopted, with some slight 
alterations, by Christian bishops, and employed in the 
service of the true God. We have already mentioned the 
reasons alleged for this imitation, so proper to disgust all 
who have a just sense of the native beauty of genuine 
Christianity. These fervent heralds of the gospel, whose 
zeal outran their candour and ingenuity, imagined that 
the nations would receive Christianity with more facility, 
when they saw the rites and ceremonies to which they 


m Augustin. Epist. exix. ad Janwarium, according to the ancient division. 
% 
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were accustomed, adopted in the church, and the same 
worship paid to Christ and his martyrs, which they had 
fuaserly offered to their idol deities. Hence it happened, 
that in these times, the religion of the Greeks and Romans 
differed very little, in its external appearance, from that of 
the Christians. They had both a most pompous and 
splendid ritual. Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax 
tapers, crosiers," processions,’ lustrations, images, gold and 
silver vases, and many such circumstances of pageantry, 
were equally to be seen in the heathen temples and the 
Christian churches. 
ur. No sooner had Constantine the Great abolished the 
* superstitions of his ancestors, than magnificent 
cilasnifcient’ churches were every where erected for the Chris- 
erected. tians, which were richly adorned with pictures 
and images, and bore a striking resemblance to the pagan 
temples, both in their outward and imward form.’ Of 
these churches some were built over the tombs of martyrs, 
and were frequented only at stated times; while others 
were set apart for the ordinary assemblies of Christians in 
divine worship. ‘The former were called martyria, from 
the places where they were erected ; and the latter tituli.4 
Both of them were consecrated with great pomp, and 
with certain rites borrowed, mostly, from the ancient laws 
of the Roman pontiffs. 
But our wonder will not cease here; it will rather be 
augmented when we learn, that at this time, it 
ore et i was looked upon as an essential part of religion 
‘ronage: to have in every country a multitude of churches ; 


(ce n The Lituus, which, among the ancient Romans was the chief ensign of the augurs, 
and which derived its name from its resemblance to the military trumpet, became a mark 
of episcopal dignity. We call it the crosier, or bishop’s staff. 

(> o The word supplicationes, which I have rendered by that of processions, signified 
among the pagans, those solemn and public acts of gratitude for national blessings, or de- 
precation of national calamities, which were expressed by the whole body of the people 
by a religious approach to the temples of the gods, which, by a decree of the senate, 
were open for all without distinction. See Cic. Catil. iii. 6. Liv. x. 23. 

p See Ezek. Spanheim, Preuves sur les Cesars de Julien, p. 47, and particularly Le 
Brun’s Explication litteraire et Historique des Ceremonies de la Messe, tom. ii. p. 101. A. 
description of these churches may be found in Eusebius, De vita Constantint M. lib. iii. 
cap. xxxv. and an exact plan of the interior structure of them is accurately engraved 
in bishop Beverege’s Adnotationes in Pandectas Cononum, tom. ii. p. 70, and in Frederick 
Spanheim’s Institut. Hist. Eccles. tom. i. opp. p. 860. It must also be observed, that 
certain parts of the Christian churches were formed after the model of the Jewish tem- 
ples. See Camp. Vitringa, De synagoga vetera, lib. iii. p. 466. Sit ed) 

q Jo. Mabillon. Muset Italici, tom. ii. ia Comment. ad ordin. Roman, p. xvi. [> The 
titult were the smaller churches, so called from this circumstance, that the presbyters, 
who officiated in them, were called by the names of the places where they were erected, 
3, e. received titles which fixed them to those particular cures. 
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and here we must look for the true origin of what is 
called the right of patronage, which was introduced among 
Christians with no other view than to encourage the opu- 
lent to erect a great number of churches, by giving them 
the privilege of appointing the ministers that were to 
officiate in them." ‘This was a new instance of that servile 
imitation of the ancient superstitions which reigned at this 
time; for it was a very common notion among the people 
of old, that nations and provinces were happy and free 
from danger, in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, which they consecrated to the worship of gods 
and heroes, whose protection and succour could not fail, 
as it was thought, to be shed abundantly upon those, who 
worshipped them with such zeal, and honoured them with 
so many marks of veneration and respect. ‘The Christians 
unhappily contracted the same erroneous way of thinking. 
The greater the number of temples was which they erect- 
ed in honour of Christ, and his chosen friends and fol- 
lowers, the more sanguine did their expectations grow of 
powerful succours from them, and of a peculiar interest in 
the divine protection. ‘They were so weak as to imagine 
that Ged, Christ, and celestial intelligences, were delight- 
ed with those marks and testimonies of respect, which 
captivate the hearts of wretched mortals. 

ui. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, ° 
the reading of the Scriptures, a discourse address- 
ed to the people, and concluded with the celebra- janie vor 
tion of the Lord’s supper. To these were added ™” 
various rites, more adapted to please the eyes, and strike 
the imagination, than to kindle in the heart the pure and 
sacred flame of genuine piety." We are not however to 
think, that the same method of worship was uniformly 
followed in every Christian society, for this was far from 
being the case. Every bishop, poe his own private 
judgment, and taking into consideration the nature of the 
times, the genius of the country in which he lived, and 
the character and temper of those whom he was appointed 


r Just. Henn. Bohmeri Jus. Eccles, Protestant, tom. iii. p. 466. Bibliotheque Italique, 
tom. v. p. 166. ; 

s For. a full account of the form of public worship, or the liturgies of this century, the 
reader will do well to consult the 22d catechetical discourse of Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
the apostolical constitutions, which are falsely attributed to Clement of Rome. These 
writers are most learnedly illustrated and explained by Peter le Bran, in his Explication 
litterale et historique dele Messe, tom. ti. p. 53. _ 
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to rule and instruct, formed such a plan of divine worship 
as he thought the wisest and the best. Hence that variety 
of liturgies which were in use, before the bishop of Rome 
had usurped the supreme power in religious matters, and 
persuaded the credulous and unthinking, that the model, 
both of doctrine and worship,:was to be given by the mo- 
ther church, and to be followed implicitly throughout the 
Christian world. : 
tv. It would be almost endless to enter into a minute 
chanves ip. cCtail of all the different parts of public worship, 
troauced'ito and to point out the disadvantageous changes 
diving wor they underwent. A few observations will be 
suflicient upon this head. The public prayers 
had now lost much of that solemn and majestic simplicity, 
that characterized them in the primitive times, and which 
were, at present, degenerating into a vain and swelling 
bombast. The psalms of David were now received among 
the public hymns that were sung as a part of divine ser- 
vice.' The sermons, or public discourses addressed to the 
people, were composed according to the rules of human 
eloquence, and rather adapted to excite the stupid admi- 
ration of the populace, who delight in vain embellish- 
ments, than to enlighten the understanding, or to reform 
the heart. Nay, it would seem as if all possible means 
had been industriously used, to give an air of folly and 
extravagance to the Christian assemblies. For the people _ 
were permitted, nay, even exhorted by the preacher him- 
self, to crown his talents with clapping of hands and loud 
acclamations of applause ;" a recompense that was hitherto 
eculiar to the actors on the theatre, and the orators in the 
orum. How men, set apart by their profession to exhibit 
examples of the contempt of vainglory, and to demon- 
strate to others the vanity and emptiness of all temporal 
things, could indulge such a senseless and indecent ambi- 
tion, is difficult to be conceived, though it is highly to 
be deplored. 
v. The first day of the week, which was the ordinary 
revtivasor 20d stated time for the public assemblies of 
holydays Christians, was, in consequence of a peculiar law 
enacted by Constantine, observed with more solemnity 


t Beausobre, Hist. de Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 614. 
u Franc. Bernh. Ferrarius, De veterum acclamationtbus et plausy, p. 66. 
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than it had formerly been.” The festivals celebrated’ in: 
most of the Christian churches, were five in number, and 
were appointed in commemoration of the birth, the suffer— 
ings and death, the resurrection and the ascension of the 
divine Saviour; and also of the effusion of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles and first heralds of the gospel on the day 
of pentecost. Of these festivals, none were kept with so . 
much solemnity and respect, as the fourteen days that 
were appointed for the commemoration of Christ’s resur- 
rection.* 

The eastern Christians celebrated the memory of Christ’s 
birth and baptism in one festival, which was fixed on the 
sixth of January, and this day was by them called the 
Epiphany, as on it the immortal Saviour was manifested 
to the world.’ On the other hand, the Christians of the 
west seém to have always celebrated the birth of ow: 
Lord on the twenty-fifth of December ; for there appears 
to be very little certainty in the accounts of those, who 
allege that the Roman pontiff, Julius I. removed the fes- 
‘tival of Christ’s birth from the sixth of January to the 
twenty-fifth of December.’ 

The unlucky success which some had in discovering the 
carcasses and remains of certain holy men, multiplied the 
festivals and commemorations of the martyrs in the most 
extravagant manner. The increase of these festivals would 
not have been offensive to the wise and the good, if Chris- 
tians had employed the time they took up, in promoting 
their spiritual interests, and in formimg habits of sanctity - 
and virtue. But the contrary happened; these days, which 
were set apart for pious exercises ; were squandered away 
in indolence, voluptuousness, and criminal pursuits, and 
were less consecrated to the service of God, than employ- 
ed in the indulgence of sinful passions. It is weil known, 
among other things, what opportunities of simming were 
offered to the licentious, by what were called the vigils of 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, or Pentecost. ; 

vi. Fasting was considered, in this century, as the most: 
effectual and powerful means of repelling the force, ee 
and disconcerting the stratagems of evil spirits, and 4 


w Jac. Godofred ad codicem Theodos. tom. i. p, 135. 

x Ibid. tom. i. p. 143. : 

y Beausobre, Hist. du Manicheisme, tom. ti. p. 693. t ; 

% See Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 163. Alph. 
des Vignoles, Diss, dans la Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. ii. p. 29, 
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of appeasing the anger of an offended Deity. Hence we 
_ may easily understand what induced the rulers of the church 
to establish this custom by express laws, and to impose, 
as an indispensable duty, an act of humiliation; the ob- 
servation of which had hitherto been left to every one’s 
choice. The quadragesimal, or lent fast, was held more 
sacred than all the rest, though it was not as yet confined 
to a fixed number of days.* We must however remark, that. 
the fasis observed in this century, were very different from 
those that were solemnized in the preceding times. For- 
merly those who submitted themselves to the discipline of 
fasting abstained wholly from meat anddrink ; but now a 
mere abstinence from flesh and wine was, by many, judg- 
ed sufficient for the purposes of fasting,” and this latter 
opinion prevailed, from this time, and became universal 
among the Latins. , 
vu. Baptismal fonts were now erected in the porch of 
each church, for the more commodious adminis- 
suai a; tration of that imitiating sacrament. Baptism 
Baptism, was administered during the vigils of Easter and 
Whitsuntide, with lighted tapers, by the bishop, and the 
pucebyters commissioned by him for that purpose. In cases 
owever of urgent necessity, and in such only, a dispensa- 
tion was granted for performing this sacred rite, at other 
times than those now mentioned. Insome places salt was 
employed, as a symbol of purity and wisdom, and was 
thrown, with this view, into the mouth of the person bap- 
tized; and a double unction was every where used in the 
celebration of this ordinance, one preceding its administra- 
tion, and the other following it. The persons who were 
admitted into the church by baptism were obliged, after 
the celebration of that holy ordinance, to go clothed in 
white garments during the space of seven days. 

Many other rites and ceremonies might be mentioned 
here; but, as they neither acquired stability by their dura- 
tion, nor received the sanction of universal approbation 
and consent, we shall pass them over in silence. 

vint, The institution of catechumens, and the discipline 

ana of tue through which they passed, suffered no variation 
Lord'sspper- in this century, but continued still upon its ancient 
footing. It appears farther, by inmumerable testimonies, 


a Jo. Dalleus, De Jejuniis et Quadragesima, lib. iv. 3° 
h Bee Barbeyrac, De laWMorale des Peres, p. 250, 
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that the Lord’s supper was administered, in some places 
two or three times a week, in others on Sunday only, to all 
those who were assembled together to worship God. It 
was also sometimes celebrated at the tombs of martyrs and 
at funerals, which custom, undoubtedly, gave rise to the 
masses, that were afterward performed in honour of the 
saints, and for the benefit of the dead. In many places the 
bread and wine were held up to view before their distri- 
bution, that they might be seen by the people, and contem- 
saa with a certain religious respect; and hence, not 
ong after the adoration of the symbols was unquestionably 
derived. . Neither catechumens, nenitenis, nor those who 
were supposed to be under the influence and impulse of evil 
spirits, were admitted to this holy ordinance ; nor did the 
sacred orators in their public discourses ever dare to unfold 
its true and genuine nature with freedom and simplicity. 
The reason of thus concealing it from the knowledge and 
observation of many, was a very mean and shameful one, 
as we have already observed ; many indeed, offer a much 
more decent and satisfactory argument in favour of this 
custom, when they allege, that by these mysterious proceed- 
ings, the desire of the catechumens would naturally burn to 
penetrate, as soon as was possible, the sublime secret, and. 
that they would thereby be animated to prepare them- 
selves with double diligence for receiving this privilege. 


CHAPTER V. 


SONCERNING THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED THE CHURCH 
DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. Tue sects which had sprung up in the preceding ages, 
transmitted their contagious principles to this CeN- yy. remains 
tury. Many of them remained yet, particularly f.2°""" 
in the east, and notwithstanding their absurdity, 
continued to attract a certain number of followers. The 
Manichean faction surpassed the rest in its influence and 
progress. ‘The very turpitude and enormity of its doctrines 
seemed to seduce many into its snares; and, what is still 
more surprising, men of genius and penetration were de- 
luded by its enchantments, as the example of Augustin suf- 
ficiently testifies. It is true, the wisest and most learned 
writers of the times, and among others Augustin, when he 
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returned from his errors, endeavoured to oppose the growth 
of this spreading pestilence ; nor were their efforts entirely 
unsuccessful. But the root of this horrible disease was 
deep; and neither the force of argument, nor the severity 
of the most. rigorous laws were sufficient to extirpate it 

thoroughly.° For some time indeed it seemed to disap- 
pear, and many thought it utterly eradicated; but it ga- 
thered force secretly, and broke out afterward with new vio- 
lence. To avoid the severity of the laws, the Manicheans 
concealed themselves under a variety of names, which they 
adopted successively, and changed in proportion as they 
were discovered under them. Thus they assumed the 
names of encratites, apotactics, saccopheri, hydroparastates, ’ 
solitaries, and several others, under which they lay con- 
cealed for a certain time, but could not however long es- 
cape the vigilance of their enemies.* 

_u. The state had little danger to apprehend from a sect 
the vise o Which the force of severe laws and of penal res- 
ey wikik traits could not fail to undermine gradually, 
Ponisi. - throughout the Roman empire. But a new and 
much more formidable faction started up in Africa; which 
though it arose from small beginnings, afflicted most griev- 
ously both church and state for more than a century. — Its. 
origin was as follows. 

_Mensurius, bishop of Carthage in Africa, dymg m the 
year 311, the greatest part of the clergy and people chose, 
in his place, the archdeacon Cecilianus, who, without 
waiting forihe.assembly of the Numidian bishops, was 
consecrated by those of Africa alone. This hasty proceed- 
ing was the occasion of much trouble. The Numidian 
bishops, who had always been present at the consecration 
of the bishops of Carthage, were highly offended at their 
being excluded from this solemn ceremony, and assembling 
themselves at Carthage, called Cecilianus before them, to 

‘give. an account of his conduct. The flame thus kindled, 
was greatly augmented by certain Cathaginian presbyters, 
who were competitors with Cecilianus, particularly Botrus 
and Celesius. Lucilla also, an opulent lady, who had been 


e The severe laws enacted by. the emperors against the Manicheans are to be found 
in the Theodosien Code, volwvi. part i. edit. Ritterian. In the year 372, Valentinian the. 
elder prohibited their assemblies, and imposed heavy penalties on their doctors, p. 126. 
In 381, Theodosius the Great branded them with infamy, and deprived them of all the 
rights and privileges of citizens, p. 133. Add to these many edicts yet more dreadful, 
syhich ‘may be seen in pages 137, 138, 170, of the above-mentioned work. 

a See the law of Theodosius, Coder Theod. tom. vi. p. 134, 136, 137, 138, 
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reprimanded by Czcilianus for her superstitious practices, 
and had conceived against him a bitter enmity on that ac- 
count, was active in exasperating the spirits of his adversa- 
ries, and distributed a large sum of money among the Nu- 
midians to encourage them in their opposition to the new - 
bishop. In consequence of all this, Cecilianus, — cecnane 
refusing to submit to the judgment of the Numi- = 
dians, was condemned in a council, assembled by Secun- 
dus, bishop of 'Tigisis, consisting of seventy prelates, who, 
with the consent of a considerable part of the clergy and 
people, declared him unworthy of the episcopal dignity, 
and chose his deacon Majorinus for his successor. By this 
‘proceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided into two 
factions, and groane dunder the contests of two rival bishops, 
Cecilianus and Majorinus. 
m1. The Numidians alleged two important reasons to 
justify their sentence against Cecilianus; as first, rie reasons 
that Felix of Aptungus, the chief of the bishops, fit, 
who assisted at his consecration, was a traditor, ™*™ 
i. e. one of those who, during the persecution under Dio- 
clesian, had delivered the sacred writings and the pious 
books of the Christians to the magistrates in order to be 
burnt ; and that having thus apostatized from the service of 
Christ, it was not possible that he could impart the Holy 
Ghost to the new bishop. <A second reason for their sen- 
tence against Cecilianus was drawn from the harshness 
and even cruelty that he had discovered in his conduct, 
while he was a deacon, toward the Christian confessors and 
martyrs during the persecution above mentioned, whom he 
abandoned, in the most merciless manner, to all the ex- 
tremities of hunger and want, leaving-them without food 
in their prisons, and hindering those who were willing to 
succour them, from bringing them relief. ‘To these accu- 
-sations they added the insolent contumacy of the new pre- 
late, who refused to obey their summons, and to appear 
before them in council to justify his conduct. 
There were none of the Numidians who opposed Ce- 
cilianus with such bitterness and vehemence, as Donatus, 
bishop of Case nigre, and hence the whole faction was 
ead after him, as most writers think; though some are 
of opinion, that they derived this name from another Do- ~ 
natus, whom the Donatists surnamed the Great.° This 


e In the faction of the Donatists, there were two eminent persons of the name of 
Donatus: the one was a Numidian, and bishop of Case nigre ; the other succeeded 
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controversy, in a short time, spread far and wide, not only 
throughout Numidia, but even through all the provinces of 
Africa, which entered so zealously into this ecclesiastical 
war, that in most cities there were two bishops, one at the 
head of Cecilianus’s party, and the other acknowledged by 
the followers of Majorinus. | 
iv. The Donatists having brought this controversy before 
nistory ofthe Constantine the Great, that emperor inthe year 
Vonatists, 313, appointed Melchiades, bishop of Rome, to 
examine the matter, and named three bishops of Gaul to 
assist him in this inquiry. The result of this examination 
was favourable to Cecilianus, who was entirely acquitted 
of the crimes laid to his charge ; but the accusations that 
had been brought against Felix of Aptungus, by whom he 
was consecrated, were left out of the question. Hence it 
was, that the emperor, in the year 314, ordered the cause 
of Felix to be examined separately by lian, proconsul of 
Africa, by whose decision he was absolved. ‘The Donatists, 
whose cause suffered necessarily by these proceedings, com- 
plained much of the judgment pronounced by Melchiades 
and Alian. The small number of bishops, that had been 
appointed to examine their cause jointly with Melchiades, 
excited, ina particular manner, their reproaches, and even 
their contempt. ‘They looked upon the decision of seventy 
venerable Numidian prelates, as infinitely more respectable 
than that pronounced by nineteen bishops, for such was the 
number assembled at Rome,‘ who, beside the inferiority of 
their number, were not sufficiently acquainted with the 
African affairs to be competent judges in the present ques- 
tion. ‘The indulgent emperor, willing to remove these spe- 
cious complaints, ordered a second and a much more nu- 
merous assembly to meet at Arles in the year 314, com- 
posed of bishops from various provinces, from Italy, Gaul, 
Germany, and Spain. Here again the Donatists lost their 
cause, but renewed their efforts by appealing to the imme- 


Majorinus, bishop of Carthage, as leader of the Donatists, and received from his sect, 
on account of his learning and virtue, the title of Donatus the Great. Hence it has been 
a question among the learned, from which of these the sect derived its name. The argu- 
ments that support the different sides of this trivial question are nearly of equal force ; 


and why may we not decide it by supposing that the Donatists were so called from them 
both ? 


3.3” £ The emperor, in his letter to Melchiades, named no more than three prelates, 
viz. Maternus, Rheticius, and Marinus, bishops of Cologn, Autun, and Arles, to sit with 
him as judges of this controversy ; but afterward he ordered seven more to be added to 


the number, andas many as could soon and conveniently assemble ; so that they were at 
last nineteen inall. 


an 
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diate judgment of the emperor, who condescended so far, 
as to admit their appeal; and in consequence thereof, ex- 
amined the whole affair himself in the year 316 at Milan, 
im presence of the contending parties! ‘The issue of this 
third trial was not more favourable to the Donatists than 
that of the two preceding councils, whose decisions the em- 
peror confirmed by the sentence he pronounced.’ Hence 
this perverse sect loaded Constantine with the bitterest 
reproaches, and maliciously complained that Osius, bishop 
of Cordoua, who was honoured with his friendship, and 
was intimately connected with Cecilianus, had, by cor- 
rupt imsinuations, engaged him to pronounce an unrighte- 
ous sentence. The emperor, animated with a just indigna- 
tion at such odious proceedings, deprived the Donatists of 
their churches in Africa, and sent into banishment their se- 
ditious bishops. Nay, he carried his resentment so far as 
to put some of them to death, probably on account of the 
intolerable petulance and malignity they discovered both 
in their writings and in their discourse. Hence arose vio- 
lent commotions and tumults in Africa, as the sect of the 
Donatists was extremely powerful and numerous there. The 
emperor endeavoured, by embassies and negotiations, to 
allay these disturbances, but his efforts were without effect. 
_v. These unhappy commotions gave rise, no doubt, to 
a horrible confederacy of desperate ruffians, who |. 
passed under the name of circumcellions. ‘This se, ‘sirewn- 
furious, fearless, and bloody set of men, composed “ 
of the rough and savage populace, who embraced the par- 
ty of the Donatists, maintained their cause by the force of 
arms, and, overrunning all Africa, filled that province with 
slaughter and rapine, and committed the most enormous 
acts of perfidy and cruelty against the followers of Ceci- 
lianus. This outrageous multitude, whom no prospect of 
sufferings could terrify, and who, upon urgent occasions, 
faced death itself with the most audacious temerity, con- 
tributed to render the sect of the Donatists and object of the 
utmost abhorrence ; though it cannot be made to appear 
from any records of undoubted authority, that the bishops 


g The proofs of the supreme power of the emperors, in religious matters, appear so 
incontestable in this controversy, that itis amazing it should ever have been called in 
question. Certain it is, that at this time, the notion of a supreme judge set over the 
church universal, by the appointment of Christ, never had entered into any one’s head. 
The assemblies of the clergy at Rome and Atles are commonly called councils; but 
improperly, since, in reality, they were nothingi more than meetings of judges, or 
commissaries appointed by the emperor. 
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of that faction, those at least, who had any reputatio 
piety and virtue, either approved the proceedings, or 
red up the violence of this odious rabble. In tl 
‘time, the flame of discord gathered strength dail 
seemed to portend the approaching horrors of a civil wai 
to prevent which, Constantine, having tried in vain, every 
other method of accommodation, abolished at last, by the 
advice of the governors of Africa, the laws that had been 
enacted against the Donatists, and allowed the people a full. 
liberty of adhering to the party they liked the best. 

yi. After the death of Constantine the Great, his son 
eee, Constans, to whom Africa was allotted in the di- 
 feated = Vision of the empire, sent Macarius and Peulus 

into that province, with a view to heal this deplorable 
schism, and, to engage the Donatists to conclude a peace. 
Donatus, surnamed the Great, the principal bishop of that. 
sect, opposed all methods of reconciliation with the utmost 
vehemence, and his example was followed by the other pre- 
lates of the party. The Circumcellionesalso continued to. 
support the cause of the Donatists by assassinations and 
massacres, executed with the most urelenting fury. They — 
were, however, stopped in their career, and were defeated _ 
by Macarius at the battle of Bagnia. Upon this, the af- 
fairs of the Donatists declined apace ; and Macarius used 
no longer the soft voice of persuasion to engage them to 
an accommodation, but employed his authority for that: 

urpose. Afew submitted ; the greatest part saved them- 
selves by flight; numbers were sent into banishment, 
among whom was Donatus the Great; and many of them: . 
were punished with the utmost severity. During these 
troubles, which continued near thirteen years, several steps 
were taken against the Donatists, which the equitable and: 
mmpartial will be at a loss to reconcile with the dictates of 
' humanity and justice; nor indeed do the catholics them- 

_ selves deny the truth of this assertion." And hence the 
complaints which the Donatists made of the cruelty of their: 
adversaries.' 3 ge 








re 


__h The testimony of Optatus of Milevi is beyond exception in this matter ; it is quoted 

from the third book of his treatise, De Schismate Donatistarum, § i. and runs thus ; “ Ab 
Operariis Unitatis, i. e. the emperor’s ambassadors Macarius and Paulus, multa quidem i 
aspere gesta sunt. Fugerunt omnes Episcopi cum clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortui; qui 
fortiores fuerunt, capti et longe relegati sunt.” Optatus, through the whole of this work, 
endeavours to excuse the severities committed against the Donatists, of which he lays the 
principal fault upon thet sect itself, confessing, however, that in some instances, the pro- 
ceedings against them were too rigorous to deserve approbation, or admit of an excuse. | 

i See Collat. Carthog. dict terttw, § 258, at the end of Optatus, p. 316. rae 
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SAEOC The emperor Julian, upon his accession to the 
throne in the year 362, permitted the exiled Dona- 
tists to return to their country, and restored them ,,27%5,s2,0' 


to the enjoyment of their former liberty. This wt.ecr. 
step renewed the vigour of that expiring sect, *‘o"*" 

who, on their return from banishment, brought over in a 
short time the greatest part of the province of Africa to 
espouse their interest. .Gratian indeed published several 
edicts against them, and in the year 377, deprived them of 
their churches, and prohibited all their assemblies, public 
and private. But the fury of the circumcelliones, who may 
be considered as the soldiery of the Donatists, and the ap- 
prehension of intestine tumults, prevented, no doubt, the 
vigorous execution of these laws. This appears from the 
number of churches which this people had in Africa toward 
the conclusion of this century, and which were served by 


no less than four hundred bishops. Two things, however, 


diminished considerably the power and lustre of this flour- 
ishing sect, and made it decline apace about the end of this 
century ; the one was a violent division that arose among 
them, on account of a person named Maximin; and this 
division, so proper to weaken the common cause, was the 
most effectual instrument the catholics could use to combat 
the Donatists. But a second circumstance which precipi- 
tated their decline, was the zealous and fervent opposition 
of Augustin, first presbyter, and afterward bishop of Hippo. 
This learned and ingenious prelate attacked the Dona- 
tists in every way. In his writings, in his public discourses, 
and in his private conversation, he exposed the danger- 
ous and seditious principles of this sect in the strongest 
manner ; and as he was of a warm and active spirit, he. 


animated against them not only the province of Africa, 


but also the whole Christian world, and the imperial court. 
vi. The doctrine of the Donatists was conformable to 
that of the church, as even their adversaries con- 
fess; nor were their lives less exemplary than cfm Gr ine 
those of other Christian societies, if we except the P™"* 
enormous conduct of the circumcelliones, which the great- 
est part of the sect regarded with the utmost detestation 
and abhorrence. The crime, therefore, of the Donatists lay 
properly in the following things ; in their declaring the 
church of Africa, which adhered to Cecilianus fallen from 
the dignity and privileges of ‘a true church, and deprived 
VOL. I. AO 
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of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, on aeeount of the eifences 


with which the new bishop and Felix of Aptungus, who 


had consecrated him, were charged ; in their pronouncing 
all the churches, who held communion with that of Africa, 
corrupt and polluted; in maintaining that the sanctity of 
their bishops gave their community alone a full right to be 
considered as the true, the pure, and holy church; and in 
their avoiding all communication with other churches, from 
an apprehension of contracting their impurity and corrup- 
tion. This erroneous principle was the source of that most 
shocking uncharitableness and presumption that appeared 
‘in their conduct to other churches. Hence they pronounced 
the sacred rites and institutions void of all virtue and effi- 
cacy among those Christians who were not precisely of 
their sentiments, and not only rebaptized those who came 
over to their party from other churches, but even with re- 
spect to those who had been ordained ministers of the Gos- 
pel, they observed the severe custom either of depriving 
them of their office, or obliging them to be ordained a se- 
cond time. This schismatic pestilence was almost wholly 
confined to Africa; for the few pitiful assemblies, which 
the Donatists had formed in Spain and Italy, had neither 
stability nor duration. | 
rx. The faction of the Donatists was not the only one 
The doctrine that troubled the church during this century. Soon 
5 ry torceming after its commencement, even in the year 317, a 
me trinity: new contention arose in Egypt, upon a subject of 
much higher importance, and with consequences of a yet 
more pernicious nature. ‘The subject of this fatal contro- 
versy, which kindled such deplorable divisions throughout 
the Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons in the 
godhead ; a doctrine which, in the three preceding centu- 
ries, had happily escaped the vain curiosity of human re- 
_ searches, and been left undefined and undetermined by an 
particular set of ideas. ‘The church mdeed had frequently 
decided against the Sabellians and others, that there was a 
real difference between the Father and the Son, and that 


k A more. ample account of the Donatists will be found in the following writers ; 
Henr. Valesius, Dissert. de Schismate Donatistarwm. This{dissertation Valesius subjoin- 
ed to his edition of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. Thom. Ittigius’s History of 
Donatism, which is published in the appendix to his book concerning the heresies of the 
apostolic age. erm. Witsius, Miscellan. Sacror. tom. i. lib. iv. p. 742. Henr. Noris, 
Hist. Donatian. augmented by the Ballerini opp. tom. iv. p. xlv. Long’s History of the 
Donatists, London 1677, 8vo. These are the sources from whence we have drawn the 
Accounts that we Have given of this troublesome sect. 
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the Holy Ghost was distinct from them both; or, as we 
commonly speak, that three distinct persons exist in the 
Deity ; but the mutual relation of these persons to each 
other, and the nature of that distinction that subsists be- 
tween them, are matters that hitherto were neither dis- 
eatin nor explained, and with respect to which the church 

ad, consequently, observed a profound silence. Nothing 
‘was dictated to the faith of Christians in this matter; nor 


were there any modes of expression prescribed as requisite 


to be used im speaking of this mystery. Hence it happen- 
ed, that the Christian doctors entertained different senti- 
ments upon this subject without giving the least offence, 


and discoursed variously, concerning the distinctions be- | 
tween Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; each one following his 


‘respective opinion with the utmost liberty. In Egypt, and 
the adjacent countries, the greatest part embraced in this, 
as well as in other matters, the opinion of Origen, who held 
that the Son was in God, that which reason is in man ; and 
that the Holy Ghost was nothmg more than the divine 
energy, or active force. This notion is attenaed with many 
difficulties; and if it is not proposed with the utmost 
caution, tends, in a particular manner, to remove all real 
distinction between the persons in the godhead, or, in other 
words, leads divectly to Sabellianism. 

x. In an assembly of the presbyters of Alexandria, the 
bishop of that city, whose name was Alexander, tie rise of 
expressed his sentiments on this head witha high *""™ 
degree of freedom and confidence ; and maintamed among 
other things, that the Son was not only of the same emi- 
nence and dignity, but also of the same essence with the. 
Father.’ This assertion was opposed by Arius, one of the 


presbyters, a man of a subtle turn, and remarkable for his — 


eloquence. Whether his zeal for his own opinions, or per- 
_ sonal resentment against his bishop was the motive that in- 


- fluenced him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, he 


first treated as false, the assertion of Alexander, on account 
of its affinity to the Sabellian errors, which had been con- 
-demned by the church ; and then, running himself into the 
Opposite extreme, he maintained that the Son was totally 
and essentially distinct from the Father ; that he was the 
first and noblest of those beings, whom God the Father had 


1 See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. # cap. v. ' Theodoret, Hist. Ecckes. lib. & cap. ii. 
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created out of nothing, the instrument by whose subordi- 
nate operation the almighty Father formed the universe, 
and therefore inferior to the Father both in nature and in 
dignity. His opinions concerning the Holy Ghost are not 
so wellknown. It is however certain that his notion con- 
cerning the Son of God was accompanied and connected 
with other sentiments, that were very different from those 
commonly received among Christians, though none of the 
ancient writers have given us a complete and coherent sys- 
tem of those religious tenets which were really held by — 
Arius and his followers.” i 
x1, The opinions of Arius were no sooner divulged, than 
they found in Egypt, and the neighbouring pro- 
The proses vinces, a multitude of abettors, and among these 
ie many who were distinguished as much by the su- 
periority of their learning and genius, as by the eminence 
of their rank and station in the world. Alexander, on the 
other hand, in two councils assembled at Alexandria, ac- 
cused Arius of impiety, and caused him to be expelledfrom 
_ the communion of the church. Arius received this severe 
_andignominious shock with great firmness and constancy 
of mind; retired into Palestine ; wrote from thence seve- 
ral letters to the most emiment men of those times, in which 
he endeavoured to demonstrate the truth.of his opinions, ’ 
and that with such surprising success, that vast numbers 
were drawn over to his party ; and among these Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia, a man distinguished in the church 
by his influence and authority, The emperor Constan- 
tine, looking upon the subject of this controversy as a mat- 
ter of small importance, and as little connected with the 
fundamental and essential doctrines of religion, contented 
himself at first with addressing a letter to the contending 
parties, im which he admonished them to put an end to 


\ t 


m Foran account of the Arian controversy, the curious reader must consult the Life 
of Constantine, by Eusebius ; the various libels of Athanasius, which are to be: found in 
the first volume of his works; the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and 

’ Theodoret, the 69th Heresy of Epiphanius, and other writers of this and the following 
age. But among all these, there is none to whom the merit of impartiality can be at- 
tributed with’ justice ; so that the Arian history stands yet in need of a pen guided by in- 
tegrity and candour, and unbiassed by affection or hatred. Both sides have deserved 
reproach upon this head; and those who have hitherto written the history of the, 
Arian controversy, have only espied the faults of one side ; e. g. it is a common opinion, 
that Arius was too much attached to the opinions of Plato and Qrigen, see Petav. Dogm. 
Theol. tom. it. lib. i. cap. viii, but. this common opinion is a vulgar error. Origen and 
Plato entertained notions entirely different from those of Arius ; whereas Alexander, his 
antagonist, undoubtedly followed the manner of Origen, in explaining the doctrine of the 
three persons. See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, of the Universe. 
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their disputes. But when the prince saw that his admoni-. 
tions were without effect, and that the troubles and com- 
motions, which the passions of men too often mingle with 
religious disputes, were spreading and increasing daily 
throughout the empire, he assembled, at length, in the year 
325, the famous council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the 
deputies of the church universal were summoned to put an 
end to this controversy. In thisgeneral council, after many 
keen debates and violent efforts of the two parties, the 
doctrine of Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consub-. 
stantial," or of the same essence with the Father; the van- 


_ quished presbyter banished among the Illyrians, and his 


ollowers compelled to give their assent to the creed,° or 
confession of faith, which was composed by this council. 

xut. The council assembled by Constantine at Nice, isone 
of the most famous and interesting events that are phe councit 
presented to us in ecclesiastical history ; and yet °“*'« 
what is most surprising, there is no part of the history of 
the church that has been unfolded with such negligence, or 
rather passed over with such rapidity... The ancient 
writers are neither agreed concerning the time nor place 
in which it was assembled, the number of those who sat 
in council, nor the bishop who presided in it. No authen- 
tic acts of its famous sentence have been committed to 
writing, or at least, none have been transmitted to our 
times.4 

The eastern Christians differ from all others both con- 
cerning the number and the nature of the laws that were) 
enacted in this celebrated council. The latter mention 
only twenty canons; but in the estimate of the former, 
they amount to a much greater number.’ It appears 
however by those laws, which all parties have admitted 
as genuine, and also from other authentic records, not 


n ‘Opcesctos. 
' o John Christ. Suicer has illustrated this famous creed from Several important and 
ancient records, in a very learned book published in 4to. at Utrecht, in the year 1718. 

p See Ittigii Historia Concilii Niceni, which was published after his death. Le Clerc, 
Bibliotheque Histor. et Universelle, tom. x. p. 421, tom. xxii. p. 291. Beausobre Histoire 
de Manichee, et de Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 520. The accounts which the Oriental writers 
have given of this council, have been collected by Euseb. Renaudot, in his History of the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 69. : 

q See the Annotations of Valesius upon the Ecclesiastical History of Fusebius, p. 223. 
Jos. Sim. Asseman. Bibl. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. i. p. 195. The history of this 
council was written by Maruthas, a Syrian, but is long since lost. nee 

r Th. Ittigius, Supplem. opp. Clement. Alex. p. 191. Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth, 
Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. p. 22,195. Euseb. Renaudot, Histor. Patriarch, Mexan= 
drinor, p. 71. ag 


only that Arius was condemned in this council 
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some other points were determined, and certain measures 
agreed upon, to calm the religious tumults that had so 
long troubled the church. The controversy concerning 


_ the time of celebrating Easter was terminated ;* the trou- 


bles which Novatian had excited by opposing the re- 


mission of the lapsed to the communion of the church, 
were composed; the Meletian schism was condemned ;* 
the jurisdiction of the greater bishops precisely defined 


and determined ;" with several other matters of a like. 


nature. But while these good prelates were employing all 
their zeal and attention to correct the mistakes and errors 
of others, ety were upon the pomt of falling into e. very 
capital one themselves. For they had almost come to a 
resolution of imposing upon the clergy the yoke of per- 
petual celibacy, when Paphnutius put a stop to their pro- 
ceedings, and warded off that unnatural law.” 

xt. But notwithstanding all these determinations, the 
The history COMMOtions excited by this controversy remamed 


of Arianism 


cherie cus Yet in the minds of many, and the spirit of dissen- 
cH of Wee. sion and controversy triumphed both over the 
decrees of the council and the authority of the emperor. 
For those who, in the main, were far from being attached 
to the party of Arius, found many things reprehensible 
both in the decrees of the council, and in the forms of ex- 
pression which it employed to explain the controverted 


{> s The decision, with respect to Easter, was in favour of the custom of the western 
churches ; and accordingly all churches were ordered to celebrate that festival on the 
Sunday which immediately followed the 14th of the first moon that happened after the 
vernal equinox. S 

(> t Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, was accused and convicted of having 
offered incense to idols; and in consequence thereof, was deposed by Peter, bishop 
ef Alexandria, whose jurisdiction extended throughout all Vgypt. Meletius, upon 
this, became the head of a schism in the church, by assuming to himself the power 
of ordination, which was vested in the bishop cf Alexandria; and exercised by him 
in allthe Egyptian churches. Epiphanius attributes the dissensions between Meletius 
and Peter to another cause, Her. 68; he alleges, that the vigorous proceedings of 
Peter against Meletivs were occasioned by the }atter’s refusing to readmit into the 
church those who had fallen from the faith during Diocletian’s persecution, before 
their penitential trial was entirely finished. The former opinion is maintained by 
Socrates and Theodoret, whose authority is certainly more respectable than that of 
Epiphanius. 

[3° u The confusion that Meletius introduced, by. presuming, as was observed in 
the preceding note, to violate the jurisdiction of Peter, the metropolitan of Alex- 
andria, by conferring ordination ina province where he alone had a right to ordain, 
was rectified by the council of Nice, which determined, that the metropolitan bishops, in 

_ their respective provinces, should have the same power and authority that the bishops of 
Rome exercised over the suburbicarian churches and countries. 

w Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. compared with Franc. Balduinus, in Constant. 

Magn. and George Calixtus, De conjugio clericorum, p. 170. ‘ 
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points ; while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their place - 
and their credit in the church. And their efforts were 
crowned with the desired success. For a few years after 
the council of Nice, a certain Arian priest, who had been 
recommended to the emperor, in the dying words of his 
sister Constantia, found means to persuade Constantine 
the Great, that the condemnation of Arius was utterly un-. 
just, and was rather owing to the malice of his enemies, 
than to their zeal for the truth. In consequence of this, 
the emperor recalled him from banishment in the year 
330,* repealed the laws that had been enacted against 
him, and permitted his chief protector, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and his vindictive faction, to vex and oppress 
the partisans of the Nicene council, in various ways. 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, was one of those who 
suffered most from the violent measures of the Arian 
party. Invincibly firm in his purpose, and deaf to the 
most powerful solicitations and entreaties, he obstinately 
refused to restore Arius to his former rank and office. 
On this account he was deposed, by the council held at 
Tyre, in the year 335, and was afterward banished into 
Gaul, while Arius and his followers were, with great so- 
lemnity, reinstated in their privileges, and received into 
the communion of the church. ‘The people of Alexandria,. 
unmoved by these proceedings in favour of Arius, persist- 
ed to refuse him a place among their presbyters; upon 
which the emperor invited him to Constantinople in the 
year 336, and ordered Alexander, the bishop of that city, 
to admit him to his communion. But before this order 
could be put in execution, Arius died at Constantinople 


i> x The precise time in which Arius was recalled from banishment, has not been 
fixed with such perfect certainty as to prevent a diversity of sentiments on that head. 
The annotations of the learned Valesius, or Valois, upon Sozomen’s History, p. 10 and 
11, will cast some light upon this matter, and make it probable, that Dr. Mosheim has 
placed the recall of Arius too late, at least by two years. Valesius has proved, from 
the authority of Philostorgius, and from other most respectable monuments and re- 
cords, that Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Theognis, who were banished by the emperor 
about three months after the council of Nice, i. e. in the year 325, were recalled in the 
year 328. Now, in the writing by which they obtained their return, they pleaded the 
restoration of Arius as an argument for theirs, which proves that he was recalled before 
the year 330. The same Valesius proves that Arius the first head of the Arian sect, was 
dead before the council-of Tyre, which was transferred to Jerusalem; and that 
the letters which Constantine addressed to that council in favour of Arius and his fol- 
lowers, were in behalf of a second chief of that name, who put himself at the head of the 
Arians, and who, in conjunction with Euzoius, presented to Constantine such a confes-_ 
sion of their faith, as made-him imagine their doctrine to be orthodox, and procured 
their reconciliation with the church at the council of Jerusalem. See Annot. Vales ad 
Hist, Socrat. lib. i, cap, xxxiii, p. 46. 
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in a very dismal manner,’ and the emperor Constantine | 
survived him but a short time. — “sag Ss 
xiv. After the death of Constantine the Great, one of 
his sons, Constantius, who, in the division of the 
ont ou empire, became ruler of the east, was warmly at- 
“entine- tached to the Arian party, whose principles were 
also zealously adopted by the empress, and indeed by the 
whole court. On the other hand, Constantine and Con- 
stans, emperors of the west, maintained the decrees of the 
council of Nice throughout all the provinces where their 
jurisdiction extended. Hence arose endless animosities 
_ and seditions, treacherous plots, and open acts of injustice 
and violence between the two contending parties. -Coun- 
cil was assembled against council, and their jarrmg and 
contradictory decrees spread perplexity and confusion 
throughout the Christian world. ? | 
In the year 350, Constans was assassinated; and about 
two years after this, a great part of the western empire, 
particularly Rome and Italy, fell into the hands of his 
brother Constantius. This change was extremely unfa- 
vourable to those who adhered to the decrees of the 
council of Nice. ‘The emperor’s attachment to the Arians 
animated him against their adversaries, whom he involved 
in various troubles and calamities, and obliged many of 
them, by threats and punishment, to come over to the sect 
which he esteemed and protected. Among these forced 
proselytes was Liberius the Roman pontiff, who was com- 
pelled to embrace Arianism in the year 357. ‘The Nicene 
party meditated reprisals, and waited only a convenient 
time, a fit place, and a proper occasion, for executing their 
resentment. Thus the history of the church, under the 
emperor Constantius, presents to the reader a perpetual 
scene of tumult and violence, and the deplorable spectacle 


2(_3> y The dismal manner in which Arius is said to have expired, by his entrails 
falling out as‘he was discharging one of the natural functions, is a fact that has been 
called in question by some modern writers, though'without foundation, since it is con- 
firmed by the unexceptionable testimonies of Socrates, Sozomen, Athanasius, and others, 
The causes of this tragical death have furnished much matter of dispute. |The ancient 
writers, who considered this event as a judgment of Heaven, miraculously drawn down, 


by the prayers of the just, to punish the impiety of Arius, will find little credit in our 


times, among such as haye studied with attention and impartiality the history of 
Arianism. After having considered this matter with the utmost care, it appears to me’ 
extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim to the resentment of his ene- 
mies, and was destroyed by poison, or some such violent method. A blind and fanatical 
zeal for certain systems of faith has, in all ages, produced such horrible acts of cruelty 
and injustice. - 
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_of a war carried on between brothers, without religion, 
justice, or humanity. : 
xv. ‘The death of Constantius, in the year 362, changed 

considerably the face of religious affairs, and di- gnacrsoiien 
minished greatly the strength and influence of the ™¢?°"#"- 
Arian party. Julian, who, by his principles, was naturally 
Pievenied from taking a part in the controversy, bestowed 

is protection on nether side, but treated them both with 
an impartiality which was the result of a perfect indif- 
ference. Jovian, his successor, declared himself in favour 
of the Nicene doctrine ; and immediately the whole west, 
with a considerable part of the eastern provinces, changed 
sides, conformed to the decrees of the council of Nice, and ° 
abjured the Arian system. 7 oe 
_ The scene however changed again in the year 
364, when Valentinian, and his brother Valens, 
were raised to the empire. Valentinian adhered {ser Vales- 
to the decrees of the Nicene council; and '™* 
hence the whole Arian sect, a few churches excepted, 
was destroyed and extirpated in the west. Valens, on 
the other hand, favoured the Arians; and lis zeal for 
their cause exposed their adversaries, the Nicenians, in the 
eastern provinces, to many severe trials and sufferings. 
These troubles, however, ended with the reign of this 
emperor, who fell in a battle which was fought against 
the Goths in the year 378, and was succeeded by Gratian, 
a friend to the Nicenians, and the restorer of their tran- 
quillity. His zeal for their interests, though fervent and 
active, was surpassed by that of his successor, ‘Theodosius 
the Great, who raised the secular arm against the Arians, 
with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their 
churches, enacted laws, whose severity exposed them to 
the greatest calamities,’ and rendered, throughout his do- 
minions, the decrees of the council of Nice triumphant 
over all opposition; so that the public profession of the 
Arian doctrine was confirmed to the barbarous and uncon- 

tuered nations, such as the Burgundians, Goths, and 
Vandals. 

During this long and violent contest between the Ni- 

cenians and Arians, the attentive and impartial will ac- 
knowledge, that unjustifiable measures were taken, and 


z See Codex Theodosianus, tom. vi. p- 5, 10.130, 146; as also Godofred’s annotations 
thereupon. $ é 
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great excesses committed on both sides. So that when 
abstracting from the merits of the cause, we only consider 
with what temper, and by what means, the parties defend- 
ed their respective opinions, it will be difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two exceeded most the bounds of pro- 
bity, charity,and moderation. © ia SES 

xvi. The efforts of the Arians to maintain their cause, 
Various sects WOUld have been much more prejudicial to the 
of Arians. church than they were in effect, had not the 
members of that sect been divided among themselves, 
and torn into factions, which regarded each other with 
the bitterest aversion. Of these, the ancient writersmake 
mention under the names of Semiarians, Husebians, Actians, 
Kunomians, Acasians, Psathyrians, and others ; but they 
may all be ranked, with the utmost propriety, into three 
classes. ‘The first of these were the primitive and genuine 
Arians, who rejecting all those forms and modes of ex- 
pression which the moderns have invented to render their 
opinions less shocking to the Nicenians, taught simply, 
‘that the Son was not begotten of the Father, i. e. pro- 
duced out of his substance, bui only created out of nothing.” 
This class was opposed by the’ Semiarians, who, in their 
turn, were abandoned by the Eunomians or Anomeans, 
the disciples of Attius and Eunomius, of whom the latter 
was eminent for his knowledge and penetration. The 
Semiarians held, that the Son was onoovews, 1.€. similar to the 
Father in his essence, not by nature, but by a peculiar pri- 
vilege ; and the leading men of this party were, George 
of Laodicea, and Basilius of Ancyra.* ‘The Eunomians, 
who were also called Aetians and Exucontians, and may be 
counted in the number of pure Arians, maintained, that 
Christ was ereescies, OF avowows, 1. e. Unlike the Father, as 
well in his essence, as in other respects.” Under this 
general division, many other subordinate sects were com- 
prehended, whose subtilties and refinements have been 
but obscurely developed by the ancient writers. The 
Arian cause suffered as much from the discord and ani- 
mosities that reigned among these sects, as from the la- 


a See Prud. Maran’s Dissert. sur le Semiarians, of which the learned Voigt has given a 
second edition in his Biblioth. Heresiolog. tom. ii. p. 119. 

b See Basnage’s Dissert. de Ewnomio, in the Leetiones Antique of Canisius, tom. i. p. 
172, where we find the confession and apology of Eunomius yet extant. See also Jo. 
Alb. Fabric. Bibliotheca Gree. yol. viii. p. 100-—148, and the Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
247, 155, 157,167, 200, &e. ‘ 
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boured confutations and the zealous efforts of the orthe- 
TOR Party sage ess ee | a 

-xvu. ‘The Arian controversy produced new sects, oc- 
casioned by the indiscreet lengths to which the se aponina 
contending parties pushed their respective opi- "ey. 
nions. And such, indeed, are too generally the unhappy 
effects of disputes, in which human passions have so large 
apart. Some, while they were careful in avoiding, and 
zealous in opposing the sentiments of Arius, ran headlong 
into systems gf doctrine of an equally dangerous and per- 
nicious nature. Others, in defending the Arian notions, 
went further than their chief, and thus fell into errors 
much more extravagant than those which he maintained. 
Thus does it generally happen in religious controversies ; 
the human mind, amidst its present imperfection and in- 
firmity, and its unhappy subjection to the empire of ima- 
gination and the dictates of sense, rarely follows the mid- 
dle way in the search of truth, or contemplates spiritual 
and divine things with that accurateness and simplicity, 
that integrity and moderation, which alone can guard 
against erroneous extremes. 

_ Among those who fell mto such extremes by their in- 
considerate violence in opposing the Arian system, Apolli- 
naris the younger, bishop of Laodicea, may be justly pla- 
ced, though otherwise a man of distinguished merit, and 
one whose learned labours had rendered to religion the 
most important services. He defended strenuously the 
divinity of Christ against the Arians; but, by indulging him- 
self too freely in philosophical distinctions and subtilties, 
he was carried so far as to deny in some measure his he- 
manity. He maintained that the body which Christ as- 
sumed, was endowed with a sensitive and not a rational 
soul; and that the divine nature performed the functions 
of reason, and supplied the place of what we call the mind, 
the spiritual and intellectual principle in man. And from 
this it seemed to follow as a natural consequence, that the 
divine nature in Christ was blended with the human, and 
suffered with it the pains of crucifixion and death itself.° 
This great man was led astray, not only by his love of dis- 
puting, but also by an immoderate attachment to the Pla- 

k= ¢ However erroneous the hypothesis of Apollinaris may have been, the conse- 
quences here drawn from it are not entirely just: for if it is trae that the human soul 


does not, in any respect, suffer death by the dissolution of the body, the same must hold 
zood with respect to the divine nature. ‘ 
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tonic doctrine concerning the twofold nature of the soul, 
which was too generally adopted by the divines of this 
age ; and which, undoubtedly, perverted their judgment 
in several respects, and led them to erroneous and extra- 


vagant decisions on various subjects. : au 
Other errors beside that now mentioned, are imputed to 
Apollinaris by certain ancient writers ; but it is not easy to 
determine how far they deserve credit upon that head." Be 
that as it will, his doctrine was received by great numbers 
in almost all the eastern provinces, though by the different 
FOUN ae that were given of it, its votaries were subdi- 
vided into various sects. It did not, however, maintain 
its ground long; but being attacked at the same time by 
the laws of the emperors, the decrees of councils, and the 
writings of the learned, it sunk by degrees under their 
united force. ii 
xvii. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, may be 
“Marcellus or YANked in the same class with Apollinaris, if we 
esiven are to give credit to Kusebius of Cxsarea, and the 
rest of his adversaries, who represent his explication of the 
doctrine of the trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian and 
Samosatenian errors. Many, however, are of opinion, that 
Eusebius of Cesarea, and the bishop of Nicomedia, who 
bore the same name, represented with partiality the senti- 
ments of Marcellus, on account of the bitterness and ve- 
hemence which he discovered in his opposition to the Ari 
ans, and their protectors. But though it should be ac- 
knowledged that, in some particulars, the accusations of 
his enemies carried an aspect of partiality and resentment, 
yet it is manifest that they were far from being entirely 
groundless. For if the doctrine of Marcellus be attentively 
examined, it will appear that he considered the Son and the 
Holy Ghost as two emanations from the Divine Nature, 
which, after performing their respective offices, were to re- 
turn again into the substance of the Father; and every one - 
will perceive, at first sight, how incompatible this opinion 
is with the belief of three distinct persons in the godhead. 
Beside this, a particular circumstance, which augmented 


d See Basnage’s Historia Haresis Apollinaris, published a’second time by Voigt, in his 
Bibliotheca Haresologica, tom. i. fascic. i. p. 1—96, and improved by some learned and 
important additions. See also tom. i. fascic. iii. and p. 607, of this latter work. The 
laws that were enacted against the followers of Apollinaris, are extant in the Theodosian 
Code, tom. vi. p- 144. See an aceount of Apollinaris and his heresy, in the English 
edition of Bayle’s | Dictionary, at the article Apollinaris. 
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considerably the aversion of many to Marcellus, as also the 
suspicion of his erring in a capital manner, was his obsti- 
nately refusing, toward the conclusion of his life, to con- 
demn the tenets of his disciple Photinus.° ae 
xix. Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, may, with propriety, 
be placed at the head of those whom the Arian — 4,. .2 o 
controversy was the occasion of seducing into the Pets. 
most extravagant errors. This prelate published, in the 
year 343, his opinions concerning the Deity, which were 
equally repugnant to the orthodox and Arian systems. His 
notions, which have been but obscurely, and indeed some- 
times inconsistently represented by the ancient writers, 
amount to this, when attentively examined: “that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ; 
that a certain divine emanation, or ray, which he called the 
word, descended upon this extraordinary man ; that, on ac- 
count of the union of the divine word with his human nature, 
Jesus was called the Son of God, nay, God himself; and 
that the Holy Ghost was not a distinct person, but a celes- 
tial virtue proceeding from the Deity.” ‘The temerity of 
this bold innovator was chastised not only by the orthodox 
in the councils of Antioch’ and Milan, held in the years 
345 and 347, and in that of Sirmium, whose date is uncer- 
tain, but also by the Arians, in one of their assemblies held 
at Sirmium, in the year 351. In consequence of all this, 
-Photinus was degraded from the Episcopal dignity, and 
died in exile in the year 372.° 
xx. After him arose Macedonius, bishop of Constanti- 

nople, a very eminent Semiarian doctor, who, tic heresy of 
through the influence of the Hunomians, was de- "4". 
posed by the council of Constantinople, in the year 360, 
and sent into exile, where he formed the sect of the Mace- 
donians, or Phneumatomachians. In his exile, he declared 
with the utmost freedom those sentiments which he had 
formerly either concealed, or at least taught with much cir- 
cumspection. He considered the Holy Ghost as ‘a divine 


e See Montfaucon’s Diatriba de Causa Marcelli in Nova Collectione Potrum Grecorum, 
tom. ii. p. 51; asalso Gervaise, Viede S. Epiphane, p. 42. 5 

{i> f According to Dr. Lardner’s account this council of Antioch, in 345, was heldby ° 
the Arians, or Eusebians, and not by the orthodox, as our author affirms. SeejLardner’s 
Credibility, &c. vol. ix. p.13; see also Athanas. De Synod. N. vi. vii. compared, with 
Socrat. lib. ii. cap. xviii. xix. 

g Or in 375, as is concluded from Jerome’s Chronicle. Matt. Larroque, De Photino, et 
ejus multiplict condemnatione. Thom. Ittigius, Historia Photint in App. ad librum de 
Hoeresiarchis evi Apostolici. 
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energy diffused throughout the universe, and not asa person 


distinct from the Father and the Son.” ‘This opinion had — 


many partisans in the Asiatic provinces; but the council 


assembled by Theodosius, in the year 381, at Constanti-. 


nople, to which the second rank among the ecumenical or 


general councils is commonly attributed, put a stop, by its — 


authority, to the growing evil, and crushed this rising sect 
before it had arrived at its full maturity. A hundred and 


fifty bishops, who were. present at this council, gave the 
finishing touch to what the council of Nice had left imper- 


fect, and fixed, in a full and determinate manner, the doc- 
trine of three Persons in one God, which is as yet received 
among the generality of Christians. ‘This venerable as- 
sembly did not stop here; they branded with infamy all 
the errors, and set a mark of execration upon all the here- 
sies that were hitherto known; they advanced the bishop 
of Constantinople, on account of the eminence and extent 
of the city in which he resided, to the first rank after the 
Roman pontiff, and determined several other points, which 


they looked upon as essential to the well-being of the 


church in general.’ | 
xxi. The frenzy of the ancient Gnostics, which had been 
rhe prsen. 80 Often vanquished, and in appearance removed, 
tianists; by the various remedies that had been used for 
that purpose, broke out anew in Spain. It was transported 
thither in the beginning of this century, by a certain person, 
named Marc of Memphis, in Egypt, whose converts at first 
were not very numerous. ‘They increased, however, in 
process of time, and counted in their number several per- 
sons highly emiment for their learning and piety. Among 
others, Priscillian, a layman, distinguished by his birth, 
fortune, and eloquence, and afterward bishop of Abila, was 
infected with this odious doctrine, and became its most 
zealous and ardent defender. Hence he was accused by 
several bishops, and by a rescript obtained from the empe- 
ror Gratian, he was banished with his followers from 
Spain ;* but was restored some time after by an edict 


h Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. iv. f 

i Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. viii. p. 624. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. 
VI. Pp. 711. vee } , hes 

Pk This banishment was the effect of a sentence pronounced against Priscillian, 
and some of his followers, by a synod convened at Saragossa in the year 380; in conse- 


quence of which, Idacius and Ithacius, two cruel and persecuting ecclesiastics, obtained 


from Gratian the rescript above mentioned. See Sulpic. Sever. Hist. Sacr. lib, ii. cap. 
xlvii. p.'283, edit. Leipsic, Svo. 
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of the same prince, to his country and his functions. His 
sufferings did not end here; for he was accused a second 
time, in the year 384,' before Maximus, who had procured 
the assassination of Gratian, and made himself master of 
Gaul; and by the order of that price was put to death at 
Treves with some of his associates. ‘The agents, however, 


_by whose barbarous zeal this sentence was obtained, were 


justly regarded with the utmost abhorrence by the bishops 


_ of Gaul and Italy ;" for Christians had not yet learned that 


giving over heretics to be punished by the magistrates, was 


either an act of piety or justice.” [No; this abominable 


doctrine was reserved for those times, when religion was 
to become an instrument of despotism, or a pretext for the 
exercise of malevolence, vengeance, and pride. ] 

. The death of Priscillian was less pernicious to the pro- 
gress of his opinions, than might naturally have been ex- 


_pected. His doctrine not only survived him, but was pro- 
. pagated through the greatest part of Spainand Gaul. And 


even so far down as the sixth century, the followers of this 
unhappy man gave much trouble to the bishops and clergy 
in these provinces. 

xxi. None of theancient writers have given an accurate 
account of the doctrine of the Priscillianists. Ma- purer goo. 
ny, on the contrary, by their.mjudicious represen-  ‘""* 
tations of it, have highly disfigured it, and added new de- 
grees of obscurity to a system which was before sufficiently 
dark and perplexed. It appears, however, from authentic 
records, that the difference between their doctrine, and 
that of the Manicheans, was not very considerable. For 
“they denied the reality of Christ’s birth and incarnation ; 
maintained that the visible universe was not the production 
of the Supreme Deity, but of some demon, or malignant 


>? 1 Upen the death of Gratian, who had favoured Priscillian, toward the latter end of 
his reign, Ithacius presented to Maximus a petition against him ; whereupon this prince 
appointed a council to be held at Bordeaux, from which Priscillian appealed to the prince 
himself. Sulp., Sever. lib. ii. cap. xlix. p. 287. 

[sm It may be interesting to the reader to hear the character of the first person that 
introduced civil persecution into the Christian church. ‘‘ He was a man abandoned to 
the most corrupt indolence, and without the least tincture of true piety. He was auda- 
cidus, talkative, impudent, luxurious, and a slave to his belly. He accused as heretics, 
and as protectors of Priscillian, all those whose lives were consecrated to the pursuit of 
piety and knowledge, or distinguished by acts of mortification and abstinence, &c. Such 
is the character which Sulpicius Severus, who had an extreme aversion to the sentiments 
of Priscillian, gives us of Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba, by whose means he was put to 
death. — ; 

n See Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacr. edit. Leips. 8vo. 1709, where Martin, the truly aposto- 
lical bishop of Tours, says to Maximus, Novum esse et inauditum nefas ut eausam ecclesia: 
juden seculi judicaret. See also Dial. iii, de vita Martini, cap. xi. p. 495. 
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principle; adopted the doctrine of ons or 
from the divine nature; considered human bodies 
sons formed by the author of evil, to enslave — 
minds; condemned marriage, and disbelieved the 
rection of the body.” Their rule of life and manners w 
rigid and severe ; and the accounts which many have give 
of their lasciviousness and intemperance deserve not the 
least credit, as they are totally destitute of evidence anc 
authority. That the Priscillianists were guilty of dissimu- 
lation upon some occasions, and deceived their adversa- 
ries by cunning stratagems, is true; but that they held it 
as a maxim, that lying and perjury were lawful, is ‘a most 
notorious falsehood, without even the least shadow of pro- 
bability,” however commonly this odious doctrine has been. 
laid to their charge. In the heat of controversy, the eye 
of passion and prejudice is too apt to confound the princi- 
ples and opinions of men with their practice. cee 
xxi. To what we have here said concerning those fa- 
mous sects which made a noise in the world, it 
tnferiorsects: will not be improper to add some account of those 
of a less considerable and inferior kind. 
Ardzus, a man of remarkable virtue, being excommuni- 
cated in Syria, on account of the freedom and importunity 
with which he censured the corrupt and licentious manners 
of the clergy, formed an assembly of those who were at- 
tached to him, and became by his own appointment their 
bishop. Banished into Scythia, by the emperor, he went 
among the Goths, where his sect flourished and augmented 
considerably. ‘The ancient writers are not agreed about 
the time in which we are to date the origin of this sect. 
With respect to its religious institutions, we know that they 
differed in some points from those observed by other Chris- 
tians ; and particularly, that the followers of Ardzeus cele- 
brated Easter, or the paschal feast, with the Jews, contrary 
to the express decree of the councilof Nice. With respect 
to their doctrine, several errors have been imputed to 


o See Simon de Vries, Dissert. Critica de Priscillanistis, printed at Utrecht, in the 
year 1745, in 4to. The only defect in this dissertation is the implicit manner in which 
the author follows Beausobre’s History of the Manicxeans, taking every thing for granted 
which is affirmed in that work, See also Franc. Girvesii Historia Priscillianistrwm Chro- 
nologica, published at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We find, moreover, in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Opusculum Scientificum of Angelus Calogera, a treatise entitled 
Bachiarus Mlustratus, seu de Priscilliana Hevesi dissertatio ; but this dissertation appears 
rather intended to clear up the affair of Bachiarus, than to give a full account of the Pris- 
cillianists and their doctrine. 
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them,» and this, among others, that they attributed to the 
Deity a human form. : | 
xxiv. ‘The Grecian and oriental writers place, in this 
century, the rise of the sect of the Messalians, or jresatians 
_ Euchites, whose doctrine and discipline were in- **"** 
deed much more ancient, and subsisted even before the 
birth of Christ, in Syria, Egypt, and other eastern coun- 
tries, but who'do not seem to have been formed into a re- 
ligious body before the latter end of the age of which we 
now write. ‘These fanatics, who lived after the monkish 
fashion, and withdrew from all commerce and society with 
their fellow-creatures, seem to have derived their name 
from their habit of continual prayer. “‘ They imagined, that 
the mind of every man was inhabited by an evil demon, 
whom it was impossible to expel by any other means than 
by constant prayer and singing of hymns ; and that when 
this malignant spirit was cast out, the pure mind returned to 
God, and was again united to the divine essence from 
whence ithad been separated.” To this leading tenet they 
added many other enormous opinions, which bear a mani- 
fest resemblance of the Manichean doctrine, and are evi- 
dently drawn from the same source from whence the Mani- 
cheans derived their errors, even from the tenets of the ori- 
ental philosophy.: In a word, the Euchites were a sortof 
mystics, who imagined, according to the oriental notion, 
that two souls resided in man, the one good, and the other 
evil ; and who were zealous in hastening the return of the 
good spirit to God, by contemplation and prayer. The ex- 
ternal air of piety and devotion, which accompanied this 
sect, imposed upon many; while the Greeks, on the other 
hand, opposed it with vehemence in all succeeding ages. 
It is proper to observe here, that the title of Messalians 
and Euchites had a very extensive application among the 
Greeks, and the orientals, who gave it to all those who en- | 
deavoured to raise the soul to God by recalling and with- 
drawing it fromall terrestrial and sensible objects ; however 
these enthusiasts might differ from each other in their 
opinioxs on other subjects. 





p Epiphanius, Heres. Ixx. p. 811. Augustin De Heres. cap. i. Theodoret. Fabul. Haret. 
lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 671. Jo. Joach. Schroder. Dissertat. de Ardwanis, published in Voigt’s 
Bibliothece Historia Heresiolog. tom. 1. part iii. p. 578, 

q Epiphanius, Heres. xxx. p. 1067. Theodoret. Heret. Fubul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. 
Timotheus, Presbyter de receptione Hereiicor. published in the third volume of Cotele- 
rius’s Monumenta Hecclesie Grece. p. 403. Jac. Tollii Insignia itineris Italici, p. 110. 
Assemanni Bibliotheca Orientalis Vaticana, tom. i. p. 128. tom. iil. part ii. p. 172, &e. 
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xxv. Toward the conclusion of this century, two oppo- 
The Antidico. Site sects involved Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
marianites ~—_ tries in the troubles and tumults of a new contro- 
iyridians. ~—-versy. ‘These jarring factions went by the names 
of Antidicomarianites and Collyridians. The formermain- 
tained, that the Virgin Mary did not always preserve her 
immaculate state, but received the embraces of her husband 
Joseph after the birth of Christ. The latter, on the con- 
trary, who were singularly favoured by the female sex, 
running into the opposite extreme, worshipped the blessed 
Virgin as a goddess, and judged it necessary to appease 
her anger, and seek her favour and protection by liba- 
tions, sacrifices, and oblations of cakes (collyrida) and such 
like services." 

Other sects might be mentioned here, but they are too 
obscure and inconsiderable to deserve notice. 


Epiphan. Heres. Ixxviii Ixxix. p. 1003, and 1057. 


THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Oi eee PART I. 
EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. > 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH. 


1. [wn order to arrive at a true knowledge of the causes 
to which we are to attribute the outward state . 
of the church, and the events which happened to tue Roman” 
it during this century, we must keep in view 
the civil history of this period of time. It is therefore 
proper to observe that, in the beginning of this century, 
the Roman empire was divided into two distinct sove- 
reignties, of which the one comprehended the eastern 
provinces; the other, those of the west. Arcadius, the 
emperor of the east, reigned at Constantinople ; and Ho- 
norius, who governed the western provinces, chose Ra- 
venna for the place of his residence. ‘This latter prince, 
remarkable only for the sweetness of his temper and the 
goodness of his heart, neglected the great affairs of the 
empire, and inattentive to the weighty duties of his sta- 
tion, held the reins of government with an unsteady hand. 
The Goths took advantage of this criminal indolence ; 
made incursions into Italy ; laid waste its fairest pro- 
vinces ; and sometimes carried their desolations as far as 
Rome, which they ravaged and plundered in the most 
dreadful manner. 'These calamities, which fell upon the 
western part of the empire from the Gothic depredations, 
were followed by others still more dreadful under the 
succeeding emperors. A fierce and warlike people issu- 
ing out-of Germany, overspread Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
the noblest of all the European provinces, and erected new 
kingdoms in these fertile countries ; and Odoacer at last, 
at the head of the Heruli, having conquered Augustulus, 
in the year 476, gave the mortal blow to the western em- 
pire, and reduced all Italy under his dominion. About 
sixteen years after this, ‘Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
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made war upon these barbarian invaders, at the request of 
Zeno, emperor of the east, conquered Odoacer in several 
battles, and obtained as the fruits of his victories a king- 
dom for the Ostrogoths in Italy, which subsisted under 
various turns of fortune from the year 493 to 552.* 

These new monarchs of the west pretended to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the emperors who resided at Con- 
stantinople, and gave some faint external marks of a dis- 
position to reign in subordination to them; but in reality, 
they ruled with an absolute independence in their re- 
spective governments, and as appears particularly by the 
dominion exercised by Theodoric in Italy, left nothing 
remaining to the eastern emperors but a mere shadow of 
power and authority.” 

11. These constant wars, and the inexpressible calami- 
The farther ae. ties with which they were attended, were un- 
cincoridolatry, doubtedly detrimental to the cause and progress 
of Christianity. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
the Christian emperors, especially those who ruled in the 
east, were active and assiduous in extirpating the remains 
of the ancient superstitions. Theodosius the younger dis- 
tinguished himself in this pious and noble work, and man 
remarkable monuments of his zeal m this matter are still 
preserved ;° such as the laws which enjoined either the 
destruction of the heathen temples, or the dedication of 
them to Christ and his saints; the edicts by which he 
abrogated the sacrilegious rites and ceremonies of pa- 
ganism, and removed from all offices and employments in 
the state such as persevered in their attachment to the ab- 
surdities of polytheism. mete 

This spirit of reformation appeared with less vigour in 

the western empire. There the feasts of Saturn and Pan, 
the. combats of the gladiators, and other rites that were 
instituted in honour of the pagan deities, were celebrated 
with the utmost freedom and impunity ; and persons of 
the highest rank and authority professed publicly the re- 


a See for a fuller illustration of this branch of history, the learned work of De Bos, 
entitled, Histoire Critique de la Monarchie Francoise, tom. i. p. 258; as also Mascow’s 
History of the Germans. 

b Car. du Fresne, Dissert. xxiii. ad Histor. Ludovict S. p. 280, Muratorii Antiq. Ital. 
tom. ii. p. 578, 832. Giannone, Histoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 207. Jo. Cochlaci Vita 
Theodorict Ostrogothorum regis, printed in 4to. in the year 1699, with the observations and 
remarks of Peringskiold. : 

e See the Theedosion Code, tom. vi. p. 327. 
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ligion of their idolatrous ancestors.’ This liberty was, 
however, from time to time, reduced within narrower 
limits; and all those public sports and festivals, that were 
more peculiarly incompatible with the genius and sanctity 
of the Christian religion, were every where abolished.” 
in. The limits of the church continued to extend them- 
selves, and gained ground daily upon the idola- 
trous nations both in the eastern and western... X38 
empires. In the east, the inhabitants of mount © 
Libanus and Antilibanus, being dreadfully infested with 
wild beasts, implored the assistance and counsels of the 
famous Simeon the Stylite, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. Simeon gave them for answer that 
the only effectual method of removing this calamity was 
to abandon the superstitious worship of their ancestors, 
and substitute the Christian religion in its place. The do- 
eility of this people, joined to the extremities to which 
they were reduced, engaged them to follow the counsels 
of this holy man. They embraced Christianity, and in 
consequence of their conversion, they had the pleasure of 
seeing their savage enemies abandon their habitations ; 
if we may believe the writers who affirm the truth of 
this prodigy. The same Simeon, by his influence and 
authority, introduced the Christian worship into a certain 
district of the Arabians; some allege that this also was 
effected by a miracle, which to me appears somewhat 
more than doubtful. To these instances of the progress 
of the gospel, we may add the conversion of a considera- 
ble number of Jews in the isle of Crete, who, finding 
themselves grossly deluded by the impious pretensions of 
an impostor, called Moses Cretensis,‘ who gave. himself 


d See the Satwrnalia of Macrobius, lib. i. p. 100, edit. Gronov. Scipio Maffei delli 
Anfiteatri, lib. i. p. 56, 57. Pierre le Brun, Hist. Critique des pratiques superstitieuses, 
tom. i. p. 237. And above all Montfaucon, Diss. de moribus tempore Theodosit M. et 
Arcadti, which is to be found in Latin, in the eleventh volume of the works of St. Chry- 
sostom, and in French, in the twentieth volume of the Memotres de l’ Academie des Inscrip , 
tiones et des Belles Lettres, p. 197. 

e Anastasius prohibited, towards the conclusion of this century, the combats with the 
wild beasts and other shows. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 

f Assemanni,Bibl. Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 246. 

GS? g We shall give the relation of Socrates concerning this impostor, in the words of 
the learned and estimable author of the Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. ‘“‘ In the time 
of Theodosius the younger an impostor arose, called Moses Cretensis. He pretended to 
be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide 
the sea, and give them a safe passage through it. They assembled together, with their 
wives and children, and followed him to a promontory. He there commanded them to 
cast themselves into the sea. Many of them obeyed and perished in the waters, and 
many were taken up and saved by fishermen. © Upon this, the deluded Jews would have 
torn the impostor to pieces ; but he escaped them, and was seen no more.” See Jortin’s 
Remarks, &e. first edit. vol. iii. p. $31. 
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out for the Messiah, opened their eyes upon the truth, and 
embraced the Christian religion of their own accord." 

iv. The German nations, who rent in pieces the Roman 

empire in the west, were not all converted to 

neconver” Christianity at the same time. Some of them had 
German ™a- embraced the truth before the time of their incur- 
Christianity. sion; and such, among others, was the case of the 
Goths. Others, after having erected their little kingdoms 
in the empire, embraced the gospel, that they might thus 
live with more security amidst a people, who, in general, 
professed the Christian religion. It is however uncertain, 
and likely to continue so, at what time, and by whose mi- 
nistry, the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans, were converted to 
Christianity. With respect to the Burgundians, who in- 
habited the banks of the Rhine, and who passed from 
thence into Gaul, we are informed by Socrates,’ that they 
embraced the gospel of their own accord, from a notion 
that Christ, or the God of the Romans, who had been re- . 
presented to them as a most powerful being, would defend 
them against the rapines and incursions of the Huns. They 
afterward sided with the Arian party, to which also the 
Vandals, Sueves, and Goths, were zealously attached. All 
these fierce and warlike nations judged a religion excellent, 
in proportion to the success which crowned the arms of 
those that professed it, and esteemed, consequently, that 
doctrine the best, whose professors had gained the greatest 
number of victories. When therefore they,saw the Ro. 
mans possessed of an empire much more extensive than 
that of any other people, they concluded that Christ, their 
God, was of all others the most worthy of religious 
homage. 

v. It was the same principle and the same views that en- 

aged Clovis," king of the Salii, a nation of the 

oMmeFrants’ Hranks, to embrace Christianity. This prince, 
whose signal valour was accompanied with barbarity, ar- 
rogance, and injustice, founded the kingdom of the Franks 
in Gaul, after having made himself master of a great part 
of that country, and meditated with a singular eagerness 
and avidity the conquest of the whole. His conversion to 


h Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxxvili. p. 383. 

i Idem, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 371. 

k Beside the name of Clovis, this ‘prince was also called Clodoveus, Hindovicus, 
Undovicus, and Ludicin. " ee 
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‘the Christian religion is dated from the battle he fought with 
the Alemans in the year 496, ata village called Tolbiacum ; ! 

“in which, when the Franks began to give ground, and 
their affairs seemed desperate, he implored the assistance 
of Christ, whom his queen Clothildis, daughter of the king 
of the Burgundians, had often represented to him in vain, 
as the Son of the true God, and solemnly engaged himself by 
a vow to worship him as his God if he rendered him vic- 
torious over his enemies. Victory decided in favour of the 
Vranks; and Clovis, faithful to his engagement, received 
baptism at Rheims,” toward the conclusion of that same 
year, after having been instructed by Remigius, bishop of 
that city, m the doctrines of the gospel." The example of 
the king had such a powerful effect upon the minds of his 
subjects, that three thousand of them immediately followed 
it, and were baptized with him. Many are of opinion, that 
the desire of extending his dominions was that which con- 
tributed principally to render Clovis faithful to his engage- 
ment; though some influence may also be allowed to the 
zeal and exhortations of his queen Clothildis. Be that as 
it will, nothing is more certain than that his profession of 
Christianity was, in effect, of great use to him, bothin con- 
firming and enlarging his empire. 7 
- The miracles, which are said to have been wrought at 
the baptism of Clovis, are utterly unworthy of the smallest 
degree of credit. Among others the principal prodigy, that 
of the phial full of oil said to be brought from heaven by 
a milkwhite dove, during the ceremony of baptism, is a 
fiction, or rather perhaps an imposture; a pretended mira- 
cle contrived by artifice and fraud.’ Pious frauds of this 


{3 1 Tolbiacum is thought to be the present Zulpick, which is about twelve miles 
from Cologne. 

=> m See Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, lib. ii. cap. xxx. xxxi. Henry count 
Bunau’s Historia Imperit Romano Germanici, tom. i. p. 588. De Bos’s Histoire Critique 
de la Monarchie Francoise, tom. ii. p. 340. 

{t= n The epitomizer of the history of the Franks tells us, that Remigius having 
preached to Clovis, and those who had been baptized with him, a sermon on the passion 
of our Saviour; the king, in hearing him, could not forbear crying out, ‘‘if I had been 
there with my Franks, that should not have happened.” : 

o The truth of this miracle has been denied by the learned John James Chiflet, in his 
book De ampulla Rhemensi, printed in folio, at Antwerp, in the year 1651; and it 
has been affirmed by Vertot, in the Memoires de Academie des Inscripiions et des Belles 
Lettres, tom. iv. p. 350. After a mature consideration of what has been alleged on both 
sides of the question, J can scarcely venture to deny the fact ; lam therefore of opinion, 
that in order to confirm and fix the wavering faith of this barbarian prince, Remigius 
had prepared his measures beforehand, and trained a pigeon by vast application and 
dexterity, in such a manner that, during the baptism of Clovis, it descended from the 
roof of the church with a phial of oil. Among the records of this century, we find 
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nature were very commonly practised in Gaul and in 
Spain at this time, in order to captivate, with more facility, 
the minds of a rude and barbarous people, who were 
scarcely susceptible of a rational conviction. adie a 
The conversion of Clovisis looked upon by the learned 
as the origin of the titles of most Christian king, and eldest 
son of the church, which have been so long attributed to the 
kings of France.” For if we except this prince, all the 
kings of those barbarous nations who seized upon the Ro- 
man provinces, were either yet mvolved in the darkness 
of paganism, or infected with the Arian heresy. 
vi. Celestine, the Roman pontiff, sent Palladius into Ire- 
land to propagate the Christian religion among 
Of the Trish. the rude inhabitants of that island: This first 
mission’ was not attended with much fruits; nor did the 
success of Palladius bear any proportion to his laborious 
and pious endeavours. After his death, the same pontiff 
employed, in this mission, Succathus, a native of Scotland, 
whose name he changed into that of Patrick, and who ar- 
rived among the Irish in the year 432. 'The success of his 
ministry, and the number and importance of his pious ex- 
ploits, stand upon record as undoubted proofs not only of 


his resolution and patience, but also of his dexterity and. 


address. Having attacked, with much more success than 


his predecessor, the errors and superstitions of that unci-. 


vilized people, and brought great numbers of them over to 
the Christian religion, he founded, in the year 472, the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh," which has ever since remained the, 


accounts of many such miracles. =” There is one circumstance, which obliges me 
to differ from Dr. Mosheim upon this point, and to look upon the story of the famous 
phial rather as a mere fiction, than asa pious fraud or pretended miracle brought about 
by artifice ; and that circumstance is, that Gregory of Fours, from whom we have a full 
account of the conversion and baptism of Clovis, and who, from his proximity to this 
time, may almost be called a contemporary writer, has not made the least mention of 


this famous miracle. This omission, in a writer whom the Roman catholics themselves 


consider as an over credulous historian, amounts to a proof that in his time this fable was 
not yet invented. 

p See Gab. Daniel et De Camps, Dissert. de titulo Regis Christianissimi, Journal des 
Scavans, for the year 1720, p. 243, 336, 404, 448. Memoires de P Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xx. p. 466. 

iI_#> q From the fragments of the lives of some frish bishops, who are said to have 
converted many of their countrymen in the fourth century, archbishop Usher concludes 


that Palladius was not the first bishop of Ireland. See his Antiquities of the British 


Church. But it has been evidently proved, among others by Bollandus, that these frag- 


ments ave of no earlier date than the twelfth century, and are beside the most of them 


fabulous. Dr. Mosheim’s opinion is further confirmed by the authority of Prosper, 
which is decisive in this matter. vt 

r See the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 517, tom. iii, Februar. p. 131, 179, Jac. 
Waraei Hibernia Sacra, printed in folio at Dublin, 1717. This latter published at Lon- 


fz 
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metropolitan see of the Irish nation. Hence this famous 
missionary, though not the first who brought among that 
people the light of the gospel, has yet been justly entitled 
the Apostle of the Erish, and the father of the Hibernian 
chureh, and is still generally acknowledged and revered 
in that honourable charatter. 

vil. ‘The causes and circumstances by which these dif- 
ferent nations were engaged to abandon the su- ee 
perstition of their ancestors, and to embrace the ‘wee cove: 
religion of Jesus, may be easily deduced from the 
facts we have related in the history of their conversion. It 
would, indeed, be an instance of the blindest and most per- 
verse partiality not to acknowledge that the labours and 
zeal of great and eminent men contributed to this happy 
purpose, and were the means by which the darkness of 
many was turned into light. But on the other hand, they 
must be very inattentive and superficial observers of things 
who do not perceive that the fear of punishment, the pros- 
pect of honours and advantages, and the desire of obtain- 
ing succour against their enemies from the countenance of 
the Christians, or the miraculous influences of their reli- 
gion, were the prevailing motives that induced the greatest 
part to renounce the service of their impotent gods. 

How far these conversions were due to real miracles at- 
tending the ministry of these early preachers, is a matter 
extremely difficult to be determined. For though I am 
persuaded that those pious men, who, in the midst of many 
dangers, and in the face of obstacles seemingly invincible, 
endeavoured to spread the light of Christianity through the 
barbarous nations, were sometimes accompanied with the 
more peculiar presence and succours of the Most High ;° 
yet I am equally convinced, that the greatest part of the 
prodigies recorded in the histories of this age, are liable to 
the strongest suspicions of falsehood or imposture. 'The 
simplicity and ignorance of the generality in those times 






don, in 1656, in 8vo. the Works of St. Patrick. The synods, that were held by this emi- 

nent missionary, are to be found in Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Brit. et Hibernie, tom, i. 

p- 2. With respect to the famous cave, which is called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, 

the reader may consult Le Brun, Histoire Critique des pratiques superstitieuses, tom. iv. 
34. es 






s There is a remarkable passage, relating to the miracles of this century, in 
Gazeus’s Dialogue concerning the Immortality of the Soul, &c. entitled, Theephr 
78, 80, 81, edit. Barthii. ‘See the controversy concerning the time when miracles ceased 
in the church, that was carried on some years ago, on occasion of Dr. Middleton’s Pree 
Inquiry, &c. 
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furnished the most favourable occasion for the exercise of 
fraud; and the imprudence of impostors, in contriving 
false miracles, was artfully proportioned to the credulity 
of the vulgar ;' while the sagacious and the wise, who per- 
ceived these cheats, were obliged to silence by the dangers 


_ that threatened their lives and fartunes, if they detected 


_ the artifice". Thus does it gen_rally happen in human 


life, that when the discovery and profession of the truth 


y 
ete 


is attended with danger, the prudent are silent, the multi- 
tude believe, and impostors triumph. 


CHAPTER Il. 


CONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE CHURCH 
DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. Iv has been already observed, that the Goths, the 
Aes, out Heruli, the Franks, the H uns, and the Vandals, 
enter tae with other fierce and warlike nations, for the most 

part strangers to Christianity, had invaded the 
Roman empire, and rent it asunder in the most deplorable 
manner. Amidst these calamities the Christians were 
grievous, nay, we may venture to say, the principal suf- 
ferers. It is true, these savage nations were much more 
intent upon the acquisition of wealth and dominion, than 
upon the propagation or support of the pagan superstitions ; 
nor did their cruelty and opposition to the Christians arise 
from any religious principle, or from an enthusiastic desire 
to ruin the cause of Christianity ; it was merely by the in- 
stigation of the pagans who remained yet in the empire, 
that they were excited to treat with such severity and vio- 
lence the followers of Christ. The painful consideration of 


their abrogated rites, and the hopes of recovering their 


former liberty and privileges by the means of their new 
masters, induced the worshippers of the gods to seize with 
avidity every opportunity of inspiring them with the most 
bitter aversion to the Christians. Their endeavours, how- 
ever, were without the desired effect, and their expectations 


t This is ingenuous!y confessed by the Benedictine monks. Histoire Literaire de la 
France, tom. ii. p. 33, and bappily expressed by Livy, Hist. lib. xxiv. cap. x.§ 6. Pro- 
digia multa nuntiata sunt, que quo magis credebant simplices et religiost homines, eo plura 
wintiabantur. 

tT Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 438. Epi, p. 457. Dial. iil. cap. ii. p. 487- 
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were entirely disappointed. ‘The greatest part of these 
barbarians embraced Christianity; though it be also true, 
that in the beginning of their usurpations, the professors 
of that religion suffered heavily under the rigour of their 
government. aie 

u. To destroy the credit of the gospel, and to excite the 
hatred of the multitude against the Christians, the ,.auempts 


of the pagans 


pagans took occasion, from the calamities and %) (i, 


tumults which distracted the empire, to renew the """* 


obsolete complaint of their ancestors against Christianity, 
as the source of these complicated woes. They alleged, 
that before the coming of Christ, the world was blessed 
with peace and prosperity; but that since the progress of 
his religion every where, the gods, filled with indignation 
to see their worship neglected and their altars abandoned, 
had visited the earth with those plagues and desolations, 
which increased every day. This feeble objection was 
entirely removed by Augustin, in his book concernin.: tre 
city of God ; a work extremely rich and ample in point of 
matter, and filled with the most profound and diversified 
erudition. It also drew a complete confutation from the 
learned pen of Orosius, who ina history written expressly 
for that purpose, showed, with the utmost evidence, that 
not only the same calamities now complained of, but also 
plagues of a much more dreadful kind, had afflicted man- 
kind before the Christian religion appeared in the world. 
The calamities of the times produced still more perni- 
cious effects upon the religious sentiments of the Gauls, 
They introduced among that people the most desperate 
notions, and led many of them to reject the belief of a super- 
intending Providence, and to exclude the Deity from the go- 
vernment of the universe. Against these frenetic infidels, 
Salvian wrote his book concerning the divine government. 
ur. Hitherto we have given only a general view of the 
sufferings of the Christians ; it is however proper rye perse- 
that we enter into a more distinct and particular si" 
account of that matter. : 
In Gaul, and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths and 
Vandals, whose cruel and sacrilegious soldiery respected 
neither the majesty of religion nor the rights of humanity, 
committed acts of barbarity and violence against a multi- 
tude of Christians. : . 
In Britain a long series of tumults and divisions involved 
the Christians in many troubles. When the affairs of the 
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Romans declined in that country, the Britons were tor- 
mented by the Picts and Scots, nations remarkable for 
their violence and ferocity. Hence, after many sufferings 
and disasters, they chose, in the year 445, Vortigern for 
their king. This prince, finding himself too weak to 
make head against the enemies of his country, called 
the Anglo Saxons from Germany to his aid im the 
year 449. ‘The consequences of this measure were 


--. pernicious; and it soon appeared that this people, who 


came as auxiliaries into Britain, oppressed it with calami- 
ties more grievous than those which it had suffered from its 
enemies. For the Saxons aimed at nothing less than to 
subdue the ancient mhabitants. of the country, and. to 
reduce the whole island under their dominion. Hence a 
most bloody and obstinate war arose between the Britons 
and Saxons, which, after having been carried on, during 
the space of a hundred and thirty years, with various suc- 
cess, ended in the defeat of the Britons, who were forced 
to yield to the Anglo Saxons, and to seek a retreat in 
Batavia and Cambria. During these commotions, the state 
of the British church was deplorable beyond expression ; 
it was almost totally overwhelmed and extinguished by 
the Anglo Saxons, who adhered to the worship of the 
gods, and put an immense number of Christians to the 
most cruel deaths.” | | 
tv. In Persia, the Christians suffered grievously by the 
imprudent zeal of Abdas, bishop of Suza, who 
pulled down the pyreum, which was a temple 
dedicated to fire. For when this obstinate prelate was 
ordered by the king, Isdegerdes, to rebuild that temple, he 
refused to comply ; for which he was put to death im the 
year 414, and the churches of the Christians were levelied 
to the ground. This persecution was not, however, of long 
duration, but seems to have been extinguished soon after 
its commencement. 

Vararenes, the son of the monarch already mentioned, 
treated the Christians in a manner yet more barbarous and 
mhuman in the year 421, to which he was led partly by 
the instigation of the magi, and partly by his keen aversion 
to the Romans, with whom he was at war. For as often 
as the Persians and the Romans were at variance, so often 
did the Christians, who dwelt in Persia, feel new and re- 


In Persia. 


w See beside Bede and Gilda, Jac. Usser. Antiquitat. Ecclesie Britannice, cap. xii. 
pe 415. Rapin Thoyras, Histoire d’ Angleterre, tom. i. livr. ii. p. 91, 
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doubled effects of their monarch’s wrath, and this from a 
prevailing notion, not perhaps entirely groundless, that 
‘they favoured the Romans, and rendered real services to 
their republic.* In this persecution, a prodigious number 
of Christians perished in the most exquisite tortures, and 
by various kinds of punishments.” But they were, at 
length, delivered from these cruel oppressions by the peace 


that was made in the year 427, between Vararenes andthe _ 


Roman empire.’ 

It was not from the pagans only that the Christians were 
exposed to suffering and persecution; they were moreover 
harassed and oppressed in a variety of ways by the Jews, 
who lived in great opulence, and enjoyed a high degree of 
favour and credit in several parts of the east... Among 
these none treated them with greater Yigour and arrogance 
than Gamaliel, the patriarch of that nation, a man of the 
greatest power and influence, whose authority and violence 
were, on that account, restrained in the year 415, by an 
express and particular edict of ‘Theodosius the younger.” 

v. It does not appear from any records of history now 
remaining, that any writings against Christ and giysstianty 
his followers were published in this century, un- neve. 2Y 
less we consider as such the histories of Olympio- ™* 
dorus’ and Zosimus, of whom the latter loses no opportu- 
nity of reviling the Christians, and loading them with the 
most unjust and bitter reproaches. But though the num- 
ber of books written against Christianity was so small, yet 
we are not to suppose that its adversaries had laid aside the 
spirit of opposition. ‘The schools of the philosophers and 


rhetoricians were yet open in Greece, Syria, and Egypt ;- 


and there is no doubt but that these subtle teachers labour- 
ed assiduously to corrupt the minds of the youth, and to 
instil into them at least some of the principles of the an- 
cient superstition." The history of these times, and the 
writings of several Christians who lived in this century, 
exhibit evident proofs of these clandestine methods of op- 
posing the progress of the gospel. 


x Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 245. Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article 
Abdas Barbeyrac, De la Morale des Peres, p. 320. 

y Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. i. p. 182, 248, 

z Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. Xx. p. 358. 

a Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 349, cap. xvi. p. 353. Codex Theodos. 
tom. vi. p. 265, 

b Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. 

¢ Photius, Biblioth. Cod. Ixxx. p. 178. 

d Zacharias Mitylen, De Opificio Det, p. 165, 200, edit. Barthii. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THF STATE OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY, 


1. THoveu in this century the illiterate and ignorant were 
The stareor advanced to eminent and important stations, voth 
ieoRm"s ecclesiastical and civil, yet we must not conclude 
ie from thence, that the sciences were held in uni- 
versal contempt. The value of learning, and the excel- 
lence of the finer arts, were yet generally acknowledged 
among the thinking part of mankind. Hence public schools 
were erected in almost all the great cities, such as Constan- 
tinople, Rome, Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis, Carthage, Ly- 
ons, and 'Treves; and public instructers of capacity and 
genius were set apart for the education of the youth, and 
maintained atthe expense of the emperors. Several bishops 
and monks contributed also to the advancement of know- 
ledge, by imparting to others their small stock of learning 
and science. But the infelicity of the times, the incursions 
of the barbarous nations, and the scarcity of great geniuses, 
rendered the fruits of these excellent establishments much 
less than their generous founders and promoters expected. 
u. In the western provinces, and especially in Gaul, 
there were indeed some men eminently distin- 
guished by their learning and talents, and every 
way proper to serve as models to the lower orders in the 
republic of letters. Of this we have abundant proof from 
the writings of Macrobius, Salvian, Vincentius, bishop of 
Liris, Ennodius, Sidonius Appollinaris, Claudian, Mamer- 
tus, Dracontius, and others, who, though in some respects 
inferior to the more celebrated authors of antiquity, are yet 
far from being destitute of elegance, and discover in their 
productions a most laborious application to literary re- 
searches of various kinds. But the barbarous nations, 
which either spread desolation, or formed settlements inthe 
Roman territories, choked the growth of those genial seeds, 


in the west. 
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which the hand of science had sowed in more auspicious 
times. ‘These savage invaders, possessed of no other am- 
bition than that of conquest, and looking upon military 
courage as the only source of true virtue and solid glory, 
beheld of consequence the arts and sciences with the ut- 
most contempt. Wherever therefore they extended their 
conquests, ignorance and darkness followed their steps, and 
the culture of the sciences was confined to the priests and 
monksalone. Andevenamong these, learning degenerated 
from its primitive lustre, and put on the most unseemly and 
fantastic form. Amidst the seduction of corrupt examples, 
the alarms of perpetual danger, and the horrors and devas- 
tations of war, the sacerdotal and monastic orders lost era- 
dually all taste for solid science, in the place of which they 
substituted a lifeless spectre, an enormous phantom of bar- 
barous erudition. ‘They indeed kept public schools, and 
instructed the youth in what they called the seven liberal 
arts; but these, as we learn from Augustin’s account of 
them consisted only of a certain number of dry, subtile, 
and useless precepts; and were consequently more adapted 
to load and perplex the memory, than to improve and 
strengthen the judgment. So that, toward the conclusion 
of this century, the sciences were almost totally extinguish- 
ed; atleast, what remained of them was no more than 2 
shadowy form, without either solidity or consistence. 

ut. The few that applied themselves to the study of 
philosophy in this age, had not as yet embraced pr. state 
the doctrine or method of Aristotle. They looked ¢f,PHilow: 
upon the system of this eminent philosopher, as * 
a labyrinth beset with thorns and thistles; and yet, had 
they been able to read and understand his works, it is pro- 
bable that many of them would have become his followers, 
The doctrine of Plato had a more established reputation, 
which it had enjoyed for several ages, and was considered 
not only as lesssubtile and difficult than that of the Stagirite, 
but alsoas more conformable to the genius and spirit of the 
Christian religion. Besides, the most valuable of Plato’s 
works were translated into Latin by Victorinus, and were 
thus adapted to general use.' And Sidonius Appollinaris* 


3-3 d These seven liberal arts were grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, gee 
metry, and astronomy. See Cent. viii. Partii. ch. ii. in this volume. % 

e The passages of different writers, that prove what is here advanced, are collected by 
Launoius, in his book, De varia Aristotelis fortuna in Academia Parisiensi. 

f See Augustini Confessionum, lib. i. cap. ii. § i. p. 105, 106, tom. i. opp. 

g See his Epistles, hook iy. ev. iii. xt. book 1, ep. ix. 
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informs us, that all those among the Latins, who had any 
inclination to the study of truth, fell into the Platonic no- 
tions, and followed that sage as their philosophical guide. 

iv. The fate of learning was less deplorable among the 

Greeks and Orientals, than in the western pro- 
in the East. vinces ; and notonly the several branches of polite 
literature, but also the more solid and profound sciences, were 
cultivated by them with tolerable success. Hence we find 
among them more writers of genius and learning than in 
other countries. Those, who inclined to the study of law, 
resorted generally to Berytus, famous for its learned aca- 
demy,” or to Alexandria,’ which latter city was frequented 
by the students of physic and chymistry. The professors of 
eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and the other liberal arts, 
taught the youth in public schools, which were erected in 
almost every city. ‘Those however of Alexandria, Con- 

stantinople, and Edessa, were looked upon as superior to 
all others, both in point of erudition and method.‘ 

v. The doctrine and sect of the modern Platonics retain- 
nodern Pu. €d as yet, among the Syrians and Alexandrians, a 
i dae considerable part of their ancient splendour. 
Olympiodorus, Hero, and other philosophers of the first 
rank, added a lustre to the Alexandrian school. That of 
Athens was rendered famous by the talents and erudition of 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, and hissuccessor Syrian. These 
were the instructers of the renowned Proclus, who far sur- 
passed the Platonic philosophers of this century, and ac- 
quired sucha high degree of the public esteem, as enabled 
him to give new life to the doctrine of Plato, and restore it 
to its formercredit in Greece." Marinus, of Neapolis, Am- 
monius the son of Hermias, Isidorus and Damascius, the 
disciples of Proclus, followed, with an ardent emulation, 
the traces of their master, and formed successors that re- 
sembled them in all respects. But the imperial laws, and 
the daily progress of the Christian religion gradually di- 
minished the lustre and authority of these philosophers." 


h See Hasei Lib. de Academia Jureconsultorum Berytensi; as also Mitylenzus, De 
opificio Det, p. 164. ; 

i Zach. Mitylenezus, De opificio Dei, p. 179. 

k AEneas Gazeus in Theophrasto, p. 6, 7, 16, &e. 

} Marinus, vite Procli, cap. ix. p. 19, edit. Fabricii. ; 

m The life of Proclus, written by Marinus, was published in 4to. at Hamburg, in the 
year 1700, by John Albert Fabricius, and was enriched, by this famous editor, with 2 
reat number of learned observations. 
~ n See neas Gazeus in Theophrasto, p..6, 7, 8, 13, edit, Barthii. 
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And as there were many of the Christian doctors who 
adopted the Platonic system, and were sufficiently qualified 
to explain it to the youth, this hindered, naturally, the 
schools of these heathen sages from being so much fre- 
quented as they had formerly been. ; 

vi. The credit of the Platonic philosophy, and the pre- 
ference that was given to it, as more excellent in The philoso- 
itself, and less repugnant to the genius of the gos- Piy.°f Ars 
pel than other systems, did not prevent the doc- ** 
trine of Aristotle from coming to light after a long struggle, 
and forcing its way into the Christian church. The Pla- 
toniss themselves interpreted, in their schools, some of the 
writings of Aristotle, particularly his Dialects, and recom- 
mended that work to such of the youth as had a taste for 
logical discussions, and were fond of disputing. In this 
the Christian doctors imitated the manner of the heathen 
schools; and this was the first step to that universal do- 
minion, which the Stagirite afterward obtained in the re- 
public of letters. A second, anda yet larger stride, which 
the Aristotelian philosophy made toward this universal em- 
_ pire, was during the controversies which Origen had occa- 
sioned, and the Arian, Kutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
dissensions, which, in this century, were so fruitful of cala- 
mities to the Christian church. Origen, as is well known, 
was zealously attached to the Platonic system. When 
therefore he was publicly condemned, many, to avoid the 
imputation of his errors, and to prevent their being counted 
among the number of his followers, adopted openly the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, which was entirely different from that 
of Origen. The Nestorian, Arian, and Eutychian contro- 
versies were managed, or rather drawn out, on both sides, 
by a perpetual recourse to subtle distinctions, and captious 
sophisms. And no philosophy was so proper to furnish 
such weapons, as that of Aristotle; for that of Plato was 
far from being adapted to form the mind to the polemic 
arts. Beside, the Pelagian doctrine bore a striking resem- 
blance of the Platonic opinions concerning God and the 
human soul; and this was an additional reason which en- 
gaged many to desert the Platonists, and to assume, at 
Teast, the name of Peripatetics. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONCERNING THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
AND ITS FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


1. SEVERAL causes contributed to bring about a change m 
‘The ewer the external form of ecclesiastical government. 
fm ot. ‘The power Of the bishops, particularly those of 
verrment the first order, was sometimes augmented and 
changed. ~—-_ sometimes diminished, according as the times and 
the occasions offered; and in all these changes the intrigues 
of the court, and the political state of the empire, had much 
more influence than the rules of equity and wisdom. 

These alterations were indeed matters of small moment. 
Butan affair of much greater consequence drew now the ge- 
neral attention, and this was the vast augmentation of ho- 
nours and rank that was at this time accumulated upon the 
bishops of Constantinople, in opposition to the most vigo- 
rous efforts of the Roman pontiff. In the preceding cen- 
tury, the council of Constantinople had, on account of the 
dignity and privileges of that imperial city, conferred upon 
its bishops a place among the first rulers of the Christian 
church. This new dignity adding fuel to their ambition, 
they extended their views of authority and dominion, and 
encouraged, no doubt, by the consent of the emperor, re- 
duced the provinces of Asia, Thrace, and Pontus, under 
their ghostly jurisdiction. In this century they grasped at 
still further accessions of power; so that not only the whole 
eastern part of [llyricum was added to their former acqui- 
sitions, but they were also exalted to the highest summit of 
ecclesiastical authority. For by the twenty-eighth canon 
of the council held at Chalcedon in the year 451, it was re- 
solved, that the same rights and honours which had been 
conferred upon the bishop of Rome, were due to the bishop 
of Constantinople on account of the equal dignity and lus- 
tre of the two cities, in which these prelates exercised their 
authority. ‘The same council confirmed also, by a solemn 
act, the bishop of Constantinople in the spiritual govern- 
ment of those provinces over which he had ambitiously 
usurped the jurisdiction. Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, 
opposed with vehemence the passing of these decrees, and 
his opposition was seconded by that of several other pre- 
lates. But their efforts were vain, as the emperors threw 
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in their weight into the balance, and thus supported the 
decisions of the Grecian bishops.” In consequence then of 
the decrees of this famous council, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople began to contend obstinately for the supremacy 
with the Roman pontiff, and to crush the bishops of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, so as to make them feel the oppressive 
effects of his pretended superiority. And none distin- 
guished Himaele more by his ambition and arrogance in 
this matter than Acacius, one of the bishops of that impe- 
rial city.” i 
u. It was much about this time that Juvenal, bishop of 

Jerusalem, or rather of Alia, attempted to with- qe amnition 
draw himself and his church from the jurisdiction °°" 
of the bishop of Cesarea, and aspired after a place among 
the first prelates of the Christian world. The high degree 
of veneration and esteem in which the church of Jerusalem 
was held among all other Christian societies, on account 
of its rank among the apostolical churches, and its title to 
the appellation of mother church, as having succeeded the 
first Christian assembly founded by the apostles, was ex+ 
tremely favourable to the ambition of Juvenal, and render- 
ed his project much more practicable than it would other- 
wise have been. Encouraged by this, and animated by 
the favour and protection of Theodosius the younger, the 
aspiring prelate not only assumed the dignity of patriarch 
of all Palestine,? a rank that rendered him supreme and 
independent of all spiritual authority, but also invaded the 
rights of the bishop of Antioch, and usurped his jurisdiction 
over the provinces of Phenicia and Arabia. Hence there- 
arose a warm contest between Juvenal and Maximus, bi- 
shop of Antioch, which the council of Chalcedon decided 
by restoring to the latter the provinces of Phenicia and 
Arabia, and confirming the former in the spiritual pos- 
session of all Palestine,’ and in the high rank which he 

o-Le Quien, Oriens Christ. tom. i. p. 36. 

p See Bayle’s Dictionary in English, at the article Acacius. 

33> q By all Palestine, the reader is desired to understand three distinct provinces, 
of which each bore the name of Palestine, and accordingly the original is thus expressed, 
Trium Palestinarum Episcopwm seu Patriarcham. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the face of Palestine was almost totally changed, and it was so parcelled out and wasted 
by a succession of wars and invasions, that it preserved scarcely any trace of its former 
condition. Under the Christian emperors there were three Palestines formed out of the 
ancient country of that name, each of which was an episcopal see. And Sit was of these 
three diocesses, that Juvenal usurped and maintained the jurisdiction. See for a further 
account of the three Palestines, Spanhemii Geographia Sacra, opp. tom i. p. 79. 


r See also, for an account of the three Palestines, Caroli a S. Paulo Geographia Sacra, 
p. 307. 


ut 
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had assumed in the church... By this means there were 
created in this century five superior rulers of the church, 
who were distinguished from the rest by the title of patri- 
archs.' The oriental historians mention a sixth, viz. the 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, to whom, according to 
their account, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a, 
part of his jurisdiction." But this addition to the number of 
the patriarchs is unworthy of credit, as the only proof of 
it is drawn from the Arabic laws of the council of Nice, 
which are notoriously destitute of all authority. 

ur. The patriarchs were distinguished by considerable 
the viene ang 20¢ extensive rights and privileges that were an- 
priviteges of nexed to their high station. ‘They alone conse- 
the patriarchs. ° ° Cad ° 

crated the bishops, who lived in the provinces. 
that belonged to their jurisdiction. They assembled year- 
ly, in council, the clergy of their respective districts, in 
order to regulate the affairs of the church. ‘The cognisance 
of all important causes, and the determination of the more 
weighty controversies, were referred to the patriarch of 
the province where they arose. ‘They also pronounced a 
decisive judgment in those cases where accusations were 
brought against bishops. And, lastly, they appointed 
vicars,” or deputies, clothed with their authority, for the 
preservation of order and tranquillity in the remoter pro- 
vinces. Such were the great and distinguishing privileges 
of the patriarchs ; and they were accompanied with others 
of less moment, which it is needless to mention. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that the autho- 
rity of the patriarchs was not acknowledged through all the 
provinces without exception. Several districts, bothin the . 
eastern and western empires, were exempted from their 
jurisdiction.* ‘The emperors who reserved to themselves 
the supreme power in the Christian hierarchy, and re- 
ceived, with great facility and readiness, the complaints of 
those who considered themselves as injured by the patri- 
archs ; the councils also, in which the majesty and legis- 


s See Mich. le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 110. ; 

t See the authors who have written concerning the patriarchs, which are mentioned and 
recommended by the learned Fabricius, in his Bibliograph. Antiquar. cap. xiii. p. 453. 

u Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 9, 13, &e. 

w Day. Blondel. De la Primaute de VEglise, chap. xxv. p. 332. Theod. Ruinart. De 
pallio Archi Episcopali, p. 445, tom. ii. of the posthumous works of Mabillon. 

x Edward Brerewodius, Dissert. de veteris Ecclesia gubernatione Patriarchali ; which 


is printed at the end of archbishop Usher’s book, entitled Opusculum de origine Episco~ 
porum et Metropolitan. 
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lative power of the church immediately resided; all these 

were so many obstacles to the arbitrary proceedings of 

the patriarchal order. : 
iv. This constitution of ecclesiastical government was so 

far from contributing to the peace and prosperity 

of the Christianchurch, that it proved, onthe con- _,,,2%,,ingm 


veniences tbat 


trary, a perpetual source of dissensions and ani- *ccmpariet, 


the patriarch- 
mosities, and was productive of various inconve- al aubority 
niences and grievances. The’ patriarchs, who, ™™ 
by their exalted rank andextensive authority, were equally 
able to do much good and much mischief, began to en- 
croach upon the rights, and to trample upon the preroga- 
tives of their bishops, and thus introduced, gradually, a sort 
of spiritual bondage intothe church. And that they might 


invade, without opposition, the rights of the bishops, they 


permitted the bishops, in their turn, to trample with im- 


punity upon the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 
For, in proportion as the bishops multiplied their pri- 
vileges and extended their usurpations, the patriarchs 
gamed new accessions of power by the despotism which 
they exercised over the Episcopal order. ‘They foment- 
ed also divisions among the bishops, and excited animosi- 
ties between the bishops and the other ministers of the 
church ; nay, they went still further, and sowed the seeds 
of discord between the clergy and the people, thatallthese 
combustions might furnish them with perpetual matter for 
the exercise of their authority, and procure them a multi- 
tude of clients and dependents. They left no artifice un- 
employed to strengthen their own authority, and to raise 
opposition against the bishops from every quarter. For 
this purpose it was that they engaged in their cause by 
the most alluring promises, and attached to their interests 
by the most magnificent acts of liberality, whole swarms 
of monks, who served as intestine enemies to the bishops, 
and as a dead weight on the side of patriarchal tyranny. 
These monastic hirelings contributed more than any thing 
else to ruin the ancient ecclesiastical discipline, to dimi- 
nish the authority of the bishops, and raise to an enor- 
mous and excessive height, the power and prerogatives of 
their insolent and ambitious patrons. 

vy. To these lamentable evils were added the ambitious 
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_The conten- 


tion rhea, Quarrels, and the bitter animosities that rose 
rarehs. among the patriarchs themselves, and which pro- 
duced the most bloody wars, and the most detestable and 
horrid crimes. The patriarch of Constantinople distin- 
ce himself in these odious contests. Elated with the 

avour and proximity of the imperial court, he cast a haugh- 
ty eye on all sides where any objects were to be found on 
which he might exercise his lordly ambition. On the one 
hand, he reduced under his jurisdiction the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch, as prelates only of the second or- 
der ; and, on the other, he invaded the diocess of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and spoiled him of several provinces. ‘The 
two former prelates, though they struggled with vehe- 
mence, and raised considerable tumults by their opposition, 
yet they struggled ineffectually, both for want of strength, 
and likewise on account of a variety of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. But the Roman pontiff, far superior to them 
in wealth and power, contended also with more vigour and 
obstinacy, and, in his turn, gave a deadly wound to the 
usurped supremacy of the Byzantine patriarch. 

The attentive inquirer into the affairs of the church from 
this period, will find, in the events now mentioned, the 
principal source of those most scandalous and deplorable 
dissensions which divided, first, the eastern church into 
various sects, and afterwards separated it entirely from that 
of the west. He will find that these ignominious schisms 
flowed chiefly from the unchristian contentions for domi- 
nion and supremacy, which reigned among those who set 
themselves up for the fathers and defenders of the church. 

vi. None of the contending bishops found the occur- 
Ao, Lelices of the times so favourable to his ambition 
the vishop of aS the Roman pontiff. Notwithstanding the re- 

Lae doubled efforts of the bishop of Constantinople, a 
variety -of circumstances united in augmenting his power 
and authority, though he had not, as yet, assumed the dig- 
nity of supreme lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian 
church. The bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, unable 
to make head against the lordly prelate of Constantinople, 
fled often to the Roman pontiff for succour against his vio- 
lence; and the inferior order of bishops used the same 
method when their rights were invaded by the prelates of 
Alexandria and Antioch. So that the bishop of Rome, by 
taking all these prelates alternately under his protection, 
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daily added new degrees of influence and authority to the 
Roman see, rendered it every where respected, and was 
thus imperceptibly establishing its supremacy. Such were 
the means by which the Roman pontiff extended his do- 
minion in the east. In the west its increase was owing to 
other causes. The declining power and the supine indo- 
lence of the emperors, left the authority of the bishop who 
resided in their imperial city almost without control. The 
mcursions, moreover, and triumphs of the barbarians, were 
so far from being prejudicial to his rising dominion, that 
they rather contributed to its advancement. For the kings, 
who penetrated into the empire, were only solicitous about 
the methods of giving a sufficient degree of stability to their 
respective governments. And when they perceived the 
subjection of the multitude to the bishops, and the depend- 
ence of the bishops upon the Roman pontiff, they imme- 
diately resolved to reconcile this ghostly ruler to their inte- 
fee by loading him with benefits and honours of various 
inds. 

Among all the prelates who ruled the church of Rome 
during this century, there was none who asserted, with such 
vigour and success, the authority and pretensions of the 
Roman pontiff, as Leo, commonly surnamed the Great. It 
must be however observed, that neither he, nor the other 
promoters of that cause, were able to overcome all the ob- 
stacles that were laid in their way, nor the various checks 
which were given to their ambition. Many examples 
might be alleged in proof of this point, particularly the case 
of the Africans, whom no threats nor promises could en- 
gage to submit the decision of their controversies, and the 
determination of their causes, to the Roman tribunal.’ 

vit. ‘The vices of the clergy were now carried to the 
most enormous lengths; and all the writers of this te vices of 
century, whose probity and virtue render them ‘* “8” 
worthy of credit, are unanimous in their accounts of the 
luxury, arrogance, avarice, and voluptuousness of the sa- 
cerdotal orders. ‘The bishops, and particularly those of the 
first rank, created various delegates, or ministers who ma- 
naged for them the affairs of their diocesses, and a sort of 
courts were gradually formed, where these pompous eccle- 
slastics gave audience, and received the homage of a crin- 


y Lud. El. Du Pin. De antiqua Ecclesie Disciplina, Diss. ii, p. 166. Meich. Leydeckeri, 
Historia Kecles. African, tom. ti. Diss, ii. p. 505, 
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ging multitude. The office of a presbyter was looked upon 
of such a high and eminent nature, that Martin, bishop of 
Tours, was so audacious as to maintain, at a public enter- 
tainment, that the emperor was inferior in dignity to one 
of that order.*. As to the deacons, their pride and licen- 
tiousness occasioned many and grievous complaints, as ap- 
pears from the decrees of several councils. 
These opprobrious stains, in the characters of the clergy, 
would never have been endured, had not the greatest part 
of mankind been sunk in superstition and ignorance, and 
all in general formed their ideas of the rights and liberties 
of Christian ministers from the model exhibited bythe sacer- 
dotal orders among the Hebrews, the Greeks, and Romans, 
_ during the law of Moses, and the darkness of paganism. 
The barbarous nations, also, those fierce and warlike Ger- 
mans, who, after the defeat of the Romans, divided among 
them the western empire, bore, with the utmost patience 
and moderation, both the dominion and vices of the bishops 
and priests, because, upon their conversion to Christianity, 
they became naturally subject to their jurisdiction; and 
still more, because they looked upon the ministers of Christ 
as invested with the same rights and privileges which dis- 
tinguished the priests of their fictitious deities. 

viul. The corruption of that order who were appointed 

to promote, by their doctrine and examples, the 

fromwbene Sacred interests of piety and virtue, will appear 
The vices of LESS Surprising when we consider, that multitudes 
he cerey- of people of all kinds were every where admitted, 
without examination and without choice, into the body of 
the clergy, the greatest part of whom had no other view, 
than the enjoyment of a lazy and inglorious repose. Many 
of these ecclesiastics were confined to no fixed places or 
assemblies, had no employment of any kind, but sauntered 
about wherever they pleased, gaining their maintenance by 
imposing upon the ignorant multitude, and sometimes by 
- mean and dishonest practices. 

But if any should ask, how this account is reconcilable 
with the number of saints, who, according to the testimo- 
nies of both the eastern and western writers, are said to 


have shone: forth in this century, the answer is obvious ; 


% Sulpitius Severus, De vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 339, compared with Dialog. ii. cap. 
vi. p. 457. ‘ 

a See Dav. Blondel Apologia pro sententia Hieronymt de Episcopis et Presbyteris, p. 
140. 
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these saints were canonized by the ignorance of the times. 
For, in an age of darkness and corruption, those who dis- 
‘tinguished themselves from the multitude, either by their 
genius, their writings, or their eloquence, by their prudence 
and dexterity in managing matters of importance, or by 
their meekness and moderation, and the ascendency they 
had gained over their resentments and passions ; all such 
were esteemed something more than men; they were re- 
verenced as gods; or, to speak more properly, they appear- 
ed to others as men divinely inspired, and full of the Deity. 
rx. The monks, who had formerly lived only fer them- 
selves, in solitary retreats, and had never thought 
of assuming any rank among the sacerdotal order, 
were now gradually distinguished from the populace, and 
were endowed with such opulence and such honourable 
privileges, that they found themselves in a condition to 
claim an eminent station among the supports and pillars 
of the Christian community.’ The fame of their piety and 
sanctity was at first so great, that bishops and presbyters 
were often chosen out of their order,° and the passion of 
erecting edifices and convents, in which the monks and 
holy virgins might serve God in the most commodious 
manner, was at this time carried beyond all bounds... _ 
“The monastic orders did not all observe the same rule 
of discipline, nor the same manner of living. Some fol- 
lowed the rule of Augustine, others that of Basil, others 
that of Antony, others that of Athanasius, others that of 
Pachomius; but they must all have become extremely 
negligent and remiss in observing the laws of their re- 
spective orders, since the licentiousness of the monks, 
even in this century, was become a proverb,° and they are 
said to have excited the most dreadful tumults and sedi- 
tions in various places. All the monastic orders of all 
sorts were under the protection of the bishops in whose 
provinces they lived, nor did the patriarchs claim any au- 
thority over them, as appears with the utmost evidence 
from the decrees of the councils held in this century.‘ 


The Monks. 


b Epiphanius, Exposit. fidet, tom. i. opp. p. 1094, Mabillon, Reponse aux Chanoines 
Regulieres, tom. ii. of his posthumous works, p. 115.  — : 

c See Sulpitius Severus, De vita Martini, cap. x. 320. Dial. i. cap. xxi. p. 426. 

d Sulpitius Severus, Diol. i. p. 419. Norisius, Histor. Pelag. lib. i. cap. iii. p- 273, 
tom. i. opp. Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 35. 


e Sulp. Severus, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399. es ; : “3 i 
€ See Jo. Launoii Inqutisitio in chartam immunitaiis B, Germant, opp. tom. 3. part. My 
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x. Several writers of considerable merit adorned this 
century. Among the Greeks and orientals the. 
first place is due to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
so famous for his learned productions, and the various 
eontroversies in which he was engaged. It would be un- 
just to derogate from the praises which are due to this 
eminent man; but it would betray, on the other hand, a 
criminal partiality, did we pass uncensured the turbulent 
spirit, the litigious and contentious temper, and the other 
defects which are laid to his charge.’ 

After Cyril, we may place Theodoret, bishop of Cyprus, 
an eloquent, copious, and learned writer, eminent for his 
acquaintance with all the branches of sacred erudition, 
but unfortunate in his attachment to some of the Nesto- 
rian errors.” 

Isidore of Pelusium was a man of uncommon learning 
and sanctity. A great number' of his epistles are yet ex- 
tant, and discover more piety, genius, erudition, and wis- 
dom, than are to be found in the voluminous productions 
of many other writers." | 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, few of whose writings 
are now extant, acquired an immortal name by his violent. 
opposition to Origen and his followers." 

Palladius deserves a rank among the better sort of au- 
thors, by his Lausiac History, and his Life of Chrysostom. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, though accused after his death 
of the greatest errors, was one of the most learned men of 
his time. ‘Those who have read, with any attention, the 
fragments of his writings which are to be found in Photius, 
will lament the want of these excellent compositions, which 


Greek writers. 


yp. 3. Inthe ancient records, posterior to this century, the monks are frequently called 
clerks. See Mabillon.  Praf. ad Swe. ii. Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, p. 14. And 
this shows that they now began to be ranked among the clergy, or ministers of the 


church. : iat : 
e The works of Cyril, in six volumes folic, were published at Paris, by Aubert, in the 


rear 1638. 
: h The Jesuit Sirmond gave at Paris, in the year 1642, a noble edition of the works of 
this prelate in four volumes folio; a fifth was added by Garnier, in 1685. [[" We 
must observe in favour of this excellent ecclesiastic, so renowned for the sanctity and 
simplicity of his manners, that he abandoned the doctrines of Nestorius, and thus effaced 
the stain he had contracted by his personal attachment to that heretic, and to John of 
Antioch. ji 

{>i The number of these epistles amounts to 2012, which are divided into five 
books. They are short, but admirably written, and are equally recommendable for the 
solidity of the matter, and the purity and elegance of their style. 

k The best edition of Isidore’s Epistles is that which was published in folio, by fle 
Jesuit Scott, at Paris, in 1638. : 

1 See Enseb, Renaudotus, Hist. Patriarchar. Mleaundrinor. p. 103. 
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are either entirely lost, or, if any remain,” are only extant 
among the Nestorians, and that in the Syriac language." 

Nilus, disciple of Chrysostom, composed several treatises 
of a practical and pious kind; but these performances de- 
rive more merit from the worthy and laudable intention of 
their author than from any other circumstance. 

_We pass over in silence Basilius of Seleucia ; Theodotus 
of Ancyra; and Gelasis of Cyzicum, for the sake of bre- 
vity. 

ai A Roman pontiff, LeoI. surnamed the Great, shines 
forth at the head of the Latin writers of this cen- sy. arin 
tury. He was aman of uncommon genius and “*** 
eloquence, which he employed however too much in ex- 
tending his authority; a point in which his ambition was 
both indefatigable and excessive.’ 

Orosius acquired a considerable degree of reputation by 
the History he wrote to refute the cavils of the pagans: 
against Christianity, and by his books against the Pelagians 
and Priscillianists.” 

Cassian, an illiterate and superstitious man, inculcated in 
Gaul, both by his discourse and his writings, the discipline 
and manner of living which prevailed among the Syrian 
and Egyptian monks, and was a sort of teacher to those 
who were called Semipelagians.' 

Maximus of 'Turm published several Homilies, which are 
yet extant ; and though short, are, for the most part recom- 
mendable, both for their elegance and piety. 

Eucherius of Lyons, and bishop of that city, was one of 
the most considerable moral writers that flourished among 
the Latins in this century." 


m See Jos. Simon Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic. tom. iii. part ii. p. 227. 
73> n It appears, by this account of the works of Theodore, that Dr. Mosheim had 
not seen the Dissertations of the late duke of Orleans, in one of which, that learned 
prince has demonstrated that the Commentary upon the Psalms, which is to be found in 
the Chain or Collection of Corderius, and which bears the name of Theodore, is the 
production of Theodore of Mopsuestia. There exists, also, beside the fragments that 
are to be found in Photius, a manuscript commentary of this illustrious author upon the 
twelve minor prophets. 

o Ail the works of Leo were published at Lyons, in two volumes folio, in the year 
1700, by the care of the celebrated Quesnel of the oratory. a : 

p See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Orosius. A valuable edition of this author, 
enriched with ancient coins and medals, was published in 4to. at Leyden, in the year 
1738, by the learned Havercamp. _ 

q Histoire Literaire dela France, tom. ii. p. 215. Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Ec- 
clesiastique par Du Pin, tom. i. p. 156. The works of Cassian were published in folio at 
Frankfort, in the year 1722, with a large commentary by Alardus Gazeus. " 

r See a large account of this prelate, in the Histotre Literatre de la France, tom. itp. 


275, : 
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Pontius of Nola,‘ distinguished by his eminent and fer- 
vent piety, is also esteemed for his poems and other good 
performances, pine hos : : : 

Peter, bishop of Ravenna, obtained by his eloquence, 
the title of Chrysologus; nor are his discourses entirely 
destitute of genius.’ : ay? 

Salvian was an eloquent, but at the same time, a melan- 
choly and sour writer, who, in his vehement declamations 
against the vices of his times, unwarily discovers the defects 
of his own character." 

Prosper of Aquitain and Marius Mercator are abundant- 
ly known to such as have employed any part of their time 
and attention in the study of the Pelagian disputes, and the 
other controversies that were managed in this century. 

Vincent of Lerins gained a lastmg reputation by his 
short, but excellent treatise against the sects, entitled Com- 
monitorium.” 

Sidonius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, though not entirely 
destitute of eloquence ; Vigilius of Tapsus; Arnobius the 
younger, who wrote a commentary on the book of Psalms ; 
Dracontius, and others of that class, are of too little conse- 
quence to deserve a more particular notice. . 


CHAPTER III. 


CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


Many points of religion were more largely explained, 
siny yoms ANG many of its doctrines determmed with more 
ce? accuracy and precision, than they had been in the 

preceding ages. ‘This was owing to the contro- 


2-'s This pious and ingenious ecclesiastic is more generally known by the name of 
Paulin. See Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. ii. p. 179. The best edition of his 
works is that published by Le Brun, at Paris, in the year 1685, in two volumes 4to. 

t Agnelli Liber Pontificalis Ecclesia Ravennatensis, tom. i, p. 321. i 

u Hist, Liter. de la France, tom, ii.p. 517. 33” The authors of the history here re 
ferred to, give a different account of Salvian’s character. They acknowledge, that his 
declamations against the vices of the age, in his Treatise against Avarice, and his Dis- 
course concerning Providence, are warm and vehement ; but they represent him not- 
withstanding as one of the most humane and benevolent men of his time. Itis, however, 
beyond all doubt that he was extravagantly austere in the rules he prescribed for the con- 
duct of life. For what is more unnatural than to recommend to Christians, as a necessary 
condition of salvation, the leaving their whole substance to the poor, to the utter ruin of 
their children and relations? It must, however, be confessed, that his austerity in point 
of discipline was accompanied with the most amiable moderation taward those who 
differed from him in articles of faith. There is a most remarkable passage to this pur- 
pose, in his Treatise concerning Providence, book v. p. 100. : 

313” w This work of Vincent, which is commended by our author, seems scarcely 
worthy of such applause. J see nothing in it, but that blind veneration for ancient opi- 
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versies that were multiplied at this time throughout the 
Christian world, concerning the person and nature of Christ; 
the innate corruption and depravity of man ; the natural abi- 
lity of men to live according to the dictates of the divine law ; 
the necessity of the divine grace in order to salvation ; the na- 
ture and existence of human liberiy ; and other such intricate 
and perplexing questions. ‘The sacred and venerable sim- 
plicity of the primitive times, which required no more than 
a true faith in the word of God, and a sincere obedience to 
his holy laws, appeared little better than rusticity and igno- 
rance to the subtile doctors of this quibbling age. Yetso 
it happened, that many of the over curious divines, who 
attempted to explain the nature and remove the difficulties 
of these intricate doctrines, succeeded very ill in this mat- 
ter. Instead of leading men into the paths of humble faith 
and genuine piety, they bewildered them in the labyrinths 
of controversy and contention, and rather darkened than. 
illustrated the sacred mysteries of religion by a thick cloud 
of unintelligible subtilties, ambiguous terms, and obscure 
distinctions. Hence arose new matter of animosity and 
dispute, of bigotry and uncharitableness, which flowed like 
a torrent through succeeding ages, and which all human 
efforts seem unable to vanquish. In these disputes, the 
heat of passion, and the excessive force of religious anti- 
pathy and contradiction, hurried frequently the contending 
parties into the most dangerous extremes. 

ut. If before this time the lustre of religion was clouded 
with superstition, and its divine precepts adulte-  gupetition 
rated with a mixture of human inventions, this evil, &¥ Pr 
instead of diminishing, increased daily. The happy souls 
of departed Christians were invoked by numbers, and their 
aid implored by assiduous and fervent prayers ; while none 
stood up to censure or oppose this preposterous worship. 
The question, how the prayers of mortals ascended to the 
celestial spirits, a question which afterward produced much 
wrangling and many idle fancies, did not as yet occasion 
any difficulty. For the Christians of this century did not 
imagine that the souls of the saints were so entirely con- 
fined to the celestial mansions, as to be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of visiting mortals, and travelling, when they pleased, 


nions, which is so fatal to the discovery and progress of truth, and an attempt to prove 
- that nothing but the voice of tradition is to be consulted in fixing the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures. An ample account of Vincent, Prosper, and Arnobius, is to be found in the 
Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. u. p. 305, 342, 369. 
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through various countries. They were further of opinion, 
that the places most frequented by departed spirits were 
those where the bodies they had formerly animated were 
interred ; and this opinion, which the Christians borrowed 
from the Greeks and Romans, rendered the sepulchres of 
the saints the general rendezvous of suppliant multitudes.* 
The images of those who, during their lives, had acquired 
the reputation of uncommon sanctity, were now honoured 
with a particular worship in several places ;_ and many ima- 
gined that this worship drew down into the images the 
propitious Veptiis of the saints or celestial beings they 
represented ; deluded, perhaps, into this idle fancy, by the 
erafty fictions of the heathen priests, who had published 
the same thing concerning the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
eury.”. A singular and irresistible efficacy was also attri- 
buted to the bones of martyrs, and to the figure of the 
eross, in defeating the attempts of Satan, removing all sorts 
of calamities, and in healing not only the diseases of the 
body, but also those of the mind.* We shall not enter here 
into a particular account of the public supplications, the 
holy Ataninaers the superstitious services paid to depart- 
‘ed souls; the multiplication of temples, altars, penitential 
garments, and a multitude of other circumstances, that 
showed the decline of genuine piety, and the corrupt dark- 
ness that was eclipsing the lustre of primitive Christianity. 
As there were none in these times to hinder the Christians. 
from retaining the opinions of their pagan ancestors con- 
cerning departed souls, heroes, demons, temples, and such 
like matters, and even transferring them into their religious 
services ; and as, instead of entirely abolishing the rites and 
institutions of ancient times, these institutions were still ob- 
served with only some slight alterations ; all this swelled of 
necessity the torrent of superstition, and deformed the beau- 
ty of the Christian religion and worship with those corrupt 
remains of paganism, whichstill subsist in a certain church. 
{t will not be improper to observe here, that the famous 
pagan doctrine, concerning the purdfication of departed souls, 


x Lactantius, Divinar. Institutionem, lib. i. p. 164. WHesiodus, Opp. et Dier. ver. 122. 
Compare with these, Sulpitius Severus, Epist. ii. p. 371. Dial. ii. cap. xiil. p. 474. 
Dial. iii. p. 512. Aineas Gazeus, in Theophrasto, p.65. Macarius in Jac. Tollii Insignt, 
bus Itineris Italici, p. 197. and other writers of this age. 

y Clementina, Homil. x. p. 697, tom. i. PP. Apostolic. Arnobius, adv. Gentes, lib. vi. 
p- 254. Casp. Barthius, ad Rutilium Numantian, p. 250. 

z Prudentius, Hymn. xi. de Coronis, p. 150,151. Sulpitius Severus, Ep. i. p. 364. 
Enexs Gazeus, in Fheophrosto, p. 173. 
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by means of a certain kind of fire, was more amply explain- 
ed and confirmed now than it had formerly been.*. Every 
body knows, that this doctrine proved an imexhaustible 
source of riches to the clergy through the succeeding ages, 
and that it still enriches the Romish church with its nutri- 
tious streams. : iam 

11. ‘The interpretation of the holy Scriptures employed 
fewer pens in this century than in the preceding _ jpterpreta- 
age, in which the Christian doctors were less in- {ios °'*" 
volved in the labyrinths of controversy. Yet, not- 
withstanding the multiplication of religious disputes, a con- 
siderable number of learned men undertook this useful and 
important task. We shallot mention those who confined 
their illustrations to some one or a few books of the divine 
word, such as Victor of Antioch, Polychronius, Philo Car- 
pathius, Isidore of Cordona, Salonius, and Andrew of Ce- 
sarea. We must not, however, pass over in silence Theo- 
doret and ‘Theodore, bishops of Cyprus and Mopsuestia, the 
two most famous expositors of this age, who illustrated a 
great part of the holy Scriptures by their pious labours. 
‘They were truly emiment both in point of learning and ge- 
nius ; and free and unprejudiced in their search after truth, 
they followed the explications of Scripture given by their 
predecessors, only as far as they found them agreeable to 
reason. ‘The commentaries of Theodoret are yet extant, 
and in the hands of the learned ;’ those of Theodore are 
concealed in the east among the Nestorians, though on 
many accounts worthy to see the light.” Cyril of Alexandria,, 
deserves also a place among the commentators of this cen- 
tury ; but a still higher rank, among that useful and learn- 
ed body, is due to Isidore of Pelusium, whose epistles con- 
tain many observations, which cast a considerable degree 
of light upon several parts of Scripture.* 


a See particularly concerning this matter, Augustin, his book de viii. Queestionibus 
ad Dulcitium, N’. xiii. tom. vi. opp. p. 128. De fide et operibus, cap. xvi. p. 182. De fide, 
spe, et charitate, § 118, p. 222. Enarratione Psal. xxxv. \ 3, &e. vs 

b See Simon, Histoire critique des principaux Commentateurs de N. Test. ch. xxii- 
p- 314; as also his Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclesiast. de Du Pin, tom. 1. p. 180. 
{(= Theodoret wrote commentaries upon the five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, the Psalms, the Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamen- 
tations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the twelve lesser prophets, and St. Paul’s fourteen Epistles. : 

ce Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Clem. Vatic. tom. iii. § 2, p. 227. Simon, Cri- 
tique dela Biblioth. Eccles. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 108, 677. 2:3” We are assured by Fa- 
bricius, upon the testimony of Lambecius, that Theodore’s Commentary upon the twelve 
prophets is stillin being, in MS. in the emperor’s library at Vienna. See Fabr. Bible 
Grac. tom. ix. p..162. See also, for an ample and learned account of the writings of 
this author, Lardner’s Credibility, Sc. vol. ix. p. 389. : 

d See for an account of these two authors, Simon, Histoire des Principaux Commen- 
fofeurs du Nouvein Testament. chap. xxi. p. 300. 
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-_1v. It is however to be lamented, that the greatest part 
Many eni- Of the commentators, both Greek aad Latin, fol- 
weak com lowing the idle fancies of Origen, overlooked the 
menacors- true and natural sense of the words, and hunted 
after subtile and hidden significations, for mysteries, as the 
Latins then termed them, in the plainest precepts of the 
holy Scriptures. Several of the Greeks, and particularly 
‘Theodoret, laboured with success and precision, in illustra- 
ting the books of the New Testament ; and their success 
here is to be principally attributed to their perfect know- - 
ledge of the Greek language, which they had learned from 
their infancy. But neither the Greeks nor Latins cast 
much light upon the Old Tesfament, which was cruelly 
tortured by the allegorical pens*of almost all who attempt- 
ed to illustrate and explain it. For nothing is more com- 
mon, than to see the interpreters of the fifth century strain- 
ing all the passages of that sacred book either to typify 
Christ, and the blessings of his kingdom, or antichrist, and 
the wars and desolations which he was to bring upon the 
earth, and that, without the least spark of judgment, or the 
smallest air of probability. . . 

v. A few chosen spirits, superior to the others in sagacity 
comeorme 224 wisdom, were bold enough to stand up against 
srisdom ‘and these critical delusions, and to point out a safer 
: ’ and plainer way to divine truth. ‘This we learn 
from the epistles of Isidore of Pelusium, who, though he 
was not himself entirely free from this allegorical conta- 
gion, yet censures judiciously in many places, those that 
abandoned the historical sense of the Old Testament, and 
applied, universally, all its narrations and perdictions to 
Christ alone. But none went greater lengths in censuring 
the fanciful followers of Origen, than Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, who not only wrote a book concerning allegory and 
history against Origen,° but also in his commentary on the 
prophets, did not hesitate to apply the most of their predic- 
tions to various events in ancient history.’ This manner of | 
interpreting Scripture was very ill received, and contributed 
perhaps more to raise the general cry against him, than all 
the erroneous doctrines with which he was charged.? ‘The 


- e Facundus Hermianensis, De tribus. Capitulis, lib. iii. cap. vi. Liberatus in, Breviario, 
eaps Kxiv. ; ; ; 

f Acta Concilii Constantinopol. Il. seu Cacumenict V. tom. iiis Conciliorwm, p. 58, edit. 
Warduini. Outs 

= g Theodore, after his death, was considered as the parent of the Pelagian and 
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Nestorians followed the example of thisremarkable and emi- 
nent man ;" and still continue to consider him as a saint of 
the first order, and to preserve his writings with the utmost 
care, as precious monuments of his piety and learning. 

vi. The doctrines of religion were at this time under- 
stood and represented in a manner that savoured  pintectictheo- 
little of their native purity and simplicity. They 
were drawn out by laboured commentaries beyond the 
terms in which the divine wisdom had thought fit to reveal 
them; and were examined with that minuteness and sub- 
tilty that were only proper to cover them with obscurity. 
And what was still worse, the theological notions that ge- 
nerally prevailed, were proved rather by the authorities and 
logical discussions of the ancient doctors, than by the uner- 
ring dictates of the divine word. It does not appear that 
in this century any attempted to forma complete system of 
theology, unless we give that title to siz books of instruction, 
which Nicaeas is said to have composed for the use of the 
Neophytes.' But as we have already observed, the princi- 
pal branches of religion were laboriously explained in the 
various books that were written against the Nestorians, 
Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. 
vu. The number of those who disputed in this century 

against paganism and infidelity, was very CONSI- Te managers 
derable, yet not greater than the exigency of the {acy Suinw 
times, and the frequent attacks made upon Chris- .y,7cn'ste- 
tianity rendered necessary. ‘Theodoret, in his in- “"* 
genious and learned treatise, De curandis Graecorum affec- 
tionibus, Orientius, in his Commonitorium, and Evagrius, in 
his dispute between Zachaeusand Apollonius, opposed with 
fortitude and vigour those that worshipped images, and 
offered their religious services to the pagan deities.“ ‘To 
these we may add Philip Sedetes and Philostorgius, of whom 
the latter attacked Porphyry, and the former Julian. Ba- 


Nestorian heresies ; though, during his life, he was held in the highest esteem, and died 
in the communion of the church. . 

h This appears by the testimony of Cosmas Indicopleustes, a writer of the sixth cen- 
tury, was undoubtedly a Nestorian. For this author, in the fifth book of his Christian 
Topography, which Montfaucon published in his new collection of the Greek fathers, 
maintains, that of all the Psalms of David, four only are applicable to Christ. And to 
confirm this his opinion, he affirms boldly, that the writers of the New Testament, when 
they apply to Jesus the prophecies of the Old, do this rather by a mere accommodation 
of the words, without any regard to their true and genuine sense. ; 

i Gennadius Massiliensis, De Scriptor. Ecelesiast. cap. xxii. p. 28, edit, Fabric. 

k See, for an acsount of Orientius and Evagrius, Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. 
ii, p. 121, and 252. 
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silius of Seleucia ; Gregentius, in his Controversy with Her- 
banus; and Evagrius, in his Dialogue between ‘Theophilus 
and Judeus, exposed and refuted the errors and cavils of 
the Jews. Voconius the African; Syagrius, in his Book 
concerning Faith ; Gennadius of Marseules, who deserves 
to be placed in the first rank ; and Theodoret, in his T’rea- 
lise concerning the Fables of the Heretics, opposed all the 
different sects ; not to mention those who wrote only against 
the errors of one or other particular party. 

vin. Those who disputed against the Christian sects 

observed a most absurd and vicious method of 
ine diane Controversy. They proceeded rather according to 
ee the rules of the ancient sophists, and what is still 
more ss iat according to the spirit of the Roman law, 
than by the examples and instructions of Christ and his 
apostles. In the Roman courts, matters of a difficult and 
doubtful nature were decided by the authority of certain 
aged lawyers, who were distinguished by their abilities and 
experience. And when they happened to differ in opinion, 
the point was determined either by a plurality of voices, or 
by the sentiments of the more learned and illustrious mem- 
bers of that venerable body.' This procedure of the Ro- 
man tribunals was, in this century, admitted as a standing 
law, both in the deliberations and councils, and in the ma- 
nagement of religious controversy, to the great and un- 
speakable detriment of truth. For by this, reason and even 
common sense were, in some measure, excluded from every 
question ; and that was determined as right and true, which 
appeared such to the greatest number, or had been ap- 
proved by doctors of the greatest note in preceding times. 
‘The acts of the various councils, which are yet extant, ma- 
nifestly show that this was the case. And this circumstance, 
combined with what we have already observed with re- 
spect to the disputants of the age now under consideration, 
make it easy for us to imagine the various defects that must. 
have prevailed in the methods of defending truth, and op- 
posing error. a 

ix. This absurd imitation of the Roman law in the ma- 
spmrious wi Hagement of religious controversy, this preposte- 
es rous method of deciding truth by human authori- 
ties, were fruitful sources of spurious and suppositious 


1 See the Coder. Theodos. lib. i. tit-iv. Deresponsis prudentum, p. 32. edit. Ritterian, 
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productions. For many audacious impostors were hence 
encouraged to publish their own writings under the names 
of ancient Christian worthies, nay, under the sacred 
names of even Christ himself and his holy apostles ; that 
thus in the deliberations of councils, and in the course of 
controversy, they might have authorities to oppose to au- 
thorities in defence of their respective opinions. The 
whole Christian church was, in this century, overwhelmed 
with these infamous cheats, these spurious productions. 
This is said to have engaged Gelasius, the Roman pontiff, 
to call together a council, composed of the bishops of the 
Latin church, in which assembly, after a strict examina- 
tion of those writings which appeared under great and ve- 
nerable names, the famous decree passed, that deprived 
so many apocryphal books of their borrowed authority. 
‘That something of this kind really happened, it would 
be, perhaps, an instance of temerity to deny; but many 
learned men assert that the decree attributed to Gelasius 
labours under the same inconveniency with the books 
which it condemns, and was by no means the production 
of that pontiff, but of some deceiver who usurped, clan- 
destinely, his name and authority.” 

_x. Eucherius, Salvian, and Nilus, shine with a superior 
lustre among the moral writers of this century. 

The epistle of Eucherius concerning the contempt “owes 
of the world and the secular philosophy, is an excellent per- 
ormance both in point of matter and style. ‘The works of 
Mark the hermit breathe a spirit of fervent piety, but are 
highly defective in many respects. ‘The matter is ill cho- 
sen, and it is treated without order, perspicuity, or force of 
reasoning. Fastidius composed several discourses con- 
cerning moral duties, but they have not survived the ruins 
of time. The works that are yet extant of Diadochus, 
Prosper, and Severian, are extremely pleasing on account 
of the solidity and elegance which are to be found, for the 
most part, in their moral sentences, though they afford but 
indifferent entertainment to such as are desirous of pre- 
cision, method, and sound argumentation. And indeed 
this want of method in the distribution and arrangement 
of their matter, and a constant neglect of tracing their 


m Pearsonus, Vindiciar. Ignatianar. part i. cap. iv. p. 189. Cave, Hist. Liter. Seriptor, 
Eeclesias. p. 260. Urb. Godofr. Siberus, Prefat. ad Enchiritian Seati, p. 79. 
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subject to its first principles, are defects common to al- 
most all the moral writers of this century. ty es 

x1. Had this indeed been their only defect, the candid 
and impartial would have supported it with patience, and 
attributed it charitably to the infelicity of the times. But 
many of the writers and teachers of this age did unspeakable 
injury to the cause of true piety by their crude and enthu- 
siastic inventions. ‘The mystics, who pretended to higher 
degrees of perfection than other Christians, drew every 
where to their party, particularly in the eastern provinces, 
a vast number of the ignorant and inconsiderate multitude, 
by the striking appearance of their austere and singular 
piety. It is impossible to describe the rigour and sevcrity 
of the laws which these senseless fanatics imposed upon 
themselves, in order, as they alleged, to appease the Deity, 
‘ and to deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage of this 
mortal body. 'They not only lived among the wild beasts, 
but also lived after the manner of these savage animals ; 
they ran naked through the lonely deserts with a furious 
aspect, and with all the agitations of madness and frenzy ; 
they prolonged the life of their emaciated bodies by the 
wretched nourishment of grass and wild herbs, avoided the 
sight and conversation of men, remained motionless in cer- 
tain places for several years, exposed to the rigour and in- 
clemency of the seasons, and toward the conclusion of their 
lives shut themselves up in narrow and miserable huts ; 
and all this was considered as true piety, the only accept- 
able method of worshipping the Deity, and rendering him 
propitious.” The greatest part of the mystics were led into 
the absurdities of this extravagant discipline, not so much 
by the pretended force of reason and argument, as by a 
natural propensity to solitude, a gloomy and melancholy 
cast of mind, and an implicit and blind submission to the 
authority and example of others. For the diseases of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, are generally conta- 
gious, and no pestilence spreads its infection with a more 
dreadful rapidity than superstition and enthusiasm. Seve- 
ral persons have committed to writing the precepts of this 
severe discipline, and reduced its absurdities into a sort 
of system, such as Julianus Pomerius among the Latins,’ 


n See the Pratum Spirituale of Moschus; the Lausiac History of Palladius ; as also 
Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. 

Ls o Pomerius wrote a treatise De Vita Contemplative, in which the doctrimes and 
precepts of the mystics were carefully collected. 
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and many among the Syrians, whose names it is needless 
to mention. phe 
_ xu. Of all the instances of superstitious frenzy that dis- 
graced this age, none was held in higher venera- 
tion, or excited more the wonder of the multitude, stidov stm 
than that of a certain order of men, who were *”™ 
called stylites by the Greeks, and sancti columnares, or 
pillar saints, by the Latins. These were persons of a most 
singular and extravagant turn of mind, who stood motion- 
less upon the tops of pillars, expressly raised for this exer- 
cise of their patience, and remained there for several years, 
amidst the spunbeadion and applause of the stupid populace. 
The inventor of this strange and ridiculous disciple was 
Simeon, a Syrian, who began his follies by changing the 
agreeable employment of a shepherd, for the seeks aus- 
terities of the monkish life. But his enthusiasm carried 
him still greater lengths ; for, in order to climb as near 
heaven as he could, he passed thirty-seven years of his 
wretched life upon five pillars of six, twelve, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, and forty cubits high, and thus acquired a most 
shining reputation, and attracted the veneration of all about 
him.’ Many of the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, se- 
duced by a false ambition, and an utter ignerance of true 
religion, followed the example of this fanatic, though not 
with the same degree of austerity.1. And what is almost 
incredible, this superstitious practice continued in vogue 
until the twelfth century, when, however, it was at length 
totally suppressed." 
The Latins had too much wisdom and prudence to. imi- 
tate the Syrians and orientals in this whimsical superstition. 


_ p See the Acta Sanctorum Mensis Januari, tom. i. p. 261—277, where the reader will 
find the account we have given of this whimsical discipline. Theodoret, indeed, 
had before given several hints of it, alleging, among other things, that Simeon had gra- 
dually added to the height of his pillar, with a design to approach by this means nearer 
to heaven. See Tillemont, Memoires pour servir a? Histoire de PEglise, tom. xv. p. 347, 
edit. Paris. See also the Acts of Simeon the stylite, in Steph. Euodii Assemanni Actis 
Martyrum, Orient. et Occident. vol. ii. p. 227, published at Rome, in folio, in the year 
1748. 

(> q The learned Frederic Spanheim, in his Ecclesjastical History, p. 1154, speaks of 
asecond Simeon the stylite, mentioned by Evagrius, Hist. lib. vi. cap. xxiii. who lived 
in the sixth century. This second fanatic seems to have carried his austerities still fur- 
ther than the chief of the sect; for he remained upon his pillar sixty-eight years, and 
from thence, like the first Simeon, he taught or rather deluded the gazing multitude, de- 
claimed against heresy, pretended to cast out devils, to heal diseases, and to foretell fur 
ture events. 

r See Urb. Godofr. Siberi Diss. de Sanctis Columnaribus. Caroli Majelli Diss. de stylitis, 
published in Assemanni Acta Martyr. Orient..et Occident. tom. ii. p. 246, where may be 
seen a copperplate print of Simeon’s pillar. 
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. And when a certain fanatic or impostor, named Wulfi- 
laicus, erected one of these pillars in the country of Treves, 
and propos living upon it after the manner of Simeon; 
the neighbouring bishops ordered it to be pulled down, and 
thus nipped this species of superstition in the buds 

xin. ‘The mystic rules of disciple and manners had a 
-Furtherae- Dad effect upon the moral writers, and those who 
rSlicmstrue, Were set apart for the mstruction of Christians. 
iciwries, Lhus, in instructing the catechumens and others, 
. they were more diligent and zealous in incul- 
cating a regard for the external parts of religion, and an 
attachment to bodily exercise, than in forming the heart and 
the affections to inward piety and solid virtue. Nay, they 
went so far as to prescribe rules of sanctity and virtue little 
different from the unnatural rigour and fanatical piety of 
‘the mystics. Salvian, and other celebrated writers, gave 
itas their opinion, that none were truly and perfectly holy, 
but those who abandoned all riches and honours, abstained 
from matrimony, banished all joy and cheerfulness from 
their hearts, and macerated their bodies with various sorts 
of torments and mortifications. And as all could not sup- © 
port such excessive degrees of severity, those madmen, or 
fanatics, whose robust constitutions and savage tempers 
were best adapted to this kind of life, were ‘distinguished 
by the public applause, and saw their influence and autho- 
rity increase daily. And thus saints started up like mush- 
rooms in almost every place. 

xiv. A small number of ecclesiastics, animated by the 
the contro. LAUdable spirit of reformation, boldly attempted to 
very perwes” pluck up the roots of this growing superstition, 
Vigiantins. and to bring back the deluded multitude from this 
vain and chimerical discipline to the practice of solid and 
genuine piety. But the votaries of superstition who were 
superior in number, reputation, and authority, reduced 
them soon to silence, and rendered their noble and pious 
efforts utterly ineffectual.' We have an example of this in 
the case of Vigilantius, a man remarkable for his learnmg 
and eloquence, who was born in Gaul, and went from 
thence to Spain, where he performed the functions of a 

resbyter. ‘This ecclesiastic, on his return from a voyage 
fie had made into Palestine and Egypt, began, about the 


Gregor. Turonens. Histor. Francor. lib. viii. cap. xv. p. 387. 
Augustin complains of this in his famous epistle to Januarius, No..119. 
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begining of this century, to propagate several doctrines, 
and to publish repeated exhortations quite opposite to the 
opinions and manners of the times.. Among other things, 
he denied that the tombs and the bones of the martyrs were 
to be honoured with any sort of homage or worship; and 
therefore censured the pilgrimages that were made to places 
that were reputedholy. He turned into derision the pro- 
digies which were said to be wrought in the temples con- 
secrated to martyrs, and condemned the custom of perform- 
ing vigils in them. He asserted, and indeed with reason, 
that the custom of burning tapers at the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs in broad day, was imprudently borrowed from the 
ancient superstition of the pagans. He maintained, more- 
over, that prayers addressed to departed saints were void 
of all efficacy ; and treated with contempt, fasting and mor- 
tifications, the celibacy of the clergy, and the various aus- 
terities of the monastic life. And finally, he affirmed that 
the conduct of those who, distributing their substance 
among the indigent, submitted to the hardships of a volun- 
tary poverty, or sent a part of their treasures to Jerusalem 
for devout purposes, had nothing in it acceptable to the 
Deity. 

There were among the Gallic and Spanish bishops se- 
veral that relished the opinions of Vigilantius. But Jerome, 
the great monk of the age, assailed this bold reformer of 
religion with such bitterness and fury, that the honest pres- 
byter soon found that nothing but his silence could preserve 
his life from the intemperate rage of bigotry and supersti- 
tion. This project then of reforming the corruptions which 
a fanatical and superstitious zeal had introduced into the 
church, was choked in its birth." And the name of good 
Vigilantius remains still in the lest of heretics, which is ac- 
knowledged as authentic by those who, without any regard 
to their own judgment or the declarations of Scripture, fol- 
lowed blindly the decisions of antiquity. 

xv. The controversies which had been raised in Egypt, 
concerning Origen and his doctrine, toward the 
conclusion of the. preceding century, were NOW pou oneer- 
renewed at Constantinople, and carried on with- *™ 
out either decency or prudence. The Nitrian monks, ba- 


u Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Vigilantius. Barbeyrac. De la Morale des Peres, 
p. 252. Gerhar. Jo. Vossius, Thesibus Historico Theologicis, p.170. Histoire Literaire 


de la France, tom. ii. p. 57> 1.4 
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nished from Egypt on account of their attachment to Ori- 
gen, took refuge at Constantinople, and were treated by 
John Chrysostom, the bishop of that city, with clemency and 
benignity. This no sooner came to the knowledge of 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, than he formed a per- 
fidious project against the eloquent prelate ; and sent the 
famous Epiphanius, with several other bishops, to Con- 
stantinople, to compass his fall, and deprive him of his 
episcopal dignity. No time could be more favourable for 
the execution of this project than that in which it was 
formed ; for Chrysostom, by his austerity, and his vehement 
declamations against the vices of the bernie and the cor- 
rupt manners of the ladies of the court, had incurred the 
displeasure of many, and had also excited, in a more par- 
ticular manner, the resentment and indignation of the em- 
press Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius. This violent ie 
sent for Theophilus and the Egyptian bishops, who, pur- 
suant to her orders, repaired to Constantinople ; and ha- 
ving called a council, inquired into the religious sentiments 
of Chrysostom, and examined his morals, and the whole 
course of his conduct and conversation, with the utmost 
severity. This council, which was held in the suburbs of 
Chalcedon, in the year 403, with ‘Theophilus at its head, 
declared Chrysostom unworthy of his high rank in the 
church, on account of the favourable manner in which he 
stood disposed toward Origen and his followers; and in 
consequence of this decree, condemned him to banishment. 
The people of Constantinople, who were tenderly attached 
to their pious and worthy bishop, rose in a tumultuous 
manner, aud prevented the execution of this unrighteous 
sentence.” When this tumult was entirely hushed, the 
same unrelenting judges, in order to satisfy their vindictive 
rage, and that of Eudoxia, renewed their sentence the year 
follating under another pretext,* and with more success; 
for the pious Chrysostom, yielding to the redoubled efforts 


> w This is not quite exact. For it appears, by the accounts of ‘the best historians, 
that this sentence was really executed, and that the emperor confirmed the decree of 
this first synod, by banishing Chrysostom into Bithynia ; or, as.others allege, by order-- 
ing him to retire to the country. A violent earthquake and a terrible shower of hail, 
which were looked upon by the multitude as judgments occasioned by the unrighteous 
persecution of their pious bishop, alarmed the court, and engaged them to recall Chry- 
sostom to his office. : oh 

[E> x This new pretext was the indecent manner in which Chrysostom is said to have 
Geclaimed against Eudoxia, on account of her having erected her statue in silver near 
the church. 
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of his enemies, was banished to Cucusus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died about three years after.’ : 
The exile of this illustrious man was followed by a 
terrible sedition of the Johannists, so his votaries were call- 
ed, which was calmed, though with much difficulty, by the 
edicts of Arcadius.’ It is beyond all doubt that the pro- 
ceedings against Chrysostom were cruel and unjust; inthis 
however he was to blame, that he assumed the authority 
and rank which had béen granted by the council of Con- 
stantinople to the bishops of that imperial city, and set 
himself up as a judge of the controversy between Theo- 
hilus and the Egyptian monks, which the Alexandrian pre- 
fied could not behold without the utmost impatience and 
resentment. These monks, when they lost their protector, > 
were restored to the favour of Theophilus; but the faction 
of the Origenists continued, notwithstanding all this, to 
flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the adjacent countries, and 
held their chief residence at Jerusalem. 


al 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH DURING 
THIS. CENTURY. 


1. Tosenumerate the rites and institutions that. weré 
added, in this century, to the Christian worship, 
would require a volume of a considerable size.” ggeniy muti. 
The acts of councils, and the records left us by the Pie 
most celebrated ancient writers, are the sources from 
whence the curious may draw a satisfactory and particu- 
lar account of this matter; and to these we refer such as 
are desirous of something more than a general view of the 
subject under consideration. Several of these ancient wri- 
ters, uncorrupted by the contagious examples of the times 
in which they lived, have ingenuously acknowledged that 
true piety and virtue were smothered, as it were, under 
that enormous burden of ceremonies under which they lay 
groaning in this century. This evil was owing partly to 
the ignerance and dishonesty of the clergy; partly to the 


y See Tillemont and Hermant, who bave both written the life of Chrysostom ; 2s also 


Bayle’s Dictionary in English at the article Acacius. ps 5 
) See Cyrilli vite Sabe in Cotelerii Monument. Eccles. Grae. tom. ii. p. 274. Jos. Sith. 
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calamities of the times, which were extremely unfavoura- 
ble to the pursuit of knowledge, and to the culture of the 
_ mind; and partly, indeed, to the natural depravity of im- 
perfect mortals, who are much more disposed to: worship 
with the eye than with the heart, and are more ready to 
offer to the Deity the laborious pomp of an outward ser- 
vice, than the nobler, yet simple oblation of pious disposi- 
tions and holy affections. 


u. Divine worship was now daily rising from one de- 


_ gree of pomp to another, and degenerating more 
vee &ie" and more into a gaudy spectacle, only proper to 
lucia attract the stupid admiration of a gazing popu- 
thistime lace. The sacerdotal garments were embellished, 
with a variety of ornaments, with a view to excite in the 
minds of the multitude a greater veneration for the sacred 
order. New acts of devotion were also celebrated. In 
Gaul, particularly, the solemn prayers and, supplications, 
which usually precede the anniversary of Christ’s ascen-. 
sion, were now instituted for the first time.* In other places 
perpetual acclamations of praise to God were performed 
both night and day by singers, who succeeded each other, 
so as that the service siffered no interruption ;” as if the 
Supreme Being took pleasure in such noisy and turbulent 
shouting, or received any gratification from the blandish- 
mentsof men. The riches and magnificence of the church- 


es exceeded all bounds. ‘They were also adorned with | 


costly images, among which, in consequence of the Nesto- 
rian controversy, that of the Virgin Mary holding the child 
_ Jesus in her arms, obtained the first and principal, place, 
The altars, and the chests in which the relics were pre- 
served, were in most places made of solid silver. And from 
‘this we may easily imagine the splendour and expenses 
that were lavished upon the other utensils which were 
employed in the service of the church. i 2 TE 
mi On the other hand, the agape, or feasts of charity, 
“rhe feasts of WEF Now suppressed, on account of the abuses 
_ datity. to which they gave occasion, amidst the daily de- 
eline of that piety and virtue which rendered these meet- 
ings useful and edifying in the primitive ages. ' 
a See Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. lib. v. epist. xvi. lib. vi. epist. i. -as also. Martene 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum, tom. v. p. 47. oS : %.. 


b Gervais, Histoire de Suger, tom. i. p. 23. 
e See Zacharias of Mitylene, De opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. . 
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A new method also of proceeding with penitents was in- 
troduced into the Latin church. For grievous of. 
fenders, who had formerly been obliged to confess ">" 
their guilt in the face of the congregation, were now deli- 
vered from this mortifying penalty, and obtained from Leo 
the Great a permission to confess their crimes privately to 
a priest appointed for that purpose. By this change of the 
ancient discipline, one of the greatest restraints upon licen- 
tiousness, and the only remaining barrier of chastity, was 
entirely removed, and the actions of Christians were sub- 
ject to no other scrutiny than that of the clergy ; a change 
which was frequently convenient for the sinner, and also 
advantageous in many respects to the sacred order. 


CHAPTER V. 


+ 


CONCERNING THE DISSENSIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED THE 
CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


i. SEVERAL of those sects which had divided the church 
in the preceding ages, renewed their efforts Ab thIS Ancionsvony 
time to propagate their respective opinions, and “*"¥*¢- 
introduced new tumults and animosities among the Chris- 
tians. We shall say nothing of the Novatians, Marcionites, 
and Manicheans, those inauspicious and fatal names that 
disgrace the earlier annals of the church, though it is evi- 
dent, that as yet their sects subsisted, and were even nu- 
merous in many places. We shall confine ourselves to an 
account of the Donatists and Arians, who were the pests 
of the preceding century. : ik 
‘The Donatists had hitherto maintained themselves with 
a successful obstinacy, and their affairs wereina 
good state. But about the beginning of this centu- “22m 
- ry the face of things changed much to their disadvantage, 
by the means of St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo. The 
catholic bishops of Africa, animated by the exhortations 
and conducted by the counsels of this zealous prelate, 
exerted themselves with the utmost vigour in the destruc- 
tion of this seditious sect, whom they justly looked upon 
not only as troublesome to the church by their obstinacy, 
but also as a nuisance to the state, by the brutal soldiery° 


d The: Circumeelliones already mentioned. 
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which they employed in their cause. ccordingly depu- 


ties were sent in the year 404, from the council of Car- | 


thage, to the emperor Honorius, to request that the laws 
enacted against heretics, by the preceding emperors, 
might have force against the Donatists, who denied that 
they belonged io the heretical tribe ; and also to desire 
that bounds might be set to the barbarous fury of the Cir- 
cumcelliones. The first step that the emperor took in 
consequence of this request, was to impose a fine upon all 
the Donatists who refused to return into. the bosom of the 
church, and to send their bishops and doctors into banish- 
ment. The year following new laws, much Severer than 
the former, were enacted against this rebellious sect un- 
der the title of Acts of Uniformity. And as»the magis- 
trates were remiss in the execution of them, the council 
of Carthage, in the year 407, sent a second time.deputies 
to the emperor to desire that certain persons might be ap- 
pointed to execute these edicts with vigour and impar- 
tiality ; and their request was granted. oe 

ut. The faction of the Donatists, though much broke by 


these repeated shocks, was yet far from being totally ex- 


tinguished. It recovered a part of its strength in the year 
A08, after Stilicho had been put to death by the order of 
Hlonorius, and gained a still further accession of vigour 
the year following, in which the emperor published a law 
in favour of liberty of conscience, and Highibited all com- 
pulsion in matters of religion. This law, however, was not 
of long duration. It was abrogated at the earnest and re- 


peated solicitations of the council which was held at Car-. 


thage in the year 410; and Marcellinus the tribune was 
sent by Honorius into Africa, with full power to bring to 
a conclusion this tedious and unhappy contest. Marcelli- 
nus, therefore, held at Carthage, in the year 411, a solemn 
conference, in which he examined the cause with much at- 
tention, heard the contending parties during the space of 
three days, and at length pronounced sentence in favour 
of the catholics.* ‘The catholic bishops who were present 


,¢ See Franc. Balduin, Hist. Collationis Carthag. in Optat. Milev. Pinion. p. 337. It is 
proper to observe here, than this meeting, held by Marcellinus, is very improperly termed 
a conference:(collatio.) For there was no dispute carried on at this meeting between 
the catholics and the Donatists; nor did any of the parties endeavour to gain or defeat 
the other by superiority of argument. This conference then was properly, a judicial 
trial, in which Marcellinus was, by the emperor, appointed judge, or arbiter, of this 


religious controversy, and accordingly pronounced sentence after a proper hearing of the — 
cause, It appears therefore from this event, that the notion of a supreme spiritual judge 


€ 
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at this conference, were 286 in number; and those of the 
Donatists, 279. The latter, upon their defeat, appealed 
to the emperor, but without effect. The glory of their 
defeat was due to Augustin, who bore the principal part 
in this controversy, and who indeed by his writings, coun- 
sels, and admonitions, governed almost the whole African 
church, and also the principal and most illustrious heads 
of that extensive province. 

mr. By this conference the’ party of the Donatists was 
greatly weakened ; nor could they ever get the better of 
this terrible shock, though the face of affairs changed af- 
terward in a manner that was proper to revive their hopes. 
The greatest part of them, through the fear of punish- 
ment, submitted to the emperor’s decree, and returned 
into the bosom of the church; while the severest penalties 
were inflicted upon those who remained obstinate, and 
persisted.in their rebellion. Fines, banishment, confisca- 
tion of goods, were the ordinary punishments of the ob- 
stinate Donatists ; and even the pain of death was inflict- 
ed upon such as surpassed the rest in perverseness, and 
were the seditious ringleaders of that stubborn faction. 
Some avoided these penalties by flight; others by con- 
cealing themselves ; and some were so desperate as to 
seek deliverance by self-murder, to which the Donatists 
_ had a shoeking propensity. In the mean time, the Cir- 
cumcelliones used more violent methods of warding off 
the execution of the sentence that was pronounced against 
their sect; for they ran up and down through the province 
of Africa in the most outrageous manner, committing acts 
of cruelty every where, and defending themselves by force 
of arms. © | : ; 

The Donatists, indeed, recovered afterward their former 
liberty and tranquillity by the succour and protection they 
received, from the Vandals who invaded Africa, with Gen- 
seric at their head, in the year 427, and took this province 
out of the hands of the Romans. ‘The wound, however, 
that this sect had received from the vigorous execution of 
the imperial laws was so deep, that though they began to 
revive and multiply by the assistance of the Vandals, yet 
they could never arrive at their former strength and lustre. 


of controversy, and ruler of the church, appointed by Christ, had not as yet entered into 
any one’s head ; since we see the African bishops themselves appealing to the emperor Iu 


the present religious quéstion, ; ‘ 
‘ * 


' 
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1v. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the impe- 
the state of Flal edicts, took refuge among those fierce and sa- 
heaven vage nations who were gradually overturning the 
western empire, and found among the Goths, Suevi, He- 
ruli, Vandals, and Burgundians, a fixed residence and a 
peaceful retreat. And as their security animated their 
courage, they treated the catholics with the same violence — 
which the latter had employed against them and other he- 
retics; and they persecuted and vexed in various ways 
such as professed their adherence to the Nicene doctrines. 
The Vandals, who reigned in Africa, surpassed all the 
other savage nations in barbarity and injustice toward the 
catholics: ‘The kings of this fierce people, particularly 
Genseric and Huneric his son, pulled down the churches 
of those Christians who acknowledged the divinity of 
Christ, sent their bishops into exile, and maimed and tor- 
mented, in various ways, such as were nobly firm and in- 
flexible in the profession of their faith.' They, however, 
declared, that in using these severe and violent methods, - 
they were authorized by the example of the emperors, — 
who had enacted laws of the same rigorous nature against | 
the Donatists, the Arians, and other sects'who differed in 
‘opinion from the Christians of Constantinople.* 
_ We must not here omit mentioning the stupendous mi-+ 
racle which is said to have been wrought during these per- — 
secutions in Africa, and by which the Supreme Being is . 
supposed to have declared his displeasure against the Ari- — 


ans, and his favour toward their adversaries. This mira- 
ele consisted in enabling those catholics whose tongues 


had been cut out by the Arian tyrant Huneric, to speak dis- — 
tinctly, and to proclaim aloud the divine majesty of the 
Saviour of the world. This remarkable fact can scarcely 
be denied, since it is supported by the testimony of the 
most credible and respectable witnesses ;' but whether it 


f Sce Victor Vitens. lib. iii. De persequutione Vandalica, which Theod. Ruinart published 
at Paris in the year 1694, in 8vo. with his History of the same persecution. ares ; 
g See the edict of Huneric, in the history of Victor, mentioned in the preceding note, 
lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 64. ; ; 

3 = h These witnesses, who had themselves ocular demonstration of the fact, were’ 
Victor of Utica, Aineas of Gaza, who examined the mouths ofthe persons in question, 
and found that their tongues were entirely rooted out, Procopius, Marcellinus the 
count, and the emperor Justinian. Upon the authority of such respectable testimo- 
nies, the"learned Abbadie formed a laboured and dexterous defence of the miraculous 
nature of this extraordinary fact, in his work entitled, La Triomphe de la Providence, 
&e. vol. ill. p. 255, &c. where all the fire of his zeal, and all the subtilty of his logic, seem. 
to have been exhausted. Dr. Berriman, in his Historical Account of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy; as also in his sermons preached at Lady Moyer’s lectures, in the year 1725; 
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is to be attributed to a supernatural and miraculous power, 
is a matter not so easily decided, and which admits of much 
dispute.’ 


and Dr. Chapman, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, have maintained the same hypothesis. 
To the former, an answer was published by an anonymous writer, under the following 
title, An Inquiry into the Miracle said to have been wrought in the fifth century, upon some 
orthodox Christians, in. favour of the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. in a letter to a friend.- 
We may venture to say, that this answer is utterly unsatisfactory. The author of it, 
after having laboured to invalidate the testimony alleged in favour of the fact, seems 
himself scarcely convinced by his own arguments; for he acknowledges at last the pas- 
sibility of the event, but persists in denying the miracle, and supposes that the cruel 
Operation was so imperfectly performed upon these confessors, as to léave in some 
of them such a share of that organ, as was sufficient for the use of speech. Dr. Mid- 
dieton, to whom some have attributed the forementioned Answer, maintains the samé 
hypothesis, in his Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c. supposing that the 
tongues of the persons in question were not entirely rooted out, which he corroborates 
by the following consideration, that two of the sufferers are said to have utterly lost the 
faculty of speaking. For though this be ascribed to.a peculiar judgment of God 
punishing the immoralities of which they were afterward guilty, yet this appears to the 
doctor, to be a forced and improbable solution of the matter, who imagines he solves it better 
by supposing that they had not been deprived of their entire tongues. He goes yet further, 
and produces two cases from the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, which 
prove, in his opinion, ‘that this pretended miracle owed its whole credit to our igno- 
rance of the powers. of nature,” The first is, that of a girl born without a tongue, wha 
yet talked as easily and distinctly, asif she had enjoyed the full benefit of that organ; and 
the second, that of a boy, who, dithe age of eight or nine years, lost his tongue by a gan- 
grene or ulcer, and yet. retained the faculty of speaking. See Middleton’s Free Inquiry, &c. 

- 183, 184. ’ 
» hig reasoning of the skeptical doctor of divinity appeared superficial and’ unsatis- 
factory to the: judicious Mr. Dodwell, who, saying nothing about the case of the two 
Trinitarians who remained dumb, after their tongues were cut out, and whose dumbness 
is but indifferently accounted for by their immorality, since gifts have been often possess- 
_ ed without graces, confines himself to the consideration of the two parallel facts drawn 
' from the Academical Memoirs, already mentioned: To show that these facts prove little or 
nothing against the miracle in question, he justly observes, that thougk in one or two par- 
ticular cases, a mouth may be so singularly formed as to utter articulate sounds, without 
the usual instrument of speech, some excrescence probably supplying the defect, yet it 
cannot be any thing less than miraculous, that this should happen toa considerable 
_ number of persons, whose tongues were cut out to prevent their preaching a discounte- 
 nanced doctrine. To deny the miracle in question, we must maintain, that itis as easy 
to speak without a. tongue as’withit. See Mr. Dodwell’s Free Answer to Dr. Middleton’s 
Free Inquiry, &c. p. 96, 97, &c. ; ae he 
Mr. Toll, who defended Middleton’s hypothesis, has proposed an objection a priori, 
as it may be justly called, against the truth of this miracle. He observes, that the occa- 
sion on which it was wrought was not of sufficient consequence or necessity to require a 
divine interposition; for it was not wrought to convert infidels to Christianity, but to 
bring over the followers of Arius to the Athanasian faith ; it was wrought, in a word, for 
the explication of a doctrine, which both sides allowed to be founded in the New Testa- 
ment. Now, as the holy Scriptures are a revelation of the will of God, “it seems,” 
"says Mr. Toll, “‘ to cast a reflection on his wisdom, as if he did things by halves, to 
suppose it necessary for him to work miracles, in order to ascertain the Sense of those 
Scriptures. This,” continues he, “‘ would be multiplying miracles to an infinite degree ; 
beside, it would destroy: the universal truth of that proposition from which we cannot 
depart, namely, that the Scriptures are sufficiently plain in all things necessary to' salva- 
tion.” See Mr. Toll’s Defence of Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry, against Mr. Dodwell’s 
Free Answer, p. 81, 82. To this specious objection Mr. Dodwell replies, that on the 
doctrine in dispute between the Ariaris and the orthodox, depend the true notion, as 
well as the importance and reality of our salvation ; that the doctrines, duties, and 
motives of Christianity are exalted or debased, as we embrace the one or the other of 
those systems; that on the divinity of Christ, the meritoriousness of the propitiation 
” offered by him must entirely rest ; and that therefore no occasion of greater consequence 
ean be assigned, on which a miracle might be expected. He adds, that the disputes 
which men have raised about certain doctrines; are no proof that these doctrines are 
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v. A new sect, which was the source of most fatal and 
terse or Aeplorable divisions in the Christian church, was 
_ Nestorianism formed by Nestorius, a Syrian bishop of Constan- 

tinople, a disciple of the celebrated Theodore’ of Mop- 

suestia, and a man remarkable for his learning’ and elo- 
quence, which were however accompanied with much 
levity and with intolerable arrogance. Before we enter 
into a particular account of the doctrine of this sectary, it 
is proper to observe, that though, by the decrees of former 








councils, it had been clearly and peremptorily determined 


that Christ was, at the same time, true God and true man ; 
yet no council had hitherto decreed any thing concerning 
the manner and effect of this union of the two natures in the 
divine. Saviour; nor was this matter, as yet, become a 


- subject either of inquiry or dispute among Christians. The 


consequence of this was, that the Christian doctors ex- 
pressed themselves differently concerning this mystery. 
~ Some used such forms of expression.as seemed to widen 
the difference between the Son of God and the son of man, 
and thus to divide the nature of Christ into two distinct 
persons. ° Others, on the contrary, seemed to confound too 
much the Son of God with the son of man; and to sup- 
ose the nature of Christ composed of his divinity and 
faaanity blended together into one. 
The heresy of Appollinaris had given occasion to these 
different ways of speaking. For he maintained that the 


not plainly revealed in Scriptute, seeing this would prove that no truth is there sufii- 


it 


ciently revealed, because, at one time or. other, they had been all disputed; and he ~ 


observes judiciously, that the expediency of interposing by miracles, is what we are not 
always competent judges of, since God only knows the times, seasons, and occasions, irt 
which it is proper to alter the usual course of nature, in order to maintain the truth, 
to support the oppressed, and to carry on the great purposes of his gospel kingdom. 
It is enough, that the present interposition be not incredible, to remove Mr. Toll’s objec- 
tion, without considering its particular use, and the unexceptionable manuer in which 
it is attested. See Mr. Dodwell’s Full ond Final Reply to Mr.Toll’s Defence, &c. p. 
270, 271. ‘ ; 
We must observe here that this latter objection and answer are merely hypothetical, 
j. e. they draw their force only from the different opinions, which the ingenious Mr. 
Toll and-his learned antagonist entertain concerning the, importance of the doctrine, 
in favour of which this pretended miracle is said to have been wrought.. The grand 
question, whose decision alone can finish this controversy, is, whether the tongues of 
these African confessors were entirely rooted out or no? The case of the two who 
remained dumb furnishes 2 shrewd presumption, that the cruel operation was not equally 
erformed upon all. The immorality of these two, and the judgment of God, suspending 
with respect to them the influence of the miracle, do not solve this difficulty entirely, 
since, as we observed above, many have been possessed of supernatural gifts without 
graces ; and Christ tells us that many have edst out devils in his name, whom at ‘the last 
day he will not acknowledge as his faithful servants. 


i See Ruinarti Histor. per'sequut. Vandal. part. ii. cap. vii. p. 482. See Bibliotheque : 


Britannique, tom. iii. part ii. p. 339, tom. v. part 1 p. 171. H 
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man Christ was not endowed with a human soul, but with 
the divine nature, which was substituted in its place, and _ 
performed its functions ; and this doctrine manifestly sup- 
posed a confusion of the two natures in the Messiah. The 
Syrian doctors, therefore, that they might avoid the errors 
of Apollinaris, and exclude his followers from the com- 
munion of the church, were careful in establishing an ac- 
curate distinction between the divine and the human na- 
ture in the Son of God; and for this purpose they used 
such forms of expression as seemed to favour the notion of 
Christ’s being composed of two distinct persons. The 
manner of speaking adopted by the Alexandrians and 
Egyptians, had a different tendency, and seemed to coun- 
tenance the doctrine of Apollinaris, and by a confusion of 
the two natures to blend them into one. Nestorius, who 
was a Syrian, and had adopted the sentiments of the doc- 
tors of his nation, was a violent enemy to all the sects; 
but to none so much as to the Apollinarian faction, after 
whose ruin he breathed with an ardent and inextinguish- 
able zeal. He therefore discoursed concerning the two 
natures in Christ after the Syrian manner, and command- 
ed his disciples to distinguish carefully between the actions 
and perceptions" of the Son of God, and those of the son 
of man.! . 3 
vi. The occasion of this disagreeable controversy was 
furnished by the presbyter Anastasius, a friend Of tne occasion 
Nestorius. This presbyter, in a public discourse, fin"° sono. 
delivered a. pv. 428, declaimed warmly against ‘"” 
the title of O:rx0s, or mother of God, which was now more 
frequently attributed to the Virgin Mary in the controversy. 
against the Arians, than it had formerly been, and was 
a favourite term with the followers of Apollinaris. He at 
the same time gave it as his opinion, that the Holy Virgin 
was rather to be called Xeiserss, i. e. mother of Christ, since 
the Deity can neither be born nor die, and of consequence 


20 k The original word perpessto, which signifies properly suffering, or passion, We ” 
have here translated, by the general term perception, because suffering, or passion, cannot 
be in any sense attributed to the Divine Nature. ‘ Sab } 

1 The Jesuit Doucin published at Paris, a. D. 1716, A History of Nestorianism ; but if 
is such a history as might be expected from a writer, who was obliged by his aaa 
to place the arrogant Cyril. among the saints, and Nestorius among the heretics. The 
ancient writers on both sides of this controversy, are mentioned by Jo. Franc. Buddeus, 
in his Isagoge in Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1084. The accounts given of this dispute by. O 
Oriental writers, are collected by Euseb. Renaudot, in his Historia Patriarch. pena’ : 
p. 103, and by Jos. Sim. Assemannus, in his Biblioth. Omen}: Vatican, tom. iii. part 1. p- 
ey Bi i : “3 
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t - the son of man alone could derive his birth from an earth- 

- Jyparent. Nestorius applauded these sentiments, and ex- 

plained and defended them in several discourses." But 

both he and his friend Anastasius were keenly opposed by 

certain monks at Constantinople, who maintained that the 

son of Mary was God incarnate, and excited the zeal and 

fury of the populace to maintain this doctrine against Nes- 

torius. Notwithstanding all this, the discourses of the lat- 

ter were extremely well received in many places, and had 

the majority on their side. The Egyptian monks had no 

sooner perused them, than they were persuaded, by the 

weight of the arguments they contained, to embrace the 

opinions of Nestorius, and accordingly ceased to call the 
Blessed Virgin the mother of God. . 

vit. The prelate who ruled the see of Alexandria at this 

_ time was Cyril, a man of a haughty, turbulent, 


Nestorius and 


Nestorius and and imperious temper, and painfully jealous of 
cally ae the rising power and authority of the bishop of 
each other. ~~ Constantinople. As soon as this controversy 
came to his knowledge, he censured the Egyptian monks 
and Nestorius ; and finding the latter little disposed to sub- 
mit to his censure, he proceeded to violent measures, took 
counsel with Celestine, bishop of Rome, whom he had en- 
gaged on his side, assembled a council at Alexandria, a. D. 
430, and hurled no less than twelve anathemas at the head 
of Nestorius. The thunderstruck prelate did not sink un- 
der this violent shock; but seeing himself unjustly accused 
of derogating from the majesty of Christ, he retorted the 
‘same accusation upon his adversary, charged him with the 
Apollinarian heresy, with confounding the two natures in 
Christ, and loaded Cyril with as many anathemas as he had 
received from him. ‘This unhappy contest between two 
bishops of the first order proceeded rather from corrupt 
motives of jealousy and ambition, than from a sincere and 
disinterested zeal for the truth, and was the source of evils 
and calamities without number. 
vu. When the spirits were so exasperated on both sides, 
The coun DY reciprocal excommunications and polemic wri- 
oréehesss- tings, that there was no prospect of an amicable 
issue to this unintelligible controversy, Theodosius the 
younger called a council at Ephesus, a. p. 431, which was 


m See Harduini Concilia, tom. i. p. 2109. See also Jos. Sim. Assemannus, Biblioth. 
Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part. #- >. 190 
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ee third general council in the annals of the church. In — 
this council Cyril presided, ‘though he was the party con- _ 
cerned, and the avowed enemy of Nestorius; and he pro- 
posed examining and determining the matter in debate be- 
tore John of Antioch.and the other eastern bishops arrived. 
Nestorius objected against this proceeding, as irregu- 
lar and unjust ; but his remonstrances being without effect, 
he refused to comply with the summons which called him 
to appear before the council. Cyril, on the other hand, 
pushing on matters with a lawless violence, Nestorius was 
jadged without being heard; and during the absence of a 
great number of those bishops who belonged to the coun- 
cil, he was compared with the traitor Judas, charged with 
blasphemy against the.divine majesty, deprived of his epis- 
copal dignity, and sent into exile, where he finished his 
days." The transactions of this council will appear to the 
candid and equitable reader in the most unfavourable light, 
as full of low artifice, contrary to all the rules of justice, 
and even destitute of the least air of common decency. 
The doctrine however that was established in it concern- 
ing Christ, was that which has been always acknowledged 
and adopted by the majority of Christians, viz. ‘that 
Christ was one divine person in whom two natures were 
most closely and intimately united, but without being mix- 
ed or confounded together.” | 
1x. Nestorius, among other accusations of less moment, 

was charged with dividing the nature of Christ ne juag- 
into two distinct persons, and with having main- fe tapitt 
tained, that the divine nature was superadded to Wrersine 
the human nature of Jesus, after it was formed, {eny""" 
and was no more than an auxiliary support of the man 
Christ, through the whole of his life. N estorius denied 
this charge even to the last, and solemnly professed his en- 
tire disapprobation of this doctrine.’ Nor indeed was this 


n Those that desire a more ample account of this council, may consult the Vartorum 
Patrum Epistole ad Concilium Ephesinwin pertinentes, published at Louvain in the year 
1682, from some Vatican and other manuscripts by Christian Lupus. Nestorius, in cone 
sequence of the sentence pronounced against him in this council, was first banished to 
Petra in Arabia, and afterward to Oasis, a solitary place in the deserts of Egypt, where 
he died in the year 435. The accounts given of his tragical death by Evagrius,. in his 
Eccl. Hist. lib, i. cap. vii. and by Theodorus the reader, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. p. 565, are 

entirely fabulous. {1G” Dr. Mosheim’s account of the time of Nestorius’s death is per- 
haps unexact ; for it appears that Nestorius was at Oasis, when Socrates wrote, that is, 
A. D. 439. | See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. xxxiv. : am 

o See Garnier’s edition of the works of Marius Mercator, tom. ii. p. 286. See also 

the fragments of those letters which Nestorius wrote some time hefore his death, 
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~ opinion ever proposed by him in any of his writings, but 
_ was only charged upon him by his iniquitous adversaries, 
as a consequence drawn from some incautious and ambi- 
guous terms he used, and particularly from his refusing to 
call the Virgin Mary the mother of God.’ Hence many, 
nay, the greatest part of writers both ancient and modern, 
after a thorough examination of this matter, have positively 
concluded that the opinions of Nestorius, and of the coun- 
cil which condemned them, were the same in effect; that 
their difference wasin words only, and that the whole blame 
of this unhappy controversy was to be charged upon the 
turbulent spirit of Cyril, and his aversion to Nestorius.! 

This judgment may be just upon the whole; but it is 
however true, that Nestorius committed two faults in the 
course of this controversy. . The first was his giving offence 
to many Christians by abrogating a trite and innocent 
term;" and the second, his presumptuously attempting to 
explain, by uncouth comparisons and improper expres- 
sions, a mystery which infinitely surpasses the extent of 
our imperfect reason. If to these defects we add the des- 
potic spirit and the excessive warmth of this persecuted 
prelate, it will be difficult to decide who is most to be 
blamed, as the principal fomentor of this violent contest, 
Cyril or Nestorius. , 


which are to be found in Jos. Sim, Asgeman. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 
40, 41. 

23> p It is remarkable, that Cyril would not hear the explanations which Nestorius 
offered. to give of his doctrine. Nay, the latter offered to grant the title of Mother of 
God to the Virgin Mary, provided that nothing else was thereby meant, but that the man 
born of her was united to the Divinity. See Socrat. lib. vii. cap. Xxxiv.\ 

q Luther was the first of the modern writers who thought thus. And he inveighed 
against Cyril, with the greatest bitterness, in his book De conciliis, tom. viii. opp. Altenb. 
ps 265, 266, 273. See also Bayle’s- Dictionary, at the articles Nestorius and Rodon. 
Christ. August. Salig, De Eutychianismo ante Eulychen, p. 200. Otto Frid. Schutzius, 
De vita Chytrei, lib. ii. cap. xxix. p. 190, 191. Jo. Voigt. Biblioth. Historia Haresiolo- 

‘gice, tom. i. part iil. p. 457. Paul. Ernest. Jablonsky, Ewerc. de Nestorianismo, pub- 
lished at Berlin, a, p. 1720. Thesaur. Epistoloc. Crozianus, tom. i. p. 184, tom. iii. p. 
175. La Vie dela Croze, par Jordin, p. 231, and many others. As to the faults that 
have been laid to the charge of Nestorius, they are collected by Asseman. in his Bibdlioth. 
Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part ii. p. 210. j 

sr The title of Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, is not perhaps so 
innocent as Dr. Mosheim takes it tobe. To the judicious and learned it can present no 
idea at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may present the most absurd and monstrous 
notions. The invention and use of such mysterious terms.as have no place in Scripture, 
are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion. ; 

s~ 3 8 There is no difficulty at all in deciding this question. Nestorius, though pos- 
sessed of an arrogant and persecuting spirit in general, yet does not seem to deserve, in 
this particular ease, the reproaches that are due to Cyril. Anastasius, and not Nesto- 
rius, was the first who kindled the flame ; and Nestorius was the suffering and persecuted 
party from the beginning of the controversy to his death. . His offers of accommodation 


were refused ; his explanations were not read; his sul)mission was rejected, and he was 
condemned unheard. 


*, 
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_x. The council of Ephesus, instead of healing these di- 
visions, did but inflame them more and more,.and 
almost destroyed all hope of restoring concord Ts.rreses 
and tranquillity in the church. John of Antioch 2% 
and the other eastern bishops, for whose arrival ™* . 
Cyril had refused to wait, met at Ephesus, and pronounced 
against him and Memnon, the bishop of that city, who was 
his creature, as severe a sentence as they had thundered 
against Nestorius. Hence arose a new and obstinate dis- 
sension between Cyril and the orientals, with John the 
bishop of Antioch at their head. This flame was indeed 
somewhat abated, 4. p. 433, after Cyril had received the 
articles of faith drawn up by John, and abandoned certain 
phrases and expressions of which the litigious might make 
a pernicious use. But the commotions which arose from 
this fatal controversy were more durable in the east.' No- 
thing could oppose the progress of Nestorianism in those 
deine The discipline and friends of the persecuted pre-- 
ate carried his doctrine through all the oriental provinces, 
and erected every where congregations which professed 
an invincible opposition to the decrees of the council of 
Ephesus. “The Persians, among others, opposed Cyril im 
the most vigorous manner, maintained that Nestorius had 
been unjustly condemned at Ephesus, and charged Cyril 
with removing that distinction which subsists between the 
two natures in Christ. But nothing tended so much to pro- 
‘pagate with rapidity the doctrine of Nestorius, as its be- 
ing received in the famous school which had for a long time 
flourished at Edessa. For the doctors of this renowned 
academy not only instructed the youth in the Nestorian 
‘tenets, but translated from the Greek into the Syrian lan- 
guage the books of Nestorius, of his master ‘Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia, and the writings also of Diodorus ot ‘Tarsus, 
and spread them abroad throughout Assyria and Persia." 

xr. Of all the promoters of the Nestorian cause, there 
was none to whom it has such weighty obligations 
as to the fainous Barsumas, who was ejected out N03 
of his place in the school of Edessa, and created wal 


t See Christz Aug. Salig, De Eutychianismo ante Eutychen, p. 243. 

u See Jos. Sfmon. Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. i. p. 351, tom. 
iii. part ii. p. 69.. This learned author may be advantageously used to correct what 
Eusebius Renaud. has said, in the second tome of his Liturgiw. Orientales, p. 99; con- 
cerning the first rise. of the Nestorian doctrine in the eastern provinces, See also the 
Ecclesiastical History of Theodorus the reader, books ii. p. 558, ° 

\ 
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bishop of Nisibis, a..p. 435. ‘This zealous prelate laboured 
with. incredible assiduity and dexterity, from the year 440 
to 485, to procure for the Nestorians, a solid and perma- 
nent settlement in Persia; and he was vigorously seconded 
in this undertaking by Maanes, bishop of Ardascira. So 
remarkable was the success which crowned the labours of 
Barsumas, that his fame extended throughout the east ; 
and the Nestorians which still remain in Chaldea, Persia, 
Assyria, and the adjacent countries, consider him alone, 
and not without reason, as their parent and founder. This 
indefatigable ecclesiastic not only persuaded. Pherozes, 
the Persian monarch, to expel out of his dominions such 
Christians as had adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and 
to admit the Nestorians in their place, but he even en- 
gaged him to put the latter in possession of the principal 
seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, the see of Seleu- 
cia, which the patriarch or catholic of the Nestorians has 
always filled, even down to our time.” The zeal and ac- 
tivity of Barsumas did not end here; he erected a famous 
school at Nisibis, from whence issued those Nestorian 
doctors, who, in this and the following century, spread 
abroad their tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Tndia, 
Tartary, and China.” 

xat. The Nestorians, before their affairs were thus hap- 
Thedivisions pily settled, had been divided among themselves 
vanscease. with respect to the method of explaining their doc- 
trine. Some maintained that the manner in which the two 
natures were united in Christ, was absolutely unknown ; 
others, that the union of the divine nature with the man 
Jesus was only a union of will, operation, and dignity.” 
This dissension, however, entirely ceased when the Nesto- 
rians were gathered together into one religious community, 
and lived in tranquillity under their own ecclesiastical go- 


‘vernment and laws. ‘Their doctrine, as it was then deter- 


mined in several councils assembled at Seleucia, amounts 


iJ? w The bishop of Seleucia was, by the twenty-third canon of the council of 
Nice, honoured with peculiar marks of distinction, and among others with the title of 
cathelic. He was invested with the power of ordaining archbishops, a privilege which 
belonged to the patriarchs alone, exalted above all the Grecian bishops, honoured as 2. 
patriarch, and in the ccumenical jcouncils was the sixth in rank after the bishop of 
Jerusalem. See Acta Concilii Niceni Arab. © Alphons. Pisan. lib, iii. can. xxiii. 
XXxiV. : 

x See, for an ample account of this matter, Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. 
Olement. Vatican. tom. iii. part ii. p. 77. : 

y Leontius Byzant. adversus Nestorian. et Eutychian. p. 537, tom. i. Lection. Antiquar. 
Henr. Canisti, Jac. Basnag. Prolegomen. ad Canisium, tom. i. cap. ii. p. 19. : 
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to what follows: ‘that in the Saviour of the world there 
were two persons or »7s27«5; of which the one was divine, - 
even the eternal word ; and the other, which was human, 
was the man Jesus ; that these two persons had only one 
aspect ;* that the union between the Son of God and the 
son of man was formed in the moment of the Virgin’s con- 
ception, and was never to be dissolved; that it was not, 
however, a union of nature or of person, but only of will 
and affection ; that Christ was therefore to be carefully 
distinguished from God, who dwelt in him as in his temple; 
and that Mary was to be called the mother of Christ, and 
not the mother of G'od.” | 

The abettors of this doctrine hold Nestorius in the high- 
est veneration, as a man of smgular and eminent sanctity, ‘ 
and worthy to be had in perpetual remembrance ; but they 
maintain at the same time, that the doctrine he taught was 
much older than himself, and had been handed down from 
the earliest times of the Christian church ; and for this rea- 
son they absolutely refused the title of Nestorians. And 
indeed, if we examine the matter attentively, we shall find 
that Barsumas and his followers, instead of teaching their 
disciples precisely the doctrine of Nestorius, rather polish- 
ed and improved his uncouth system to their own taste, and 
added to it several tenets of which the good man never 
dreamt. . 

xu. A violent aversion to the Nestorian errors led many 
into the opposite extreme. This was the case me guy- 
with the famous Eutyches, abbot of a certaincon- °""** 
vent of monks at Constantinople, and founder of a sect 
which was in direct opposition to that of Nestorius, yet 
equally prejudicial to the interests of the Christian church, 
by the pestilential discords and animosities it produced. 
The opinions of this new faction shot like lightning through 
the east; and it acquired such strength in its progress, as 
to create much uneasiness both to the Greeks and Nesto- 
rians, whose most vigorous efforts were not sufficient to 

revent its rising toa high degree of credit and ce 

Eutyches began these troubles, a. v. 448, when he was far 
advanced in years; and to exert his utmost force and ve- 


= z This is the only way I know of translating the word barsopa, which was the term 
used by Nestorius, and which the Greeks render by the term @pocacs. The word person, 
would have done better in this unintelligible phrase, had it not been used immediately 
before in a {different sense from that which Nestorius would convey by the obscure 
term aspect, se ; 
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hemence in-opposing the progress of the Nestorian doc- 
trine, he expressed his sentiments concerning the person 
of Christ in the very terms which the Egyptians made use 
of for that purpose, and taught, that 7 Christ there was 
but one nature, viz. that of the incarnate word? Hence he 
was thought to deny the existence of the human nature in 
Christ, and was accused of this by Eusebius of Doryleum, 
in the council that was assembled by Flavianus at Constan- 
tinople,. probably this same year. By a decree of this 
council he was ordered to renounce the above-mentioned 
opinion, which he obstinately refused to do, and was on 
this account excommunicated and deposed; little disposed, 
however, to acquiesce in this sentence, he appealed to the 
decision of a general council. sis, = 

xiv. In consequence of this appeal, the emperor Theo- 

the councit, GOSius assembled an wcumenical council at Kphe- 
Wiled Cowen. SUS, A.D. 449, at the head of which he placed 
xs Latromsm™ ‘Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, the successor 
of Cyril, the faithful imitator of his arrogance and fury, 
and a declared enemy to the bishop of Constantinople. 
Accordingly, by the influence and cabaliing of this turbu- 
lent man, matters were carried on in this council with the 
same want of equity and decency that had dishonoured a_ 
former Ephesian council, and characterized the proceed- 
ings of Cyril against Nestorius. For Dioscorus, in whose 
church a doctrine almost the same with that of the Euty- 
chians was constantly taught, confounded matters with 
such artifice and dexterity, that the doctrine of one incar- 
naie nature triumphed, and Eutyches was acquitted of the 
charge of error that had been brought against him. 
Flavianus, on the other hand, was, by the order of this un- 
righteous council, publicly scourged in the most barbarous 
manner, and banished to Epipas, a. city of Lydia, where 
soon after he ended his days.” The Greeks called this 


-a That Cyril expressed himself in this manner, and appealed, for his justification in 
so doing, to the authority of Athanasius, is evident beyond all possibility of contradic» 
tion. Butitis uncertain whether or no this manner of expression was adopted by Atha- 
nasius, since many are of opinion, that the book in which «it is found, has been falsely 
attributed to him. See Mich. le Quien, Dissert. ii. in Damasenum, p. 31. Christ. Aug. Salig, 
De Euiychianismo ante Eutichen, p. 112. It appears, by what we read in the Biblioth. 
Oriental, &c. of Asseman. tom. i. p. 219, that the Syrians expressed themselves in this 
manner before Eutyches, though without designing thereby to broach any new doctrine, 
but rather without well knowing what they said. We stand yet in need of a solid and 
accurate history of the Eutychian troubles ; notwithstanding the labours of the learned 
Salig upon that subject. ‘ 

b See the Conetlia Jo. Harduini, tom. i. p. 82. Liberati Breviarium, cap. xii. p. 76. 
‘Leonis M. Epist. xciii. p. 625. Nicephori Hist. Ecclésiast. lib. xiv. cap. svi. p- 
550, &e. ‘ 
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Ephesian council, a band, or assembly of robbers, evede 
avorpiem, to. signify that’ every thing was carried in it by 
fraud or violence... And many. councils indeed, both in 
this and the followmg ages, are equally entitled to the 
same dishonourable appellation. we ee a 
xv. ‘The face of affairs soon changed, and assumed an 
aspect-utterly unfavourable to the party whom the tre counci 
Hphesian council had rendered triumphant. Flavi- Cmte 
anus and his followers not only engaged Leo the Great, bish- 
op of Rome, in their interests, for the Roman pontiffwas the 
ordinary refuge of the oppressed and conquered party in this 
. century, but also remonstrated to the emperor, that a matter 
of such an arduous and important nature required, in or- 
der to its decision, a council composed out of the church . 
universal. Leo seconded this latter request, demanded of 
® Theodosius a general council, which no entreaties could 
persuade this emperor to grant. Upon his death, however, 
his successor Marcian consented to Leo’s demand, and 
called, in the year 45}, the. council. of Chalcedon,’ which 
is reckoned the fourth general or ecumenical council. The 
legates of Leo, who, in his famous letter to Flavianus, 
had already condemned'the Kutychian doctrine, presided in 
this grand and crowded assembly. Dioscorus was con- 
demned, deposed, and banished into Paphlagonia, the 
acts of the council of Ephesus were annulled, the epistle 
of Leo received as a rule of faith;* Eutyches, who had 
been already sent into banishment, and deprived of his 
sacerdotal dignity by the emperor, was now condemned, 
though absent; and the following doctrine, which is at 
this time almost. geherally received, was inculcated’ upon 
Christians as the object of faith, viz. “that in Christ two 


zg -¢ Though Flavianus died soon after the council of Ephesus of the bruises he had 
received from Dioscorus, and the other bishops of his party in that horrid assembly, 
vet before his death, he had appéaled to Leo; and this appeal, pursued by Leo, occa- 
sioned the council, in which Eutyches was condemned, and the bloody Dioscorus de- 
posed. : ; : . 
2G d This councilwas, by the emperci’s summons, first assembled at Nice, but af- 
terward removed to Chalcedon ; that the emperor, who, on, account of the irruption of 
the Huns into Illyricum, was unwilling to go far from Constantinople, might assist at 
it*in person. — : PASS oe : OR 

Hg” e This was the letter which Leo had written to Flavianus, after having been 
informed by him of what had passed in the council of Constantinople. In this epistle 
Leo approves of the decisions of that council, declares the doctrine of Eutyches hereti- 
cal and impious, explains, with great appearance of perspicuity, the dottrine of the catho~ 
lic church upon this perplexed subject ; so that this letter was esteemed a masterpiece | 
both of logic and eloquence, ani was'constantly read, duving the Advent: in the western 
ehurches./ 6). Ma See 4 ie ‘ 
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distinct persons were united in one person, and that with- 
out any change, mixture, or confusion.” — a ea 
xvi. The remedy ‘applied by this council, to heal the 
Warmeon. Wounds of a torn and divided church, proved: re- 
iseounetor aly worse than the disease. For+a great number 
Cnatedon. of oriental and Egyptian doctors, though of vari- 
ous characters and different opinions: in other respects, 
united in opposing, with the utmost vehemence, the coun- 
eil of Chalcedon and the episile of Leo, which it had 
adopted as a rule of faith, and were unanimous in maintain- 
ing a unity of nature, as well as of person, in Jesus Christ. 
Hence arose deplorable discords an civil wars, whose . 
fury and barbarity were carried to the most excessive and 
incredible lengths. Upon the death of the emperor Mar- 
cian, the populace assembled tumultuously in Kgypt, mas- 
cacred Proterius, the successor of Dioscorus, and substi- 
tuted in his place ‘Timotheus A®lurus, who was. a zealous 
defender of the Eutychian doctrine of. one incarnate nature 
in Christ. ‘This latter indeed was deposed and banished 
by the emperor Leo; but upon his death, was restored by 
Basilicus both to his liberty and episcopal dignity. After 
the death of Alurus, the defenders of the council of Chal- 
cedon chose in his place 'Timotheus, surnamed Salophacio- 
lus, while the partisans of the Eutychian doctrine of the 
one naiure, elected schismatically Peter Mogegus to the 
same dignity.. An edict of the emperor Zeno obliged the 
latter to yield. "The triumph however of the Chalcedonians, 
on this occasion, was but transitory ; for upon the death 
of Timotheus, John Talaia, whom they had chosen in his. 
place, was removed by the same emperor ;' and Mogegts, 
or Mongus, by: an imperial edict, and the favour of Aca- 
cius, bishop of Constantinople, was, inthe year 482, raised 
to the see of Alexandria. | 
~xvur. The abbot Barsumas, whom the reader must be 
Contests in Careful not to confound with Barsumas of Nisibis, 
anne the famous promoter of the Nestorian doctrines, 
|. having been condemned by the council of Chal- | 
cedon,® brought the Eutychian opinions into Syria, and by 
__ fSee Liberati Breviarium, cap. xvi. xvii. xviii. Evagr. Hist, Eccles. lib. ii. cap. viii. libs. 
il. cap. ili. Lequien, Oriens Christianus, tom. ii. p,410. ’ 
sl 3-g The Barsumas, here mentioned, was he who assisted the bishop of Alexandria, 
Dioscorus, and the soldiers, in beating Flavianus to death in the council of Ephesus, 


and to shun whose fury, the orthodox bishops were freed to creep into holes; and hide 
themselves under benches, in that pious assembly. 
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_ the ministry of his disciple Samuel, spread them amone the 
Armenians about the year 460. 'This doctrine, however, 
as it was. commonly explained, had something so harsh and ~ 


shocking in it, that the Syrians were easily engaged to 
abandon it by the exhortations of Xenaias, otherwise call- 
ed Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, and the famous Pe- 
ter Fullo. These doctors rejected the opinion attributed 
to Eutyches, that the human nature of Christ was absorbed 
by the divine,” and modified matters so as to form the fol- 
lowing hypothesis ; “‘ that in thé Son of God there was one 
nature, which, notwithstanding its wnity, was double and 


compounded.” ‘This notion was not less repugnant to the - 


decisions of the council of Chalcedon than the Eutychian 
- doctrine, and was therefore steadfastly opposed by those 
who acknowledged the authority of that council.' > 
-. xvi. Péter, surnamed Fullo, from the trade of a fuller, 
which he exercised in his monastic state, had the tountes 
usurped the see of Antioch, and after having béen Petrie tu 
several times deposed and condemned: on ac-.™ » | 
count of the bitterness of his opposition to the council of 
Chalcedon, was fixed in it at last, a. p. 482, by the autho- 
rity of the emperor Zeno, and the favour of Acacius, bi- 
shop of Constantinople.* This troublesome and conten- 
tious man excited new discords in the church, and seemed 
ambitious of forming a new sect under.the name of Theo- 
_ paschites ;' for to the words, O. God most holy, &c. mn 
the famous hymn which the Greeks called Trisagium, 
he ordered the following phrase to be added in the eastern 
‘churches, who hast suffered for us upou the eross. His 
design in this was manifestly to raise a new sect, and also 
to fix more deeply in the miads of the people, the doctrine 
of one nature in Christ, to which he was zealously attach- 
ed, His adversaries, and especially Felix the Roman pon- 


tiff interpreted this addition to the hymn above mentioned . 


> 93h Eutyches never affirmed what is here attributed to him ; he maintained simply, 
that the two nattires, which existed in Christ before his incarnation, became one after 
it, by the hypostatical wrion, This miserable dispute about words was nourished’ by the 
‘ contending parties having no clear ideas of the terms person and nature 5 as alsa by an 
_invincible ignorance of the’ subject in dispute. 
i Jos. Sim. Assemanni Bidlioth, Orient. Vat. tom. ii. p. 1—10. See also the Disserta- 
tion of this author, De Monophysitis, which is prefixed to this volume. is 
Ie Valesii Dissertatio de Pet. Fullone, ef de Synodis adversus eum collectis, which is added 
to the third volume of the Scriptor. Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 173. oe: 
2-31 This word expresses the €normous error of those fanatic doctors, who imagined 
that the godhead suffered inand with Christ. ' : 


“ 
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in a quite different manner, and charged him with main- 


taining that all the three persons of the godhead were cru- | 


ie 


cified ; and hence those who approved of his addition were - 


called Theopaschites. The consequence of this dispute 
was, that the western Christians rejected the addition in- 
serted by Fullo, which.they judged relative to the whole 
trinity ; while the orientals used it constantly after this 
period, and that without giving the least offence, because 
they applied it to Christ alone.””. ; 


xix. ‘T'o put an end to this controversy, which had pro- 


Thetenotion Auced the most unhappy divisions both in church 
of Zeno, arid state, the emperor Zeno, by the advice of 
Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, published, a. p. 482, 
the famous henoticon, or decree of union, which was design- 
ed to reconcile the contending parties. ‘This decree repeat- 
ed and confirmed all that had been enacted in the coun- 
cils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 


against the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians, without — 


making any particular mention of the council of Chalee- 


don." For Acacius had persuaded the emperor, that the 


present opposition was not carried on against the decrees 
that had passed in the council of Chalcedon, but against 
the council itself; with respect to which, therefore, an en- 
tire silence was undoubtedly prudent in a proposal which, 
instead of reviving, was designed to put an end to all dis- 
putes, and to reconcile the most jarring principles. , 


In the mean time Monegus and Fullo, who filled the sees 


of Alexandria and Antioch, and headed the sect of the 
Monophysites,’ subscribed this decree of ‘union, which 
was also approved by Acacius of Constantinople, and by 
all those of the two contending parties who were at all re: 
markable for their candour and moderation. But there 
were on all sides violent and obstinate bigots who opposed 
with vigour these pacific measures, and complained of the 
henoticon as injurious to the honour and authority of the 
most holy council of Chalcedon.” Hence arose new con- 
tests, and: new divisions, not less deplorable than those 
which the decree of union was designed to suppress. 


m See Norris, Lib. de uno ex. Trinitate carne passo, tom. iii. opp. Diss. i. cap. iii. p: 
782. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i. p. 518, tom. ii. p. 36, 180. ; ; 
n BEvagrius, Hist. Ecel. lib. iii. cap. xiv. Liberati Brewiariwm Hist. cap. xviii. 
it o This word expresses the doctrine of those who believed, that in Christ there 
- Was but one nature, and is, in most respects, the same with the term Eutychians. 
p See Pacundus Hermian. Defens trim Capitulor. lib. xii. cap. iv. 
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__ xx. A considerable body of the Monophysites, or Euty- 
chians, looked upon the conduct of Mongus, Who prein® .w 
had subscribed the decree, as highly criminal, and °°"***,,, 
consequently formed themselves into a new fac- #vci™. 
tion, under the title of acephali, i.e: headless, because, by 
the submission of Mongus, they had been deprived of their 
chief. This sect'was afterward divided into three others, 
who were called Anthropomorphites, Barsanuphites, and 
Hsaianists; and these again, in the following century, were 
the unhappy occasion of new factions, of which the ancient 
writers make frequent mention." It is however necessary 
to observe here, for the information of those whose curio- 
sity interests them in inquiries of this nature, that these sub- 
divisions of the Kutychian sect are not to be adopted with 
too much facility. Some of them are entirely fictitious; 
others are characterized by a nominal, and not by a real 
difference; the division is in words, and not in things ; 
while’a third sort are distinguished, not by their peculiar 
doctrines, but by certain rites and institutions ; and matters 
oi a merely circumstantial nature. Be that as it will, these 
numerous branches of the Kutychian faction did not flou- 
rishlong; they declined gradually in the following century ; 
and the influence and authority of the famous Baradeus con- 
tributed principally to their total extinction, by the union 
he established among the members of that sect. 
xx1, ‘he Roman pontiff, Felix I. having assembled an 
Italian council, composed of sixty-seven bishops, 
condemned, deposed, and cut off from the com- ,,A%.2° 
‘ munion of the church, Acacius, bishop of Con- fe’conhell or 
stantinople, as a -perfidious enemy to the truth, ©" 
Several articles were alleged against Acacius, to furnish a 
pretext for the severity of this sentence ; such as his attach- 
ment to the Monophysites, and their leaders Mongus and 
Fullo, the contempt with which he treated the council of 
Chalcedon, and other accusations of a like’nature. ° But the 
true reasons of these proceedings, and of the irreconcilable 
hatred which the Roman pontifis indulged against Acacius, 
were his denying the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, 


_q Evagr. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii.-cap. xiii. Leontius Byzant. De sectis, tom. i. Lection. 
Antig. Canisii, p. 537. Timoth. i Cotelerii Monument. Ecclesie. Grace, tom. ill. p: 
409. : : , 7 2 ee . 

y These sects are enumerated by Basnage, in his Prolegom. ad-Hen. Ganisii Lectio. 
Antiqu. cap. iti, and’by Asseman. in bis Dissertatio de Monophysitis, p. 7. 
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his opposing it throughout the whole course of his min sehr: 
and his ambitious efforts to enlarge beyond all bounds the 
authority and prerogatives of the see of Constantinople. 
The Greeks, however, defended the character and memory 
of their’ bishop against.all the aspersions which. were cast 
upon. him by the. “Romans. Hence arose a new schism, 
- and new contests, which were carried on with great vio- 
lence until the following century, when the obstinacy and 
perseverance of the Latins triumphed over the opposition 
7 of the oriental Christians, and brought about an agreement, 
in consequence of which the names of Acacius and Fullo 
were struck out of the diptychs, or sacred registers, pad, 
thus branded with erpetual infamy.’ 
xxu.. These Geploeabie dissension’ and: contests had for 
che doctrines their object a matter of the smallest importance. 
of Purche. Hnutyches was generally supposed to have main- 
vephysites: tained ‘“‘that the divine nature of Christ had ab- 
sorbed the human, and that consequently in him there was 
but one nature, viz. the divine;” but the truth ofthis suppo- 
sition is as yet destitute of sufficient evidence. However 
that may have been, this opinion, as also Kutyches,.its pre- 
tended author, were rejected and condemned by those who. 
opposed the council of Chalcedon, and principally indeed 
by Xenaias and Fullo, who are therefore improperly ca 








Kutychians, and belong rather to the class of the Monophy- 2 : 


sites. They who assumed this latter title held, ‘that the 
divine and human nature of Christ. were so med as to- 
form only one nature, yet without any change, confusion, or 
mixture of the two natures ;” and that this caution might 
be carefully pengeds ad’ their meaning ‘be well. un- 


Fug s This again is one of the periods of Beclesiastical History, in which we find a 
multitude of events, which are so many proofs ‘how far the supremacy of the bishop of 
Rome was from being universally acknowledged.» Pope Felix I. deposes and exeom- . 
munieates Acacius the patriarch of Constantinople, who not only receives this scntence 
with contempt, but in his turn, anathematizes andexcommunicates the pope, and orders 
his name. to*be struck out of the diptychs. This coriduct of Acacius i is approved by the 
emperor, the church of Constantinople, by almost all the eastern bishops, nay, by even , 
Andreas of Thessalonica, who was at ‘that time the pope’s vicar for East Hlyricum. 
This was tlie occasion of that general schism, which continued for the space of twenty-* 
five years, between the eastern-and western churches. It is here worthy of observ ation, 
that the eastern bishops did not adhtre to the cause of Acacius from any ‘other prin- 
ciple, ‘as appears from the most authentic records of those times, than a persuasion of 
the illegality of his excommunication*by the. Roman pontiff, who in their judgment, 

, fad not a right. to depose the first,bishop of the east, without the consent of a ge~ 
“ neral council. 
t Hen. Valesius, Dissert. de synodis Roman. in onde damnatus est Acacius, ad calcem, . 
eS fii. Scriptor. Eccl. p. 179. Basnage, Histotre de ?Eglise, tom. i. p. 301, 380, 381. 
Rayle’s Dictionary in English, at the article Acacius. . David Blondel, De i Primoute 
dans PEghise p. 279. Acta senetoregns tom. iil. PenTeny, p- 502. 
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“stood, they frequently expressed themselves thus, “in 
Christ there is one nature; but that nature is twofold and 
compounded.”" They disowned all relation and attach- 
‘ment to Kutyches; but regarded with the highest venera- 
tion, Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xenaias, and Fullo, as the 
pillars of their sect ; and rejected not only the epistle of 
Leo, butralso the decrees ofthe council of Chalcedon. The 
opinion of the Monophysites, if we judge of it by the terms 
‘m which it is here delivered, does not seem to differ in 
reality, but only inthe. manner of expression, from that 
which was established by the council of Chalcedon.” But, 
if we. attend carefully to the metaphysical arguments and 
subtilties which the former employed to confirm their doc- . 
trine,* we shall perhaps be induced to:think that the. con- 
. troversy between the Monophysites and Chalcedonians 
is not merely a dispute about words. | ara? 
xxi, A new controversy arose in the church during this 
century, and its pestilential effects extended them-" p,.puncian 
selves through the followmg ages. The authors «merry 
of it were Pelagius and Celestius, both monks; the former 
a Briton, and the latter a-native of Ireland ;” they lived at - 
Rome in the greatest reputation, and were universally es- 
emed on account of their extraordinary piety and virtue.’ 
1ese monks looked upon the doctrines which were com- 
nonly received, “coneerning the original corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity.of divine grace to enlighten 






uSee the passages drawn from the writings of the Monophysites by the most learned, 
and frequently impartial Asseman. in his Biblioth, Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. p. 25, 26, 29, 
34, 117, 133, 135, 277,297, &e. 
~w Many learned men treat this controversy as a mere dispute about words. Gregory 
Abulpharaius, himself a Monophysite, and the most learned of the sect,declares this as his . 
opinion.  Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. p. 291. Add to this the Bidlioth. 
Italique, tom. xvii. p. 285. La Croze, Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, p. 23, and His- 
toire dw Christianisme @ Ethiope, p. 14.° Assemann, though a Roman by birth-and by reli- 
gion, seems in a good measure, to have adopted’the same way of thinking, as appears by 
Rp: 297, of the tome quoted above. * dene 
x. Sée the subtile argumentation of Abulpharaius, in the Biblioth. Orient. of Asseman. 
tom. ii. p, 288. : 
> y Nothing very certain can be advanced with respéct to the native country of Ca- 
lestius, which some say was’Scotland, and others Campania in Italy. We know, how- 
ever, that he was descended of an illustrious family; and that after having applied himself 
- to the study of the law for some time, he retired from the world, and embraced the mo- 
nastic life. See Gennad. De Script. Ecclesiast. cap, -xliv. : 
(kz The learned and furious Jerome,’ who never once thought of doing common jus- 
tice to those who had the misfortune to differ from him in opinion, accused Pelagius of 
gluttony and intemperance; after he had heard of his errors, though he kad admired him 
before for his exemplary virtue. Augustin, more candid and honest, bears impartial tese 
timony torthe truth ; and even while he writes against this heretic, acknowledges that he 
had made: great progress in vittue and piety, that his life was chaste and his manners 
Blameless ; and this indeed is the truth of the matter, 
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the understanding, and purify the heart, as prejudicial to. phe: 
proae. of holiness and virtue, and tending ' to lull mankind 
1a way dat and, fatal security. They maintained 
hese doctrines were | as false as they were pern ous 3° 
that he sins of our first parents were imputed to ther ee 
and not to. their posterity ; that we derive no corruption 
from their fall, but are born as pure and Depo ee dam 
came out of the forming hand of his Creator; that mankind 
_ therefore: are capable of repentance and. amendment ; 
and of arriving to the highest degrees of piety and virtue 
by the use of their natural faculties and powers; that in- 
dee dd, ¢: eternal grace is necessary to excite their endeavours, 
ut that they have no need of the internal succours of the 
divine Spirit » ‘These notions, and some others intimately 
 comected with them," were propagated at Rome, though 
ina private manner, by the two monks already mentioned, 
who, retiring from that city, a. p. 410, upon the approach 
of the: Goths, went first mato Sicily, and afterward into. 
Afriea, where they published their dectrine with, more-free- 
. From Africa Pelagius passed into Palestine, while 
_ Cexlestius remained ‘at Carthage with a view to prefer- 
ment, desiring to be admitted among the presbyters -of 
that city. But the discovery of his opinions having blasted: 
his hopes, and his errors being condemned. in a council 
held at. Carthage, A.D. 412, he departed from that ‘city, 
and went into the east. It was from this time that Augus- 
tin, the famous bishop of Hippo, began to attack the tenets 
‘of, Pelagius and Celestius in his learned and eloquenit wri- 
12'S 5 and to him indeed is principally due the elany of 
haying surpressed this Sect in its very birth.” 
xxiv. Things went more smoothly with Pelagius.i in the 
east, where he enjoyed the protection and favour 
cee tO Ae bishop of Jerusalem, whose attachment 
crtreverss. 49 the:sentiments of Origen led him. naturally to. 
Gee asnce those mh Pecan on account of the confor- 


¢ 
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Fos a. 1 The doctrines that were more seine diesel connected with the. main iscsi 
of ‘Pelagius, were, that infant ‘baptism was not a sign oy seal of the remission of sins, but 
a mark of admission to the kingdom of heaven, which was only open to the sure in heart; 
that good eoorks were meritorious, and the only conditions of Ga ag: Pray. others 
too. tedious to mention. 

b The Pelagian controversy has been historically treated by many heated wy riters, shel 
as Usher, in his .2ntiquit. Eccles. Britannica ; Laet; Ger. Vossius; Noris; Garnier, 
in-his Supplement. Oper. Theodoreti; Jansenius in Auugustino ; and: others. Longueval also, 
a French : Jesuit, wrote 2 History of the Pelagians, See the preface to the ninth vol. of 
his Atsioria Ecelesice Gallicane; p. 4. After all, it must be confessed, that of all these © 
learned writers, none have exhauster ed this interesting subject, or treated it with sufficien: 
“deevee of impartiality. 
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mity that there seemed to be between these two systems. 
Under the shadow of this powerful protection, Pelagius 
made a public profession of his opinions, and formed dis- 
ciples in several places. And though in the year 415, he 
was accused by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom Au- 
gustin had sent into Palestine for that purpose, before an — 
assembly of bishops metat Jerusalem, yet he was dismissed ‘ 
without the least censure ; and not only so, but was soon 
after fully acquitted of all errors by the council of Diospolis.° 
This controversy was brought to Rome, and referred by 
Celestius and Pelagius to the decision of Zosimus,* who 
was raised to the pontificate, a. p. 417. The new pontiff, 
gained over by the ambiguous and seemingly orthodox 
confession of faith, that Celestius, who was now at Rome, 
had artfully drawn up, and also by the letters and protesta- 
tions of Pelagius, pronounced in favour of these monks, 
declared them sound in the faith and unjustly persecuted. 
by their adversaries. ‘The African bishops, with Augustin 
at their head, little affected with this declaration, conti- 
nued obstinately to maintain the judgment they had pro- 
nounced in this matter, and to strengthen it by their ex- 
hortations, their letters, and their writings. Zosimus 
yielded to the perseverance of the Africans, changed his 
mind, and condemned, with the utmost severity, Pelagius 
and Celestius, whom he had honoured with his approba- 
tion, and covered with his protection. This was followed 
by a train of evils, which pursued these two monks with- 
out interruption. They were condemned by that same 
Ephesian council which had launched its thunder at the — 
head of Nestorius ; in short, the Gauls, Britons, and Afri- 
cans, by their councils, and the emperors, by their edicts 
and penal laws, demolished this sectin its infancy, and sup- 
pressed it entirely before it had acquired any tolerable de- 
gree of vigour or consistence. | 


c See Daniel, Histoire du Concile de Diospolis, which is to be found in the Opuscula 
of that eloquent and learned Jesuit, published at Paris in the year 1724, in three volumes 
quarto. Diospolis was a city of Palestine, known in Scripture by the name of Lydda ; 
and the bishop who presided in this council, was Eulogius of Cexsarea, Metropolitan of 
Palestine. : - Ber 

SF d To preserve the thread of the history here, and prevent the reader’s being 
surprised to find Pelagius and Czlestius. appealing to Rome after having been acquitted at 
Diospolis, it is necessary to observe, that after the council of Diospolis, these two monks 
were condemned anew, A.D. 416, by the African bishops assembled at Carthage, and. 
those of Numidia assembled at Milevum ; upon which they appealed to Rome. 

e See Gerard. Jo. Vossius, his Historia Pelagiana, lib. i. cap. lv. p. 130; as also the 
Tearned observations that have been made upon this controversy, in’ the Bibliotheque 

VOL. I. 50 
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xxv. The unhappy disputes about the opinions of Pela- 
phe predesti- QIUS occasioned, as usually happens, other con- 
narians, —_troversies equally prejudicial to the peace of the 
church, and the interests of true Christianity. In the 
course of this dispute, Augustin had delivered his opinion, 
concerning the necessity of divine grace in order to our sal- 
vation,and the decrees of God with respect to the future condi- 
tions of men, without being always consistent with himself, 
or intelligible to others. Hence certain monks’of Adrume- 
tum and others, were led into a notion, “that Ged not only 
predestinated the wicked to eternal punishment, but also 
to the guilt and transgression for which they are punished ; 
and that thus both the good and bad actions of all men 
were determined from eternity by a divine decree, and fix- 
ed by an invincible necessity.” ‘Those who embraced this 
opinion, were called predestinarians. Augustin used his 
utmost influence and authority to prevent the spreading of 
this doctrine, and explained his true sentiments with more 
perspicuity, that it might not be attributed to him. His 
efforts were seconded by the councils of Arles and Lyons, 
in which the doctrine in question was publicly rejected and 
condemned.’ But we must not omit observing, that the 
existence of this predestinarian sect has been denied by 
many learned men, and looked upon as an invention of 
the Semipelagians, designed to decry the followers of Au- 
gustin, by attributing to them unjustly this dangerous and 
pernicious error.? nee 

_xxvi. A new and different modification was given to the 
semipea- Goctrine of Augustin by the monk Cassian, who 
aa came fromthe east into France, and erected a mo- 
nastery near Marseilles. Nor was he the only one who 


Sie 


Italique, tom. v. p. 74. The writers on both sides are mentioned by Jo. Franc. Bud- 
deus, in his Isagoge ad Theolegiam, tom. ii. p. 1071. The learned Wall, in his History 
of Infant Baptism, vol. i. chap. xix. has given a concise and elegant account of the Pela- 
gian controversy ; an account which, though imperfect in several respects, abounds 
with solid and useful erudition. 

f See Jac. Sirmondi Historia Predestinatiana, tom. iv. opp. p. 271. Basnage Histoire 
de VEglise, tom. i. livr. xii, cap. ti. p. 698. Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. vi. p. 
168, 174, &c. 

g See Gilb. Mauguini Febula Predestinatiana, confutata, which he subjomed to the 
second tome of his learned work, entitled, Collectio variorum Scriptorum qui Sec. ix. de 
Predestinatione et Gratia scripserunt. Fred. Spanhemius, Introd. ad Historiam Eccles.. 
tom. i. opp. p. 995. Jac. Basnag. dnot..ad Prospert. Chronicon et Prof. ad Faustum 
Regiensem, tom. i. Lection Antiqu.. Hen. Canisii, p. 315, 348. Granet, whe wrote the 
life of Launoy, observes, that Sirmond had solicited Launoy to write against Mauguin, 
who denied the existence of the predestinarian sect ; but that the former, having exami- 
ned the mattcr with care and application, adopted the sentiment of Mauguin. The 
whole dispute about the existence of this sect will, when closely looked into, appear to 
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attempted to fix upon a certain temperature between the 
errors of Pelagius and the opinions of the African oracle; 
several persons embarked in this undertaking about the 
year 430, and hence arose a new sect, which were called, 
by their adversaries, Semipelagians. = 

_ The opinions of this sect have been misrepresented by 
its enemies upon several occasions; such is generally the 
fate ofall parties in religious controversies. Their doctrine, 
as ithas been generally explained by the learned, amounted 
to this: “that mmward preventing grace was not necessary 
to form in the soul the first beginnings of true repentance 
and amendment; that every one was capable of producing 
these by the mere power of their natural faculties, as also 
of exercising faith in Christ, and forming the purposes of a 
holy and sincere obedience.” But they acknowledged, at 
the same time, “that none could persevere or advance in 
that holy and virtuous course, which they had the power of 
beginning, without the perpetual support, and the powerful 
assistance of the divine grace.”” The disciples of Augustin 
in Gaul attacked the Semipelagians with the utmost vehe-~ 
mence, without being able to extirpate or overcome them.' 
The doctrine of this sect was so suited to the capacities of 
the generality of men, so conformable to the way of think- 
ing that prevailed among the monastic orders, so well re- 
ceived among the gravest and most learned Grecian doc- 
tors, that neither the zeal nor industry of its adversaries 
could stop its rapid and extensive progress. Add to its 
other advantages, that neither Augustin, nor his followers, 
had ventured to condemn it in all its parts, nor to brand it 
as an impious and pernicious heresy. 


be little more perhaps than a dispute about words.’ ([>" It may be very true, that about 
this time, nay, from the time of St. Paul, certain persons embraced the predestinarian 
opinions here mentioned. But there is no solid proof, that the abettors of these opinions 
ever formed themselves into asect. See Basnage Hist. del’/Eglise, tom. i. p. 700. 

(C= h The leading principles of the Semipelagians were the five following ; 1. That God 
did not dispense his grace to one more than another, in consequence of predestination, i.e. 
an eternal and absolute decree, but was willing to saveall men, if they complied with the 
terms of his gospel. 2. That Christ died for all men. 2. That the grace purchased by 
Christ, and necessary to salvation, was offered to all men. 4. That man, before he re- 
ceived grace, was capable of faith and holy desires. 5. That man born Sree, was conse- 
quently capable of resisting the influences of grace, or complying with its suggestions. 
See Basnage, Histoire de PEglise, tom. i. livr. xii. cap. i. p- 696, &e. 

i Jac. Basnage, Hist de l’Kglise, tom. i. livr. xil, cap. i. Hist, Literaire de la France, tom. 
ji. Pref. p. 9. Vossii Histor. Pelagiana, lib. v. p. 538. Scipio Maffei, under the fictitious 
name of Ireneus Veronensis, De Heresi Pelagiana in tomo xxix. Opuscul, Scient, f. Angeli 
Calogere, p. 399. ‘ 
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xxvut. This was the commencement of those unhappy 
-_ contests, those subtile and perplexing disputes 
various con- concerning grace, or the nature and operation of 
coming grace. that divine power, which is essentially required in 
order to salvation, that rent the church into the most de- 
plorable divisions through the whole course of the succeed- 
ing age, and which, to the deep sorrow and regret of every 
true and generous Christian, have been continued down to 
the present time. The doctrine of Augustin, who was of 


' opinion that, in the work of conversion and sanctification, 


all was to be attributed to a divine energy, and nothing to 
human agency, had many followersin allages of the church ; 
though his disciples have never been entirely agreed about 
the manner of explaining what he taught upon that head." 
The followers of Cassian were, however, much more nu- 
merous ; and his doctrine, though variously explained, 
was received in the greatest part of the monastic schools 
in Gaul, from whence it spread itself far and wide through 
the European provinces. As to the Greeks and other 
eastern Christians, they had embraced the Semipelagian 
doctrine before Cassian, and still adhere firmly toit. The 
generality of Christians looked upon the opinions of Pela- 
gius as daring and presumptuous ; and even to those who 
adopted them in secret, they appeared too free, and too far 
removed from the notions commonly received, to render 
the public profession of them advisable and prudent. Cer- 
tain however it is, that in all ages of the church, there have 


_ been several persons who, in conformity with the doctrine 


attributed to this heretic, have believed mankind endowed — 
with a natural power of paying to the divine laws a perfect 
obedience. } 


{> k It is well known that the Jansenists and Jesuits both plead the authority of St. 
Augustin, in behalf of their opposite systems with respect to predestination and grace. 
This knotty doctrine has exercised severely the pretended infallibility of the popes, 
and exposed it to the laughter of the wise upon many occasions; and the famous Bull 
Unigenitus, which of late years has made such noise, set Clement XI. in direct opposition 
~with several of the most celebrated Roman pontiffs.. Which are we to believe ? 


‘THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
- PART I. 
EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. * 


CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE 
: CHURCH DURING TIS CENTURY. 


1,. Tux zeal of the bishops of Constantinople, seconded 
by the protection and influence of the Grecian em- rhe progress 
perors, increased the number of Christians in the (.P%sai8 
east, and contributed to the conversion of some '"* “+ 
barbarous nations, of those particularly who lived upon 
the borders of the Euxine sea, as appears by the most au- 
thentic records of Grecian history. Among these nations 
were the Abasgi, who inhabited the country lying between 
the coasts of the Euxine sea, and mount Caucasus, and 
who embraced Christianity under the reign of Justinian ;* 
the Heruli, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who were 
converted under the same reign ;" as also the Alans, Lazi, 
and Zani, with other uncivilized countries, whose situation 
at this time is only known by vague and imperfect conjec- 
tures. These conversions, indeed, however pompously 
they may sound, were extremely superficial and imper- 
fect, as we learn from the most credible accounts that have 
been given of them. All that was required of these dark- 
ened nations amounted to an oral profession of their faith 
in Christ, to their abstaining from sacrificing to the gods, 
and their committing to memory certain forms of doctrine ; 
while little care was taken to enrich their minds with pious 
sentiments, or to cultivate in their hearts virtuous affec- 
tions. So that, even after their conversion to Christianity, 
they retained their primitive ferocity and savage manners, 


a Procopius, De bello Gothico, lib. iv. cap, iit. Be Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom, is 
p- 1331. 
b Procopius, 1. c. lib, it. cap. xiv. 
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and continued to distinguish themselves by the most hor-. 
rid acts of cruelty and rapine, and the practice of all sorts 
of wickedness. In the greatest part of the Grecian pro- 
vinces, and even in the capital of the eastern empire, there 
were still multitudes who preserved a secret attachment to 
the pagan religion. Of these, vast numbers were brought 
aver to Christianity under the reign of Justin, by the mi- 
nisterial labours of John, bishop of Asia.° on ; 
u1. In the western parts, Remigius or Remi, bishop: of 
Rheims, who is commonly called The Apostle of 
Inthe west: the Gauls, signalized his zeal in the conversion of 
those who still adhered to the ancient superstitions ;* and 
his success was considerable, particularly after that aus- 
picious period when Clovis, king of the Franks, embraced 
the gospel. hs 
In Britain, several circumstances concurred to favour 
the propagation of Christianity. Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
and the most considerable of the Anglo Saxon monarchs, 
among whom that island was at this time divided, married 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris, toward the 
conclusion of this century. This princess, partly by her 
own influence, and partly by the pious efforts of the clergy 
who followed her into Britain, gradually formed in the 
mind of Ethelbert a certain inclination to the Christian 
religion. While the king was in this favourable disposi- 
tion, Gregory the Great sent into Britain, 4... 596, forty 
Benedictine monks, with Augustin at their head,° in order 
to bring to perfection what the pious queen had so happily 
begun. This monk, seconded by the zeal and assistance 
of Bertha, converted the king and the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of Kent, and laid anew the foundations of the 
British church.‘ oY 
- The labours of Columbas, an Irish monk, were attended 
with success among the Picts and Scots, many of whom 
embraced the gospel of Christ.* 


ec Jos. Sim. Assemannus,, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p. 85. 

d Histowe Literaire de la France, tom. iii. p. 155. 

#3” e This British apostle was prior of the monastery of St. Andrew, of the ordat 
of St. Benedict, at Rome, After his arrival in England, he converted the heathen tem- 
ples into places of Christian worship, erected Christ Church into a cathedral, opened a 
seminary of learning, founded the abbey of St. Augustin, received episcopal ordination: 
from the primate of Arles, was invested by pope Gregory with power over all the British 
bishops and Saxon prelates, and was the first archbishop of Canterbury. 

f Bede, Histor. Eccles. Gentis Jinglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 55, edit. Chifleti. Rapin’s 
History of England, Acta Sanctor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 470. 

g Bede, Mistor. Eccles, lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134, 
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In Germany, the Bohemians, Thuringians, and Boii, are 
said to have abandoned in this century their ancient super- 
stitions," and to have received the light of divine 
truth; though this fact appears extremely doubtful to 
many. eee : ) 

All these conversions and sacred exploits will lose much 
of their importance in the esteem of such, as examine with 
attention the accounts which have been given of them b 
the writers of this and the succeeding ages. For by these 
accounts it appears, that the converted nations, now men- 
tioned, retained a great part of their former impiety, super- 
stition, and licentiousness ; and that attached to Christ by 
a mere outward and nominal profession, they, in effect, 
renounced the perty of his doctrine, and the authority of 
his gospel, by their flagitious lives, and the superstitious 
and idolatrous rites and institutions which they continued 
to observe." | 

1. A vast multitude of Jews, converted to Christianity 
im several places, were added to the church during 
the course of this century. Many in the east, par- orgie ts 
ticularly the inhabitants of Borium, a city of Lybia, *e™! Pls 
were brought over to the truth by the persuasion and influ- 
ence of the emperor Justinian.“ In the west, the zeal and 
authority of the Gallic and Spanish monarchs, the efforts - 
of Gregory the Great, and the labours of Avitus, bishop of 
Vienne, engaged numbers of that blinded nation to receive 
the gospel. It must however be acknowledged, that of 
these conversions the greatest part were owing to the libe- 
rality of Christian princes, or to the fear of punishment, 
rather than to the force of argument or to the love of truth. 
In Gaul, the Jews were compelled by Childeric to receive 
the ordinance of baptism; and the same despotic method 
of converting was practised in Spain.'| This method, how- 
ever, was entirely disapproved by Gregory the Great, who, 


h Henr. Canisii Lection. Antique, tom. iii. part ii. p. 208. Aventinus, Annal Boiorum.. 
i This is ingenuously confessed by the Benedictine monks, in the Histoire Literaire de la 
France, tom. iii. Introduc. p. 8, 11, 13. See also the orders given to the Anglo Saxons 
by Gregory the Great, in his Epist. lib. xi. Ixxvi. p. 1176, tom. ii. opp. edit. Benedict. 
\ where we find him permitting them to sacrifice to the saints, on their respective holydays, 
the victims which they had formerly. offered to the gods. See also Wilkins’s Concilia 
Magne Britannic, tom. i. p. 18. : ie 
k Procopius, De dificiis Justiniani, lib. vi. cap. il. : . [ : 
1 Greg. Turon. Histor. Francor. lib. vi. cap. xvii. Launoius, De vetert more baptizands 
Judeos et infideles, cap. i. p. 700, 704, tom. ii. part ii. opp. 
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though extremely severe upon the heretics, would suffer 
no violence to be offered to the Jews.” 

vi. If credit is to be given to the writers of this century, 
the mimics (HE conversion of these uncivilized nations to Chris- 
ofthis een- tianity was principally effected by the prodigies 
Be _and miracles which the heralds of the gospel were — 
enabled to work in its behalf. But the conduct of the con- 
verted nations is sufficient to invalidate the force of these 
testimonies; for certainly had such miracles been wrought 
among them, their lives would have been more suitable to 
their profession, and their attachment and obedience to 
the doctrines and laws’ of the gospel more steadfast and 

-exemplary than they appear to have been. Beside, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, in abandoning their 
ancient superstitions, the greatest a of them were more 
influenced by the example and authority of their princes, 
than by force of argument, or the power of rational con- 
viction. And indeed if we consider the wretched manner 
in which many of the first Christian missionaries performed 
the solemn task they had undertaken, we shall perceive 
that they wanted not many arguments to-enforce the doc- 
trines they taught, and the discipline they recommended ; 
for they required nothing of these barbarous people that 
was difficult to be performed, or that laid any remarkable 
restraint upon their appetites and passions. The principal 
injunctions they imposed upon these rude proselytes were, 

- that they should get by heart certain summaries of doc- 
trine, and pay to the images of ‘Christ and the saints the 
same religious services which they had formerly offered to 
the statues of the gods. Nor were they at all delicate or 
scrupulous in choosing the means of establishing their cre- 
dit ; for they looked upon it as lawful, nay, even meritori- 
ous, to deceive an ignorant and inattentive multitude, by 
representing to them as prodigies, things that were merely 
natural, as we learn from the most authentic records of 
these times. 


m See his Epistles, book i. ep. xlvii. tom. ij. opp. p. 541, edit. Benedict. particularly 
those which he wrote to Virgilius ef Arles, Theodorus of Marseilles, and Peter of Car- 
racina, 
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CONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED To THE CHURCH 


DURI 1G THIS CENTURY. 
« ' A Ph ok ‘ 


1. ‘THovcn the abjuration of paganism was, by the im- 
perial laws, made a necessary step to preferment, 3.0" 
and tothe exercising all public offices ; yet several mins pe 
persons, reputed for their erudition and gravity of @ t¢eud. 
manners, persisted in their adherence to the an- “” 
cient superstition. 'T'ribonian, the famous compiler of the 
Roman law, is thought by some to have been among the 
number of those who continued in their prejudices against 
the Christian religion;\and suchalso, in the opinion of 
many, was the case of Procopius the celebrated historian. 
It is at least undoubtedly certain, that Agathias, who was 
an eminent lawyer at Smyrna, and who had also acquired 
a considerable reputation -as a historical writer, perse- 
vered in his attachment to the pagan worship. ‘These illus- 
trious Gentiles were exempted from the severities which 
were employed frequently to engage the lower orders to 
abandon the service of the gods. ‘The rigour of the laws, 
as it usually happens in human life, fell only upon those 
. who had neither rank, fortune, nor court favour to ward 
off their execution. | : } 

m1. Surprised as we may be at the protection granted 
to the persons now mentioned, and that at a time 
when the gospel was, in many instances, propa- aan Obes 
gated by unchristian methods; it will appear still" 
more astonishing, that the Platonic philosophers, whose 
opposition to Christianity was universally known, should 
be permitted, in Greece and Egypt, to teach publicly the 
tenets of their sect, which were absolutely incompatible 
with the doctrines of the gospel. ‘These doctors indeed 
affected, generally speaking, a high degree of moderation 
and prudence, and for the most part, modified their ex- 
pressions in such a manner, as to give to the pagan system 
an evangelical aspect, extremely adapted to deceive the 
“unwary, asthe examples of Chalcidius” and Alexander of 


{> n The religion of Chalcidius has been much disputed among the learned. Cave 
seems inclined to rank him among the Christian writers, though he expresses some un- 
certainty about the matter. Huet, G. J. Vossius, Fabricius and Beausobre, decide with 
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Lycopolis abundantly testify. Some of them however 
were less modest, nay, carried their audacious efforts 
against Christianity so far as to revile it publicly. Damas- 
clus, in the life of Isodorus, and in other places, casts 


upon the Christians the most ignominious aspersions ;° 


Simplicius, in his illustrations of the Aristotelian philoso- 


phy, throws out several malignant insinuations against the 


doctrines of the gospel; and the Epicheiremato of Proclus, 
written expressly against the disciples of Jesus, were uni- 
versally read, and were, on that account, accurately 
refuted by Philoponus.: All this shows, that many of the 
magistrates; who were witnesses of these calumnious at- 
tempts against the gospel, were not so much Christians in 


ey 


reality, as in appearance ; otherwise they would. not have 
ermitted the slanders of these licentious revilers to pass 


without correction or restraint. ee, 
mi. Notwithstanding the extensive progress ofthe gospel, 


somewhat more assurance that Chalcidius was a Christian. Some learned men have 


= 


maintained on the contrary, that many things in the writings of this sage entitled him to_ 


2 place among the pagan philosophers. Our learned author, in his notes to his Latin 
translation of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, dnd in a Dissertation de turbata per recen- 
tiores Platonicos Ecclesia, lays down an hypothesis, which holds the middle way between 
these two extremes. He is of opinion that Chalcidius neither rejected nor embraced the 
whole system of the Christian doctrine, but selected out of the religion of Jesus and the 
tenets of Plato, a body/of divinity, in which, however, Platonism was predominant ; and. 
that he was one of those synchretist or eclectic philosophers, who abounded in the fourth 


and fifth centuries, and who attempted the uniting paganism and Christianity into’ one 


motley system. This account of the matter, however, appears too vague to the celebra- 
ted author of the Critical History of Philosophy, M. Brucker. This excellent writer 
agrees with Dr. Mosheim in this, that Chalcidius followed the motley method of the 
eclectic Platonists, but does not see any thing in this inconsistent with his having pub- 
licly: professed the Christian religion. a the question is not, whether this philosopher 
was a sound and orthodox Christisn, which M. Brucker denies- him to have been, but 
whether he had abandoned the pagan rites, and made a public profession of Christianity ; 
and this our philosophical historian looks upon as evident. For though, in the commen-- 
tary upon Plato’s Timeus, Chalcidius teaches several doctrines that seem to strikeat the 
foundations of our holy religion, yet the same may be said of Origen, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Arnobius, and others, who are nevertheless reckoned among the professors of Chris- 
tianity. The reader will find a most excellent view of the different opinions concerning 
the religion of Chalcidius, in the Hist. Critica Philosophie, Bruckeri, tom, iii. p. 472— 
485. The truth of the matter seems to be this, that the eclectics, before. Christianity 


became the religion of the state, enriched their system from the gospel, but ranged them- ° 


selves under the standards of Plato; and that they repaired to those of Christ, without 
any considerable change of their system, when the examples and omthority of the empe- 


. rors rendered the profession of the Christian religion a matter of prudence, as well as its 


own excellence rendered it most justly a matter of choice. 
a3 o Alexander wrote a treatise against the Manicheans, which is published by Com- 
befis, in the second tome of his Auctor. Nouiss. Biblioth. PP. Photius, Combefis, and our 
Jearnied Cave looked upon Alexander as a proselyte to Christianity. But Beausobre has 
eet the contrary. See Histoire de Manicheisme, part ii. Diseours Preliminaire, 
) La, Pp. . " 
p Photius, Bibliothecw Cod. ccxlii. p. 1027. 
q See J. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca @revca, vol. iti. p. 522. 
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the Christians, even in this century, suffered grie- 
vously, in several places, from the savage cruelty ,,2°%, a" 
and bitterness of their enemies. Jn Britain, the Gusimin, 
‘Anglo Saxons, who were masters of that king-' 3 
dom, involved a multitude of its ancient inhabitants, who 


professed Christianity, in the deepest distresses, and tor- 


mented them with all that variety of suffering which the | 


injurious and malignant spirit of persecution could invent. 
The Huns, in their irruption into Thrace, Greece, and the 
other provinces, during the reign of Justinian, treated the 
Christians with great barbarity ; not so much, perhaps, from 
an aversion to Christianity, as from a hostile spirit of hatred 
against the Greeks, and a desire of overturning and destroy- 
ing their empire. ‘The face of affairs was totally changed 
in Italy, about the middle of this century, by a grand revo- 
lution which happened under the reign of Justinian I. 
This emperor, by the arms of Narses, overturned the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths, which had subsisted ninety years ; 
and subdued all Italy under his dominion. The state of 


Wig things, however, which this revolution introduced, was not 
of a very long duration; for the Lombards, a fierce and 


warlike people, headed by Alboinus their king, and joined. 
by several other German nations, issued forth from Panno- 
nia, in the year 568, under the reign of Justin, invaded Ita- 
ly, and having made themselves masters of the whole coun- 


try, except Rome and Ravenna, erected a new kingdom | 
at Ticmum. Under these new tyrants, who, to the natural 


ferocity of their characters, added an aversion to the reli- 
gion of Jesus, the Christians, in the beginning, endured 
calamities of every kind. But the fury of these savage 
usurpers gradually subsided ; and their manners contract- 
ed, from time to time, a milder character. Autharis, the 
third monarch of the Lombards, embraced Christianity, as 
it was professed by the Arians, in the year 587. But his 
successor Agilulf, who married his widow ‘Theudelinda, 
was persuaded by that princess to abandon Arianism, and 
to adopt the tenets of the Nicene catholics. or 
But the calamities of the Christians, in all other countries, 
were light and inconsiderable in comparison of those which 


r Usserii Index Chronol. Antiquit. Eccles. Britann. subjectus ad A. 508, p. 1123. 

s Paul. Diacon. De gestis Longobardorwm, lib. ii. cap. ii. xxvii. p. 219, 231, edit. Lin- 
denbrogii. Muratorii Antiq. Italie, tom. i. p. 14, tom, ii. p. 297. Giannone, Histoire de 
Naples, tom, i. p, 302, 
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they suttab ed in Persia Widder oo the inhuman mo- 
narch of tha tnation. ‘This monster of impiety aimed his 
audacious and desperate efforts against Heaven itself; for 
he publicly declared, that he would make war not only 
upon Justinian, but also upon the God of the Christians ; 

and in consequence of this blasphemous menace, he vented 


his ee against the followers of Jesus in the most barba- 







manner, and put multitudes of them to the most cruel 
mominious deaths.’ : : 
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sions of the barbarous nations into the 





greatest par of the western provinces, were ¢ K- Alte state of 
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tremely pe icial to the interests.of learning and wes. ~ 

philosophy, as must be known to all who have any 
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» liberal arts and sciences would have been totally ex- 
guished, had they not found a place of refuge, such as it 
was,’ among the bishops and the monastic orders. Here 
they assembled their scattered remains, and received a de- 
gree of culture which just served to keep them from perish- 
mg. Those churches which were distinguished by the 





‘name of cathedrals, had schools*erected under their juris- 


diction, in which the bishop, or a certain person appointed 
by him, instructed the youth in the seven liberal arts, asa 

reparatory introduction to the study of the Scriptures.* 

ersons of both sexes, who had devoted themselves to the 
monastic life, were obliged, by the founders of their re- 
spective orders, to employ daily a certai portion of their 
time in reading the ancient doctors of the church, whose 
writings were looked upon as the rich repertories of celes- 
tial wisdom, in which all the treasures of theology were 
centred.” Hence libraries were formed in all the monas- 
teries; and the pious and learned productions of the Chris- 
tian and other writers were copied and dispersed by the 
diligence of transcribers appointed for that purpose, who 


a Fleury, Discours sur P Histoire Eccles. depuis Pan 600, &c. § 21, p. 56, tom. xiii. de 
PHistoire Eccles. Histoire Liter. de la France, tom. iii. Intr. § 32, p. 12. Herm. Conringii 


’ Antiq. Academice, p. 66—167, edit. Heummann. 


b Benedict. Anianensis Concordia Regularumn, lib. ii. p. 55, 64, 75, 77, 80, 100, lib. iii. 
p- 16—41, &c. edit, Hug. Menardi. Jo. Mabillon, Prag, ad Sa&c. i. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. 
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were generally such monks as by weakness of constitu- 
tion, or other bodily infirmities, were rendered incapable 
of harder labour. To these establishments we owe the 
preservation and possession of all the ancient authors,-sa- 
cred and profane, who escaped in this manner the savage _ 
fury of Gothic ignorance, and are happily transmitted to 
our times. It is also to be observed, that beside the schools 
that belonged to the cathedrals, there were others opened 
in the monasteries, in which the youth who were set apart 
for the monastic life, were instructed by the abbot or 
some of his ecclesiastics in the arts and sciences.° 
ur. But these institutions and establishments, however 
whe sciences LAUdable, did not produce such happy effects as 
are taught. might have been expected from them. For not 
ak to speak of the indolence of certain abbots and 
bishops, who neglected entirely the duties of their stations, 
nor of the bitter aversion which others discovered toward 
every sort of learning and erudition, which they consider- 
ed as pernicious to the progress of piety ;“ not to speak of 
the iliberal ignorance which several prelates‘affected, and 
which they injudiciously confounded with Christian sim- 
plicity ;° even those who applied themselves to the study 
and propagation of the sciences, were for the most part ex- 
tremely unskilful and illiterate ; and the branches of learn- 
‘Ing taught in the schools, were inconsiderable both as to 
their quality and their number.’ Greek literature was al- 
most every where neglected; and those who by profession 
had devoted themselves to the culture of Latin erudition, 
spent their time and labour in grammatical subtilties and 
quibbles, as the pedantic examples of lsodorus and Cassio- 
dorus, abundantly show. Eloquence was degraded into a 
rhetorical bombast, a noisy kind of declamation, which 
was composed of motley and frigid allegories and barba- 
rous terms, as may even appear from several parts of the 
writings of those superior geniuses. who surpassed their 
contemporaries in precision and elegance, suchas Boethius, 





iy Benedict. Concord. Reg. lib. ii. p. 232. Mabillon. ctor. SS. Ord. Bened. tom: i: pe 


, Gregory the Great is said to have been of this number, and to have ordered a multi- 
tude of the productions of Pagan writers, and among others Livy’s Roman History, to be 
committed to.the flames. See Re ha Singularites Hist. et Liter. tom. i. j). 166. 

e Mabillon. Pref. ad Sac. i. Benedict. p. 46. ae : 
f ee M. Aur. Cassiodori Liber de septem Disciplinis, which is extant among his 
works. f 
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Cassiodorus, Ennodius, and others. As to the other libe- 
ral arts, they shared the common calamity; and as they 
were now cultivated, had nothing very liberal or elegant in 
their appearance, consisting ertirely. in a few dry rules, 
which, mstead of a complete and finished system, produced 
only a ghastly and lifeless skeleton. vot 
u1. Philosophy fared still worse than literature ; for it 
was entirely banished from all the seminaries 
which were under the inspection and government ,,jpouey0! 
of the ecclesiastical order. ‘The greatest part of *"* 
these zealots looked upon the study of philosophy not only 
as useless, but even pernicious to those who had dedicated. 
themselves tothe service of religion. ‘The most eminent, 
nay, almost the only Latin philosopher of this age, was the 
celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths in Italy. This illustrious senator had em- 
braced the Platonic philosophy,‘ but approved, also, < $ was 
_ usual among the modern Platonics, the doctrine of Aristo- 
. tle, and illustrated it in his writings. And it was undoubt- 
edly owing to the diligence and zeal with which he explain- 
ed and recommended the Aristotelian philosophy, that it 
arose now among the Latins to a higher degree of credit 
than it had hitherto enjoyed. 
tv. The state of the liberal arts among the Greeks was, 
in several places, much more flourishing than that 
in which we have left them among the Latins; ,,f2¢ ute of 
and the emperors raised and nourished a spirit of "Sr, 
literary emulation, by the noble rewards and the distin- | 
guished honours which they attached to the pursuit of all 
the various branches of learning." It is however certain, 
that, notwithstanding these encouragements, the sciences 
were cultivated with less ardour, and men of learning and 
genius were less numerous than in the preceding century. 
In the beginning of this the modern Platonics maintain- 
ed as yet their credit, and their philosophy was in vogue. 
The Alexandrian and Athenian schools flourished under 
the direction of Damascius, Isidorus, Simplicius, Eulamius, 
Hermias, Priscianus, and others, who were placed on the 


g This will appear evident to such as, with a competent knowlegde of modern Plato- 
nism, read attentively,the books of Boetius, De consolatione, &e. See also, on this sub- 
ject, Renat. Vall. p. 10, 50. Holstenius in vita hyrii, p. 7, edit. Cantabr. See also 
Mascov. ‘Histor. Germanor. tom. ii. p. 102, ; i 

“h See the Codex Theodos. tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 113. Herm: Conringius, De studiis urbts 
Romane et Constantinop. in a dissertation subjoined to his Antiquitates Academica. 
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highest summit of literary glory. But when the emperor 
Justinian, by a particular edict, prohibited the teaching of 
philosophy at Athens,' which edict, no doubt, was levelled 
at the modern Platonism already mentioned, and when his 
resentment began to flame out against those who refused to 
abandon the pagan worship, then all these celebrated phi- 
losophers took refuge among the Persians, who were at that 
time the enemies of Rome.‘ They indeed returned from 
their voluntary exile, when the peace was concluded be- 
tween the Persians and the Romans, a. pv. 533 ;’ but they 
could never recover their former credit, and theygradually 
disappeared in the public schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing, which ceased at length to be under their direction. 
Thus expired that famous’ sect, which was distinguished 
by the title of the modern or later Platonic ; and which, for 
a series of ages, had produced such divisions and. tumults 
in the Christian church, and been, in other respects, preju- 
dicial to the interests and progress of the gospel. It was 
_, succeeded by the Aristotelian philosophy, which arose im- 
perceptibly out of its obscurity, and was placed in an ad- 
vantageous light by the illustrations of the learned; but es- 
pecially and principally by the celebrated commentaries of 
Philoponus. And indeed the knowledge of this philosophy 
was necessary forthe Greeks ; since it was from the depths 
of this peripatetical wisdom that the Monophysites and 
Nestorians drew the subtilties with which they endeavour- 
ed to overwhelm the abettors of the Ephesian and Chalce- 
donian councils. , . 
_y. The Nestorians and Monophysites, who lived in the 
a east, turned equally their eyes toward Aristotle, 
in the as and in order to train their respective followers to 
the field. of controversy, and arm them with the subtilties of 
a contentious logic, translated the principal books of that 
deep philosopher into their native languages. Sergius, a 
Monophysite and philosopher, translated the books of Aris- 
totle into Syriac." Uranius, a Syrian, propagated the 
doctrines of this. philosopher in Persia; and disposed in 
their favour Chosroes, the monarch of that nation, who 





i Johannes Malela, Historia Chronica, part ii. p. 187, edit. Oxon. Another testimony 
concerning this matter is cited from a certaim Chronicle not yet — by ic. Ale- 
mannus, ad Procopii Histor. Arcanam, cap. xxvi. p. 377, edit. Venet. 

k Agathias, De rebus Jystiniani, lib. ii. p. 49, edit. Venet. tom. ii. Corpor. Byzant. 

Y See Wesselingii Observat. Variar. lib. i. cap. xviii. p. 117. TA 


‘m Georgiys Abulpharaius, Historia Dynastiar. published by Dr. Pocock, p: 94, 172. | 
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became a zealous abettor of the peripatetic system.” 'The 
same prince received from one of. A: Nestorian faction, 
which, after having procured the exclusion of the Greeks, 
triumphed at this time unrivalled in Persia, a translation 
of the Stagirite into the Persian language. 
_ Itis however to be observed, that among these eastern 
Christians there were some who rejected both the Platonic 
and Aristotelian doctrines ; and unwilling to be obliged to 
others for their philosophical knowledge, invented sys- 
tems of their own, which were inexpressibly chimerical 
and pregnant with absurdities. Of this class of original 
philosophers was Cosmas, a Nestorian, commonly called 
Indicopleustes, whose doctrines are extremely singular, 
and resemble more the notions of the orientals than the 
opinions of the Greeks.” Such also was the writer from 
whose Exposition of the Octateuch, Photius has drawn se- 
veral citations.‘ | eo 





CHAPTER II. pecs 


CONCERNING ‘THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Tue external form of church government continued 
without any remarkable alteration during the pistes se- 
course of this century. But the bishops of Rome {yen 
and Constantinople, who were considered as the [omar 
most eminent and principal rulers of the Christian 
church, were engaged in perpetual disputes about the ex- 
tent and limits of their respective jurisdictions, and seemed 
both to aspire at the supreme authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. ‘The bishop of Constantinople not only claimed 
an unrivalled sovereignty over the eastern churches, but 
also maintained that his church was, in point of dignity, 
noway inferior to that of Rome. The Roman pontiffs 
beheld with impatience these lordly pretensions, and 
warmly asserted the pre-eminence of their church, and its 


n See Agathias, De rebus Justiniani, lib. ii. p. 48. That Uranius made use of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the Eutychian controversy is evident even from this single cir- 
cumstance, that Agathias represents him disputing concerning the possibility and immisci- * 
bility of God, xat ro @aburoy. xat aguyyuroy. ( 

o Agathias, I. c. lib. ii. p. 48, edit. Venet. 

p Bernard de Montfaucon, Prefat. ad Cosman. p. 10; tom. ii. Collectionis nove patrum 
Grecorum, j 
q Biblioth. Codic. xxxvi. p. 22, 23. 
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undoubted superiority over that of Constantinople. _ Gre- 
gory the Great distinguished himself in this violent con- 
test; and the following event furnished him with an. op- 
portunity of exerting his zeal. In the year 588, John, bi- 
shop of Constantinople, surnamed the Faster, on account 
of his extraordinary abstinence and austerity, assembled 
by his own authority a council at Constantinople, to in- 
quire into an accusation brought against Peter, patriarch 
of Antioch ; and upon this occasion assumed the title of 
ecumenical, or universal bishop... Now, although this title 
had been formerly enjoyed by the bishops of Constanti- 
nople, and-was also’ susceptible of an interpretation that 
might have prevented its giving umbrage or offence to 
any,‘ yet Gregory suspected, both from the time and, the 
occasion of John’s renewing his claim to it, that he was 
aiming at a supremacy over all the Christian churches ; 
and therefore he opposed his claim in. the most vigorous 
manner, in letters to that purpose addressed to the empe- 
ror, and to such persons as he judged proper to second 


’ his opposition. But all his efforts were without effect ; 


and the bishops of Constantinople continued to assume 
the title in question, though not in the sense in which it 
had alarmed the Roman pontiff. Bis 
ur. This pontiff, however, adhered tenaciously to his pur- 
pose, opposed with vehemence the bishop of Con- 
The Roman stantinople, raised new tumults and dissensions 
gies bart r among the sacred order, and aimed at no less 
minion ~~ than an unlimited supremacy over t so Ohetial 
church. ‘This ambitious design succeeded m the west ; 
while in the eastern provinces, his arrogant pretensions 
were scarcely respected by any but those who were at en-. 


mity with the bishop of Constantinople ; and this prelate 


ss r We cannot avoid taking notice of some mistakes which have slipped from the 
pen of Dr. Mosheim in his narration of this event. First, the council here mentioned 
was held under the pontificate of Pelagius II. and not of Gregory the Great,. who was 
not chosen bishop of Rome before a. D. 590. Secondly, the person accused before this 
council was not Peter, but Gregory, bishop of Antioch. Thirdly, it does not appear that 
the council was summoned by John of Constantinople, but by the emperor Mauricius, to 
whom Gregory had appealed from the governor of the east, before whom he was first ac- 
cused. 

iz” s The title of universal bishop, which had been given by Leo and Justinian tothe 
patriarchs of Constantinople, was not attended with any accession of power. 

t Gregor. Magni Epist. lib. iv. v. vii. All the passages in these epistles that relate to 
this famous contest, have been extracted and illustrated by Launoius, in his {ssertio in 
Privileg. S. Medardi, tom. iii. opp. partii. p. 266. See also Le Quien, Oriens Christianus 


tom. i. p, 67. Pfaflii Dissertatio de titulo Qecwmenicus, in the Tempe Helvetica, tom. iv. p- 
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was alwaysin a conditionto make head against sie 
of his authority in the east. How m9 the aoe of 
some were favourable to the lordly demands of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, may be easily imagined from an expression 
of Ennodius, that infamous and extravagant flatterer of 
Symmachus, who was a prelate of but ambiguous fame. 
Lhjs parasitical panegyrist, among other impertinent as- 
sertions, maintained, that the Roman pontiff was consti- 
tuted judge in the place of God, which he filled as the vice- 
gerent of the Most High. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, from a variety of the most authentic records, that 
both the emperors and the nations in general were far from 
being disposed to bear with patience the yoke of servitude 
which the see of Rome was arrogantly imposing upon the 
Christian church.” ‘The Gothic princes set bounds to the 
power of the bishop of Rome in Italy, permitted none to 
be raised to the pontificate without their approbation, and 
reserved to themselves the right of judging concerning the 
legality of every new election.* ‘They enacted spiritual 
laws; called the religious. orders before their tribunals, and 
summoned councils by their regal authority.” In conse- 
quence of all this, the pontiffs, amidst all their high preten- 
sions, reyerenced the pretensions of their kings and empe- 
rors, and submitted to their authority with the most pro- 
found humility : aor were they, as yet, so lost to all sense 
_ of shame, as to aim at the subjection of kings and princes 
to their ghostly dominion.’ pees Lape 

- im. The rights and privileges of the clergy were very 
considerable before this period, and the riches be ic 

which they had accumulated, immense ; and both covives, and 
received daily augmentations from the growth of “ clergy. 


superstition in this century. The arts of a rapacious 


priesthood were practised upon the ignorant devotion of 
the simple; and evén the remorse of the wicked was made 


~ 


ot 

u See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in the xvth volume of the Bibliotheca Magna Pa- 
trum, p. 248, edit. Paris. . 73> One would think that this servile adulator had never 
read the 4th verse of the 2d chapter of St. Paul’s 2d Epistle to the Thessalonians, where 
the antichrist, or man of sin, is described in the very terms in which he represents the 
authority of the pontiff Symmachus. Eee 

w See particularly the trath of this assertion, with respect:to Spain, in Geddes’s Dis- 
sertation on the Papal Supremacy, chiefly with relation to the ancient Spanish church, which 
is to be found in the’second volume of his Miscellancous Tracts. 

x See Jo. Jac. Mascovii Histor. Germanor. tom. ii. not. p. 113, 

y Basnage, Histoire des Eglises Reformes, tom. i. p. 381. 

% See the citations from Gregory the Great, collected by Launois, De regia potestate in 
matrimon. tom. i. opp. part ii. p. 691, and in his Assertio in Privilegium S. Medardi, p. 
272, tom. iii. opp. part ii. See also Giannone, Hist, de Naples, tom. ii, p. 282. 
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aninstrument of increasing the ecclesiastical treasure. For 
an opinion was propagated with industry among the peo- 
ple, that the remission of their sins was to be purchased by 
their liberalities to the churches and monks, and that the 
-_ prayers of departed saints, whose efficacy was victorious 
at the throne of God, were to be bought by offerings pre- 
sented to the temples, which were consecrated to these 
celestial mediators. But in proportion as the riches of the 
church increased, the various orders of the clergy were in- 
fected with those vices that are too often the consequences: 
of an affluent prosperity. This appears, with the utmost 
evidence, from the imperial edicts and the decrees of coun- 
cils, which were so frequently levelled at the immoralities 
of those who were distinguished by the name of clerks. 
For whence so many laws to restrain the vices, and to 
preserve the morals of the ecclesiastical orders, if they had 
fulfilled even the obligations of external decency, orshown, 
in the general tenor of their lives, a certain degree of re- 
spect for religion and virtue ? Be that as it will, the effect 
of all these laws and edicts was so inconsiderable as to be 
scarcely perceived ; for so high'was the veneration paid, 
at this time, to the clergy, that their most flagitious crimes 
were corrected by the slightest and gentlest punishments; 
an unhappy circumstance, which added to their presump- 
tion, and rendered them more daring od audacious in 
iniquity. oe} Na 
1v. The bishops of Rome, who considered themselves as 
the chiefs and fathers of the Christian church, are 
on ne Dishes not to be excepted from this,censure, aby more 
excepted. — than the clergy who were under their jurisdiction. 
We may form some notion of their humility and virtue by _ 
that long and vehement contention, which arose in the 
year 498, between Symmachus and Laurentius, who were 
on the same day elected to the pontificate by different par- 
ties, and whose dispute was at length decided by Theodo- 
ric king of the Goths. Each of these ecclesiastics main- 
tained obstinately the validity of his election ; they recipro- 
cally accused each other of the most detestable crimes ; 
and to their mutual dishonour, their accusations did not 
appear on either ‘side entirely destitute of foundation. 
Three different councils, assembled at Rome, endeavoured 
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to terminate this odious. schism,* but without success. A 
fourth was summoned by Theodoric, to examine the accu- 
sations brought against Symmachus, to whom this prince 
had, at the beginning of the schism, adjudged the papal 
chair. This council was held about the commencement of 
this century, and in it the Roman pontiff was acquitted of 
the crimes laid to his charge. But the adverse party re- 
fused to acquiesce in this decision; and this gave occasion 
to Ennodius of 'Ticmum, now Pavia, to draw up his adu- 
latory apology for the council and Symmachus.’ In this 
apology, which disguises the truth under the seducing 
colours of a gaudy rhetoric, the reader will perceive that 
the foundations of that enormous power, which the popes of 
Rome afterward acquired, were now laid; but he will seek 
in vain in this laboured production any satisfactory proof 
of the injustice of the charge brought against Symmachus.° 

v. The number, credit, and influence of the monks aug- 
mented daily in all parts of the Christian world. mn. grow 
They multiplied so prodigiously in the east, that **°"™* 
whole armies might fuive been raised out of the monastic 
order, without any sensible diminution of that enormous 
body. The monastic life was also highly honoured, and 
had an incredible number of patrons and followers in all 
the western provinces, as appears from the rules which 
were prescribed, in this century, by various doctors, for 
directing the conduct of the cloistered monks and the holy 
virgins, that had sacrificed their capacity of being useful in 
the world, to the gloomy charms of a convent." In Great 
Britain, ‘a certain abbot, named Congall, is said to have 
persuaded an incredible number of persons to abandon the 
affairs, obligations, and duties of social life, and to spend 
the remainder of their days in solitude, under a rule of 


tcf a This schism may be truly termed odious, as it was carried on by assassina- 
tions, massacres, and all the cruel proceedings of a desperate civil war. See Paul Dia- 
conus, lib. xvii. ; A 

b This apology may be seen in the xvth volume of the Magn. Bibl. Patrum, p. 248. 
i” ¢ That Symmachus was never fairly acquitted, may be presumed from the first, 
and proved from the second of the following circumstances ; First, that Theodoric, who 
was a wise and equitable prince, and who had attentively examined the charge brought 
against him, would not have referred the decision to the bishops, if the matter had been 
clear, but would have pronounced judgment himself, as he had formerly done concerning 
the legality of his election. The second circumstance against Symmachus is, that the 
council acquitted him without so much as hearing those who accused him; and he himself 
did not appear, though frequently summoned. ; 

d These are in Holstenius’s Codex. Regularum, part ii. which work was published at 
Rome, in three volumes 4to. in the year 1661. See also Edm. Mertene et Ursin. Durand, 
Thesaur. Anecdot. Nov. tom, i. p: 4. 
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discipline, of which he was the inventor.* His disciples 
travelled through many countries, in which they propaga- 
ted with such success the contagion of this monastic devo- 
tion, that in some time, Ireland, Gaul, Germany, and 
Switzerland, swarmed with those lazy orders, and were nm 
a manner covered with convents. ‘The most. illustrious 
disciple of the abbot now mentioned, was Columban, 
whose singular rule of disciplineis yet extant, and surpasses 
all the rest in simplicity and brevity.‘ ‘The monastic 
orders in general abounded with fanatics and profligates ; 
the latter were more numerous than the former in the west- 
em converts, while in those of the east the fanatics were 
predominant. 
vi. A new order of sapiens Ave Mie in a manner abesoub: 
ed all the others that were established in the west, 
uchetisof was instituted, a. vp. 529, by Benedict of Nursia, 
tine order.” ‘a man of piety and reputation for the age he lived 
From his rule of discipline, which is yet “extant, we 
ee that it was not his intention to impose it upon all the 
monastic societies, but to form an order whose discipline 
should be milder, their establishment more solid, and their 
manners more. regular, than those of the othenm@abnnetie 
bodies ; and whose members, during the cours a holy - 
and peaceful life, were to divide their time b etwe 
reading, the education of youth, and other pic 
learned labours.® \ But in process of time, the. follo wers of 
this celebrated ecclesiastic degenerated sadly from the piety 
of their founder, and lost sight of the duties of their station, 
and the great end of their establishment. Having acquired 
immense riches from the devout liberality of the opulent, 
they sunk into luxury, intemperance, and sloth, abandoned 
themselves to all sorts of vices, extended chee zeal and 
attention to worldly affairs, insinuated themselves into the 
cabinets of princes, took part in political cabals and court 
‘factions; made a vast augmentation of superstitious rites 
and ceremonies in their order, to blind the multitude, and 
supply the place of their expiring virtue; and among other 
meritorious enterprises, laboured most ardently to swell the 







e Jac. Usserii Antiq. Eccles, Britan. 

f Usserii Sylloge Antiquar. Epistolar. Hibernicar. p. 5—15. Holstenii Codex Regularum, 
tom. ii. p.48. Mabillon, Pref. ad Seculum ii. Benedictinum, p. 4. 

g*See Mabillon, Acta Sanclor. Ord. Bened. Sec. i..and Annales Ordin. Benedict. tom. 
i. See also Helyotus and the other writers, who have given accounts of the monastic 
orders. 
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arrogance, by enlarging the power and authority of the 
Roman pontiff. The good Benedict never dreamt that the 
great purposes of his institution were to be thus perverted, 
much less did he give any encouragement or permission to 
such flagrant abuses. His rule of discipline was neither 
favourable to luxury nor ambition ; and it is still celebrated 
on account of its | 
served for many ages. — | Kae 

_ Its proper to remark here, that the institution of Be- 
nedict changed, in several respects, the obligations and du- 
ties of the monastic life as. it was regulated in the west. 
Among other things, he obliged those who entered imto 
his order to promise, at the time of their being received as 
novitiates, and afterward at their admission as members of 
the society, to persevere in an obedience to the rules he 
had laid down, without attempting to change them in any 
respect.. Ashe was extremely solicitous about the stability 
of his institution, this particular regulation was wise and 
prudent; and it was so much the more necessary, that be- 
fore his time the monks made no. scruple of altering the 
laws and rules of their founders as often as they thought 













2ew order made a most rapid progress in the 
a short. space of time arrived at the j. rapiapro- 
ost fic estate. In Gaul its interests were &* 

promoted | yy Maurus ; in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus; 
in England, by Augustin and Mellitus ; in Italy, and other 
countries, by Gregory the Great, who is himself reported 
to have been for some time a member of this society ;' and 
it was afterward received: in Germany by the means of 
Boniface. This sudden and amazing progress of the new 
order was ascribed by the Benedictines to the wisdom and 
sanctity of their discipline, and to the miracles which were 


- worked by their founder and his followers. But a more 


attentive view of things will convince the impartial ob- 
server, that the protection of the Roman pontiffs, to the 


h See Mabillon, Pref. ad See. iv. Benedict. part i. p. 18. . aa 

i See Mabillon, Diss de vita Monastica Gregorit M. ad Hadr.Valesium, tom. ii. Analect. 
veter, asalso his Pref. ad Sec. i. Benedict. p. 29. This cixcumstance, however, is denied 
by some writers; and among others, by Gallonius, concerning whose book upon that 
subject, see Simon’s: Lettres Choisies, tom. iii. p. 63. ek 

k Anton. Dadini Alteserre, Origines ret Monastice, lib. i. cap. ix. p. 33. The propa- 
gation of the Benédictine order through the different provinces of Europe, is related by 
Mahillon, Pref, ad Sec. i, Benedictinum et ad Sec. iv. parti. p. 62. 


excellence, though it has not been ob- 
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advancement of whose grandeur and authority the Bene- 
dictines were most. servilely devoted, contributed much | 
more to the lustre and influence of their order, than any 
other circumstances, nay, than all other considerations 


united together. But however universal their credit was, 


they did not reign alone ; other orders subsisted in several 
places until the ninth century, when the Benedictine. ab- 
sorbed, indeed, all the other religious societies, and held 
unrivalled the reins of the monastic empire.' | 

the principad Vil. The most celebrated Greek and oriental 
ota wi =WYiters that flourished in this century, were those 
pie which follow. bs me 

. Procopius of Gaza, who interpreted successfully several 
books of Scripture.” | 3 ve 

Maxentius, a monk of Antioch, who, beside several trea- 


tises against the sects of his time, composed Scholiums on 


Dionysius the areopagite. , | 

Agapetus, whose choca Regia, addressed to the empe- 
ror Justinian, procured him a place among the wisest and. 
most judicious writers of this century. sg Hh. st 

Kulogius, a presbyter of Antioch, who was the terror of 
heretics, and a warm and strenuous defender of the ortho- 
dox faith. | : } 

John, patriarch of Constantinople, who, on account of his 
austere method of life was surnamed the Faster, and who 
acquired a certain degree of reputation by several little 
productions, and more particularly by his Penitential. 

Leontius of Byzantium, whose book against the sects, 
and.other writings, are yet extant. eee 

Evagrius, a scholastic writer, whose Ecclesiastical His- 
tory is, in many places, corrupted with fabulous narra- 
tions. | nee 

Anastatius of Sinai, whom most writers consider as the 
author of a trifling performance, written against a sort of 
heretics called Acephali, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak afterward." Woidhs 

(As ix. Among the Latin writers, the following are 
Zatawriers principally worthy of mention. 


4 _ 
1 Lenfant, Histoire du Concile de, Constance, tom. ii. p. 32; 33. 
m See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique de M..Du Pin, tom, i. p- 
197. , 
n See for an account of, this book, Simon, |. «tom, i. p, 2323) asalso Barat. Biblioe 
theque Choiste, tom. ii. p. 21. iid 
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Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome, who united the 
most inconsistent and contradictory qualities ; as in some 
cases he discovered a sound and penetrating judgment, 
and in others the most shameful and superstitious weak- 
ness ; and in general manifested an extreme aversion to 
all kinds of learning, as his Epistles and Dialogues sutfti- 
ciently testify.° 

Cesarius of Arles, who composed some moral writings, 
and drew up a rule of conduct and discipline for the holy 
emrgins” Mi | 

Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspina, who attacked with great 
warmth the Arians and Pelagians in Africa; but whose 
style and manner were harsh and uncouth, as was gene- 
rally the case of the African writers.1 i" im 

Ennodius, bishop of Ticinum, now Pavia, wlio was — 
none of the meanest authors of this century, whether we 
consider his compositions in prose or in verse ; though he 
disgraced his talents, and dishonoured: his eloquence, by 
his infamous adulation of the Roman pontiff, whom he 
exalted so high above all mortals, as to maintain that he 
was answerable to none upon earth for his conduct, and 
subject to no human tribunal." 

Benedict of Nursia, who acquired an immortal name by 
the rule he laid down for the order which he instituted, 
and the multitude of religious societies that submitted to 
his discipline. 4. eile 

Dionysius, who was surnamed the Little, on account of 
his extraordinary humility, and was deservedly esteemed 
for his Collection of the ancient Canons, and also for his 
Chronological Researches. : . | 

Fulgentius Ferrandus, an African, who acquired-a con- 
siderable degree of reputation by several treatises, but 
especially by his Abridgment of the Canons ; though his 
style and diction were entirely destitude of harmony and 
elegance. ei PS 

Facundus, a strenuous defender of the Three Chapters, 
of which we shall give an account in their place. 


o. A splendid edition of the works of Gregory was published at Paris in the year 1705, 
in four volumes folio, by father St. Marthe, a Benedictine monk. See an account of this 


pontiff, Acts Sanctor. tom. ii. Martii, p. 121. : “ye 
p Of this writer, the Benedictine monks have given a learned account in their Histoire, 


Liter. dela France, tom. iii. p. 190. vide 
q See for an account-of Fulgentius, the Jeta Sanctorum, tom. 1. Januar. p- 32, &G. 


x Histoire Literaire de la France, toms iii, p, 96. 
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ed Arator, who translated with tolerable success, The Acts 
of the Apostles into Latin. verse. nee ting 
Primasius, of Adrumetum, whose Commentary upon the 
Epistles of St. Paul, as also his book concerning heresies, 
are yet extant. | at te ~ 
Liberatus, whose Compendious History of the Nestorian 
and Eutychian controversies, entitle him to an eminent 
rank among the writers of this century. | ' 
Fortunatus, a man of various erudition, and whose 
poetic compositions are,far from being destitute of ge- 
nius.° ; : 
Gregory of ‘Tours, who is esteemed the father of Gal- 
lic history ; and who would have descended with honour 


to posterity, did not his Annals of the Francs, and the rest 
of his writings, carry so many marks of levity, credulity, 


and weakness.' ns 

Gildas, the most ancient of the British writers, who com- 
posed a book concerning the destruction of Britain, m 
which there are several things not altogether unworthy of 
the curiosity of the learned. eh eral gene 

Columbanus, a native of Ireland, who became famous 
onaccount of the monastic rules he prescribed to his fol- 
lowers, his zeal. for establishing religious orders, and his 
poetical productions." : 

Isidore, bishop of Seville, whose grammatical, theolo- 
gical, and historical productions discover more learning 
and pedantry than judgment and taste. 

We may conclude this enumeration of the Latin writers 
with the illustrious names of Boethius and Cassiodorus,’ 
who far surpassed all their contemporaries in learning and 
knowledge; the former shone forth with the brightest lus- 
tre in the republic of letters, as a philosopher, an orator, a 
poet, anda divine, and both im elegance and subtilty of 
genius had no superior, nor indeed any equal in this cen- 
tury ; the latter, though in many respects inferior to him, 
was nevertheless far from being destitute of merit.” Se- 
veral productions of these writers have beentransmitted 
down to our times. i 


s Histoire Literaire dela France, tom. iii. p. 464. 

t The life of Gregory of Tours is to be found in the Histoire Literaire de la France ; 
and his faults are mentioned by Pagi, in his’ Dissert. de Dionysio Paris. § 25, p. 6, which 
is added to the fourth tome of the Breviarium Pontif. Romanor. Launoius defends this 
historian in many things in his works, tom. i. part ii. p.-131. 

u None have given more accurate accounts of Gildas and Columban than the learned 
Benedictines, Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii. p. 279, 505. 

w See Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque de M. Du Pin, tom. i. p. 211. 
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. CHAPTER IIE. 
CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH DURING THISCENTURY. 


1. WHEN once the ministers of the church had departed 
» from the ancient simplicity of religious worship, the increase 
and sullied the native purity of divine truth by a tio" 
motley mixture of human inventions, it was difficult to set 
bounds to this growing corruption. Abuses were daily 
multiplied, and superstition drew from its horrid fecundity 
an incredible number of absurdities, which were added to 
the doctrize of Christ and his apostles. -The controversial 
writers in the eastern provinces continued to render per- 
plexed and obscure some of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity, by the subtile distinctions which they borrow- 
ed from a vain and chimerical philosopy. The public 
teachers and instructers of the people degenerated sadly 
from the apostolic character. They seemed to aim at 
nothing else, than to sink the multitude into the most oppro- 
brious ignorance and superstition, to efface in their minds 
all sense of the beauty and excellence of genuine piety, and 
to substitute, in the place of religious principles, a blind 
veneration for the clergy, and a stupid zeal for a senseless 
round of ridiculous rites and ceremonies. ‘This, perhaps, 
will appear less surprising, when we consider, that the 
blind led the blind ; for the public ministers and teachers 
of religion were for the most part grossly ignorant; nay, 
almost as much so as the multitude whom they were ap- 
pointed to instruct. : 
u. To be convinced of the truth of the dismal represen- 
tation we have here given of the state of religion — provea ty 
“at this time, nothing more is necessary than to cast “"""* 
an eye upon the doctrines now taught concerning the wor- 
ship of images and saints, the fire of purgatory, the efficacy 
of good works, i. e. the observance of human rites and in- 
stitutions, toward the attainment of salvation, the power of 
relics to heal the diseases of the body and mind ; and suc 
like sordid and miserable fancies, which are inculcated in 
many of the supertitious productions of this century, and 
particularly in the epistles. and‘other writings of Gregory 
the Great. Nothing more ridiculous on the one hand, than 
the solemnity and hberality with which this good but silly 
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pontiff distributed the wonder-working relics ; and nothing 
more lamentable on the other, than the stupid eagerness and 
devotion with which the deluded multitude received them, 


and suffered themselves to be persuaded, that a portion of 


stinking oil, taken from the lamps which burned at the 
tombs of the martyrs, had a supernatural efficacy to sanctify 
its possessors, and to defend them from all dangers both of 
a temporal and spiritual nature.* Sc riils  gra ci i 
mr. Several attempts were made in this century to lay 
The state or AOWN a proper and judicious method of explain- 
cakestoy ing the Scriptures, Of this nature were the two 
theology. books of Junilius, the African, concerning the va- 
rious parts of the divine law ;’ a work destitute of precision 
and method, and by which it appears that the author had 
not sufficient knowledge and penetration for the task he 
undertook. gj woe Pa ee ber od 
Cassiodoru: in his two books concerning the divine 
laws, has delivered several rules for the right interpretation 
of the holy Scriptures. _ : 
Philoxenus the Syrian, translated into his, native lan- 
guage, the Psalms of David, and the books of the New 
Testament.’ nie : ; 
The number of interpreters was considerable in this cen- 
tury. Those who made the greatest figure among the 
Greeks in this character, were Procopius of Gaza, Seve- 
rus of Antioch, Julian, and a few others; the first was an 
expositor of no mean abilities.*. The most eminent rank 
among the Latin commentators is due to Gregory the 
Great, Cassiodorus, Primasius,” Isidore of Seville,° and 
Bellator. sal j 
iv. It must however be acknowledged, that these wri- 
the defers UCFS Scarcely deserve the name of expositors, if 
of there ex- WE eXcept a small number of them, and among 
__ these the eastern Nestorians, who, following the 
example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, were careful in ex- 







x See the list of Sacred oils, which Gregory the Great sent queen Theudeli i 
work of Ruinartus, entitled, Acta Mirtle dn dseg et solecteai 619. Pare ui ig 
y See Simon, Crit. de la Biblioth. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 229. 

z Jos. Sim. Assemann. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p: 83. dd) 

a See Simon, Lettres Choisies, tom. iy. p- 120, of'the new edition. 

b Simon, Hist. Critique des principaux df du N. T. chap. xxiv. p. 347 } as 
also his Critique de la Bibliotheque des Autewrs Eccl. de Du Pin, tom. i. p. 226 ve 

e Simon, Critique de la, &e. du M, Du Pin, tom. i. Pp» 259. s : , 
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ploring the true sense, and the native energy of the words 
employed in the holy Scriptures. .So that we may divide 
the commentators of this age into two classes. In the first, 
we rank those who did nothing more than collect the opi- 
nions and interpretations which had been received by the 
ancient doctors of the church; which collections were 
afterward. called chains by the Latins.*. Such was the 
chain of Olympiodorus on Job ; the chain of Victor of Ca- 
pua upon the Four Gospels ; and the Commentary of Pri- 
masius on the Epistle to the Romans, which was compiled 
from the works of Augustin, Jerome, Ambrose, and others. 
Even Procopius of Gaza may be ranked in this class, 
though not with so much reason as the mere compilers now 
mentioned ; since in many cases he has consulted the dic- 
tates of his own judgment, and not followed with a servile 
.and implicit submission, the voice of antiquity., To the 
second class belong those fanciful expositors who, setting 
up Origen as their great model, neglect and overlook en- 
tirely the sense of the words employed by the sacred wri- 
ters, lose themselves in spiritual refinements and allegori- 
cal digressions, and by the succour of a lively and luxu- 
riant imagination, draw from the Scriptures arguments in 
favour of every whim they have thought proper to adopt. 
Such was Anastatius the Sinaite, whose mysterious contem- 
plations upon the six days creation,’ betray the levity and 
ingnorance of their author; and Gregory the Great, whose 
moral observations upon the book of Job, have formerly met: 
with unmerited commendations. Such also were Isidore 
of Seville, and Primasius, as manifestly appears by the 
book of Allegories upon the holy Scriptures,’ which was in- 
vented by the former, and the mystical exposition of the 
book of the Revelation,® which was imagined by the latter. 
_ y. It would be needless to expect from the divines of 
this century an accurate view, or a clear and na- gy mamoas 
tural explanation of the Christian doctrine.. The (.ainang 
greatest 90 of them reasoned and disputed con- Shien now, 
cerning the truths of the gospel;as the blind would "*""** 
argue about light and colours; and imagined that they 
had. acquitted themselves nobly, when they had thrown 


d See Steph. Le Moyne, Prolegomena ad varia Sacra, p. 53. Jo. Albert. Fabricii, 
Biblioth. Grace, lib. vy. cap. xvii. or vol. vil. p. 727. 

e The title is Contemplationes Anagogice in Hexaemeron. 

€ Liber Allegoriarum in Scripturam Sacram. 

g Expositio Mysticain Apocalypsin. © 
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out a heap of crude and indigested notions, and over- . 
whelmed their adversaries with a torrent of words. 
We may perceive, however, in the writers of this age, 
some evident marks of the three different methods of ex- 
plaining and inculcating the doctrines of religion, which 
are yet practised among the Greeks and Latins. For 
some collected together a heap, rather than a system of 
theological opinions, from the writings of the ancient doc- 
tors, from the decrees of councils, and from the holy Scrip- 
tures; such were Isidore of Seville among the Latins ; 
whose three books of sentences, or opinions, are still extant; 
and Leontius the Cyprian among the Greeks, whose Loci ’ 
communes, or commonplace book of divinity, which he had 
compiled from the writings of the ancients, have been 
much esteemed. ‘These authors gave rise to that species 
of divinity which the Latins distinguished afterward by ° 
the name of positive theology. 
Others endeavoured to explain the various doctrines of 
Christianity by reasoning upon their nature, their excel- 
lence, and fitness; and thus it was, even with the weapons 
of reason and argument, that thé most of the Christian doc- 
tors disputed against the Nestorians, the Eutychians, and 
the Pelagians. ‘These metaphysical divines were called 
schoolmen, and their writings were afterward characterized 
under the general term of scholastic divinity. = = 
A third class of theological teachers, very different from 
those already mentioned, comprehended a certain species 
of fanatics who maintained that the knowledge of divine 
truth was only to be derived from inward feeling and men- 
tal contemplation. 'This class assumed the appellation 
of mystics. These three methods of deducing and un- 
folding the doctrines of the gospel have been transmitted 
down to our times. No writer of this century composed 
a judicious or complete system of divinity ; though seve- 
ral branches of that sacred science were occasionally 
illustrated. : | aw 
vi. Those who consecrated their pious labours to the 
the state oc advancement of practical religion and moral vir- 
—pecic’ad tue, aimed at the fulfilling this good purpose, 
virwe, partly by laying down precepts, and partly by ex- 
hibiting edifying examples. 'They who promoted the cause 
of piety and virtue in the former way, modified their pre- 
cepts according to the state and circumstances of the per- 


\ 
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sons for whom they were designed. One sort of precepts 
were addressed to those who had not abandoned the con- 
nexions of civil society, but lived amidst the hurry of 
worldly affairs. A different set of rules was administered 
to those who aspired after higher degrees of perfection, 
and. lived: in a retirement from the contagion and vanities 
of the world. ‘The precepts addressed to the former, re- 
present the Christian life as consisting in certain external 
virtues, and acts of religion ; as appears from the Ho- 
milies and Exhortations of Cesarius ; the Capita Para- 
netica of Agapetus ; and especially from the Formula ho- 
neste@ vita, i.e. the summary of a virtuous life, drawn up 
by Martin, archbishop of Braga." The rules adminis- 
tered to the latter sort of Christians, were more spiritual 
and sublime ; they were exhorted to separate, as far as 
was possible, the soul from the body. by divine contempla- 
tion; and for that purpose to enervate and emaciate the 
latter by watching, fasting, perpetual prayer, and singing 
of psalms, as we find in the dissertation of Fulgentius upon 
fasting, and those of Nicetius, concerning the vigils of the 
servants of God, and the good effects of psalmody. The 
Greeks adopted for their leader, in this mystic labyrinth, 
Dionysius, falsely called the Areopagite, whose pretended 
writings John of Scythopolis illustrated with annotations 
in this century. We need not be at any pains in pointing 
out the defects of these injudicious zealots ; the smallest 
acquaintance with that rational religion, whichis contained 
in the gospel, will be sufficient to open the eyes of the 
impattial upon the absurdities of that chimerical devotion 
we have now been describing. 

vit. They who enforced the duties of Christianity by 
exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to the VieW qne tives of 
of those for whom thir instructions were de- “°°"* 
signed, wrote for this purpose the Lives of the saints ; and 
there was a considerable number of this.kind of biogra- 
phers both among the Greeks and Latins. Ennodius, 
Eugippius, Cyril of Scythopolis, Dionysius the Little, 
Cogitosus, and others, are to be ranked in this class. But 
however pious the intentions of these biographers may 
have been, it must be acknowledged that they executed it 
ina most contemptible manner. No models of rational 
h See thefcta Sanctor, Marti, tom, iii, p. 86. 
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piety are to be found among those pretended worthies, 
whom they propose to Christians as objects of imitation. 

_ They amuse their readers with gigantic fables and tri- 
fling romances; the examples they exhibit are those of 

certain delirious fanatics, whom they call saints, men of a 

corrupt and perverted judgment, who offered violence to 
reason and nature by the horrors of an extravagant auste- 
rity in their own conduct, and by the severity of those sin- . 
gular'and inhuman rules which they prescribed to others. 

For by what means were these men sainted? By starving 
themselves with a frantic obstinacy, and bearing the use- 

_less hardships of hunger, thirst, and inclement seasons, 
with steadfastness and perseverance ; by running about 
the country like madmen in tattered garments, and some- 
times half naked, or shutting themselves up. in a narrow 

» space, where they continued motionless ;. by standing for 
along time in certain postures with their eyes closed, in 

, the enthusiastic expectation of divine light. “ All this was 
saintlike and glorious; and the more that-any ambitious 
fanatic departed from the dictates of reason and common 
sense, and counterfeited the wild gestures and the incohe- 
rent conduct of an idiot, ora lunatic, the surer was his 

‘prospect of obtaining an eminent rank among the heroes 
and demigods of a corrupt and degenerate church. 

vinx. Many writers laboured with diligence to terminate 
polemic ai the reigning controversies, butnone with success. 
Bia Nor shall we be much surprised, that these efforts 
were ineffectual, when we consider how they were con- 
ducted ; for scarcely can we name a single writer, whose 
opposition to the Eutychians, Nestorians, and Pelagians, 
was" carried on with probity, moderation, or prudence. 
Primasius and Philoponus wrote concerning all the sects, 
but their works are lost ; the treatise of Leontius, upon the 
same extensive subject, is still extant, but is scarcely worth 
perusing. Isidore of Seville, and Leontius of Neapolis, 
disputed against the Jews, but with what success and dex- 
terity will be easily imagined by those who are acquainted 
with the learning and logic of these times. We omit, 
therefore, any further mention of the miserable disputants 
of this century, from a persuasion that it will be more 
useful and entertaining to lay before the reader a brief ac- 
count of the controversies that now divided and troubled 
the Christian church, . 
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1x, Though the credit of Origen, and his systebi, Seen): 
ed to lie expiring under the blows it had received ». 
‘from the zeal of the orthodox, and the repeated ‘sises con 


thunder of synods and councils, yet it was very geo and bs 
far from being totally sunk. On the contrary, newed. 
this great man, and. his doctrine, were held by many, and 
especially’ by the monks, in the highest veneration, and 
cherished with a kind of enthusiasm which became bound- 
less and extr avagant. In the west, Bellator translated the 
works of Origen into the Latin language. In the east- 
ern pence and. particularly ig Syria, and Palestine, 
which were the principal seats ef Origenism, the monks, | 
seconded . by several bishops, and chiefly by. Theodore of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, defended the truth and authority 
of the doctrines of Origen against all his adversaries with 
incredible vehemence and contention of mind. The cause 
was at length brought before Justinian, who, in along and 
verbose edict, addressed to Mennas patriarch of Constan- . 
tinople,* passed a severe condemnation upon Origen and. — 
bisvoctrins and ordered it to be entirely suppressed.’ The 
effects of this edict were more violent than durable; for, 
upon the breaking out of the controversy concerning the 
three chapters,” soon after this time, Origenism was not 
only revived in. Palestine, but even recovered new vigour, 
and spread itself far and wide. Hence many commotions 
were raised in thé church, which were however terminated 
by the fifth geweral council, assembled at Constantinople — 
‘by Justinian, a. p. 533, and in which Origen and his follow- 
ers were again condemned.” . gets CO 

x. This controversy produced another, which continued 
much longer, was carried on with still more €X- re contro: 
cessive degrees.of animosity and violence, and. cing the 
the subject of which was of much less moment ‘reer’ 
' i Cyrillus, Scythapolis, in Vita Saber, “whieh is to be found in Cotelerius, Monwmenta 
Ecclesia Grece, p. 370. Heng omig Digseriat. de Synodo Quinta, cap. 1. i. Be 554, 
_ tom. 1..0opp. Se : 

k This edict is published in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. lil. P-: 243. eae Sa 
“(> | This edict was procured by the solicitation of Pelagius, who was legate of Vi 
gilius at the court of Constantinople, with a view to confound the Acephali, who were 
admirers of Origen, and particularly to vex Theodore, of whose credit with the emperor, 
Pelagius was extremely jealous. It was to-return this affront, as wellas to effect the pur- 
poses mentioned in the following section, that. Theodore set on foot the controversy con- 
cerning the,three chapters, which produced such tedious, cruel, and fatal dissensions 1% 
the church. * See Basnage, Histoire de ’Eglise, livr. x. ch. vi. p. 520. ’ 


m For an explication of what is meant by the three chapters, see note o of the xth 
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andimportance. The emperor Justinian was eagerly bent 

upon extirpating that violent branch of the Monophysites, 

which was distinguished by the name, of Acephali; and 

consulted upon this matter, ‘Vheodore, bishop of Ceesarea, 

who was a Monophysite, and at the same time, extremely 

attached to the doctrine of. Origen. The artful prelate 
‘considered this as a favourable opportunity of procurmg 

repose to the followers of Origen by exciting a new contro- 
versy, as also‘of casting a reproach upon the council of 

Chalcedon, and giving a mortal, blow to the Nestorians 

and their cause. . In ogder therefore to effect these three 

important purposes, he persuaded: the emperor . that the 

Acephali would return to the bosom of the church, under 

the following easy and reasonable. conditions; namely, 

“‘that those passages in the acts of the council of Chalce- 

don, in which Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cy- 

prus, and Ibas-of Edessa, had been pronounced orthodox, 
. should be effaced ; and that the productions of these pre- 
lates; which were known by the appellation of the three 

chapters, as also other writings of theirs, which discovered 
a manifest propensity toward the Nestorian-errors, should . 
be condemned and prohibited.” . The emperor lent a pro- 
pitious ear to the councils of this prelate ; and by an edict 
published, a.p. 544, ordered the three, chapters to be con- 

demned and effaced, without any prejudice, however,:to 

the authority of the council of Chalcegon.’, This edict 
was warmly opposed by the African and western bishops, 

and particularly by Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, who con- 

sidered it ‘as highly injurious not only to the . authority of 
the council now mentioned, but also to the memory of 
those holy men whose writings and characters it covered 


Basnage, Hist. de ?Eglise, livr. x. chap. vi. p. 617, &e. Pet. Dan. Huelii Origeniana, 
lib, ii. p. 224. Doucin’s Singular Diss. which is: s djoined to his Historia Origentana, 
p: 345. eo ee 2 amare sak 
{(> o The pieces that were distinguished by the appellation of the three chaplers, were, 
1. The writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 2. The books which Theodoret of Cyprus 
wrote against the twelve Anathemas, which Cyril had published against the Nestorians. - 
3. The letter which Ibas of Edessa had written to one Maris a Persian, concerning the 
council of Ephesus and the condemnation of Nestorius. These writings were supposed to 
favour the Nestorian, doctrine, and such indeed was their tendency. It is however to be 
observed, that Theodore of Mopsuestia lived before the time of Nestorius, and died not only 
inthe communion of the church, but also in the highest reputation for his sanctity. Nor were 
the writings of the other two either condemned or cerisured by the council of Chalcedon; 
nay,.the faith of Theodorct and Ibas was there declared entirely orthodox. The decision 
of the council of Constantinople, in opposition to.this, shows that councils, as well.as 









doctors, differ. — : peti dashes : 
p See Marduini Concilia, tom. tii. p. 287. Evagrius, Hist. Beclesiast. lib, iv. cap. 
XXAVIIK p. 412. 3 eS ee ciel 
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; « 
with reproach." Upon this, Justinian ordered Vigilius to 
repair immediately to Constantinople, that having him in 
his power, he might compel him with more facility to ac- 
quiesce in the edict, and reject the three chapters ; and this 
method was attended with success, for the pontiff yielded. 
On the other hand, the bishops of Africa and Iilyricum 
obliged Vigilius to. retract his judicatum, by which, in a 
council of seventy bishops, he Han condemned the three 
chapters in obedience to the emperor. For they separated 
themselves from the communion of this pope, and refused 
to acknowledge liim as one of their brethren; nay, treated 
him as.an apostate, until he approved what he had been 
obliged to condemn. The eflvet of this retraction redou- 
bled the zealand violence of Justinian, who, by a second 
edict, published a.p. 551, condemned anew the three 
chapters. HET 

x1. After many cabals, commotions, and dissensions, 
which were occasioned by this trifling controver- phe @came. 
sy, it was thought proper to submit the ‘final de- "iv ce 
cision of it to an assembly of the universal church. | This 
assembly was accordingly summoned by Justinian to meet 
at Constantinople, a.p. 553, and is considered as the fifth 
ecumenical or general council. ‘The emperor gained his — 
point here; for beside the doctrines of Origen,’ the three | 
chapters, the condemnation of which he had solely in view, 
were, by the bishops of the east, for there were very few 
western prelates present at this council, declared heretical 
and pernicious. . Vigilius, who was now at Constantinople, 
refused his assent to the decrees of this council; for which 
reason, after having received various affronts, he was sent 
into exile, from whence he was not permitted to return 


q Hen. Noris, De Synodo quintajeap. =. p. 579, tom. i. opp. Basnage Histonre de PEglise, 
tom. i. livr. x. cap. vi. p. 523. 7 : : 

(= r We do not find in the acts of this council any one which condemns the doctrines 
of Origen. It is, however, generally imagined, that these doctrines were condemned by 
this assembly ; and what gave rise to this notion was probably the fifteen Greek canons 
yet extant, in which the principal errors of Origen are condemned, and which are entitled 
the canons of the one hundred and sixty fathers assembled in the council of Constanti- 
nople. The tencts of Origen, which gave the most offence, wére the following ; 1. That 
in the Trinity the Father is greater than the Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghost. 2. 
The pre-ewistence of souls, which Origen considered as sent into mortal bodies for the pu- 
nishment of ‘sins committed in a former state of being. 3. That the sow of Christ was 
united to the word before the incarnation- 4. That the sun, moon, and stars, &c. were 
animated and endowed with rational souls. 5. That after the resurrection all bodies will 
be of a round figure. 6. That the torments of the damned will have an end 3 and that 
as Christ had been crucified in this world fo save mankind, he is to be erucified in the next 


to save the devils. 
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a e 
before he had acquiesced in the decisions of this assembly ;* 
and changing his sentiments for the fourth time, had de- 
clared the opinions. contained in the three chapters to be 
execrable blasphemies. . His successor Pelagius, and all 
the Roman pontifis that have since lolled in the papal chair, 
adhered to the decrees of this council; but. neither their 
authority, nor that of the emperor, could prevail upon the 
western bishops to follow their example-im. this respect. 
Many of these, on the contrary, carried matters so tar as 
to separate themselves from the communion of the pope on 
this account ; and the divisions that arose from hence in 
the church, were too violent to admit of an expeditious or: 
easy reconciliation, and could only be. healed by length of 
time.’ . 

x1. Another controversy of much more importance had 
whe question, Deen carried on before this period. among the 
whether one Greeks ; it was first kindled in the year 519, and 
may ve sed? it arose upon the following question: whether a 
anne could be said with propriety that onE OF THE TRINI- 
cv suffered on the cross. ‘This was designed to embarrass 
the Nestorians, who seemed to separate too much the two: 
natures in Christ ; and the Scythian monks, who seconded 
this design, and to. whom the rise of this controversy is prin- 
cipally to be imputed, maintained the affirmative: of ‘this. 
nice and difficult question. Others asserted; on the con- 
trary, that this manner of speaking was by no. means to be 
adopted, since it bordered upon the erroneous expressions. 
and tenets of the 'Theopaschites, who composed one of the 
sects into which the Eutychians were subdivided." This 
latteropinion was.confirmed by Hormisdas, the Roman pon-. 
tiff, to whom the Scythian monks had appealed in vain ;. 
but this, instead of allaying the heat of the present contro- 


versy, only added. new fuel to the flame. John II. who. 


a See Petr. de Marea, Dissert. de decreto Vigilit pro confirmatione Synodi V. which is to 
be found among the Dissertations subjoined to his learned work, De concordia sacerdotti ei. 
anpertt. : an i Bc ae 

t The best account of this matter is to be found im Noris, De synodo quinta acumenica 
though even this.excellent author cannot be vindicated from the imputation of a certain 
degree of partiality, See also Christ. Lupus, Wot. ad concilium quintum, in his Ad conci- 
tia Adnotat. er 

#3" u The deacon Victor, and those who opposed the Scythian monks, expressed 
their opinion in the following proposition, viz. one person of the Trinity suffered in the. 
flesh. Both sides received the council of Chalcedon, acknowledged two natures in Christ 
in opposition to Eutyches; and only one person in opposition to Nestorius ; and yet by, 
a torrent of jargon, and a.Jong chain of unintelligible syllogisms, the Scythian monks 


ai their adversaries of Nestorianism, and were accused by them of the Evtychian 
eresy., . Nes wees 
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was one of the successors of Hormisdas, ‘approved the pro- 
position which the latter had condemned; and confirming 
the opinion of the Scythian monks, exposed the decisions of 
the papal oracle to the laughter of the wise ;. his sentence 
was afterward approved by the fifth general council; and 
thus peace was restored in the church by the conclusion of 
these unintelligible disputes.” a vie % ere 

With the question now mentioned, there was another 
closely and intimately connected, namely, whether the per- 
_son of Christ could be considered as compounded. + Of this 
question the Scythian monks maintained the affirmative, 
and their adversaries the negative. fs 


% 


CHAPTER IY. 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH DURING 
THIS CENTURY. 


i. In this century the cause of true religion sunk apace, 
and the gloomy reign of superstition extended it- ites moti: 
self in proportion to the decay of genuine piety. ?'** 
This lamentable decay was supplied by a multitude of rites 
and ceremonies. In the east the Nestorian and Eutychian 
controversies gave occasion to the invention of various rites 
and external institutions, which were used as marks to dis- 
tinguish from each other the contending parties. The 
western churches were loaded with rités by Gregory the 
Great, who had a marvellous fecundity of genius in invent- 
ing, and ai irresistible force of eloquence in recommending 
superstitious observances. Nor will this appear surprising: 
to those who know that, in the opinion of this pontiff, the 
words of the sacred writings were images of mysterious and 
invisible things ; for such as embrace this chimerical system 
will easily be led to express all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by external rites and symbols. Gregory indeed 
is worthy of praise in this, that he did not pretend to force 
others to the observance of his inventions; though this, 
perhaps, was as. much owing to a want of power, as to a. 


principle of moderation. 


w.See Norisit Historia Controversie de uno ex Trinitate passo, tom. iii. opp. p 771, 
The ancient writers who mention this controversy, call the monks who set it on foot, 
Scythians. But La Croze, in his Thesaur. Epist. tom. iii. p. 189, imagines that the coun~ 
try of these monks was Egypt, and not Scythia; and this conjecture is supported by reas . 
aons which carry in them, at least, a high degree of probability. 
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nl. This. prodigious augmentation of rites and ceremo- 
nies rendered an augmentation of doctors and in- 
otiken aus, terpreters of these mysteries indispensably neces- 
baaeal sary. Hencea new kind of science arose, which. 
had for its object the explication of these ceremonies, and 
the investigation of the causes and circumstances from 
whence they derived their:origin. But the most of those 
who entered into these researches never went to the foun- 
tain head, to the true source of these idle inventions. They 
endeavoured to seek their origin in reason and Christianity ; 
but in this they deceived themselves, or at least deluded 
others, and delivered to the world their own fancies, instead 
of letting them into the true cause of things. Had they 
been'acquainted with the opinions and customs of remote 
antiquity, or studied the pontifical law of the Greeks and 
Romans, they had come at the true origin of many insti- . 
tutions, which were falsely looked upon as venerable and 
sacred. 
11. The public worship of God was as yet celebrated 
Public wor. DY every nation in its own language; but was. 
ship, enlarged, from time to time, by the addition of 
various hymns, and other things of that nature, which were 
considered as proper to enliven devotion by the power of 
novelty. Gregory the Great prescribed a new method of 
administering the Lord’s supper, with a magnifi- — 
tutor oie cent assemblage of pompous ceremonies ; this in- 
cucharist "stitution of his was called the canon of the mass ; 
nd if any are unwilling to give it the name of a new ap- 
pointment, they must at least acknowledge that it was a 
considerable augmentation of the ancient.canon for. cele- 
brating the eucharist, and occasioned a remarkable change 
in the administration of that ordinance. Many ages, how- 
ever, passed before this Gregorian canon was adopted by 
all the Latin churches.* Gar a eae 
Baptism, except in cases of necessity, was administered 
_ only on great festivals. We omit mentioning, for 
Baptism. the sake of brevity, the litanies that were addressed 
to the saints, the different sorts of supplications, the stations 
or assemblies of Gregory, the forms of consecration, and 
other such institutions, which were contrived in this cen- 
tury to excite a species of external devotion, and to engage 
the outward senses in religious worship.’ An inquiry into 





‘x See Theod. Chr. Lilienthal, De cenone missa Cregbrianc. 
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these matters would of ‘sede deserve to be made the sub- 
ject ofa separate work. 

av. There was an incredible number of temples ied 
in honour of the saints, during this century, both im the 
eastern and western ‘provinces. The places set apart : for 
public worship were already very numerous ;-but it was 
now that Christians first began to. consider these sacred 


edifices as the means of purchasing the favour and pro- 
tection of the saints, and td be persuaded that these de- 


parted spirits defended and guarded, against evils.a 
calamities of every kind, the Bhorincels lands, aie 
villages, in which they were ho 

number of these tem ples y 
the festivals whi ere: 1 
church, and n 1a} 


j ad. been: formerly o' 
Mess op the festival of the 


less worthy of mention 
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S CHAPTER) 08 0h ae 


CONCERNING. THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED THE 
F oh 


CHURCH DURING THIS , CENTURY. 


. Tue various sects whiel had fomented divisions 


among Christians in the early ages of the church, 
were far from being effectually suppressed or to- The rem 


tally extirpated. 'Lhough they had been perse- "** 
cuted and afflicted with an infinite diversity of trials and 


calamities, yet they still subsisted, and continued to excite - 


dissensions and tumults in many places. ‘The Manicheans | 
are said to have gained such a degree of influence. ~~ 
among the Persians, as to have corrupted even the: Mvcheas: 
son of Cabades, the monarch of that nation, who- repaid 
their zeal in making proselytes with a terrible massacre, in 
which numbers of that i impious sect pérished' in the most 
dreadful manner. Nor was Persia the only country which 









maculate ¢ 
set apart to commemorate the birth aaa J ohn, and others 
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was troubled with the attempts of the Manicheans to 
spread their odious doctrine ; other provinces of the empire 
were undoubtedly infected with their errers, aS we may 
judge from the book that was written against them by He- 
Seniyest -raclian, bishop of Chalcedon.” In-Gaul and Africa, 
ig ” dissénsions of a different kind prevailed ; and the 
contents between the Semipelagians and the disciples 
‘of Augustin continued to divide'the western churches. 
“on. The Donatists enjoyéd the sweets of freedom’ and 
> tranquillity as long as'the Vandals reigned in Afri- 
oe Pipes i but tle scene’ was greatly. changed with re- 
pect to them, a shewmaupire. of these barbarians was 
ear 5: nye he os still remained 
& only [their church, but 
pa: ularly | from 
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a shbouicands 1 to attempt the 

multiplicati Of aeteedtAEIEOH A Roman pontiff, 

‘opposed these: efforts with great spirit. and | ass uv ity; and 
ppears from his. epistles,’ ‘ied various | ods of de 








perry this faction; which was pluming its wings a 16, 
and menacing» the revival of those. dar nentable divisions 
which it had formerly excited in the church. Nor was the 
‘opposition of the zealous pontiff without effect ; it seems, 
on the contrary; ‘to have been attended with the desired. 
success, since, in this century, the church of the Donatists 
dwindled away to nothing, and after this period no traces 





fi it are any where to be found. 
at. Towards the commencement of this century, the 


aie 2 


. Arians were triumphant in several. parts of Asia, 


-rianse Africa, and Europe. -Many of the Asiatic bi- 


shops favoured them secretly, while their opinions were 
openly professed, and their cause maintained by the Van- 
dals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, the Spaniards, the Bur- 
gundians, the-Suevi, and the greatest part of the Gauls. 
it is true, the Greeks, who had received the decrees of the 
council of Nice, persecuted and oppressed the Ariatis 
wherever their influence and authority could reach; but 
the Nicenians, in their turn, were not less rigorously 
treated by their — particularly in Africa. and 


aes Photius, Biblioth. Cod. .cxiv. pe 291, 
¥ z See his ‘epistles, lib. iv. ep. xxXiv. Xxxv. p. 714, 715, lib. Vi. “ep. aS p. et, ep. XXXVI 
p, 881, Wibsix. ep. iis p. 972) lib. ii, ene xbviii. pi 611, tom. iis opn. ‘ 
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Italy, where they felt in a very severe manner, the wéight 
of the Arian power, and the bitterness of their resent- 
ment.* 

The triumphs of Arianism were, however, but transito- 
ry; and its prosperous days were entirely eclipsed, when 
the Vandals were driven out of Africa, andthe Goths out 
of Italy, by the arms of Justinian.” For the other Arian 
princes were easily induced to abandon, themselves, the 
doctrine of that sect; and not only so, but to employ the 
force of laws-and the authority of councils to prevent its 
further progress among their subjects, and to extirpate it 
entirely out of their dominions. Such was the conduct 
of Sigismond king of the Burgundians; Theodimir king 
of the Suevi, who had settled in Lusitania; and Reccared 
king of Spain. Whether the change wrought in these 
princes was owing to the force of reason and argument, 
or to the influence of hopes and fears, is a question which 
we shall not pretend to determine. One thing however 
is certain; and that is, that from this period, the Arian sect 
declined apace, and could never after recover any con- 
siderable degree of stability and consistence, 


tv. The Nestorians, after having gained a firm footing 


in Persia, and established the patriarch, or head qye sate oc 
of their sect at Seleucia, extended their views ‘Xe 
further, and spread their doctrines, with a success equal 
to the ardour oftheir zeal, through the provinces that lay 
beyond the limits of the Roman empire. ‘There are yet 
extant authentic records, from which it appears, that 
throughout all Persia, as also in India, Armenia, Arabia, 
Syria, and other countries, there were vast numbers of 
Nestorian churches, all under the jurisdiction of the patri- 
arch of Seleucia. It is true indeed that the Persian 
monarchs were not all equally favourable to this growing 
sect, and that some of them even persecuted, with the 
utmost severity, all those who bore the Christian name 
throughout their dominions ;* butt is also true, that such 


a Progopius, De bello Vandal. lib. i. cap. viii. and De bello Gothico, lib. ii. cap. ik Eva- 
vrius, Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iv. cap. Xv. : 
b See Mascovii Historia German. tom. ii. p. 76, 91. See also an account of the Bar- 
barian kings, who abandoned Arianism, and received the doctrines of the Nicene council, 
in the Acta Sunctorum, tom. ii. Martii, p. 275, and April. p. 134. vida anne 

¢ Cosmas Indicopleustes Topographie Christiane, lib. i. p. 125, which is to be foun 
in Montfaucon’s Collectio nova PP. Grecorum. 4s . Yee 

d Jos. Sim, Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. Hi. part t. P» 109, 49 , > A 
AAQ, tom. iii. partii. cap. y. § 2. p. 83, 

von. I. 5} 
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_ of these princes as were disposed to exercise moderation 
and benignity toward the Christians, were much more in- 
dulgent to the Nestorians, than to their adversaries who 
adhered to the council of Ephesus, since the latter were 
considered as spies employed by the Greeks, with who 
they were connected by the ties of religion. eh 
v. The Monophysites, or Eutychians, flourished also in 
this century, and had gained over to their doc- 
Fatychian  trine a considerable part of the eastern provinces. 
ae The emperor Anastasius was warmly attached to 
the doctrine and sect of the Acephali, who were reckoned 
among the more rigid Monophysites ;° and in the year513, 
created patriarch of Antioch, m the room of Flavian, 
whom he had expelled from that see, Severus, a learned 
monk of Palestine, from whom the Monophysites were 
ealled Severians.' ‘This emperor exerted all his influence 
‘and authority to destroy the credit of the council of Chal- 
cedon in the east, and to maintain the cause of those who 
adhered to the doctrine of one naiure in Christ ; and by 
the ardour and vehemence of his zeal, he excited the 
most deplorable seditions and tumults in the church.® 
After the death of Anastasius, which happened, a. 0. 518, 
Severus was expelled in his turn; and the sect which the 
late emperor had maintained and propagated with such ~ 
zeal and assiduity, was every where opposed and depress- 
ed by his successor Justin, and the followin emperors, in 
such a manner, that. it seemed to be upon the very brink 
of ruin, notwithstanding that it had created Sergius pa- 
triarch in the place of Severus." 
~ yi. When the affairs of the Monophysites were in such 
Jarob Barve. & desperate situation, that almost all hope of their 
we ibe Mone, “FECOVery was vanished; and their bishops were 
poysies., _- reduced, by death and imprisonment, to a very 
small number, an obscure man, whose name was Jacob, 
and who was distinguished from others, so called, ‘by the 
surname of Baradeeusyor Zanzalus, restored this expiring 


* e Evagrius, Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iii, cap. xxx. xliv. &e. Theodorus the Reader, Hist. 


Ecelesiast. lib. ii. p. 562. See also the Index operum Severi, as it stands collected from, 
sap ae in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Constiniana, p. 53. 
_ See Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 47, 321. Euseb:; Renau- 
dot, Historia Patriarch. Alecandrinor. p. 127, 129, 130, £55; 138, &e. : 
g Evagrius, Hist. Ecelesiast. lib, iti. cap. xxxiii. Cyrieles, vita Sabe in Jo. Bapt. Cote- 
yee Monument. Ecclesie Grace, tom. iii. p. 312. Bayle’s Dictionary at the article Anas- 
sius. hh 
h See Abulpharaii Series Patriarch. Antiochen. in Asseman. Bidlioth, Orient. Vatican 
exe othe, vient. Vatican, 
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sect to its former prosperity and lustre.’ This poor monk, 
the grandeur of whose views was much above the obscu- 
rity of his station, and whose fortitude and patience no 
dangers could daunt, nor any labours exhaust, was or- 
dained to the episcopal office by a handful of captive bi- 
shops, travelled on foot through the whole east, established 
bishops and presbyters every where, revived the drooping 
Spirits of the Monophysites, and produced such an asto- 


nishing change in their affairs by the power of his elo-~ 


quence, and by his incredible activity and diligence, that 
when he died bishop of Edessa, a. v. 588, he left his sect 
in a most flourishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries." This 
dexterous: monk had prudence to contrive the means of 
success, as well as activity to put them in execution; for 
he almost totally extinguished all the animosities, and re- 
conciled all the factions, that had divided the Monophy- 
sites ; and when their churches grew so numerous in the 
east that they could not all be conveniently comprehended 
under the sole jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch, he 
appointed as his assistant the primate of the east, whose 
residence was at ‘T'agritis, on the borders of Armenia.' The 
laborious efforts of Jacob were seconded in Egypt, and 
the adjacent countries, by Theodosius, bishop of Alexan-. 
dria ; and he became so famous that all the Monophysites. 
of the east considered him as their second parent and 
founder, and are to this day called Jacobites in honour of 
their new chief. : 


1 
* Seabee? 


vit. Thus it happened, that by the imprudent zeal and 


violence which the Greeks employed indefending 
the truth, the Monophysites gained considerable dreMonaptig® 
advantages, and at length obtained a solid and “* — 

permanent settlement. From this period their sect has 
been under the jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch, who, notwithstanding the difference of  opi- 


nion which subsists, with respect to some points, between 


i See Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. ii. cap. viii. p. 62, 72, 326, 331, 414,  Euse- 
bit Pend Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 119, 133, 425, and the Liturgie Orient. tom. 
ii. p. 333, 342. Faustus, Naironus, Ewoplia fidei Catholic: ex Syrorum monumentis, part 
i. p. 40, 41. : ey gly ie q 
‘ i Concerning the Nubians and Abyssinians, see Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. &c. tom. it. 
p- 330.- Lobo, Voyage @ Abyssinie, tom. ii. p. 36. Ludolph. Commentar. ad Historiam 
JEthiopicam, p. 451, 461, 466. nad 

| Aesemene Biblisth.: Orient: Vatican. tom: ii. p, 410,414, 418. | See also this learned 
writer’s Dissertatio de Monophysitis, which is prefixed to the second volume of the wor 
now cited. 
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the Syrian and Egyptian Monophysites, are extremely 
careful to maintain communion with each other both by: 
Jetters and by the exchange of good offices. ‘The primate 
of the Abyssines is subject to the patriarch of Alexandria ; 
and the primate of the east, who resides at Tagritis, is 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. ‘The 
Armenians are ruled by:a bishop of their own, and are 
distinguished by certain opinions and rites from the rest of 
the Monophysites. ok 

vu. The sect of the Monophysites, before it was thus 

happily established, was torn with factions and 

Conttovesies intestine disputes, and suffered, in a particular 
Monopbysites manner, from that nice and subtile controversy 
_concerning the body of Christ, which was kindled at Alex- 
andria. ‘Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, affirmed, a. D. 
519, that the divine nature had so insinuated itself mto 
the body of Christ, from the very moment of the Virgin’s 
conception, that the body of our Lord changed its nature 
and became incorruptible. ‘This opinion was also embra- 
ced by Caianus, bishop of Alexandria; from whom those 
who adopted it were called Caianists. ‘They were, how- 
ever, divided into three sects, two of which debated this 
question, Whether the body of Christ was created, or in- . 
created. While the third asserted that our Lord’s body 
was indeed corruptible, but never actually corrupted, 
since the energy of the divine nature must have prevented 
-Its dissolution. hua | | 

This sect was warmly opposed by Severus of Antioch, 
and Damianus, who maintamed that the body of Christ, 
before his resurrection, was truly corruptible, i. e. subject 
to the affections and changes with which human nature is 
generally attended. ‘Those who embraced the opinion of 
Julian, were called Aphthartodocete, Docetz, Phanta- 
Siasts, and even Manicheans, because it was supposed to 
follow from their hypothesis, that Christ did not suffer in 
reality, but only in appearance, hunger and thirst, pain and 
death; and that he did not actually assume the common 
" affections and properties of human nature.. On the other 
hand, the votaries of Severus were distinguished by the 
names Phthartolatre, Ktistolatre, and Creaticole.' This 
miserable controversy was carried. on with great warmth 
under the reign of Justinian, who favoured the Aphtharto- 
doeete; soon after, it subsided gradually; and at length 
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was happily hushed in silence.” Henias of Hierapolis 
struck out an hypothesis upon this knotty matter, which 
seemed equally remote from those of the contendin 
parties ; for he maintained that Christ had indeed truly 
suffered the various sensations to which humanity is ex- 
posed ; but that he suffered them not in his nature, but by 
a submissive act of his will. ate 
1x. Some of the corrupticolz, for-so they were called 
who looked upon the body of Christ to be cor- 
ruptible, particularly Themistius, a deaconof Al- Te As: 
exandria, and ‘Theodosius, a bishop of that city, were car- 
ried by the inconsiderate heat of controversy into another 
opinion, which produced new commotions in the church 
toward the.conclusion of this century. They affirmed, 
that to the divine nature of Christ all things were known; 
but that from his human nature many things were conceal- 
ed. The rest of the sect charged the authors of this opi- 


nion with imputing ignorance to the divine nature of - 


Christ; since they held, in common with them, that there 
was but one nature inthe Son’of God. Hence the votaries 
of this new doctrine were called Agnoete ;’ but their sect 
was so weak and ill supported, that notwithstanding their 
eloquence and activity, which seemed to promise better 
success, it gradually declined, and came tonothing. —— 
x. From the controversies with the Monophysites arose 
the sect of the Tritheists, whose chief was John : 
Ascusnage, a Syrian philosopher, and at the same: 7° 78s 


time a Monophysite.’ ‘This man imagined in the Deity 





eft 


three natures, or substances, absolutely equal in all re 

spects, and joined together by no common essence ; to 
which opinion his adversaries gave the name of tritheism. 
One of the warmest defenders of this doctrine was John 
Philoponus, an Alexandrian philosopher and grammarian 
of the highest reputation; and hence he has been consi- 
dered by many as the author of this sect, whose members 


m Timotheus, De receptione hereticorum in Cotelerii Monumentis Ecclesia Grace, 
tom. iii. p. 409. Liberatus, in Breviwrio Controv. cap. xx. Forbesii Instructiones Histori- 
co Theologice, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108. Asseman. Biblioth Oriental. tom. iii. part ii. p. 
457. - : 

n Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. tom. ii. p. 22, and 168. i ; 

o Jo. Bapt. Cotelerius, 4d monumenta Ecclesia Grece, tom. iii. p. 641. Mich. le Quien, 
Ad Damascenum de heresibus, tom. i. p. 107. Forbes, Instruction Historico Theolog. lib. iii. 
cap. xix. p. 119. Photius, Biblioth. Cod. cexxx. p. 882, — ; 

p See Gregor. Abulpharaius in Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. tom, i. p. 328. 
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have consequently derived from him the title of Philopon- 
ists.! . és 

This sect was divided into two parties, the Philoponists 
and the Conoites; the latter of whom were so called from 
Conon, bishop of Tarsus, their chief... They agreed in 
the doctrine of three persons in the godhead, and differed 
only in their manner of explaining what the Scriptures 
taught concerning the resurrection of the body. Philopo- 
nus maintained that the form, as well as the matier of all 
bodies was generated and corrupted, and that both there- 
fore were to be restored in the resurrection. Conon held, 
on the contrary, that the body never lost its form: that its 
matter alone was subject to corruption and decay, and was 
consequently to be restored when this mortal shall put on 
immortality. 

A third faction was that of the Damianists, who were so 
called from Damian, bishop of Alexandria, and whose 
opinion concerning the trinity was different from those al- 
ready mentioned. ‘They distinguished the divine essence 
from the three persons, viz. the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.. They denied that each person was God, when 
considered in itself and abstractedly from the other two ; 
but they affirmed, at the same time, that there was a com- 
mon divinity, by the joint participation of which each per- 
son was God. They therefore called the Father, Son, 

and Holy Ghost, hypostases, or persons, and the godhead, 
which was common to them all, substance or. nature.’ 


. q See Fabricii Biblioth. Grec. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. p. 358. Harduini Concilia, tom. 
ili, p. 1288. Timotheus, De receptione héreticorum in Cotelerii Monwmenta Ecclesi¢ 
Grece, tom. iii. p. 414. Jo. Damascenus, De heresibus, tom. i. opp. p. 103, edit. Le 


uien. 
r Photii Biblioth. Cod. xxiv.Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 329. 
s Jos. Sim. Asseman. Siblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ti. 78, 332, &e. 
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CHAPTER If. 


-CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO THE | 
CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. In this century the progress of Christianity was migh- 
tily accelerated both in the eastern and western — ye cnris- 
hemispheres, and its divine light was diffused far jaier" 
and wide through the darkened nations, The *°°™™ 
Nestorians, who dwelt in Syria, Persia, and India, contri- 
buted much to iés propagation in the east, by the zealand 
diligence, the laborious efforts and indefatigable assiduity, 
with which they preached it to these fierce and barbarous 
nations, who lived in the remotest borders and deserts of 
Asia, and among whom, as we learn. from authentic re- 
cords, their ministry was crowned with remarkable suc- 
cess. It was by the labours of this sect, that the light of 
the gospel first penetrated into the immense empire of 
China, about the year 637, when Jesuiabas of Gadala was 
at the head of the Nestorians, as will appear probable to 
those who look upon as genuine the famous Chmese monu- 
ment, which was discovered at Siganfu, by the Jesuits du- 
ring the last century." Some, mdeed, look upon this monu- 
ment to be a mere forgery of the Jesuits, though perhaps 
without reason ; there are, however, other unexceptionable 





a This celebrated monument has been published and explained by several learned 
writers, particularly by Kircher, in his China Ilustrata, p. 53; by Muller, in a treatise 
published at Berlin in 1672 ; by Eusebe Renaudot, in his Relations anciennes des Indes et 
dela Chine, de deux voyageurs Mahometans, p. 228—271, published at Paris in the year 
1718, in 8vo.; and by Assemanni, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. iii. part ii. cap. 
iv. § 7. p. 538. We were promised a still more accurate edition of this famous monu- 
ment by the learned Theoph. Sigifred Bayer, the greatest proficient of this age in Chi- 
nese erudition ; but his death has blasted our expectations. For my part, I see no reason 
to doubt of the genuineness of this monument, nor can I understand what advantage 
could redound to the Jesuits from the invention of such a fable. See Liron. Singiwlavites 
Histoviques et Litercires, tom, ii. p. 500, ; 
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proofs, that the northern parts of China, even before this 
century, abounded with Christians, who for many succeed- 
ing ages, were under the inspection of a Metropolitan sent 
them by the Chaldean or Nestorian patriarch.” 

ur. ‘The attention and activity of the Greeks were so 
the Enatisn ENtirely occupied b ; their intestine divisions, that 
converted: they were little solicitous about the progress of 
Christianity. In the west, Augustin laboured to extend the 
limits of the church, and to spread the light.of the gospel 
among the Anglo-Saxons; and, after his death, other 
monks were sent from Rome to exert themselves in the 
same glorious cause. Their efforts were attended with 
the desired success, and the efficacy of their labours was 
manifested in the conversion of the six Anglo-Saxon kings, 
who had hitherto remained under the darkness of the 
ancient superstitions, to the Christian faith, which gained 
ground by degrees, and was at length embraced univer- 
sally throughout all Britain. We are not however to ima- 
gine, that this universal change in favour of Christianity 











was wholly due to the discourses of the Roman monks 
and doctors ; for other causes were certainly instrumental 


- 


in accomplishing this great event. And it is not to be 
doubted, that the influence which some Christian queens, 
and ladies of high distinction had over their husbands, and 
the pains they took to convert them to Christianity, as also 
the severe and rigorous laws that were afterward enacted 
against idolaters," contributed much to the progress of 
the gospel. : 

b See Renandot, l.c. p. 56, 68, &e. Assemanni Biblioth. &e. cap. ix. p. 522; the 
learned Bayer, in his preface to his JMusewm Sinicum, p. 84, assures us, that he has in 
his hands such proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter beyond 
all doubt. ig” See on this subject avery learned dissertation published by M. de 
Guignes in the xxxth. vol. of the Memoires de Literature tires des Registres de VAcade- 
nue Royale des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, in which he proves that the Christians 
were settled in China so early as the seventh century. He remarks, indeed, that the 
Nestorians and other Christians were for a long time confounded in the Chinese annals 
with the worshippers of Fo, an Indian idol, whose rights were introduced into China 
about. sixty-five years after the birth of Christ; and that this circumstance has de- 
ceived De la Croze, Beausobre, and some other learned men, who have raised specious 
objections against the hypothesis that maintains the early introduction of Christianity 
into this great empire. A reader properly informed will lend little or no attention to 
the account given of this matter by Voltaire in the first volume of his Essai sur PHis- 
toire Generale, &e. A poet, who wvecounts facts, or denies them, without deigning to 
produce his authorities, must not expect to mect with the credit that is due to a histo- 
rian. : 
c Bede Historia Ecciesiast, Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap: iii. p. 91, cap. xiv. ps 116, lib, 
iil. cap. xxi. p. 162, &c. edit. Chiileti. Rapin Thoyras, tom. i, p. 227. - 

d Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britannie, tom, i, p. 222. 
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ur. Many of the British, Scotch, and Irish ecclesiastics 
travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, and Ger- 4. amie 
man nations, with the pious intention of propa- Sises« 
gating the knowledge of the.truth, and of erecting ‘nes i 
churches and forming religious establishments ‘e#* 
every where.: This was the true reason which induced the 
Germans, in after times, to. found so many convents for 
the Scotch and Irish, of which some are yet in being.° 
,. Columban, an Irish monk, seconded by the labours of a 
few companions, had happily extirpated in the precedi 
century the ancient superstitions in Gaul, and the parts 
adjacent, where. idolatry had taken the deepest root; he 
also carried the lamp of celestial truth among the Suevi, 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German nations,‘ and per- 
severed in these pious and useful labours until his death, 
which happened, 4..p. 615. St Gal, who was one of his 
companions,. preached the gospel to the Helvetii, and the 
Suevi.<. St. Kilian set out from Scotland, the place of his 
nativity, and exercised the ministerial function with such 





success among the eastern Franks, that vast numbers of - My 


them embraced Christianity." ‘Toward the conclusion of 
this century,.the famous. Willebrord, by birth an Anglo- 
Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his countrymen, viz. 
Suidbert, Wigbert, Acca, Wilibald, Unibald, Lebwin, the 
two Ewalds, Werenfrid, Marcellin, and Adalbert, crossed 
over into Batavia, which lay opposite to Britain, in order 
to convert the Frieslanders to the religion of Jesus. From 
thence, in the year 692, they went into Fosteland, which 
most writers look upon to have been the same with the 
isle of Helgoland or Heiligland ; but bemg cruelly treat- 
ed there by Radbod, king of the Frieslanders, who put 


Wigbert, one of the company, to death, they departed . 


hence for Cimbria, and the adjacent parts of Denmark. 
They however returned to Friesland, a. p. 693, and were 
much more successful than they had formerly been in 
opposing the ancient superstitions, and propagating -the 
knowledge of the truth. Willebrord was ordained by 


e See the Acta Sanctorwn, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. \ ‘ fu 
f Mabillon, Actw Sanctor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 560, tom. iit. p. 72, 339, 
500.  Adamanni, lib. iii. De S. Columbano, in Canisii Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 


674, . i. 
g Walafridi Strabonis vit. S. Galli in Mabillon, Actis S. Ord. Benedict. tom. ii. p. 228, 


Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. i. p. 783. ately : 
h Vita S. Kiliani in Canisii Lection. Antiq. tom. ili. p. 171. Jo. Pet. de Ludewig, 


-criptores Yerum Wurzburgens, p. 966. 
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the Roman pontiff, archbishop of Wilteburg, now Utrecht, 
and died among the Batavians in a good old age}; while 
his associates continued to spread the light of the gospel 
among the Westphalians, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries: e° 

tv. These voyages, and many others undertaken in the 

The jug- cause of Christ, carry, no doubt, a specious ap- 


ment we are 


to form ot pearance of piety and zeal ; but the impartial and 
wes. — attentive ifquirer after truth will find it impossi- 
ble to form the same favourable judgment of them all, or 
to applaud without distinction the motives that animated 
these laborious missionaries. That the designs of some of 
them were truly pious, and theit characters without re- 
. proach, is unquestionably certain ; but it is equally certain 
that this was neither the case of them all, nor even of the 
greatest part of them. Many of them discovered, ia the 
eourse of their ministry, the most turbulent passions, and 
dishonoured the glorious cause in which they were en- 
gaged, by their arrogance and ambition; their avarice and 
cruelty. They abused the power which they had received 
from the Roman pontiffs, of forming religious establish- 
ments among the superstitious nations; and instead of gain- 
ing souls to Christ, they usurped a despotic dominion over 
their obsequious proselytes; and exercised a princely au- 
thority over the countries where their ministry had been 
successful. Nor are we to consider as entirely groundless, 
the suspicions of those who allege that many of the monks, 
desirous of rule and authority, concealed their vices under 
the mask of religion, and endured, for a certain time, the 
austerities of a rigid mortification and abstinence, merely 
with a view to rise in the church to the episcopal dignity. 
v. The conversion of the Jews seemed at a stand in this 
The Jews Century ; few or none of that obstinate nation em- 
curses. braced the gospel -in.consequence of an inward 
_ Gmistanity: “conviction of its truth, though in many places they 
were barbarously compelled by the Christians to make an 
outward and feigned profession of their faith in Christ. | 
The emperor Heraclius, incensed against that miserable 
_ people by. the insinuations, as it is said, of the Christian 
doctors, persecuted them in a cruel manner, and ordered 








y * 
i Aleuini vita Willibrordiin Mabillon. Actis SS, Ord. Benedict. Sec. iii. pars i. p. 603. 
Fo, Molleri Combria Literata, tom. ii. p. 980. : 
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multitudes of them to be inhumanly dragged into the Chris- 
tian churches, in order to be baptized by violence and 
compulsion." The same odious method of converting was 
_practised m Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs of those na- 
tions, against which even the bishops of Rome expressed 
their displeasure and indignation. Such were the horrid 
and abominable practices to which .an ignorance of the 
true spirit of Christianity, and the barbarous genius of this 
age, led the heralds of that divine religion which was de- 
signed to spread abroad charity upon earth, and to render 
mankind truly and rationally free. 


. 


CHAPTER. QT. 


CONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED TO HE CHUREL 
oH DURING THIS CENTURY. ; 
r. Fur Christians suffered less in this than in the pre- 
ceding centuries. They were sometimes persecuted by 
the Persian monarchs, but still recovered their former. 
tranquillity after transitory scenes of violence and oppres-. 
sion. In England, the new converts to Christianity suf- 
fered various calamities under the petty kings, who go- 
verned in those boisterous times ; but these kings em- 
braced the gospel themselves, and then the sufferings of 
the Christians ceased. In the eastern countries, and par- 
ticularly in Syria and Palestine, the Jews, at certain times, 
attacked the Christians with a merciless fury ;' but, how- 
ever, with so little success, that they always had reason to 
repent of their temerity, which was severely chastised. It 
is true, the church had other enemies, even those -who, 
under the treacherous profession of Christianity, were 
laying secret schemes for the restoration of paganism ; 
but they were too weak and too inconsiderable to form any 
attempts that ‘could endanger the Christian cause. _ 
air.. But anew and most powerful enemy to the Christian 
cause started up in Arabia,- a. p. 612, under the sarometop: 
reign of Heraclius. This was Mahomet, aw Wie Pee 
terate man," but endowed by nature with the most flowing 


k Eutychii Annales Ecclesiast.. Alexandr. tom, ii. p. 212. : re s: oe 
} Eutychii Annales, tom. ii p. 236. Jo. Henr. Hottingeri Historia Ortentalis, lib. 1. 
cap. iii. p. 129. t 
m Mahomet himself expressly declared that he was totally ignorant of all branches 
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and attractive eloquence, and with a vast and penetrating 
genius,” distinguished also by the advantages he enjoyed 
from the place of his birth, which added a lustre to his name 
and his undertakings. This adventurous impostor decla- 
red publicly, that he was commissioned by God to destroy 
polytheism and idolatry, and then to reform, first the reli- 
gion of the Arabians, and afterward the Jewish and Chris- 
tian worship. For these purposes he delivered a new law, 
which is known by the name of the Koran,’ or Alcoran ; 
and having gained several victories over his enemies, he 
compelled an incredible multitude of persons, both in Ara- 
bia and the neighbouring nations, to receive his doctrine, 
and range themselves under his standards. Elated with 
this rapid and unexpected success, he extended yet further 
his ambitious views, and formed the vast and arduous pro- 
“ject of founding anempire. Here again success crowned 
his adventurous efforts ; and his plan was executed with 
such intrepidity and impudence, that he died master of all 
Arabia, beside several adjacent provinces» 
1. Itis perhaps impossible, at this time, to form such an 


of learning and science, and was even unable either to write or read ; and his followers 
have drawn from this ignorance an argument in favour of the divinity of his mission and 
of the religion he taught, It is, however, searcely credible that his ignorance was such 
as it is here described, and several of his sect have called in question the declarations of 
their chief relating 40 this point. See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. 
If we consider that Mahomet carried on for a considerable time a successful commerce 
in Arabia and the adjacent countries, this alone will convince us that he must have been, 
im some measure, instructed in the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the 
knowledge of which a merchant cannot dispense. : i ‘ A 
n The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of the life and religion of Maho- 
met, are enumerated by Fabricius in his Delectus et Syllabus argument. pro veritate relig.. 
Christiane, cap. |. p. 733. To which we may add, Boulainvilliers, Vie de Mahomet, 
published at London, in S8vo. in the year 1730, and which deseryes rather the charac- 
ter of aromance than a: history. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, printed»at Amsterdam, in 
two volumes, 8vo. in 1732, and commendable both for the Tearning and, candour with 
which it appears to have been composed; and above all the most learned and: judi- 
cious Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, prefixed to his English translatibn of the Koran, § 2 
REY , : { 
: o For an account of the Koran, see principally the learned Sale’s preface to his Eng- 
lish translation of that work. See also Vertot’s Discowrs sur ? Alcoran, which is subjoined 
to the ‘third volumé of his History of the Knights of Malta, and Chardin’s Voyages en. 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 281. The book which the Mahometans call the Koran, or Alcoran, is 
composed of several papers and discourses of Mahomet, which were discovered and col- 
lected after his death, and is by no means that same law whose excellence Mahomet 
vaumted so highly. : That some parts of the true Koran may be copied in the modern one, 
is indeed very possible ; but that the Koran or Law, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, 
is entirely distinct from the modern Alcoran, is manifest from this, that in the latter Ma- 
homet appeals to and extols the former, and therefore they must be two different com- 
ositions. May it not be conjectured, that the true Koran was an Arabic poem, which 
ahomet recited to his followers without giving it to them in writing, ordering them 
only to commit it to their memdry? Such were the laws of the Druids in Gaul, and 
such also those of the Indians, which the Brahmins receive by oral tradition, and get by 


heart. 
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accurate judgment of the character, views, and — wnatjaae- 
conduct of Mahomet, as wouldentirely satisfy the men ve as. 
curiosity of a sagacious inquirer after truth. To ™ 
give entire credit to the Grecian writers in this matter, is 
neither prudent nor sdfe, since their bitter resentment 
against this hostile invader led them to invent, without 
scruple or hesitation, fables and calumnies to blacken his 
character. The Arabians, on the other hand, are as little 
to be trusted to as their historians are destitute of vera-— 
‘city and candour, conceal the vices and enormities of their 
chief, and represent him as the most divine person that 
ever appeared upon earth,’ and as the best gift of God toe 
the world. Add to this, that a considerable part of Ma- 
homet’s life, and indeed that part of it that would be the 
most proper to lead us to a true knowledge of his charac- 

‘ter, and of the motives from which he acted, is absolutely 

‘ unknown. -It is highly probable that he was so deeply af- 

_fected with the odious and abominable superstition which 
dishonoured his country, that it threw him into a certain 
fanatical disorder of mind, and made him really imagine 
that he was supernaturally commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabians, and to restore among them the 
worship of one God. It is, however, at the same time, un- 
doubtedly evident, that when he saw his enterprise crown- 
ed with the desired success, he made use of impious frauds 
to establish the work he had so happily begun, deluded the 
giddy andcredulous multitude by various artifices, andeven 
forged celestial visions to confirm his. authority, and re- 
move the difficulties that frequently arose in the course of 
liis affairs. -’This mixture of imposture is by no means 
incompatible with a spirit of enthusiasm; for the fanatic, 
through the unguided warmth of zeal, looks ,often upon 
the artifices that are useful to his cause, as pious and ac- 
ceptable to the Supreme Being ; and therefore deceives 
when he can do it with impunity.” The religion which 
Mahomet taught, is certainly different from what it would 
have been, if he had met with no opposition inthe pxropa- 
gation of his opinions. ‘The difficulties he had to encoun- 
ter obliged him to yield, in some respects, to the reigning 


p This, methinks, is the best way of adjusting the controversy that has been carried on 
by some learned men upon this curious question, viz. Whether Mahomet was a fanatic or 
an impostor. See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Mahomet. Ockley’s Conquest of 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, vol, i. p..62. Sale’s preface to his translation 
of the Alcoran, § 2, p. 39.” 
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systems ; the obstinate attachment of the Arabians to the 
religion of their ancestors, on the one hand, and the fond. 
hope of gaining over tohis cause both the Jews andjChris- 
tians on the other, engaged, no doubt, this fanatical im- 
postor to admit into his system several tenets which he 
would have rejected without hestitation, had he been free 
from the restraints of ambition and. artifice. Aaah 
1v. The rapid success which attended the propagation 
* whe causes Of this new religion, was owing to causes that are 
Riedotes, Plain and evident, and must remove, or rather. 
fie? Mchene, prevent our surprise, when they. are attentively 
tan religion Considered. ‘The terror of Mahomet’s arms, and 
the repeated victories which were gained: by him and his 
successors, were no doubt the irresistible argument that, 
persuaded such multitudes to embrace his religion and 
submit to his dominion. Beside, his law was artfully and- 
marvellously adapted to the corrupt nature of man ; and ° 
in.a more particular manner to the manners and opinions 
of the eastern nations, and the vices to which they were 
naturally addicted ; for the articles of faith which it pro- 
posed were few in number, and extremely simple ; and 
the duties it required were neither many nor difficult, nor 
such as were incompatible with the empire of appetites and 
passions.’ It is to be observed further, that the gross ig- 
norance under which the Arabians, Syrians, Persians, and 
the greatest part of the eastern nations laboured, at this 
time, rendered many an easy. prey to the artifice and elo- 
quence of this bold adventurer. ~ To these causes of the 
progress of Mahometism, we may add the bitter dissensions 
and cruel animosities that reigned among the, Christian 
sects, particularly the Greeks, Nestorians, Mutychians, and 
Monophysites, dissensions that filled a great part of the east 
with carnage, assassinations, and such detestable enormi- 
ties, as rendered the very name of Christianity odious to 
many. We might add here, that the Monophysites and 
Nestorians, full of resentment against the Greeks, from 
whom they had suffered the bitterest and most injurious 
treatment, assisted the Arabians inthe conquest of several 
rovinces," into which, of consequence, the religion of Ma- 
Fone! was afterward introduced. Other causes of the 


q See Reland, De religione Muhomedica. . Sale’s Preliminary Discourse. 
r See Ockley’s Conquest af Syria, Persia, and Bgypt, by the Saracens, the first, part of 
which was published at London in the year 1708, and the second in 1717, : 
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sudden progress of that religion, will naturally occur te 
such as consider attentively its spirit and genius, and the 
State of the world at this time. | 

v. After the death of Mahomet, which happened, a. p. 
632, his followers, led on by an amazingintrepi- rif seat. 
dity, anda fanatical fury, and assisted, aswehave ™"t, hice 


the Christians 


already observed, by those Christians whom the [c‘ie¢ to" 
Greeks had treated with such severity, extended ** 
their conquests beyond the limits of Arabia, and subdued 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and other countries under their do- 
minion. Onthe other hand, the Greeks, exhausted with civil 
discords, and wholly occupied by intestine troubles, were 
unable to stop these intrepid conquerors in their rapid 
career. ‘oe xt 
For some time these enthusiastic invaders used their 
prosperity with moderation, and treated the Christians, and 
particularly those among them who rejected the decreés 
of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, with the utmost 
indulgence and lenity. But as an uninterrupted course of 
success and prosperity renders, too generally, corrupt 
mortals insolent and imperious, so the moderation of this 
victorious sect degenerated by degrees inte severity ; and 
they treated the Christians, at length, rather like slaves 
than citizens, loading them with-insupportable taxes, and 
obliging them to submit to a variety of vexatious and op- 
pressive measures. ‘ | | 
vi. ‘The progress however of this triumphant sect re- 
ceived a considerable check by the civil dissen- tie sanome. 
sions which arose among them immediately after “™ ““** 
the death of Mahomet. Abubeker and Ali, the former the 
father-in-law, and the latter the son-in-law of this pretend- 
ed prophet, aspired, both to succeed him in the empire 
which he had erected. Upon this arose: a tedious and 
cruel contest whose flamereached to succeeding ages, and 
produced that schism which divided the Mahometans into 
two great factions, whose separation not only gave rise to 
a variety of opinions and rites, but also excited the most 
implacable hatred, and the most deadly animosities. Of 
these factions, the one acknowledged Abubeker as the true 
calif, or successor of Mahomet, and its members were dis- 
tinguished by the name of Sonnites; while the other ad- 
hered to Ali, and were known by the title of Schiites.’ — 


_s See Reland, De relivione Turcice, lib. is p. 36, 79, 74, 85. Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, 
fom. ii, p. 236. 
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Both however adhered to the Alcoran as a divine law, and 
the rule of faith and manners; to which indeed the former 
added, by way of interpretation, the sonna, i..e. a certain 
law which they looked upon as descended from Mahomet 
by oral tradition, and which the Schiites refused to admit. 
Among the Sonnites, or followers of Abubeker, we are to 
reckon the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the 
greatest part of the Indian Mahometans; whereas the Per- 
sians and the subjects of the Grand Mogul are generally 
considered as the followers of Ali; though the latter in- 
deed seem rather to observe.a strict neutrality in this con- 


test. *) es 
_ Beside these two grand factions, there are other stibor- 


dinate sects among the Mahometans, which dispute with 
warmth concerning several points of religion, though 
without violating the rules of mutual toleration.’ Of these 
sects there are’ four which far surpass the rest in point of 
reputation and importance. 


t For an account of the Mahometan sects, sce Hottinger, Histor. Orient. lib. ii. cap- 
vi. p. 340. Ricaut, Etat. de ?Empire Ottoman. livr. ii. p. 242. Chardin’s Voyages en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 263. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, §,8, p.\151. We 
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CHAPTER T. 


CONCEBNING THD STATE OF LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHY DURING THIS 
. ‘ CENTURY.) 


1. Noruine can equal.the ignorance and darkness that ie 


reigned in this century; the most impartial and sie state 

accurate account of which will appear incredible ° '™s 
_ to those who are unacquainted with the productions of 
this barbarous period.. Any remains of learning and phi- 
losophy that yet survived, were, a few particular cases ex- 

cepted, to be found principally among the Latins, in the 
obscure retreats of cloistered monks. The monastic inst& 
tutions prohibited the election of any abbot to the head of , 
a convent, who was not a man of learning, or at least 
endowed with a tolerable measure of the erudition of the 
times. The monks were obliged to consecrate certain 
hours every day to reading and study; and, that they 
might improve this appointment to the most advantageous 
purposes, there were in most of the monasteries, stated 
times marked out, at which they were to assemble, in 
order to communicate to each other the fruits of their study, 
and to discuss the matters upon which they had been read- 
ing.* The youth also who were destined for the service 
of the church, were obliged to prepare themselves for their 
ministry by a diligent application to study ; and in this they 
were directed by the monks, one of whose principal. occu- 
pations it was to preside over the education of the rising 
priesthood. , 

It must however be acknowledged, that all these. insti- 
tuticns were of little use to the advancement of solid learn- 
ing, or of rational theology, because very few in these days 
were acquainted with the true nature of the liberal arts 
and sciences, or with the important ends which they were 
adapted to serve; and the greatest part of those who were 


a Sce'Moabillon, Acta S. S, Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii. p, 479, 513 
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looked upon as learned men, threw away their time in 
reading the marvellous lives of a parcel of fanatical samts 
instead of employing it in the perusal of well-chosen and 
excellent authors. They who distinguished themselves 
most by their taste and genius, carried their studies little 
farther than the works ef Augustin and Gregory the Great ; 
and it is of scraps collected out of these two writers, and: 
patched together without much uniformity, that the best 
productions of this century are entirely composed. — 
u1. The sciences enjoyed no degree of protection at this 
The ign. UM, from kings and princes, nor did they owe 
rance of the any thing to men of high and eminent stations in 
"the empire. On the other hand, the schools which 
had been committed to the care and imspection of the 
bishops, whose ignorance and indolence were now become - 
enormous; began to decline apace, and were, i many 
places, fallen into ruin.” The bishops in general were so 
illiterate, that few of that body were eabable of composing 
/#he discourses which they delivered to the people. Such 
. of them as were not totally destitute of genius, composed 
out of the writings of Augustin and Gregory a certain 
number of insipid homilies, which they divided between 
themselves and their stupid colleagues, that they might not 
be obliged, through igcapacity, to discontinue preaching 
the doctrines of Christianity to their people, as appears 
evident by the examples of Cesarius, bishop of Arles, and 
Elei, bishop of Noyon.° ‘There is yet extant a summary 
of theological doctrine, which was unskilfully compiled by 
Taion, bishop of Saragossa, fromthe writings of Augustin 
and Gregory}; and which was so highly exalted in this 
illiterate age, that its author wasecalled, by the rest of the 
bishops, the true salt of the earth, and a divine light that 
was sent to illummate the world. Many such instances 
of the ignorance and barbarity of this century will occur to 
those who have any acquaintance with the writers it pro- 
duced. England, it is true, was happier in this respect than 
the other nations of Hurope, which was principally owing 
to Theodore of Tarsus, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak afterward, whe was appomted archbishop of Can- 


b Histoire Literaiys dela France, tom. iti. p. 428. ' 

ZF c In the original we read Eligius Noviomagensis, which is a mistake either of 
the author, or printer. It is probable that Moviomagensis has slipt from the pen of Dr. 
Mosheim, in the place of Noviodunensis ; for Eloi was bishop of Noyon, and not of 
Nimeguen. 

d Mabillon, Analecta veteris evi, tom, i. p. 42 


i 
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terbury, and contributed much to introduce among the 
English a certain taste for literary pursuits, and to excite 
in that kingdom a zeal for the advancement of learning.® 
4. In Greece the fate of the sciences was truly lament- 
able. A turgid eloquence, and an affected POMP the sciences 
and splendour of style, which cast a perplexing wit ° 


writing sunk 


obscurity over subject$ in themselves the most i” ee 
clear and perspicuous, was now the highest point.“ 
of perfection to which both prose writers and poets as- 
pired. ‘The Latin eloquence was still vastly below that of 
the Greeks ; it had not spirit enough even to be turgid, and, — 
a few compositions excepted, was sunk to the very lowest 


degree of barbarity and corruption. Both the Greek and 


Latin writers, who attempted historical compositions, de- 
graded most miserably that important science. Moschus _ 
and Sophronius among the former; and among the latter 
Braulio, Jonas, a Hibernian, Audoenus, Dado, and Ada- 
mannus, wrote the lives of several saints; or rather a heap 
of insipid and ridiculous fables, void of the least air of pro- 
bability, and without the smallest tincture of eloquence. 
The Greeks related without discernment. or choice the 
most vulgar reports that were handed about, concerning 
the events of ancient times; and hence that multitude of 


absurd fables, which the Latins afterward copied from them 
with the utmost avidity. | 


iv. Among the Latins philosophy was at its lowest ebb. 


If there were any that retained some faint reluc- me ate of 


tance to abandon it entirely, such confined their Priory: 
studies to the writings of Bectius and Cassiodorus, from 
which they committed to memory a certain number of 
phrases and sentences; and that was all their philosophi- 
cal stock. ‘The Greeks, abandoning Plato to the monks, 
gave themselves entirely up to the direction of Aristotle, 
and studied with eagerness the subtilties of his logics; which 
were of signal use in the controversies carried on between 
the Monophysites, the Nestorians, and Monothelites. All 
these different sects calied the stagirite to their assistance, 
when they were to plead their cause, and to defend their 
doctrnes. Hence it was that James, bishop of Edessa, 
who was a Monophysite, translated im this century the 
dialectics of Aristotle into the Syriac language.‘ 


e Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britanniw, tom. i. p. 42. Conringii Antiquital, eademice, 


p. 277 
f See Assemanni Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. i, p. 498. 
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CHAPTER If. , 
CONGERNING THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1... Tue disputes about pre-eminence that hadsolong sub- 
the disputes SiSted between the bishops of Rome and Constan- 
sntehiwen tinople, proceeded in this century to such violent 
Ronettes, lengths, as laid the foundations of that deplorable 
sanineple. schism, which afterward separated the Greek and 
Latin churches. The most learned writers, and those who 
are most remarkable for their knowledge of antiquity, are 


generally agreed that Boniface III. engaged Phocas, that 


abominable tyrant, who waded to the imperial throne — e 


through the blood of the emperor Mauritius, to take from. 
the bishop of Constantinople the title of ecumenical or uni- 
versal bishop, and to confer. it upon the Roman. pontiff. 
‘They relate this, however, upon the sole authority of Baro- 
nius; for none of the ancient writers have mentioned it. 
if indeed we are to give credit to Anastasius and Paul Dea- 
con,® something like what we have now related was trans- 
acted by Phocas ; for when the bishops of Constantinople 
maintained that their church was not only equal in dignity 
and authority to that of Rome, but also the head of all the 
Christian churches, this tyrant opposed their pretensions, 
and granted the pre-eminence to the aigreh of Rome ; 
and thus was the papal supremacy first introduced. 
u. The Roman pontifis used all sorts of methods to 
The supreme. Maintain and enlarge the authority and pre-emi- 
conncer’ ence which they had acquired by a grant from 
*ynny- the most odious tyrant that ever disgraced the an- 
nals of history. We find however in the most authentic 
accounts of the transactions of this century, that not only 
several emperors and princes, but also whole nations 
opposed the ambitious views of the bishops of Rome. 
‘The Byzantine history, and the Formulary of Mar- 
culfus contain many proofs of the imfluence which 
the civil magistrate yet retained in religious matters, 
and of the subordination of the Roman pontiffs to the 
regal authority. It is true the Roman writers affirm, 


g Anastasius, De vitis Pontificum. Paul Diacon. De rebus gestis Longobard. hb. tv. 
eap. xxxvii. in Muratorii Seriptor. rerum Itaticar. tom. i, part i. p. 46. ' Has 


. 
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that Constantine Pogonatus abdicated the privilege of 
confirming, by his approbation, the election of the bishop 
of that city ; and, as a proof of this, they allege a passage 
of Anastasius, in which it is said, that according to an 
edict of Pogonatus, the pontiff who should be elected, was 
to be ordained immediately and without the least delay. 
But every one must see that this passage is insufficient to 
prove what these writers assert with such confidence. It 
is, however, certain, that this emperor abated, some say 
remitted the sum which, since the time of Theodoric, the 
bishops of Rome had been obliged to pay into the impe- 
rial treasury before they could be ordained, or have their 
election confirmed.’ 

The ancient Britons and Scots persisted long in the 
maintenance of their religious liberty ; and neither the 
threats nor promises of the legates of Rome could engage 
them to submit to the decrees and authority of the ambi- 
tious pontiff, as appears manifestly from the testimony of 
Bede. The churches of Gaul and Spain attributed as 
much authority to the bishop of Rome, as they thought 
suitable to their own dignity, and consistent with their in- 
terests ; nay, even in Italy, his supreme authority was ob-. 
stinately rejected, since the bishop of Ravenna, and other 
prelates, refused an implicit submission to his orders.“ Be- 
side all this, multitudes of private persons expressed pub- 
licly, and without the least hesitation, their abhorrence of 
the vices, and particularly of the lordly ambition of the 
Roman pontiffs ; and it is highly probable that the Valden- 
ses, or Vaudois, had already, in this century, retired into 
the valleys of Piedmont, that they might be more at their 
liberty to oppose the tyranny of those imperious prelates.' 

ui. The progress of vice among the subordinate rulers 

and ministers of the church was, at this time, truly vices of te 
. deplorable ; neither bishops, presbyters, deacons, "8 

nor even the cloistered monks, were exempt from the ge- 


_h Anastasii vit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146, in Muratorii Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom, iii. 

i Anastag, vit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144, compared with Mascovii Hist. German. tom. 
ii. p- 121, in the annotations. it_3> It will not be amiss to observe here, that by the 
same edict, which diminished \the ordination money paid by the bishops of Rome to 
the emperor, Constantine resumed the power of confirming the election of the pope, 
which his predecessors had invested in the exarchs of Ravenna; so that the bishop elect 
was not to be ordained till his election was notified to the court of Constantinople and 
the imperial decree confirming it was received by the electors at Rome. See Anastasits 
In his life of Agatho. ‘ Z 

k See Geddes’s Miscellaneous Tracts,tom.ii.p.6. 

? See Antoine Leger’s Histotre des Eglises Vaudoises, livr. i. p. 15. 
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neral contagion, as appears from the unanimous confession 
of all the writers of this century that are worthy of credit. 
tn those very places that were consecrated to the advance- 
ment of piety, and the service of God, there was little else 
to be seen than ghostly ambition, insatiable avarice, pious 
frauds, intolerable pride, and a supercilious contempt of 
the natural rights of 

more enormous. ‘There reigned also in many places the 
most bitter dissensions between the bishops and the 
monks. The former had employed the greedy hands of the 
latter to augment the episcopal treasure, and to draw con- 
tributions from all parts to support them in their luxury, 
and the indulgence of their lusts. ‘The monks perceiving 
this, and also unwilling to serve the bishops in such a dis- 
honourable character, fled for refuge to the emperors and 
princes, under whose civil jurisdiction they lived; and af- 
terward, for thei¥ further security, had recourse to the pro- 
tection of the Roman pontiff." This protection they rey 


obtained, and the imperious pontifis, always fond of exert-_ 


ing their authority, exempted, by degrees, the monastic 


orders from the jurisdiction of the bishops. The monks, © 


in return for this important service, devoted themselves 
wholly to advance the interests, and to maintain the dig- 
nity of the bishop of Rome. They made his cause their 
own, and represented him as a sort of god to the ignorant 
multitude, over whom they had gained a prodigious as- 
cendant, by the notion that generally prevailed of the 
sanctity of the monastic order. It is at the same time to be 
observed. that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful 
source of licentiousness and disorder, and occasioned the 
greatest part of the vices with which they were afterward 
so justly charged. Such, at Jeast, is the judgment of the 
best writers upon this subject.” 

tv. In the mean time the monks were every where in 
the sure of High repute, and their cause was accompanied with 
the monks the most surprising success, particularly among the 
Latins, through the protection and favour of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and their pharisaical affectation of uncommon piety and 


m See Launoii Assertio inquisitionis in Chartam Immunitatis 8. Germani, opp. tom. iii. 
parti. p. 50... Baluzii Miscellan. tom, ii, p. 159, tom. iy. p, 108, Muyatorii Antiq. Italic. 
tom. ii. p. 944, 949. : , ee ieee 

n See Launoii Examen privilegii S. Germani, tom. iii. part i. p, 282. Willggs's Concilia 
Mazne Britannia, tom. i. p. 43, 44, 49, &e. i 7 


the people, with many other vices still 
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devotion. ‘The heads of families, striving to surpass each 
other in their zeal for the propagation and advancement of 
monkery, dedicated their children to God, by shutting 
them up in convents, and devoting them to a solitary life, 
which they looked upon as the highest felicity ;° nor did 
they fail to send with these innocent victims a rich dowry. 
Abandoned profligates, who had passed their days in the 
most enormous pursuits, and whose guilty consciences filled 
them with terror and remorse, were comforted with the 
delusive hopes of obtaining pardon, and making atone- 

ent for their crimes, by leaving the greatest part of their 
ortune to some monastic society. Multitudes, impelled by 
the unnatural dictates of a gloomy superstition, deprived 
their children of fertile lands and rich patrimonies, in 
favour of the monks, by whose prayers they hoped to render 
the Veh propitious. Several ecclesiastics laid down rules 
for the direction of the monastic orders. Those among the 


Latins, who undertook this pious task, were Fructuosus, 
. Isidore, Johannes Gerundinensis, and Columba.’ The rule 
_ of discipline prescribed by St. Benedict, was not as yet so 
universally followed as to exclude all others. 


_y. The writers of this age, who distinguished themselves 
by their genius or erudition, were very few i tye creek 
number. Among the Greeks, the first rank is due ““* 
to Maximus, a monk, who disputed with great obstinacy 
and warmth against the Monothelites, composed some illus- 
trations upon the holy Scriptures, and was upon the whole 
aman of no mean capacity, though unhappy through the 
impatience and violence of his natural temper. 

-Isychius, bishop of Jerusalem, explainet several books 
of Scripture ;1 and left behind him several Homilies and 
some productions of less importance. . 

Dorotheus, abbot of Palestine, acquired a considerable 
name by his Ascetic Dissertations, in which he laid down a 
plan of monastic life and manners. 

Antiochus, a mork of Seba in Palestine, and a monk of 
a very superstitious complexion, composed a Pandect of 
the holy Scriptures, i.e. a summary or system of the 
Christian doctrine, which is by no means worthy of the 
highest commendation. Pe: ' 


o Gervais, Histoire de ?Abbe Suger, tom. i. p. I—16. 
p Luce Holstenii Codex Regular. tom. it. p. 225. P 
q See Simon, Critiqne de le Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques de M, Du Pin, toms 


i, p, 261. 
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Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem, was rendered illustri- 
ous, and attracted the veneration of succeeding ages, by 
the controversies he carried on against those who, at this 
time, were branded with the name of heretics; and parti- 
cularly against the Monothélites, of whose doctrine he was 
the first opposer, and also the fomenter of the dispute which 
it occasioned." 3 : 

There are yet extant several Homilies, attributed to 
_ Andrew, bishop of Crete, which are destitute of true piety 
and eloquence, and which are moreover considered by 
some writers as entirely spurious. _ f 

Gregory, surnamed Pisides, deacon of Constantinople, 
beside the History of Heraclius and the Mvares, composed 
several poems, and other pieces of too little moment to 
deserve mention. 

Theodore, abbot of Raithu, published a book, which is 
still extant, against those sects who seemed to introduce 
corrupt innovations into the Christian religion by their doe- 
trine relating to the person of Christ. , | 

vi. Among the Latin writers, a certain number were 

The Latin Gistinguished from the rest by their superior abili- 
writes. ties. Ildefonse, archbishop of Toledo, was re- 

uted for his learning ; the Spaniards however attribute to 

im, without foundation, certain treatises concerning the 
Virgin Mary.° ks | 

We have yet extant two books of epistles, written by 
Desiderius, bishop of Cahors, and published by the learned 
Canisius. ; : : 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop of Limoges, left behind him 
several Homilies, and some other productions. o 

_Marculf, a Gallic monk, composed two books of ecclesi- 
astical forms, which are highly valuable, as they are ex- 
_ tremely proper to give usa just idea of the deplorable state 
_ of religion ard learning in this century.' sa 

Aldhelm, an English prelate, composed several poems 
concerning the Christian life, which exhibit but. indifferent 
marks of genius and fancy." get aig 


r See the .Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. Martii ad d. xi. p. 65. 

s See the @cta Sanctorum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 535. 
. t Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565. 

sL_=~ u This prelate certainly deserved a more honourable mention than is here made 
of him by Dr. Mosheim. is poetical talents were by no means the most distinguish- 
ing part of his character. He was profoundly versed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon 
languages. He appeared also with dignity in the paschal controversy, that so long di- 
vided the Saxon and British churches. See Collier’s Ecclesiustical Hist. vol.i. p. 121. 
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Julian Pomerius confuted the Jews, and acquired a 
name by several other productions, which are neither 
worthy of much applause nor of utter contempt. To all 
these we might add Cresconius, whose abridgment of the 
er hs is well known ; Fredegarius the historian, anda few 
others. ; 


ee - . 
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CHAPTER It. 
S F ' f $ * 
CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING TRIS 
CENTURY. - 


1. Iv this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under a 
motley and enormous heap of superstitious inven- 
tions, and had neither the courage nor the force Zeer 
to raise her head, or to display her native charms, "3°" 
to a darkened and deluded world.. In the earlier periods 
of the church, the worship of Christians was confmed to the 
one Supreme God, and his Son Jesus Christ; but the 
Christians of this century multiplied the objects of their de- 
votion, and paid homage to the remains of the true cross, 
to the images of the saints, and to bones, whose real owners 
were extremely dubious.” The primitive Christians, in or- 
der to excite men to a course of piety and virtue, set be- 
fore them that heavenly state, and those mansions of mise- 
ry, which the gospel has revealed as the different por- 
tions of the righteous and the wicked ; while the Chris- 
tians of this century talked of nothing else but a certain 
fire, which effaced the stains: of vice, and purified souls 
from their corruption. The former taught that Christ, by 
his sufferings and death, had made atonement for the sins . 
of mortals ; the latter seemed, by their superstitious doc- 
trine, to exclude from the kingdom of heaven, such as had 


w It will’not be amiss to quote here a remarkable passage out of The Life of St. Eli- 
gius, or Eloi, bishop of Noyon, which is to be found in Dacherius’s Spicilegium veter. 
Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 92. This passage, which is very proper to give us a just idea of the , 
piety of this age, is as follows: ‘* Huic sanctissimo viro inter cetera, virtutum suarunr 
miracula id etiam a Domino concessum erat, ut sanctorum martyrum corpora, que per 
tot secula abdita populis hactenus habebantur, eo investigante ac nimio ardore fidei in- 
dagante, patefacta proderentur.” It appears, by this passage, that St. Eloi was a zealous 
relic hunter, and if we may give credit to the writer of his life, he was very successful at 
this kind of game, for he smelt and unkennelled the carcasses of St, Quintin, St. Plato, 
St. Crispin, St. Crispinian, St. Lucian, and many more. The*bishops of this age, who » 
were either ambitiously desirous of popular applause, or intent upon accumulating 
riches, and filling their coffers with the oblations of a superstitious people, pretended to 
be endowed witha miraculous sagacity in discovering the bodies of saints and martyrs. 
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not contributed, by their offerings, to augment the riches 
of the clergy, or the church.* ‘The former were only stu- 
dious to attain to a virtuous simplicity of life and manners, 
and employed their principal zeal and diligence in the cul- 
‘ture of true and genuine piety ;' while the latter placed 
the whole of religion in external rites and bodily exercises. 
The methods also of solving the difficulties, and dissipa- 
ting the doubts, that often arose in inquisitive minds, were 
of a piece with the rest of the superstitious system that 
- now prevailed. The two great and irresistible arguments 
against alldoubts, were the authority of the church, andthe 
working of miracles ; and the production of these prodi- 
gies required no extraordinary degreetof dexterity inanage 
of-such gross and universal ignorance. — 
u. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied them- 
selves to the interpretation of the holy SariMtaies 
on ern, during this century. ‘There are yet extant some 
Scriptures. ~~ commentaries of Isychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 
upon certain books of the Old Testament, and upon the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus published asolution of 
sixty-five questions relating tothe holy Scriptures, and other 
roductions of the same nature. Julian Pomerius attempt- 


ed, but without success, to reconcile the seeming contra- , 


dictions that are to be found in the sacred writings, and to 
explain the prophecy of Nahum. All these writers were 
manifestly inferior to the meanest expositors of modern 
times. The Grecian doctors, particularly those who pre- 
tended to be initiatedin the most mysterious depths of the- 
ology, were continually hunting after fantastic allegories, 


as is evident from the questions of Maximus already men- — 


tioned. The Latins, onthe contrary, were so diffident of 


er ey. 


their abilities, that they did not dare to enter these allegori- — | 


x St. Eligius, or Eloi, expresses himself upon this matter in the following manner : 
“Bonus Christianus est, qui ad ecclesiam frequenter venit, et oblationem, que in altari 


Deo offeratur, exhibet: qui de fructibus suis non gustat, nisi prius Deo aliquid offerat ; - 


qui, quoties sanctz solemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plures castitatem etiam cum pro- 
pria uxore custodit, ut secura conscientia. Domini altare accedere possit; qui postremo 
* symbolum vel orationem Dominicam memoriter tenet. Redimite animas vestras de pena, 
dum habetis in potestate remedia; oblationes et decimas ecclesiis offerte, “luminaria 
sanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, exhibite ; ad ecclesiam quoque frequentius convenite, 
“sanctorum patrocinia humiliter expetite ; quod si observaveritis, securi in die judicii ante 
tribunal xterni judicis venientis dicetis ; Da, Domine, quia dedimus.” [> We see here 
_ alarge and ample description of the character of a good Christian, in which there is not 
the least mention of the love of God, resignation to his will, obedience -to his laws, or of 
Hustice, benevolence, and charity toward men ; and in which the whole of religion is made 
to consist in-coming often to the church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in 
egnsecrated places, and such like vain serviecs. PR ress: i 
* 
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cal labyrinths, but contented themselves with what flowers 
they could pluck out of the rich collections of Gregory and 
Augustin. Of this we see a manifest example in Paterius’: 
Exposition of the Old and New Testament, which is en- 
tirely compiled from the writings of Gregory the Great.’ 
Among the interpreters of this century, we must not for-’ 
get Thomas, bishop of Heraclea, who gave a second Sy- 
riac version of all the books of the New Testament.’ 

m1. While philosophy and theology had scarcely any re- 
mains of life, any marks of existence among the piasctic tue- 
Latins, the Greeks were wholly occupied with 
controversies about certain particular branches of religion, 
and never once thought of reducing all the doctrines of 
Christianity ito one regular and rational system. It is 
true, Antiochus, a monk of Palestine, composed a short 
summary of the Christian doctrine, which he entitled The 
Pandect of the holy Scriptures. It is, however, easy to 
perceive what sort of an author he was, how void of dignity 
and true judgment, from many circumstances, and particu- 
larly from that rueful poem which is subjoined to his work, 
in.which he deplores, in lamentable strains, the loss of that 
precious fragment of the true cross, which is said to have 
been carried away by the Persians among other spoils. 
The most elegant and judicious summary of theology that 
appeared among the Latins in this century, was the trea- 
tise of Ildefonse, De cognitione baptismi, which was saved 
by Balusius from the rums of time ; a work indeed which 


is not extremely necessary, since the ignoble frauds of 


superstition have been so fully brought to light, though it 
contains remarkable proofs that many of the corrupt addi- 
tions and inventions, which disfigure Christianity in the 
popish churches, were not contrived till after this period.* 
'Thé dry and insipid body of divinity, composed by Taio, 


or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, under the title of Five | 


-y This useless production has been usually published with’ the works of Gregory the 
Great: in consequence of which, the Benedictine monks have inserted it in their splen- 
did edition of the works of that pontiff, tom. iv. partil, 

-z Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient, Vatican. tom. ii. p. 93, 94. y! ‘ 

a See Baluzii Miscellanea. tom. vi. p. 1. From the work of Ildefonsus it appears evi- 
dent, thatthe monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation was absolutely unknown to the 
Latins in this century ; see C. 137, p. 99; that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of ~ 
all Christians, and were perused by them without the least molestation or restraint, C. 
80, p. 59. Mdefonsus, it is true, is zealous in banishing reason and philosophy from re- 
ligious matters , he, however, establishes the Holy Scriptures and the writings ‘of the an- 
cient doctors as the supreme tribunals hefore which all theological opinions are to be tried, 


p. 14, 92. Ee 
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Books of Sentences, and compiled from the writings of 
Gregory and Augustin, is scarcely worthy of mention, 
though in this century, it was considered as an admirable 
and immortal work.” tn 
_ Several particular branches of doctrine were treated by 
the theological writers of this age; thus Maximus wrote 
concerning the nature of theology and the manifestation of 
- the Son in the flesh, and also concerning the two natures im ° 
Christ; and Theodore Raithu composed'a treatise con- 
cerning Christ’s incarnation. But a small acquaintance 
with the state of learning and religion at this period will 
enable us to form a just, though disadvantageous, idea of 
the merit of these performances, and also of their authors. 
tv. The.moral writers of this century, and their mise- 
rable productions, show too plainly to what a 
Moral writers. wretched state that noble and important science 
was now reduced. Among these moralists, the first rank 
is due to Dorotheus, author of the scetic Dissertations ; 
Maximus, Aldhelm, Hesychius, Thalassius, and some 
others ; yet even in their productions, what grovelling no- 
tions do we find! what rubbish, what a heap of super- 
stitious fancies, and how many marks of extravagance, 
perplexity, and doubt! beside, the laity had little reason 
to complain of the severity of their moral directors, whose 
custom it was to reduce all the obligations of Christianity 
to the practice of a small number of virtues, as appears 
from Aldhelm’s Treatise concerning the eight principal 
virtues. Nor was the neglect of these duties attended 
with such penalties as were proper to restrain offenders. 
The false notions also, which prevailed in this age, tended» 
much to diminish a just sense of the nature and obligation’ 
of virtue ; for the solitude of the monastic life, though ac- 
- companied with no marks of solid and genuine piety, was 
~ deemed sufficient to atone for all sorts of crimes, and was 
therefore honoured among the Latins with the title of the 
second baptism, which circumstance alone may serve to 
show us the miserable state of Christianity at this time. 
The greatest part of the Grecian and oriental monks la- 
boured to arrive at a state of perfection by mere contem- 
plation, and studiously endeavoured to form their temper 
and characters after the model of Dionysius, the chief of 
the mystics. . ; | 


bh See Mabillon, Analecta veteris evi, tom. ii. p. 68. 
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v. Theodore of Tarsus, a Grecian monk, restored 
among the Latins the discipline of penance, as it = 
is commonly termed, which had been for a long ,,7zmewst 
time almost totally neglected, and enforced it byte te a 
a body of severe laws borrowed from the Grecian canons. 
This zealous prelate, being raised beyond his expectation 
to the see of Canterbury, a. p. 668, formed and executed 
several pious and laudable projects; and among other 
things reduced to a regular science that branch of ecclesi- 
astical law which is known by the name of penitential dis- 
cipline. He published a penitential, which was entirely 
new to the Latin world, by which the clergy were taught 
to distinguish sins into various classes, according as they 
were more or less heinous, private or public; to judge of 
them and determine the degrees of their guilt by their na- 
ture and consequences; the intention of the offender ; the 
time and place in which they were committed; and the 
circumstances with which they were attended. ‘This new 
penitential contained also the methods of proceeding with 
respect to offenders; pointed out the penalties that were 
suitable to the various classes of transgressions ; prescribed. 
the forms of consolation, exhortation, and absolution ; and 
described, in an ample and accurate manner, the duties 
and obligations of those who were to receive the confessions 
of the penitent... This new discipline, though of Grecian 
origin, was eagerly adopted by thé Latin churches; and, 
in a short space of time, passed ffom Britain into all the 
western provinces, where the book of Theodore became 
the model of all other penitentials, and was multiplied in a 

vast number of copies. The duration of this discipline was 
but transitory ; for in the eighth century it began to de- 
cline, and was at length entirely supplanted by what was 
called the new canon’of indulgences. 

vi. The doctors who opposed the various sects are 
scarcely worthy of mention, and would deserve’ 
still less an attentive perusal, did not their Wri- poemic theo 
tings contribute ‘to illustrate the history of the ° ~ 
times in which they lived. Nicias composed two books 


e The penitential of Theodore is yet extant, though maimed and imperfect, in an edi- 
tion published at Paris in the year 1679, in 4to. by Petit ; and enriched with learned dis- 
sertations and notes of the editor. We have also the cxx. Capitula Ecclesiast. Theodori, 
published in Dacaerius’s Spicitegium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia Harduini, tom. mt. p- 
gar ite : y ; 
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against the Gentiles ; and Photius informs us that a certain: 
writer, whose name is unknown, embarked in the same 
controversy, and supported the good cause by a prodi- 
_ gious number of arguments, drawn from ancient records 
- and monuments.’ Julius Pomerius exerted his polemic 
talent against the Jews. The views of Timotheus were 
yet more extensive; for he gave an ample description and 
a laboured confutation of all the various heresies that di- 
vided the church, in his book concerning the reception of 
heretics. 

As to the dissensions of the catholic Christians among 
themselves, they produced, at this time, few or no events 
worthy of mention. We shall therefore only observe, that 
in this century were sown the seeds of those fatal discords, 
which rent asunder the bonds of Christian communion be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches; nay, these seeds 
had already taken root in the minds of the Greeks, to whom 
the Roman power became insupportable, and the eten- 
sions of the sovereign pontiffs odious. 

In Britain, warm controversies concerning baptism, the 
tonsure, and particularly the famous dispute concerning the 
time of celebrating the Easter festival, were carried on be- 
tween the ancient Britons, and the new converts. to Chris- 
tianity, which Augustin haa made among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons." ‘The fundamental doctrines of Christianity were not 
at all affected by these controversies, which, on that account 
were more innocent apd less important than they would 
have otherwise been. | Beside, they were entirely termi- 
nated in the eighth century in f rou of the Any BanOns, 
by the Benedictine monks." cs : 
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- d Biblioth. Cod. clxx. p. 379. { 
e Cummani Epistola in Jac. Usserii Sylloge ‘Dpiamlar’ cha arl ADs 23 
Ecclesiast. gentis Anglor. lib. iii. cap. xxv. Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Bri ¢ 
37,42... Acta Sanctor. Februar. tom. iii. p: 21,84. 33> See disal Dr. Warner’s Eeclesi- 
_ astical History of England, books ii. and iii. This history, which has prely appea ed, 
deserves the highest applause, on account of that noble spirit of liberty, nd 
moderation, that seems to have guided the pen of the judicious author. "it were at the 
same time to be wished,that this elegant historian had less avoided citing authorities, and 
had been a little more lavish of that erudition which he is known to possess ; for then, 
after having surpassed Collier in all other respects, he would have equalled him in that. 
depth and learning, which are the only meritorious circumstances of his partial and disa- 
greeable history. 
f Mabillon, Pref. ad See. iii. Benedictinum, p. 2. i<3>See also Dr. Warner’s Eccle=- 
siast, Hist. book iii. Sol 
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CHAPTER IV. a 


af 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE CHURCH DURING | 
a } 


THIS CENTURY. 
i } 


1. In the council of Constantinople, which was called 
Quinisextum,’ the Greeks enacted several laws — geticious rite 
concerning the ceremonies that were to be ob- multiplied. 
‘served in divine worship, which rendered their ritual, in 
some respects, different from that of the Romans. These 
laws were publicly received by all the churches which 
were established in the dominions of the Grecian empe- 
rors; and also by those which were joined with them in 
communion and doctrine, though under the civil jurisdic- 
tion of barbarian princes. Nor was this all; for every 
Roman pontiff added something new to the ancient rites 
and institutions, as if it was an essential mark of their zeal 
for religion, and of their pious discharge of the ministerial 
function, to divert the multitude with new shows and new 
spectacles of devout mummery. These superstitious inven- 
tions were, in the time of Charlemagne, propagated from 
‘Rome among the other Latin churches, whose subjection 
‘to the Roman ritual was necessary to satisfy the ambitious 
demands of the lordly pontiff. : 

mi. It will not be improper to select here a few out of the 
many instances we could produce of the multi- gone exam- 
plication of religious rites im this century. The 3,00 
number of festivals, under which the church al- "°" — 

~ ready groaned, was now augmented ; a new festival was 


instituted in honour of the true cross on which Christ suf- 


fered, and another in commemoration of the Saviour’s as- | 


cension into heaven. Boniface V. enacted that infamous 


law, by which the churches became places of refuge to all 


who fled thither for protection; a law which procured a 
sort of impunity to the most enormous crimes, and gave a 
- loose rein to the licentiousness of the: most abandoned pro- 
fligates. Honorius employed all his diligence and. zeal in 
embellishing churches, and other consecrated places, with 


the most pompous and magnificent ornaments ; for as nei- 


3g” g¢ This council was called Quinisextum, from its being considered as a supple- 
ment to the fifth and sixth councils of Constantinople, in which nothing had been decreed 
concerning the morals of Christians, or religious ceremonies. “ 
* 
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ther Christ nor his apostles had left any injunctions of this 
nature to their followers, their pretended vicar thought it 
but just to supply this defect by the most splendid display 
of his ostentatious beneticence. We shall pass in silence 
the riches and variety of the sacerdotal garments that were 
now used at the celebration of the eucharist, and in the 
_ performance of divine worship, as this would lead us into 
_a tedious detail of minute and unimportant matters. 


f ae Ma Sat Ca a 
CHAPTER V. 


CONCERNING THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED THE CHURCH 
DURING THIS CENTURY. : 


1. Tue Greeks, were engaged, during this century, in 
the veming LHC Most bitter and virulent controversy with the 
oftheancent Paulicians, whom they considered as a branch of 
BF the Manichean sect, and who were settled in Ar- 
menia and the adjacent countries. This dispute was car- 
ried to the greatest height under the reigns of Constans, 
Constantine Pogonatus, and Justinian I]. and the Greeks 
were not only armed with arguments, but were also se- © 
conded by the force of military legions, and the terror of 
penal laws. A certain person, whose name was Constan- 
tine, revived, under the reign of Constans, the drooping 
faction of the Paulicians, which was now ready to expire ; 
and propagated with great success its pestilential’ doc- 
trines. But this is not the place to enlarge upon the 
tenets and history of this sect, whose origin is attributed 
to Paul and John, two brothers, who revived and modified 
the doctrine of Manes. As it was in the ninth century 
that the Paulicians flourished most, and acquired 
strength sufficient to support the rigours of an 
open and cruel war with the Greeks, we shall reserve a 
more particular account of them for our. history of that 
period. - ; v7 

u1. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the 
Arians to the doctrine which was established by 
the council of Nice. In Gaul and in England, the 
_-Rewgins — Pelagian and Semipelagian controversies con- 


Paulicians. 


Arians, 


h Photius, lib. i. Contra Manich. p. 61. Petri Siculi Historia Manich. p. 41. Georg. 
Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. p. 431, .edit. Venet. 
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tinued to excite the warmest animosities and dissensions. 
Tn the eastern provinces, the ancient sects, which had been 
weakened and oppressed by the imperial laws, but neither 
totally extirpated nor destroyed, began, in many places, 
to raise their heads, to recover their vigour, and to gain 
proselytes. ‘The terror of penal laws had obliged them, 
for some time, ‘to seek their safety in their obscurity, and 
therefore to conceal their opinions from the public eye; 
but as soon as they saw the fury or the power of their ad- 
_versaries diminish, their hopes returned, and their courage 
wasrenewed. hy pie! Peas 
m1. The condition both of the Nestorians and Mono- 
physites was much more flourishing under the Sa: 
racens, who were now become lords of the east, ra Nxtoriens 
than ithad been hitherto under the Christian em- * 
perors, or even the Persian monarchs. ‘These twe sects 
met with a distmmguished protection from their new mas- 
ters, while the Greeks suffered under the same sceptre all 
the rigours of persecution and banishment. Jesuiabas, 
the sovereign pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty, 
first with Mahomet, and afterward with Omar, by which. 
he obtained many signal advantages for his sect.'. There 
is yet extant a ‘Testamentary Diploma of Mahomet, in 
we ; ig i : Aeibnete e EG 
which he promises and bequeaths to the Christians, in his 
dominions, the quiet and undisturbed enjoyment of their. 
religion, together with their temporal advantages and pos- 
* Fe. - is 4 ry rs ° 
sessions. Some learned men have indeed called in ques- 
tion the authenticity of this deed; it is however certain, 
‘that the Mahometans unanimously acknowledge it to be 
genuine.*. Accordingly, the successors of Mahomet in, 
Ce ie F u 4 vi Vo ‘ 4 
i Jos. Simon. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iti. pars ii. p. 94. Soe iky 
k' This famous Testament of Mahomet was brought from the east, during the last cen- 
tury, by Pacificus Scaliger, a Capuchin monk, and was published first in Arabic and Latin. 
at Paris by Gabriel Sionita, a.p. 1630; afterward in Latin by the learned Fabricius, a.p. 
1638; and also by Hinckelman, a. p. 1690. See Henr. Hottinger. Hist. Orient. lib. ii. 
cap. Xv. p. 237. Assemanni Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 95.. Renaudot, Histor. 
Patriachar. Alexundr. p. 168. They who, in conformity with the opinion of Grotius, re- 
ject this Testament, suppose it forged by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to 
soften the Mahometan yoke under which they groaned, and to render their despotic 
masters less severe. Nor is this representation of the matter at all incredible ; for it is 
certain, that the monks of mount Sinai formerly showed an edict of Mahomet of the 
same hature with the one now under consideration, which they pretend was drawn up 
by him while he was yet ina private station. This edict was extremely advantageous to 
them, and was undoubtedly an artful piece of forgery. The fraud was plain; but the 
Mahometans, in consequence of their ignorance and stupidity, believed it to be a genuine 
roduction of their chief, and continue still in the same opinion. There is an account of 


this fraud given by Cantimer, in his Histoire de VEmpire Ottoman, tom. ii. p. 269. The 
argument therefore which Renaudot and others draw in favour of the Testament in ques- 
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Persia, employed the Nestorians in the most’ important 
affairs; both of the cabinet and of the provinces, and suf- 
fered the patriarch of that sect only to reside in the ki 
dom of Babylon.’ The Monophysites enjoyed in 
and Egypt an equal degree of favour and protection 
rus, having made Himself master of Alexandria, in’ 
644, fixed. Benjamin, the pontiff of the Monophysites, in 
the episcopal residence of that noble city ; and from this 
period, the Melchites™ were without a bishop for ee a 
whole century.” 
Iv. tees fe the Greek ehuyoh was already torn aun 
_ der by the most lamentable divisions, yet its ea- 
-Jamities were far from being atan end. A new, 
séct arose, a. pv. 630, under the reign of the emperor He- 
* raclius, which in ashort space of time excited such violent 
commotions as engaged the eastern and western churches _ 
to unite their forces in order to its extinction. The source 
of this tumult was an unseasonable plan of peace and 
union. Heraclius, considering with pain the detriment 
which the Grecian empire had suffered by the migration 
_ of the persecuted Nestorians, and their settlement in Per- 
"sia, was ardently desirous of reuniting the Monophysites 
to the bosom of the Greek church, lest. the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. Pur- 
suant to this idea, he held a conference during the Persian 
war, A. D. 622, with a certain person named Paul, a man 
of great credit and authority among the ‘Armenian Monod- 
physites ; and another at Hierapolis, i in the year 629, with 
Athanasius the catholic or bishop of that sect, upon the 
-methods that seemed most. proper to restore tranquility 











Monothelites. 


tion, from the acknowledgment which the Mahometans make of its enieehienbiey! is sof 
little or no weight ; since the Mahométans of all others are the most liable to be deceived 
in things o} this nature, by their gross and unparalleled ignorance. On the other hand, 
several of the arguments used by those, who deny the authenticity of this Testament, are 
equally unsatisfactory ; that, particularly, whichis drawn. from the difference that there i is 
between the style of this deed and that of the Alcor ran, proves absolutely nothing at all ; 
since it is not‘essential to the genuineness of this Testament to suppose it penned: by 
Mahomet himself, because the impostor might have employed a secretary to compose it, 
But let this Testament be genuine or spurious, it is undeniably certain that its contents 
were true ; since many learned men have fully proved, that Mahomet, at his first setting 
, Out, prohibited, in the strongest manner, the commission of all sorts of yee sooo 
the ‘Christians, and especially the Nestorians. 

1 Assemanni, 1. c. p. 97. Eusebe Renaud. Histor. Patriarch. Alexandr. Py 163, 169. 

#3" m The Melchites were those Christians in Syria, Egypt, and the Levatt, who, 

though not Greeks, followed’ the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek church. They 
were called Meichites, i. e. Royalists, by their adversaries, by way of reproach, on ac- 
count of their implicit submission to the edict of the emperor ners in favour of the 
council of Chalcedon. 

n Euseb. Remand. Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. 
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and concord to a divided church. Both these persons as- 
sured the emperor, that they: who maintained the doctrine 
of one nature, might be induced to receive the decrees of 
the council of Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their | 
_ controversy with the Greeks, provided that the latter would 
give their assent to the truth of the following proposition, 
viz. that in Jesus Christ there was, after the union of the 
two natures, but one witl, and one operation. Heraclius 
communicated this matter to Sergius, patriarch of. Con- 
_ Stantinople, who was a Syrian by birth, and whose parents 
adhered to the doctrine of the Monophysites, This pre- 
late gave it-as his opinion that the doctrine of ene will and 
one operation, after the union of the two natures, might be 
safely adopted without the least injury to truth, or the 
Smallest detriment to the authority of the council of Chal- 
- cedon. In consequence of this, the emperor published an 
edict, a. p. 630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, by 
this act of authority, to restore peace and concord both in 
church and state. : | 
v. The first reception of this new project was promising, 
and things seemed to go on smoothly. For . 
though some ecclesiastics refused submitting to (Paras 
the imperial edict, yet Cyrus and Athanasius, the ""* 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Antiech, received it without 
hesitation; and the see of Jerusalem was at’ that time 
vacant.” As to. the Roman pontiff, he was. entirely 
everlooked in the matter, as his consent was not consider- 
ed as at all necessary in an affair that related only to the 
eastern church. In the meantime Cyrus, who had been 
promoted by Heraclius from the see of Phasis to that of 
Alexandria, assembled a council, by the seventh decree of 
which the doctrine of Monothelitism, or one will, which 
the emperor had introduced by the edict already mention-__ 
ed, was solemnly confirmed. This new modification of 
the doctrine of the council of Chalcedon, which seemed to 
bring it nearer to the Eutychian system, had the desired 
effect upon the Monothelites, and induced great numbers’ 
of them, who were dispersed in Egypt, Armenia,and other _ 
remote provinces, to return into the bosom of the church. 
They however explained the perplexed and ambiguous 
doctrine of one will in Christ, in a manner peculiar to 
o The authors wlio have written concerning’ this sect are mentioned by Jo. Alb, Fabri- 
‘tius, in his Biblioth. Grace. vol. x. p. 204. The account which I have here given of them 


is drawn from the fountain head, and is supported by the hest authevities. 
p See Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. tit ps 26. 
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themselves, and not quite conformable to the true princi- 
ples of their sect. hd: DN 
vi. This smiling prospect of peace and concord was 
- however but transitory, and was unhappily suc- ° 
toni ee* ceeded by the most dreadful tumults, excited by 
pie a monk of Palestine, whose name was Sophro- 
nius. This monk being present at the council assembled 
at Alexandria by Cyrus, in the:year 633, had violently 
opposed the decree which confirmed the doctrine of one _ 
-willim Christ. His opposition, which was, then tredted 
with contempt, became more formidable the following _ 
‘year; when, raised to the patriarchal see of Jerusalem, he 
summoned a council, in which the Monothelites were con- 
demned as heretics, who revived and propagated the Eu- 
_tychian errors; concerning the mixture and confusion of 
the two natures in Christ. . Multitudes, alarmed at the ery 
of heresy raised by this seditious monk, adopted his senti- 
ments; but it was Honorius, the Roman pontiff, that he 
laboured principally to gain over to his side. His efforts, 
however, were vain; for Sergius, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, having informed Honorius, by a long and art- 
ful letter, of the true state of the question; determined that. 
pontiff in favour of the doctrine which maintained one will 
and one operation in Christ.*. Hence arose those obstinate 
contests which rent the church imto two sects, and the 
state into two factions. © ; Pe dee g beaetiag 
vit. In order to put.an end to these commotions, Hera+ 
The contests Clius issued out, in the year 639, the famous edict 
hecchesanr Composed by Sergius, and called the ecthesis, or 
me Hee exposition of the faith, in which all controversies 
upon the question, whether in Christ there was one or two’ 
operations, were strictly prohibited, thoughin the same edict 
the doctrine of one will was, plainly inculcated. A. consi- 
derable number of the eastern bishops declared their assent” 
to this new law, which was also submissively received by 


q The Roman Catholic writers have employed’ all their art and industry to represent 
the conduct of Honorius in such a manner, as to save his pretended infallibflity from the 
charge of error in a question of such importance. See among others, Harduin, De sacre- 
mento aliavis, which is published in his Opera Selectu, p. 255. And indeed it is easy to 

find both matter of accusation and defence in the case of this pontiff. On the one hand 
it would appear that he himself knew not his own sentiments, nor attached any precise 
and definitive meaning to the expressions he used in the course of this controversy. On 
the other hand it is'certain-that he gave it as his opinion, that in Christ there was but 
one will and.one operation. It was for this that he was condemned in the council of Con- 
stantinople, and he must of consequence be undoubtedly a heretic, if it is true that gene- 
xal councils cannot err. See Bossuet, in his Defence of the Declaration made by tite 
-Gallican Clergy, in the year 1682, concerning Ecclesiastical power, pars il. lib. xii, can. xxl. 
Pp. 18% See alse Basnage, Histoire de (Eeglise, tom. t p. 391. -. 
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their chief, Pyrrhus, who, upon the death of Sergius in the 
year 639, was raised to the see of Constantinople. In the | 
west the case was quite different. John, the foyrth Roman. 
pontiff of that name, assembled a council at Rome, A. p. 
639, in which the ecthesis was rejected, and the Monothe- 
lites condemned. | Nor was this all; forin the progress of 
this contest a new edict, known by,the name of type or fer- 
mulary, was published in the year 648, by the emperor 
Constans, by the advice of Paul of Constantinople," by. 
which the ecihesis was suppressed, and the contending par- 
_ ties commanded to terminate their disputes concerning the 
one will and the one operation in Christ by observing a 
profound silence upon that difficult. and ambiguous subject.” 
ig This silence, which was so wisely commanded in a matter’ 
_ which it was impossible to determine to the satisfaction of 
the contending parties, appeared highly criminal to. the 
angry. and contentious monks. ‘They therefore excited. 
Martin, bishop of Rome, to oppose his authority to an edict 
which hindered, them from propagating strife and conten- | 
tion in the church; and theirimportunities had the desired 
_effect ; for this prelate, in a council of a hundred and five 
bishops, assembled at Rome, a. p. 649, condemned both 
the ecthesis and the type, though without any mention of 
the names of the emperors who had publislied those edicts, 
and thundered out the most dreadful anathemas agaiyst the 
Monothelites and .their patrons, who were solemnly con- 
signed to the devil and his angels... 
- vu. The emperor Constans, justly irritated at these 
haughty. and impudent proceedings of Martin, ty. ssh ge- 
who treated the imperial laws with such. con- "°*! 
tempt, ordered him to be seized and carried into the isle 
of Naxos, where he was kept prisoner awhole year. “This: 
order, which was followed with much cruel treatment, was 
executed by Calliopas, exarch of Italy, in the year 650; _ 
and at the same time, Maximus, the ringleader of the sedi- 
tious monks, was banished to Bizyca ; and other rioters of 
the. same tribe were differently punished im proportion to 
' the part they acted inthis rebellion. ‘These resolute pro- 
ceedings rendered Eugenius and Vitalianus, the succeed- 
ing bishops of Rome, more moderate and prudent than 


i ‘ 
/ HF r Itis proper to observe here, that Paul, who was a Monothelite in his heart, 
and had maintained the ecthesis with great zeal, fell upon this prudent measure with a 
view to appease the Roman pontiff and the African bishops, who were incensed agains} 

him to the highest degree, on account of his attachment to the doctrine of ane will, 
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their pre lecessor had been; especially the latter, who re- 
ceived Constans, upon his arrival at Rome in the year 663, 
with4he highest marks of distinction and respect, and used 
the ‘wisest precautions to prevent the flame of that unhap- 
py controversy from breaking out a second time. And thus, 
for several years, it appeared to be extinguished ; but it 
was so only in appearance ; it was a lurking flame, which 
spread itself secretly, and gave reason to those who exa- — 
mined things with attentions to dread new combustions both 
in church and state. To prevent these, Constantine Po- 
gonatus, the son of Constans, pursuant. to the advice of - 
Agatho, the Roman pontiff, summoned, in the year 680, 

_ the sixth general or ecumenical council, m which he per- 
*mitted the Monothelites and pope Honorius himself to be 
solemnly condemned in presence of the Roman legates, 
who represented Agatho in that assembly, and. confirmed 
_the sentence pronounced by the council, by the sanction of 
penal laws enacted against such as pretended to oppose it. 
1x. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate account of 
A short view ‘the sentiments of those who were called Monothe- 
of ne avarine ‘lites ; nor is it easy to point out the objections of 
‘helt. their adversaries. Neither of the contending par- 
ties express themselves consistently with what. seem. to 
have been their respective opinions; and they both disavow 
the errors with which they reciprocally charge each other. 
‘The following observations contain the, clearest notion:we 
can form of the state of this subtile controversy.. 1. The 
Monothelites declared that they had no connexion with 
the Eutychians and Monophysites ; but maintained; in op- 
position to these two sects, that in Christ there were two 
distinct natures, which were so united, though without the 
‘least mixture or confusion, as to form by their union only 
one person. 2. ‘They acknowledged that the:soul of 
Christ was endowed with a will or faculty of. volition, 
which it still retained after its union with the divine na- 
ture. For they taught that Christ was not only perfect. 
God, but also perfect man; from whence it followed, that 
his soul was endowed with the faculty of volition. 3. They 
denied that this faculty of volition in the soul of Christ was 
absolutely inactive; maintaming, on the contrary, that it 
co-operated with the divine will, 4. ‘They therefore in 
effect. attributed to our Lord two wills, and these more- 
over, operating, and active. 5. They, however affirmed, 
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that im a certain sense, there was in Christ but one will 
and one manner of operation. 2a oS 

x. We must not indeed imagine that all who were dis- 
tinguished by the title of Monothelites, were una- pigeren opi. 
nimous in their sentiments with respect to the mors amore 
pomts now mentioned. Some, as appears from 
undoubted testimonies, meant no more than this, that the 
two wills in Christ were one, i. e. in perfect harmony ; that 
the human will was in perpetual conformity with the di-. —s 
vine, and was, consequently, always holy, just, andgood; 

which opinion there is nothing reprehensible. Others, 
approaching nearer to the sentiments of the Monophysites, 
imagmed that the two wills or faculties of volition in Christ ‘ . 
were blended into one, in that which they called the per-. 
sonal union ; acknowledging, at the same time, that the 
distinction between these two wills was perceivable by 
reason, and that it was also necessary to distinguish care- 
fully in this matter. "The greatest part of this sect, and 
those who were also the most remarkable for their subtilty 
and penetration, were of opinion that the human will of 
Christ was the instrument of the divine;‘or in other words, — 
never operated or acted of itself, but was always ruled, in-. 
fluenced, and impelled by the divine will, in such a man- 
ner, however, that when it was once set in motion, it de- 
creed and operated with the ruling principle. The doc- 
trine of one ‘will and one operation in Christ, which the 
Monothelites maintained with such invincible obstinacy, 
was a natural consequence of this hypothesis; since the — 
operation of an instrument and of the being who employs 
it, is one simple operation, and not two distinct operations 
or energies. According to this view of things, the Huty- . 
chian doctrine was quite out of thé question; and the only _ 
point of controversy to be determined was, whether ‘the 
human will in Christ was a self-moving faculty determined 
by its own internal impulse ; or whether,.on the contrary, 
it derived all its motions and operations from the divine ? 

_ In the mean time, we may learn from this controversy, 
that nothing is more precarious and nothing more dan- | 
gerous and deceitful, than that religious peace and concord 
which are founded upon ambiguous doctrines, and ce- 
mented by obscure and equivocal propositions, or articles 
of faith. ‘The partisans of the council of Chalcedon endea- 
voured to ensnare the Monophysites, by proposing their 
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doctrine in a manner that admitted of a double explica- 
tion; and by this imprudent piece of cunning, that showed 
so little reverence for the truth, they involved both church 
and state in tedious and lamentable divisions. — mone? 


" xr. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned and 


their fuear,, EXploded by the council of Constantinople, found 


“i ot cox & place of refuge among the Mardaites, a people 
stantinr’ who inhabited the mounts Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus, and who, about the conclusion of this-century, were 
called Maronites, after Maro, their first bishop, a name 
which they still retain. None of the ancient writers give 
any certain account of the first person who instructed these 
mountaineers in the doctrine of the Monothelites sit is pro- 
bable, however, from several circumstances, that. it was 
John Maro, whose name they had adopted... One thing 
indeed we know, with the utmost certainty, from the tes- 
timony of Tyrius and other tnexceptionable witnesses, as 
also from the most authentic records, and that is, that the 
Maronites retained the opinions of the Monothelites until 
the twelfth century, when abandoning ahd renouncing the 
doctrine of one will in Christ, they were readmitted, in the 


_year 1182, to the communion of the Roman church. The 


p= 


most learned of the modern Maronites have left no method 
unemployed to defend their church against this accusation; 
they have laboured to prove, by a variety of testimonies, 


that their‘ancestors always persevered in the catholic faith, 
in their attachment to the Roman pontiff, without ever 


'. adopting the doctrine either of the Monophysites or Mono- 


thelites. . But all their efforts are insufficient to prove the. 
truth of these assertions to such as have any acquaintance 

with the history of the church and the records of ancient 
times ; for to all such the testimonies they allege will ap- 

pear absolutely fictitious and destitute of authority. 


_ °s This ecclesiastic received the name of Maro, from his having lived in the character 
of a monk in the famous conyent of St. Maro, upon the borders of the Orentes, before 
his settlement among the Mardaites of mount Libanus, For an ample accodnt of this 
prelate see Jos. Simon Assemanni Bibliothec. Orient. Clement. Vatic. tom. i. ps 496. 

_t The cause of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers of that nation, such as 


_ Abraham Echellensis, Gabriel Sionita, and others; but the most ample defence of their. 
‘uninterrupted orthodoxy was made by Faustus Nairon, partly in his Dissertatto de origine, 


nomine ac religione Marionitarum, published at Rome, a. p.1679, and partly in his. Huo- 
plia fi ef Cathoicce ex Syrorum et Chaldeorum Monumentis, published in the same city, a.D. 
1624. None of the learned, however, were persuaded by his arguments except Pagi* and’ 
La. Rocque, of whom the latter has given us, in his Voyage de Syrie et de Montliban. tom. 
ii, p. 28—128, a long dissertation concerning the origin of the Maronites. , Even the 
learned Assemannus, himself a Maronite, and who has spared no pains to defend his na- 
aie * See Critica Baroniana ad A. 694, ~ , 


* 
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xu. Neither the sixth general council, in which the Mo- 
nothelites were condemned, nor the fifth, which 
had been assembled in the preceding century, Zul 
had determined any thing concerning ecclesiasti-. 
cal discipline or religious ceremonies. To supply this de- 
fect, a new assembly of bishops was held pursuant to the 
order of Justinian If. in a spacious hall of the imperial pa- 
lace called trullus, i.e. cupola, from the form of the build- 
ing. This council, which met a. v. 692, was called quini- 
sextum, as we had occasion.to observe formerly, from its 
being considered by the Greeks as a supplement to the 
fifth and sixth ecumenical councils, and as having given to 
the acts of these assemblies the degree of perfection which 
they had hitherto wanted. There are yet extant a hun- 
dred and two laws which were enacted in this council, 
and which related to the external celebration of divine 
worship, the government of the church, and the lives and 
manners of Christians. Of these there are six, which are 


diametrically opposite to several opinions and rites of the. 


Romish church; for which reason the Roman pontiffs 
have refused to adopt, without restriction, the decisions of 
this council, or to reckon it in the number of those called 
ecumenical, though they look upon the greatest part of 
its decrees as worthy of applause." sitions 


tion* against the reproach in question, acknowledges ingenuously, that among the argu- 
ments used by Nairon and others in favour of the Maronites, there are a great many des~ 
titute of force. See Jo. Morinus, De ordinat. Sacris, p. 380. Rich. Simon, Histoire Cri- 
lique des Cretiens Orientaux, chap. xiii. p. 146. Euseb. Renaudot. Historia Patriarchar. 
_ Alexandrinor. p. 149, and Pref. ad Litwrgias Ovientales. Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, 
tom. ii. p. 626, Paris, 1726, The arguments of the contending parties arc enumerated 
impartially, in such a manner as leaves the decision to the reader, by Le Quien, in his 
Oriens Christianus, tom. iii. p. 10. 

u See France. Pagi Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. i. p. 486. Christ. Lupus, Dissertat. de 
Concilio Trulliano, in Notis et Dissertal. ad Concilia, tom. ili. opp. p. 168. The Roman 
catholics reject the following decisions of this council. 1. The fifth canon, which ap- 
proves of the eighty-five apostolical canons commonly attributed to Clement. 2. The thir- 
teenth canon, which allows the priests to marry. 3. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns 
the sabbath fast, that was an institution of the Latin church. 4. The sixty-seventh canon, 
which prescribes the most rigorous abstinence from blood and things-strangled, 5. The 
eighty-second canon, which prohibits the representing Christ under the image of a lamb. 
6. The thirty-sixth canon, concerning the equal rank and authority of the bishops of Rome: 


and Constantinople. 2 
i , * Soe Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. p. 496. 
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THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 
PART I. tee 
EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
| CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE PROSPEROUS .EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED To THE 
‘ CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. 

i. Waite the Mahonietans were infesting with their arms; 
and adding to their conquests, the most flourishing 44 eospe: 
provinces of Asia, and obscuring, as far as their propesatedin 
mfluence could extend, the lustre and glory of the 7" - 
rising church, the Nestorians of Chaldea were carrying the 
lamp of Christianity among those barbarous nations, called 
Scythians by the ancients, and by the moderns, Tartars, 
who, independent of the Saracen yoke, had fixed their 
habitations within the limits of mount Imaus.* It is now 
well known, that Timotheus, the Nestorian pontiff, who 
had been raised to that dignity a. p. 778, converted to the 
Christian faith, by the ministry of Subchal Jesu, whom he 
chad consecrated bishop, first the Gel and Dailamites, by 
whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited; and afterward, by 
the labours of other missionaries, the rest of the nations 
who had formed settlements in Hyrcania, Bactria, Margi. - 
ana, and Sogdia.” It is also certain, that Christianity en- ~ 
joyed in these vast regions, notwithstanding the violent 
attacks of the Mahoietans to which it was sometimes ex- 
posed, the advantages of a firm and solid establishment for 
a long course of ages; while the bishops, by whose minis- 

\ 


HOg> a The southern regions of Scythia, were divided by thé ancients, to whom the 
northern were unknown, into three parts, namely, Scythia within, and Scythia beyond 
tmrus, and Sarmatia. It is of the first of these three that Dr. Mosheim speaks as _en- 
lightened at this time with the knowledge of the gospel; and it comprehended Turkes- 
tan and Mongal, the Usbeck, or Zagata, Kalmuc, and Nogaian Tartary, which were 
peopled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, and Massagetes, not to mention the 
land of Siberia, Samoiedes, aid Nova Zembla, which were uninhabited in ancient 
times. ; 

b Fhotias Margerisis, Historie Mondstice, lib. iii. in Jos. Sim. Assémanni Biblioth. 
Orient. Fatic. tom, iii, parsi. p. 491- See also this latter work, tom. ili. pars ii. cap. ix. 
§ 5, p. 478: 
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try it was propagated and supported, were all consecrated 
by the sole authority of the Nestorian pontiff. 
. u..fwe turn our eyes toward Europe, we find many 
snetermm, Rétions that were as yet unenlightend with the 
converted by Knowledge of the gospel. Almost all the Ger- 
~ mans, if we excep®the Bavarians, who had em- 
braced Christianity under Theodoric, or Thierry, the son 
of Clovis, and the eastern Franks, with a few other pro- 
vinces, lay buried in the grossest darkness of pagan supersti- 
tion. Many attempts were made, by pious and holy men, 
to infuse the truth into the minds of these savage Germans ; 
and various efforts weré used for the same purpose by kings 
and princes, whose interest it was to propagate a religion 
that was so adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of 
these warlike nations; but neither the attempts of pious 
zeal, nor the efforts of policy, were attended with success. 
This great work was however effected in this century, by 
the ministry of Winfrid, a benedictine monk, born in Eng- 
land of illustrious parents, and afterward known by the 
name of Boniface. ‘This famous ecclesiastic, attended by 
two companions of his pious labours, passed over into 
Friesland, s.p. 715, to preach the gospel to the people of 
that country, but. this first attempt was unsuccessful ; and 
a war breaking out between Radbod, the king of that 
country, and Charles Martel, our zealous missionary return- 
ed to England. He resumed however his pious under- 
taking in the year 719; and being solemnly empowered by 
the Roman pontiff, Gregory II. to preach the gospel not 
only in Friesland, but all over Germany, he performed the 
functions of a Christian teacher among the ‘Thuringians, 
Frieslanders, and Hessians, with considerable success: 
mr. This eminent missionary was, in the year 723, con- 
other pins SCCLated bishop by Gregory II. who changed the 
exploits of ypame of Wintrid into that of Boniface; seconded 


this famous 


missionary, also by the powerful protection, and encouraged 


advancement by the liberality of Charles Martel, mayor of the 

- palace to Chilperic, king of France, he resumed 
his ministerial labours among the Hessians and 'Thuringi- 
ans, and finished with glory the task he had undertaken, 


e An ample account of this eminent man is to be found in a learned dissertation of 
Gudenius, De S. Bonifacio Germanorwn Apostolo, published in 4to. at Helmstadt in the 
year 1722. See also Jo. Alb. Fabricii Biblioth. Latina medit evi, tom. i. p. 709, Hist. 
Liter. de la France, tom. iy. p. 92... Mabillon, in Annalibus Benedictinis, &c. 
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in which he received considerable assistance from a num- 
ber of picus and learned men, who repaired to him from 
England and France. As the Christian churches erected 
by Boniface were too numerous to be governed by one 
bishop, this prelate was advanced to the dignity of ‘arch- 
bishop, in the year 738, by Gregory III. by whose authori- 
ty, and the auspicious protection of Carloman and Pepin, 
the sons of Charles Martel, he founded, in Germany, the 
bishoprics of Wurtzbourg, Burabourg, Erfurt, and Aich- 
stadt ; to which he added, in the year 744, the famous mo- | 
nastery of Fulda. His last promotion, and the last recom- 
pense of his assiduous labours in the propagation of the 
truth, was his advancement to the archiepiscopal see of 
Mentz, a. p. 746, by Zachary, bishop of Rome, by whom 
he was, at the same time, created primate of Germany 
and Belgium. In his old age, he returned again to Fries- 
land, that he might finish his ministry in the same place 
where he had entered first upon its functions ; but his piety 
was ill rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom he 
was murdered in the year 755, while fifty ecclesiastics, 
who accompanied him in, this voyage, shared the same 
unhappy fate. 
tv. Boniface, on account of his ministerial labours and 
holy exploits, was distinguished by the honourable 
title of the Apostleof the Germans ; nor, if we con- The judgment 


~we are to form 


sider impartially the eminent services he render- sorearing 8 
ed to Christianity, will this title appear to, have Po 
been undeservedly bestowed. But it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that this eminent prelate was an apostle of modern 
fashion, and had, in many respects, departed from the ex- 
cellent;model exhibited in the conduct and ministry of the | 
primitive and true apostles. Beside his zeal for the glory 
and authority of the Roman pontiff, which equalled, if it 
did not surpass, his zeal for the service of Christ, and the 
propagation of his religion,’ many other things unworthy 
of atruly Christian minister are laid to his charge. Incom- 
bating the pagan superstitions, he did not always use those 
arms, with which the ancient heralds of the gospel gained 
such victories in behalf of the truth; but often employed 
-violence and terror; and sometimes artifice and fraud, in 


d The French Benedictine monks ingenuously confess that Boniface was an over 
zealous partisan of the Roman pontiff, and attributed more authority to him than was 
just and fitting. Their words, in their Histoire Literaire dela France, tom. iv. p. 106, are: 
as follows ; “Ilexprime son devouement pour le S. Siege cn des termes qui ne sont pas 
assez proportiones a la dignite du caractere episcopal.” 
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order to multiply the number of Christians. His Epistles, 
moreover, discover an imperious and arrogant temper ; a 
cunning and insidious turn of mind ; an excessive zeal for 
increasing the honours and. pretensions of the sacerdotal 
order ; anda profound ignorance of many things of which 
the knowledge was absolutely necessary in. an apostle, and 
particularly of the true nature and genius of the Christian 
religion. 

vy. The famous prelate, of whom we have been now 
Other aposties Speaking, was not the only Christian minister who 
renttrine attempted to deliver the German nations from the 
Comar __ miserable bondage of pagansuperstition; several 
others signalized their zeal in the same laudable and pious 
undertaking. Corbinian, a French Benedictine monk, 
after having laboured with vast assiduity and fervour in 
planting the gospelamong the Bavarians, and other coun- 
tries, became bishop of Friesingen.© Firmin, a Gaul by 
birth, preached. the gospel under Various kinds of suffering 
and opposition in Alsatia, Bavaria, and Helvetia, now 


Switzerland, and had inspection over a considerable num- 


_ ber of monasteries.’ Lebuin, an Englishman, laboured 


withthe most ardent zeal and assiduity to engage the fierce 
and warlike Saxons, and also the Frieslanders, Belge, and 
other nations, to receive the light of Christianity ; but his 
ministry was attended with very little fruit. We pass, over 
in silence several apostles of less fame ; nonis it necessary 
to mention, Willibrord, and others of superior reputation, 
who persisted now with great alacrity and constancy in 
the labours they had undertaken inthe preceding century, 
in order to the propagation of divine truth, 

vi. A war broke out at this time; between. Uhaegpagne 
rhe expedition 2d the Saxons, which contributed, much to, the ~ 
ot cit Propagation of Christianity, though not by; the 
te Sexons: force of rational persuasion. ‘Fhe Saxons were.at 
this time a numerous and formidable people, who inhabited 
a considerable part of Germany, and were engaged in per- 


_petual quarrels with the Franks concerning their bounda- 


ries and other matters of complaint. Hence Charlemagne 


e Baronius, Annal,Eceles. tom. viii, ad. An. dcecexvi. § 10. Car. Maichelbeck, Histori« 
Frisingensis, tom. 1. : 

f Herm. Bruschii Chronologia Monaster. German. p. 30. Anton. Pagi Critica in Mir-, 
nales Baronit, tom: ii. ad An. declix. § 9. Histoire Literaire de la France, tom.-iv. p. 
124. ‘ : 

g Huchaldi Vita S. Lebuini in Laur. Sarit Vitis Sanctor, di 12. Now. p, 27%; Jo. Mot. 
foil Cimbria Literata, tom, ii. p. 464. 
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turned his arms against this powerful nation, a. v. 772, 
with a design, not only to subdue that spirit of revolt with 
which they had so often troubled the empire, but also to 
abolish. theiridolatrous worship, and engage them to em- 
brace the Christian religion. _He hoped, by their conver- 
sion, to vanquish their obstinacy, imagining that the divine 
precepts of the gospel would assuage their impetuous and 
restless passions, mitigate their ferocity, and induce them 
to submit more tamely to the government of the Franks. 
These projects were great in idea, but difficult in execution; 
accordingly, the first attempt to convert the Saxons, after 
having subdued them, was unsuccessful, because it was 
made without the aid of violence or threats by the bishops. 
and monks whom the victor had left among that conquered 
people, whose obstinate attachment to idolatry no argu- 
ments nor exhortations could overcome. More forcible 
means were afterward used to draw them into the pale of 
the church, in the wars which Charlemagne carried on, in 
the years 775, 776, and 780, against that valiant people, 
whose love of liberty was excessive, and whose aversion to _ 
the restraints of sacerdotal authority was inexpressible.” 
During these wars, their attachment to the superstition of 
their ancestors was so warmly combated by the allurements 
of reward, by the terror oftpunishment, and by the impe- 
vious language of victory, that they suilered themselves tobe 
baptized, though, with inward reluctance, by the missiona- 
ries which the emperor sent among them for that purpose.’ 


h It will be"proper here to transcribe, from the epistles of the famous Alcuin, onee 
abbot of Canterbury, a remarkable passage, which will show us the reasons which con- 
tributed principally to give the Saxons an aversion to Christianity, and at the same time 
expose the absurd and preposterous manner of teaching used by the missionaries, whe 
were sent to convert them. This passage, in the civth episile, and in the 1647th page 
of his works, is as follows ; ‘¢ Sitanta instantia leve Christi jugum et onus ejus leve du- 
rissimo Saxonum populo predicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis pro parvis- 
simis quibuslibet culpis edictis necessitas exigebatur, forte baptismatis sacramenta non 
avhorrerent. Sint tandem aliquando Doctores fidet apostolicis eruditt exemplis ; sint pre- 
dicatores non predatores.” Here the reader may see a lively picture of the kind of apos- 
tles that flourished at this time ; apostles who were more zealous inexacting tithes, and 
extending their authority, than in propagating the sublime truths ard precepts of the 
gospel. And yet these very apostles are said to have wrought stupendous mi- 
xacles. 5, aia : : ‘ . 

i Aleuinus apud Wilhelmum Malmesbur. De gestis reguin Anglorwm, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 
93, inter Rerum Anglicar. Seriptores, Francofurti, a. d. 1601. editos. In this work: we 
find the following passage, which proves-what we have said with. respect to the un- 
-- worthy methods that were used in converting the Saxons; “ Antiqut Saxones et om+ 
nes Fresonum populi, instante Rege Carolo alios prewis ct alios minis solicitantes ad 
fidem Christi conversi suyt.” See also two passages in the Capitularia Regum Hrancor. 
tom. i. p. 246, and 252. «From the first of these passages we learn, that those of the 
Saxons who abandoned the pagan superstitions, were ‘‘restored to the liberty they 
had forfeited by the fate of arms, and freed from the obligation of paying tribute ;” and. 
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Thes - seditions, indeed, were soon after renewed, and 
fomented by Widekind and Albion, two of the most valiant 


among the Saxon chiefs, who attempted to abolish the 
_ Christian worship by the same violent methods which had 
contributed to'its establishment. But the courage and 
liberality of Charlemagne, alternately employed to suppress 
this new rebellion, engaged these chiefs to make .a public 
and solemn profession of Christianity inthe year'785, and 
to promise an adherence to that divine religion for the rest 
of their days." To prevent, however, the Saxons from 
renouncing a religion which they had embraced with reluc- 
tance, several bishops were appointed to reside among them, 
schools’also were erected, and monasteries founded, that 
the means of instruction might not be wanting. The same 
precautions were employed aniong thé Huns in Pannonia, 
to maintain in the profession of Christianity that fierce 
people, whom Charlemagne had converted to the faith, 
when, exhausted and dejected by various defeats, they 
were no longer able fo make head against his victorious 
arms, and choose rather to be. Christians than slaves. ~ 

_ vit, Succeeding generations, filled witha grateful sense 
“fphe judg. Of the famous exploits which Charlemagne had 
cattworm performed in the service of Christianity, canon- 
or ee ized his memory, and turned this bloody warrior 
Gmie  imto an emiment, saint. In the twelfth century 
magne.“ Frederic £. emperor of the Romans, ordered Pas- 
chal Il. whom he had raised to the pontificate, to enrol the 
name of this mighty conqueror ainong the tutelary saints of 
the church.” And indeed Charlemagne merited this honour, 
according to the opinions which prevailed at that period of 


in the second, we find the following severe law, that ‘‘every Saxon, who contemptuouslY 
yefused to receive the sacrament of baptism, and persisted in his adherence to paganism, 
was to be punished with death.” While such rewards and punishments were employed 
in the cause of religion, there was no oceasion for miracles to advance its progress, for 
' these motives were sufficient to draw all mankind to an hypocritical and external profes-' 
sion of the gospel; but it is easy to imagine what sort of Christians the Saxons must 
have been, who were dragooned ‘into the church in this abominable manner. Compare 
with the authors mentioned in this note, Launcius, De veteri more baptizandi Judwos et 
Infideles, cap. v. vi. p. 703, tom. ii. opp. pars ii. This author assures us that Adrian, the 
rst Roman pontiff’of that name, honoured with his approbation Charlemagne’s method 
of converting the Saxons. ; ’ 
k Eginartus, De vita. Caroli M. Adam Bremensis, lib. i. cap. viii. See also the writers 
- Of the history and exploits of Charlemagne, which are mentioned by Jo.’ Alb. Fabricius, 
in his Bibliotheca Letina Medii wvi, tom. 1. p. 950. eS he ict 
1 Vita S. Rudberti in Henric, Canisii Bectiontbus Antiquis, tom. iii. pars ii. p. 340. 
Pauli Debreceni Historia Ecclesiw Reformat. in Hungar et Transi!vania a Lampio edita, 
pars i. cap. ii. p. 10. : : 
" “m Vid. Henr. Canisii, Lecitones Antique, tom. ii, pars it p. 207. Walchit Dissert. de 
Cayolt Magiti Canoinizatione. ; 
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time ; for to have enriched the clergy with large and mag- 
nificent donations,” and, to have extended the be undaries 
of the church, no matter by. what methods, was then con- 
sidered as the highest merit, and as a sufficient pretension 
to the honour of sainiship. But in the esteem of those who 
judge of the nature and characters of sanctity by the deci- 
_ sions of the gospel upon that head, the sainted emperor will 
appear utterly unworthy of that ghostly dignity. For, not 
to enter into a particular detail of his vices, whose number 
counterbalanced that of his virtues, it is undeniably evident, 
that his ardent and ill-conducted zeal for the conversion of 
the Huns, Frieslanders, and Saxons, was more animated 
by the suggestions of ambition, than by a principle of true 
piety; and that his main view in these religious exploits 
_ was to subdue the converted nations under his dommion, 
and to tame them to his yoke, which they supported with 
impatience, and shook off by frequent revolts. _ It is more- 
over well known, that this boasted saint made no scruple 
of seeking the alliance of the infidel Saracens, that he 
might be more efiectually enabled to crush the Greeks, 
notwithstanding their professidn of the Christian religion.° 
_ vit. The many and stupendous miracles, which are said 
to have been wrought by the Christian missiona- ya or me me 
ries, who were sent to convert the barbarous na- Roes.ypien 
tions, have lost, in our times, the credit they ob- fyicyinkis 
tained in former ages. ‘The corrupt discipline that 
then prevailed, admitted of those fallacious stratagems 
which are very improperly called pious frauds: nor did the 
heralds of the gospel think it at. all unlawful to terrify or 
allure to the profession of Christianity, by fictitious prodi- 
gies, those obdurate hearts, which they could not subdue 
by reason and argument. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed that all those who acquired renown by their miracles, 
were chargeable with this fanatical species of artifice an 
fraud. For as, on the one hand, those ignorant and su- 
perstitious nations were disposed to look upon, as miracu- 
lous, every event which had an unusual aspect 5 so, on the 
other, the Christian doctors themselves were so uninstruct- 
ed and superficial, so little acquainted with the powers of 
nature and the relations and connexions of things in their 
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ordinary course, that uncommon events, however natural, 
were considered by them as miraculous interpositions of 
the Most High. ‘This will appear obvious to such as, void, 


of superstition and partiality, read the cts of the saints . 


who flourished in this and the followimg centuries. | _ 


CHAPTER. IL. - 


CONCERNING THE CALAMITOUS EVENTS THAT HAPPENED TO THE 
s CHURCH DURING THIS CENTURY. ; i 

4. ‘Fue eastern empire had now fallen from its former 

strength and grandeur, through the repeated 
The Saracens shocks of dreadful revolutions, and the consuming 
tersintheesss Hower of intestine calamities. _'The throne was 
now become the seat of terror, inquietude, and suspicion 5 
nor was any reign attended,with an uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. Inthis century three emperors were dethroned, load- 
ed with ignominy, and sent into banishment. Under Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Canstantine, surnamed Coprony- 
mus, arose that. fatal controversy about the woven of 
images, which proved a source of mnumerable calamities 
and troubles, and weakened almost incredibly the force of 
the.empire: ‘These troubles and dissensions left the Sara- 
cens at liberty to ravage the provinces of Asia and Africa, 
to oppress the Greeks in the most barbarous manner, and 
to extend their territories and dominion on all sides, as 
also to oppose every where the progress of Christianity, 
andin some places to extirpate it entirely. But the troubles 
gf the empire, and the calamities of the church, did not end 
here ; for, about the middle of this century, they were as- 
‘sailed by new enemies, still more fierce and inhuman than 
those whose usurpations they had hitherto suffered. These 
The incursion Were the Turks, a tribe of the Tartars, or at least 
of he Torts: their descendants, who, breaking forth from ‘the 
inaccessible wilds about mount Caucasus, overspread Col- 
chis, Iberia, and Albania, rushed from thence into Arme- 





nia, and after having subdued the Saracens, turned their 


_victorious arms against the Greeks, whom, in process of 
time, they reduced under their dominion.“ 


“ 
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it. In the year 714, the Saracens crossed the sea whic 
separates Spain from Africa, dispersed the army 
of Roderic, king of the Spanish Goths,” whose, re 
defeat was principally que to the treachery of ”™* 
their general Julian, and made themselves masters of the 
greatest part of the territories of this vanquished prince. 
About the same time the empire of the Visigoths, which 
had subsisted in Spain above three hundred years, was to- 
tally overturned by these fierce and savage invaders, who 
also took possession of all the maritime coasts of Gaul, 
from the Pyrenean mountains to the river Rhone, from 
whence they made frequent incursions, and ravaged the 
neighbouring countries with fire and sword. _. 
The rapid progress of these bold invaders was, indeed, 
‘checked by Charles Martel, who gained a signal victory 
over them in a bloody action near the city of Poitiers, a. p. 
732.1 But the vanquished spoilers soon recovered their 
strength and their ferocity, and returned with new vio- 
lence to their devastations. 'This engaged Charlemagne 
to lead a formidable army into Spain, with a design to de- 
liver that whole country from the oppressive yoke of the 
Saracens; but this grand enterprise, though it did not en- 
tirely miscarry, was not however attended with the signal 
success that was expected from it." The inroads of this 
warlike people were felt by many of the western provinces, 
beside those of France and Spain. Several parts of Italy 
suffered from their ineursions ; the island-of Sardinia was 
reduced under their yoke; and Sicily was ravaged and op- 
pressed by them in the most inhuman manner. Hence 
the Christian religion in Spain and Sardinia suffered mex 
pressibly under these violent usurpers. 
In Germany, and the-adjacent countries, the Christians 
were assailed by another sort of enemies; for all such as 
adhered to the pagan superstitions beheld them with the 
most inveterate hatred, and persecuted them with the most 
unrelenting violence and fury.’ , Hence, in several places, 
castles and fortresses were: erected to restrain the incur- 
sions of these barbarian zealots. 


‘ i 

p Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hispanicanwin, lib. vi. cap. &xi. _ Eusebe Renaudot, Historia 
Petriarch. Alexandrin. p. 253. Jo. de Ferreras, Hist. @ Espagne, tom. ii. p. 425. 

q Paulus Diaconus, De gestis Longobard. lib. vi. cap. xlvi. li. Jo, Mariana, Rerwm 
Hispan. lib. vii.cap. iii. | Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Abderamus. .Ferreras, Hist. 
@Espagne, tom. ii, p. 465. ; 

yr Henr. de Bunau, Tewtsche Keyser und Reichs Histoire, tom, ti. p. 392, Ferreras, 
Hist. PEspagne, tom. ii. p. 506. 

3 Servati Lupi vite Wigberti, p. 304, 
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TONCERNING THE STATE OF LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHY BURING THIS. - 
a CENTURY. : : ' 


1. ‘THERE were not wanting among the Greeks men of 
Thesiateof Genius and talents, who might have contributed to 
kere, | prevent the total decline of literature ;\ but their 
ws zeal was damped by the tumults and desolations 
that reigned in the empire; and while both church -and- 
state were menaced with approaching ruin, the learned 
were left destitute of that protection which gives both vi- 
gour and success to the culture of the arts and sciences. 
Hence few or none of the. Greeks were at all famous either 
for elegance of diction, true wit, copious erudition, or a 
zealous attachment to the study of philosophy, and the in- 


vestigation of truth. Frigid homilies; msipid narrations of 


the exploits of pretended saints, vain and subtile disputes 
about unessential and trivial subjects, vehement and bom- 
bastic declamations for or against the erection and worship 
of images, histories composed without method or judgment, 
such were the monuments of Grecian learning in this mi- 
serable age. 3 | er 
xt. It must, however, be observed, that'the Aristotelian 
The progress, Philosophy was taught every where in the public 
thian peso. SChools, and was propagated in all places with 
phy. considerable success. ‘The dectrine of Plato had 
lost allits credit m the schools, afterthe repeated sentences 
of condemnation that had been passed upon the opmions of 
Origen, and the troubles which the Nestorian and Kutychian _ 
controversies had excited in the church; so that Platonism 
now was almost confined to the solitary retreats of the mo- 
nastic orders. Of all the writers in this century, who con- 
tributed to the illustration and progress of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, the most eminent was John Damascenus, who 
composed a concise, plain, and comprehensive view of the 
doctrines of the stagirite, for the imstruction of the more 
ignorant, and ina manner adapted to common capacities: — 
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This little work excited numbers, both in Greece and Sy- 
_ via, to the study of that philosophy, whose proselytes in- 

creased daily. The Nestorians and Jacobites were also. 
extremely diligent in the study of Aristotle’s writings, from 
whence they armed themselves with sophisms and quibbles, 
which they employed against the Greeks in the controversy 
concerning the nature and person of Christ. 

ur. The literary history of the. Latins exhibits imume- 
rable instances of the grossest ignorance,* which 
will not however appear surprising to such as © \zhe, revival ot 
consider with attention the state of Europe in Gani.” 
this century. If we except some poor remains 
of learning which were yet to be found at Rome, and in 
certain cities of Italy,” the sciences seemed to have ;aban- 
doned the continent, and fixed their residence in Britain 
and Ireland.*. Those therefore of the Latin writers, who 
were distinguished by their learning and genius, were all, 
afew French and Italians excepted, either British or Scotch, 
such as Alcuin, Bede, Egbert, Clemens, Dungallus, Acca, 
and others. Charlemagne, whose political talents were 
embellished by a considerable degree of learning, and an 
ardent zeal for the culture of the sciences, endeavoured to 
dispel the profound ignorance that reigned in his domi- 
nions ; in which excellent undertaking he was animated 
and directed by the counsels of Alcuin. With this view he 
drew, first from Italy, and afterward from Britain and Ire- 
land, by his liberality, eminent men who had distinguished 
‘themselves in the various branches of literature; and ex- 
cited the several orders of the clergy and monks by vari- 
ous encouragements, and the nobility, and others of emi- 
nent rank, by his own example, to the pursuit of know- 
ledge in all its branches, human and divine. WEF 

iv. In the prosecution of this noble design, thé greatest 
part of the bishops erected, by the express order’ Ganedra 
of the emperor, cathedral schools, so called from 32° 2yony 
their lying contiguous to the principal church in “““s* 
each diocess, in which the youth which were set apart for 
the service of Christ, received a learned and religious edu- 
cation. “Those also of the abbots, who had any zeal for 
the cause of Christianity, opened schools in their monas- 


a Vid. Steph. Baluz. Observat. ad Reginonem Prumiensem, p. 540. 
b Lud. Ant. .Muratori Antiq. Italice medii evi, tom. iii. p. 811, 
e Jac, Usserius, Pref. ad Syllogen, Epistolarum Hibernicarum: 
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teries, in which the more learned of the fraternity instruct- 
ed such as were designed for th monastic state, or the 
sacerdotal order, in the LL anguage, and other branches. 
of learning suitable to their future destination. It was for- 
merly believed, that the university of Paris was erected by 
Charlemagne ; but this opinion is rejected by such as have 
studied with impartiality the history of this age ; though it 
is undeniably evident that this great prince had the honour 
of laying, in some measure, the foundation of that noble 
institution, and that the beginnings from which it arose 
were owing entirely to him.’ However this question be 
decided, it is undeniably certain, that the zeal of this em- 
peror, for the propagation and advancement of letters, was 
very great, and manifested its ardour by a considerable 
number of excellent establishments; nor among others 
must we pass with silence the famous palatine school, which 
he erected with a view to banish ignorance froin his court ; 
and in which the princes of the blood, and the children of 
the nobility, were educated by the most learned and illus- 
trious masters of the times.* 5 ie 
v. These excellent establishments were not, however, 
putnot a. attended with the desired success; nor was the 
tended wit” improvement of the youth, in learning and virtue, 
success; at all proportioned to the pains that were taken, 
andthe bounty that was bestowed to procure them a libe- 
ral education. This indeed will not appear surprising, 
_. when we consider that the most learned and renowned 
‘masters of these times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their system of erudition and philosophy 
“was nothing more than a lean and ghastly skeleton, equally 
unfit for ornament and use.. The whole circle of the sci- 
ences was composed of what they called, the seven liberal 
arts, viz! grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy ;' the three former of which they dis- 
tinguished by the title of tr¢vtwm,%and the four latter by that 
of quadrivium. Nothing can be conceived more wretched- 
ly barbarous than the manner in which these sciences were 











l 


' @ The reasons that have been used_ to prove Charlemagne the founder of the univer- 
sity of Paris, are acctrately collected in Du Boulay, Historia Academia Paris. tom. i. p. 
91, . But they have been refuted by the following learned men in a victorious manner, 
viz. Mabillon, Jct. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. tom. v. Pref. § 181, 182, Launoy, Claud. Joly, 
De Scholis. - ‘ “ 

e Boulay, Historia Academic Paris. tom. i. p. 281. Mabillon; 1. ec. § 179. 

{ Herm. Conringii A@ntiquitat. Academica,’ Diss. iii. p. 80. Jac. Tomasii Programmata, 
p. 368. Observation. Haienstun, tom. yi. Observ. xiv. p. 118; ° ) 
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taught, as we may easily perceive from Alcuin’s treatise 
concerning them ;° and the dissertations of St. Augustin on 
the same subject, which were in the highest repute at this 
time. In the greatest part of the schools, the public 
teachers ventured no farther than the trivium, and con- 
fined their instructions to grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; 
they, however, who, after passing the triviwm and aiso the 
quadrivium, were desirous of rising yet higher in their lite- 
rary pursuits, were exhorted to apply themselves to the 
study of Cassiodore and Boethius, as if the progfess of 
human knowledge was bounded by the discoveries.of those 
two learned writers. 


e ; ; a 
CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING THE DOCTORS AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS 
- FORM OF GOVERNMENT DURING THIS CENTURY. 


1. That corruption of manners which dishonoured the 
clergy in the former century, increased, instead phe vices of 
of diminishing, in this, and discovered itself. un- %° “"® 
der the most odious characters, both in the eastern and 
western provinces. In the east there arose the most 
violent dissensions and quarrels‘among the bishops and 
doctors of the church, who, forgetting the duties of their 


stations, and the cause of Christ in which they were en-' 


gaged, threw the state into combustion by their outward 


clamours, and their scandalous divisions, and even went 
so far as to imbrue their hands in the blood of their bre- - 
thren who differed from them in opinion. In the western. 


world, Christianity was not less disgraced by the lives and 
actions of those who pretended to be the luminaries of the 
church, and who ought to have been so in reality, by ex- 
hibiting examples of piety and virtue to their flock. The 
clergy abandoned themselves to their passions without 
moderation or restraint ; they were distinguished by their 
luxury, their gluttony, and their lust; they gave themselves 
up to dissipations of various kinds, to the pleasures of 
hunting, and what was still more remote from their sacred 


 Alcuini Opera, pars ii., p. 1245, edit. Quercetani, It is, however, to be ones rat 
that the treatise of Alcuin here referred to, is not only imperfect, butis almost entirely 
transcribed from Cassiodore. 
VOL, f. 62 
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character, to military studies’ and enterprises. ‘They had 
also so far extinguished every principle of fear and shame, 
that they became incorrigible ; nor could the various laws. 
enacted against their vices by Carloman, Pepin, and 
Charlemagne, at all contribute to set bounds to their li- 
centiousness, or to bring about their reformation.’ _ 
u. It isindeed amazing, that notwithstanding the shock- 
ing nature of such vices, especially in a set of men 
fae nana, whose profession obliged them to display tothe 


tion in which 


voekein World the attracting lustre of virtuous example ; 


were held in 


whewes- and notwithstanding the perpetual troubles and 
complaints which these vices occasioned ; the clergy were 
still held, corrupt as they were, in the highest veneration, 
and were honoured, as a sort of deities by the submissive 
multitude. ‘This veneration for the bishops and clergy, 
and the influence and authority it gave them over the peo- 
ple, were indeed carried much higher in the west than in 
the eastern provinces ; and the reasons of this difference 
will appear manifest to such as consider the customs and 
manners that prevailed among the barbarous nations, 
which were, at this time, masters of Europe, before their 
conversion to Christianity. All these nations, during 
their continuance under the darkness of paganism, were 
absolutely enslaved to their priests, without whose counsel 
and authority they transacted nothing of the least import- 
ance either in civil or military affairs." Upon their con- 


h Steph. Baluzius, ad Reginon. Prumiensem, p. 563. | Wilkins, Coneilia Magna Bri- 
tannia, tom. i. p. 90. | ‘ ‘ ; 

i Steph. Balu. Capitular. regum: Francor. tom. i. p. 189, 208, 275, 493, &e. 

k Julius Cesar, De bello Gallico, lib. y.,cap. 13. ‘‘ Drnides magno sunt apud eos 
honore ; nam fere de omnibus controversiis, publicis privatisque, constituent ; et, si 
quod est admissum facinus, sicedus facta, si de hereditate si de finibus controversia 
est, iidem decernunt, premia, poenasque constituunt ; si qui aut publicus eorum de- 
creto non steterit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Druides a*bello abesse consueverunt, neque 
tributa una cum reliquis pendunt ; militie vacationem, omniumque rerum habent im- 
munitatem. Tantis excitati premiis, et sua sponte multi in disciplinam conveniunt, et 
a parentibus propinquisque mittuntur.” Tacitus, De mor. Germanorwm, cap. 7, p. 384, 
edit. Gronoy. expresses also the power and authority of the priests or Druids in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ Neqhe enim animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, 
nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in poenam, nec ducis jussu, sed velut Deo impe- 
rante.” And again, cap. ii. ““Silentium per sacerdotes, quibus et tum cotrcendi jus est, 
imperatur.” Helmoldus, Chron. Sclavorum, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. 90, expresses himself 
to the same purpose, ‘‘ Major Flaminis, quam Regis, apud ipsos veneratio est.” And 
again, lib. ii. cap. xii. p. 235. ‘‘ Rex apud eos modice wxstimationis est comparatione: 
Flaminis. Ille enim responsa perquirit. Rex et populus ad illius nutum pendent.” -This 
ancient custom of honouring their priests,-and submitting in all things to their decisions, 
was still preserved by the Germans,-and the other European nations, after their conver- - 
sion to Christianity ; and this furnishes. satisfactory answer to that question, viz. how 
it_came to pass that the Christian priesthood obtained in the west. that enormous degree 
of authority, which is so contrary to'the positive precepts of Christ, and fhe nature and 
genius of his Divine religion. ‘ og 
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‘version to Christianity, they therefore thought proper to 


transfer to the ministers of their new religion, the rights 
and privileges of their former priests; and the Christian 
bishops, in their turn, were not only ready to accept the 
offer, but used all their diligence and dexterity to secure 
and assert to themselves and their successors, the domi- 
nion and authority which the ministers of paganism had 
usurped over an ignorant and brutish people. 

11. The honours and privileges, which the western na- 
tions had voluntarily conferred upon the bishops, tne ricnes in- 
and other doctors of the church, were now aug- {eiintees 
mented with new and immense accessions of opu- ™!"Ple¢- 
lence and authority. The endowments of the church and 
monasteries, and the revenues of the bishops, were hitherto 
considerable; but in this century a new and ingenious 
method was found out of acquiring much greater riches to 
the. church, and of increasing its wealth through succeed- 
ing ages. An opinion prevailed universally at this time, 
though its authors are not known, that the punishment 
which the righteous Judge of the world has reserved for 
the transgressions of the wicked, was to be prevented and 
annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the saints, to the 


‘churches, and clergy. In consequence of this notion, the 


great and opulent, who were, generally speaking, the most 
remarkable for their flagitious and abominable lives, offer- 
ed, out of the abundance which they had received by in- 
heritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations to depart- 
ed saints, their ministers upon earth, and the keepers of 
the temples that were erected in their honour, in order to 


avoid the sufferings and penalties annexed by the priests . 


to transgression in this life,’ and to escape the misery de- 
nounced against the wicked in afuture state, This new 
and commodious method of making atonement for iniqui- 
ty, was the principal source of those immense treasures 
which from this period began to flow in upon the clergy, 
the churches, and monasteries, and continued to enrich 
them through succeeding ages down to the present time.” 


alties here mentioned were rigorous fasts, bodily pains and mortifi- 
cations, long and frequent prayers, pilgrimages to the tombs of saints and martyrs, and 
such like austerities. These were the penalties which the priests imposed upon such as 
had confessed their crimes; and as they were singularly grievous to those who had led 
voluptuous lives,and were desirous of continuing in the same course of licentious pleasure, 
effeminacy, and ease ; the richer sort of transgressors embraced eagerly this new per iba 
of expiation, and willingly gave a part of their substance to avoid such severe and ri- 


gorous penalties. Mein ( ; 
em Hiscé: by a known form of spéech, they who offered donations fo the church or 
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iv. But here it is highly worthy of observation, that 
the donations which princes and persons of the 
They wee” first rank presented, in order to make expiation 
principe. for their sins, and to satisfy the justice of God, 
anes and the demands of the clergy, did not only con- 
sist in those private possessions, which every citizen may 
enjoy, and with which the churches and convents were 
already abundantly enriched; no, these donations were 
carried to a much more extravagant length, and the church 
was endowed with several of those public grants, which 
are peculiar to princes and sovereign states, and which are 
commonly called regalia, or royal domains. Emperors, 
kings, and princes, signalized their superstitious venera- 
tion for the clergy, by investing bishops, churches, and 
monasteries, in-the possession of whole provinces, cities, 
castles, and fortresses, with all the rights and prerogatives 
of sovereignty that were annexed to them under the do- 
minion of their former masters. Hence it came to pass 
that they, who, by their holy profession, were appointed 
to pecan to the world the vanity of human grandeur, 
an 
and their examples, a noble contempt of sublunary things, 


to inspire into the minds of men, by their instructions — 


became themselves scandalous spectacles of worldly pomp, . 


ambition, and splendour ; were created dukes, counts, and 
marquises, judges, legislators, and sovereigns ; and not 
only gave laws to nations, but also, upon many occasions, 
gave battle to their enemies at the head of numerous ar-. 
mies of their own raising. It is here that we are to look 


for the source of those dreadful tumults and calamities - 
that spread desolation through Europe in after times, par-_ 


ticularly of those bloody wars concerning investitures, and 
those obstinate contentions and disputes about the regalia. 

v. The excessive donations that were made to the cler- 
The causes o¢ ZY, and that extravagant liberality that augment- 
inerany to -€d daily the treasures of the European churches, 
the ergy: to which these donations and this liberality were 
totally confined, began in this century; nor do we find 
any examples of the like munificence in preceding times. 
From hence we may conclude that these donations were. 


owing to customs peculiar to the Kuropean nations, and 


clergy were said to do this for the redemption. of their souls ; and the gifts themselves were 


generally called the price of transgression. See Lud. Ant. Muratori Diss: de Redemptione 
Pecatorum, in his Antiquitatus Italiew medii evi, tom. vip. 7121 ited 
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to the maxims of policy that were established among those 
warlike people. ‘The kings of ‘these nations, who were 
employed either in usurpation or self-defence, endeavour- 
ed, by all means, to attach warmly to their interests those 
whom they considered as their friends and clients ; and, | 
for this purpose, they distributed among them extensive 
territories, cities, and fortresses, with the various rights 


and privileges belonging to them, reserving to themselves 


no more than the supreme dominion, and also the military 
service of their powerful vassals. This then being the 
method of governing customary in Europe; it was esteem- 
ed by princes a high instance of political prudence tordis- 
tribute among the bishops, and other Christian doctors, 
the same sort of donations that they had formerly made 
to their generals and clients ; for it is not to be believed, 
that superstition alone was always the principle that drew 
forth their liberality. They expected more fidelity and 
loyalty from a set of men, who were bound by the obli- 
gations of religion, and consecrated to the service of God, 
than from a body of nobility, composed of fierce and im- 
petuous warriors, and accustomed to little else than blood- 
shed and rapine. And they hoped also to check the sedi- 


tious and turbulent spirits of their vassals, and maintain 


them in their obedience, by the influence and authority of 

the bishops, whose commands were highly respected, and 

whose spiritual thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ig- . 
norance, struck terror into the boldest and most resolute 

hearts." : ae 


n The account here given of the rise of the clergy to such enormous degrees of opu- 
fence, and authority, is corroborated by the following remarkable passage of William of 
Malmesbury; lib. v. De rebus gestis regum Angle, “Carolus Magnus, pro contundenda. 
gentium illarum ferocia, omnes pene terras ecclesiis contulerat, consiliosissime perpen- 
dens, nolle sacri ordinis homines, tam facile quam .Laicos, fidelitatem Domini rejicere ; 
preterea si Laici rebellarent, illos posse excommunicationis.auctoritate et potentiz seve- 
ritate compescere.” This is, doubtless, the true reason why Charlemagne, who was far 
from being a superstitious prince, or a slave to the clergy, augmented so vastly the juris- 
diction of the Roman pontiff in Germany, Italy, and the other countries, where he had 
‘extended hie conquests, and accumulated upon the bishops such ample possessions. He 
expected more loyalty and submission from the clergy than from the laity; and he aug- 
mented the riches and authority of the former, in order to secure his throne against the 
assaults of the latter.. As the bishops were universally held in the highest veneration, 
he made use of their influence in checking the rebellious spirit of his dukes, counts, and 
knights, who were frequently very troublesome. Charlemagne, for instance, had much 
to fear from the dukes of Benevento, Spoleto, and Capua, when the government:of the 
Lombards was overturned ; he therefore made over a considerable part of Italy to the 
Roman pontiff, whose ghostly authority, opulence, and threatenings, were so proper to 
restrain those powerful and vindictive princes. from seditious insurrections, or to quell 
such tumults as they might venture to excite. Nor was Charlemagne the only prince 
who bonoured the clergy from such political views: the other kings and princes of Eu- 
«ope acted much in the same manner, and from the same principles, as will appear evi- 
dent to all who consider, with attention, the forms of governmrent, and tte methods of 
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vi. This prodigious. accession to the opulence and au- 

| thority of the clergy in the west began at their 
tate ° head, the Roman pontiff, and spread gradually 
vont.“ from thence among the inferior bishops, andalso- 
among the sacerdotal and monastic orders. ‘The barba- 
rous nations, who received the gospel, looked upon the 
bishop of Rome as the successor of their chief druid, or 
high priest. And as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, 
under the darkness of paganism, a boundless authority, 
and. had been treated with a degree of veneration, that, 
through its servileexcess, degenerated into terror ; so the 
barbarous nations, upon their conversion .to Christianity, 
thought proper to confer upon the chief of the bishops the 
same honours and the same authority that had_formerly- 
been vested in their archdruid.? ‘The Roman pontiff re- 
ceived, with something more thana mere ghostly delight, 
these august privileges ; and lest, upon any change of af- 
fairs, attempts might be made to deprive him of them, he 
strengthened his title to these extraordinary honours, by a 


variety of passages drawn from ancient history, and, what _ 


was still more astonishing, by arguments of a religious na- 
ture. ‘This conduct of a superstitious people swelled the 
arrogance of the Roman druid to an enormous size; and 


gave to the see of Rome that high pre-eminence, and that 


despotic authority, in civil and political matters, that were 
unknown to former ages. Hence, among other unhappy 
circumstances, arose that most monstrous and most perni- 
cious opinion, that such persons as were excluded fromthe 
communion of the church by the pontiff himself, or any 
of the bishops, forfeited thereby, not only their civil rights 
and advantages as citizens, but even the common claims 
and privileges of humanity. ‘This horrid opinion, which 
was a fatal source of wars, massacres, and rebellions with- 
out number, and which contributed more than any thing 
else to augment and confirm the papal authority, was, un- 


governing, that took place in this’century. So that the excessive augmentation of sacer- 


dotal opulence and authority, which many look upon as the work of superstition alone, _ 


was, in many instances, an effect of political prudence. We shall consider, presently, 
the terrors of exconmunication, which William of Malmesbury touches but cursorily in 
the latter words of the paséage above quoted. ee 

o Cesar speaks thus of the chief or archdruid: ‘‘ His omnibus druidibus preest unus, 
qui: Summan inter eos, Celtas, habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si quis ex reliquis 
excellit dignitate, succedit. At si sunt plures pares, suffragio Druidum adlegitur ; non- 
nunquam a de principatu armis contendunt.” Vide Jul. Cesar, De betlo Gallico, lit. 
vi. cap. xit. : 
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happily for Europe, borrowed by Christians, or rather by 
the clergy, from the pagan superstitions.” } 

_vu. We see in the annals of the French nation the fol- 
lowing remarkable and shocking instance of the ge romm 
enormous power that was at this time vested inthe pem'™,, 2 
Roman pontiff. Pepin, who was mayor of the pa- ‘iten,ie bs 
lace to. Childeric ILL. and who, in the exercise of Swe tte 
that high office, was possessed, in reality,of the. “2: 
royal power and authority, not contented with this, aspired 

to the titles and honours of majesty, and formed the design 
of dethroning his sovereign. For this purpose, the states 
of the realm were assembled by Pepin, a. p. 751; and 
though they were devoted to the interests of this ambitious 
usurper, they gave it as their opinion that the bishop of 
Rome was previously to be consulted whether the execu- 
tion of such a project was lawful or not. In consequence 
of this, ambassadors. were sent by Pepin to Zachary, the 
reigning pontiff, with the following question; ‘‘ Whether 
the divine law did not permit a valiant and warlike people to 
dethrone a pusillanimous and indolent monarch, who was 
incapable of discharging any of the functions of royalty, 
and to substitute in his place one more worthy to rule, and 
who had already rendered most important services to the 

p Though excommunication, from the time of Constantine the Great, was, in every 
part of the Christian world, attended with many disagreeable effects, yet its highest ter- 
rors were confined to Kurope, where its aspect was truly formidable and hideous. It 
acquired also, in the eighth century, new accessions of terror; so that, from that period, 
the excommunication practised in Europe differed entirely from that which was in use in 
other parts of Christendom. Excommunicated persons were indeed considered, in all 
places, as objects of aversion both to God and men; but they were not, on this account, 
robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the rights of humanity ; much less were those. 
kings and princes, whom an insolent bishop had thought proper to exclude from the 
communion of the church, supposed to forfeit, on that account, their crowns or their 
iérritories. But from this century it was quite otherwise in Europe ; excommunication 
received that infernal power which dissolved all connexions; s0 that those whom the 
bishops, or their chief, excluded from church communion, were degraded to a level. 
with the beasts. Under this horrid sentence, the king, the ruler, the husband, the fa- 
ther, nay, even the man, forfeited all their rights, all their advantages, the. claims of na- 
ture, and the privileges of society. What then was the origin of this unnatural power 
which excommunication acquired? It was briefly as follows: upon the conversion of 
the barbarous nations to Christianity, these new and ignorant proselytes confounded the 
excommunication in use among Christians, with that. which had been practised in the 
times of paganism by the priests of the gods, and considered them as of the same nature 
and effect.. The Roman pontiffs, on the other hand, were too artful not to countenance 
and encourage this error; and therefore employed all sorts of means to gain credit 
to an opinion’so proper to gratify their ambition, and to aggrandize, in general, the 
episcopal order. That this is the true origin of the extensive and horrid influence of the 
European and papal excommunication, will appear evident ‘to such as cast an eye upon 
the following passage of Cesar, De bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. ‘Si quis aut privatus 
aut publicus Druidum decreto non steterit; sacrificiis interdicunt. Hac pena est apud 
eos gravissima. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero impiorum et sceleratorum ha~ 

‘ Uentur, iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex conta~ 
gione incommodi aceipiant ; neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullns com- 
munivatur.” 
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state?” The situation of Zachary, who stood much in need 
of the succours of Pepin against the Greeks and Lombards, 
rendered his answer such as the usurper desired. And 
when this favourable decision. of the Roman oracle was’ 
published in France, the unhappy Childeric was stripped of 
royalty without the least opposition; and Pepin, without 
the smallest resistance from any quarter, stepped into the 
throne of his master and his sovereign. Let the abettors 
of the papal authority see how they. can justify in Christ’s 
pretended vicegerent upon earth, a decision which is so 
glaringly repugnant to the laws and precepts of the divine 
Saviour.’ This decision was solemnly confirmed by Ste- 
phen IT. the successor of Zachary, who undertook a jour- 
ney into France, in the year 754, in order to solicit assist- 
ance against the Lombards, and who, at the same time dis- 
solved the obligation of the oath of fidelity and allegiance 
which Pepin had sworn to Childeric; and violated by his 
usurpation, in the year 751. And to render his title to the 
crown as sacred as possible, Stephen anointed and crown- 
ed him, with his wife and two sons, for the second time.’ __ 
vit. This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved an 
The advan abundant source of opulence and credit to the 
wo we see ot Church, and to its aspiring ministers. When that 
gre auwen- part of Italy, which was as yet subject to the 
oe Grecian empire, was involved in confusion and 
vrancee, trouble, by the seditions and tumults which arose 
from the imperial edicts’ against the erection and wor-. 





q See Le Cointe Annal. Francie. Eccles. Mezeray, Daniel, and the other Gallic and 
German historians, concerning this important event; but particularly Bossuet Defens.. de- 
clarationis Clert Gallicani, pars i. p. 225. Petr. Rival. Dissertationis Histor. et Critiques sux 
divers sujets, Diss. ii. p.’70. Diss, lil. p. 156. Lond. 1726, in 8vo. Henr, de Bunau, Historia 
Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p, 488. This remarkable event is not indeed related in the’ 
same manner by all historians, and it is generally represented under the falsest colours 
by those who, from a spirit of blind zeal and excessive adulation, seize every, o¢casion 
of exalting the dignity and authority of the bishops of Rome. Such writers assert that 
it was by Zachary’s authority as pontiff, and not in consequence of his opinion as a ca- 
sult or divine, that the crown was taken'from the head of Childeric, and placed upon 
that of Pepin. But this the French absolutely and justly deny. Had it, however, been 
so, the crime of the pontiff would have been much greater than it was in reality. 

#3 r Pepin had been anointed, by the legate Boniface at Soissons, soon after his 
election; but thinking that ceremony performed by the pope, would recommend him 
more to the respect of his subjects, he desired that it should be performed, anew by Ste- 
phen. Pepin is the first French monarch who received this unction as a ceremony of 
coronation, st least according to the reports of the most credible historians. His pre- 


__ gdecessors were proclaimed by being lifted up on a shield, and the holy phial of Clovis is 


now universally regarded as fabulous. The custom of anointing kings at/their corona- 
tion was, however, more ancient than the time of Pepin, and was observed long before | 
that period both in Seotland ahd Spain... See Edmund Martene, De ntiq. Eccles, Ritib. 
tom. iii..cap, x. As also Bunau, Historia Imperii Germanict, tom. ii. p. 301, 366. 

st_3> s The author has here in view the edicts of Leo Isauricus and Constantine Co- 
pronymus. The former published, in the year 726, a famous edict against the worship 
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ship of images ; the kings of the Lombards employed the 
united influence of their arms and negotiations in order to 
terminate these contests. Their success indeed was only 
advantageous to themselves; for they managed matters so 
as to become, by degrees, masters of the Grecian provinces 
in Italy, which were subject to the exarch, who resided at 
Ravenna. Nay, one of these monarchs, named Aistulphus, 
carried his views still further. Elated with these new ac- 
cessions to his dominions, he meditated the conquest of 
Rome and its territory, and formed the ambitious project 
of reducing all Italy under the yoke of the Lombards. The 
terrified pontiff, Stephen II. addresses himself to his pow- 
erful patron and protector Pepin, represents to him his de- 
plorable condition, and implores his assistance. The French 
monarch embarks with zeal in the cause of the suppliant. 
pontiff; crosses the Alps, a. p. 754, with a numerous ar- 
my; and having defeated Aistulphus, obliged him, by a 
solemn treaty, to deliver up to the see of Rome 

the exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all (fpdra' 
the cities, castles, and territories, which he had %* ** 

seized in the Roman dukedom. It was not, however, 
jong before the Lombard prince violated, without remorse, 
an engagement. which he had entered into with reluc- 
tance. In the year 755, he laid siege to Rome for the 
second time, but was again obliged to sue for peace by the 
victorious arms of Pepin, who returned into Italy, and 
forcing the Lombard to execute the treaty he had so auda- 
ciously violated, made a new grant of the exarchate,' and 


of images, which occasioned many contests.and much disturbance both in church and 
state; and the latter assembled at Constantinople, in the year 754, a council of three 
hundred and thirty-eight bishops, who unanimously condemned, not only the worship, 
put also the wse of images. ie 

t See Car. Sigonius, De Regno Italie, lib. iii. p. 202, tom. H. opp. Bunau, Historia _ 
Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301, 866. Muratori nnali' d Italie, tom. iv. p. 310, 
The real limits of the exarchate, granted by Pepin to the Roman pontiff, have been 
much controverted among the léarned, and have particularly in our times, employed the 
vesearches of several eminent writers. The bishops of Rome extend the limits of this 
exarchate as far as they can with any appearance of decency or probability ; while their 
adversaries are as zealous in contracting this famous grant within narrower bounds. 
See Lud. Ant. Murator. Droits de ? Empire sur? Etai Ecclesiustique, cap. i. ii. As also 
his Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi, tom. i. p. 64, 68, 986, 987. The same author treats the 
matter with more circumspection, tom. v. p. 790.. This controversy can only be termi- 
nated with facility by an inspection of Pepin’s grant of the territory in question. Fon~ 
tanini, in his first defence of the temporal jurisdiction of lhe see of Rome over the etty of 
Comachio, written in Italian, intimates, that this grant is still in being, and even makes 
use of’ some phrases that are contained in it, see the pages 242 and 346 of that work. 
This however will scarcely bé believed. Were it indeed true that such a deed is yet In 
being, its being published to the’world would be, undoubtedly, unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions and interests of the church of Rome. It is at least certajn, that the recent 
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of Pentapolis to the Roman pontiff and kis successors in 
the apostolic see of St. Peter. And thus was the bishop 
of Rome raised to the rank of a temporal prince. 
ix. After the death of Pepin, a new attack was made 
upon the patrimony of St. Peter, by Dideric, king 
man Of the Lombards, who invaded the territories that 
ons" Had been granted by the French monarch to the 
see of Rome. In this extremity, Adrian I. who 
was pontiff at that time, fled for succour to Charles, the son 
of Pepin, who, on account of his heroic exploits, was after- 
ward distinguished by the name of Charlemagne. ‘This 
prince, whosg enterprising genius. led him to seize with 
avidity every opportunity of extending his conquests, and 
whose veneration for the Roman.see was. carried very far, 
_as.much from the dictates of policy as superstition, adopt- 
ed immediately the cause of the trembling pontiff He 
passed the Alps with a formidable army,.a. D. 774, over- 
turned the empire of the Lombards in Italy, which had 
subsisted above, two hundred years, sent their exiled mo- 
narch into France, and proclaimed himself king of the 
Lombards. These conquests offered to Charlemagne an 
oceasion of visiting Rome, where he not only confirmed 
the grants which had been made by his father to that see, 
but.added to them new donations, and made to the Roman 
pontifis a cession of several cities and’ provinces in Italy, 
‘which had not been contained in, Pepin’s grant. . What 
those cities and provinces were, is a question difficult to be 
resolved at this period of time, as it is perplexed with much 
obscurity frem the want of authentic records, by which 
aldne it can be decided with certainty." 


dispute between the emperor Joseph and the Roman pontiff, concerning the city of Co- 
machio, the partisans of the laticr, though frequently called upon by those of the em- 
peror to produce this grant, refused constantly to eomply with this demand. On the 
other hand it must be confesved, that Blonchinus, in his Proiegom. ad Anastasiuin de vitis 
pontif. Rom. p. 55, has given us, irom a Farnesian manuscript, & specimen of this grant, 
which seems to carry the marks of remote antiquity. Be thatas it-may, a multitude of 
witnesses unite in assuring us, that the remorse of a wounded corscience was the source 
of Pepin’s liberality, and that his grant to the Roman pontiff was the superstiticus remedy 
by which he hoped to expiate his .evormities, and particularly his horrid perfidy, to. his 
master Childeric. ‘ ; 

u See Car. Sigonius, De regno Italic, lib. iii, p. 223, ‘tom. ii. opp... Bunau. Historia 
Jmperii. Germanici, tom. ii. p. 368. Petr. de Marca, De concordia sacerdotii et imperit, © 
lib. i cap. xii. p. 67. Lud. Anton. Muratori Droits de? Empire sur ? Etat Ecclesiastique, 
cap. ii p. 147. Conriginus, De Imperio Roman. German. cap. vi, The extent of Chay- 
lemagne’s grant to the see of Rome is as much disputed as that of Pepin’s, between 
the partisans of the pope, and those of the emperors. They who plead the cause of the 
Romansee, maintain that Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory,of Sabino, the dutchy 
of Spoleto, and several other places were solemnly granted by Charlemagne to St. 
Peter and his successors.’ They, on the other hand, who assert the rights of the 
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x. By this act of liberality, which seems to carry in it 
the contradictory characters of policy and impru- gy. motives 
dence, Charlemagne opened for himself a passage {nents 
to the empire of the west, and to the supreme do-' “+ 
minion over the city of Rome and its territory, upon which 
the western empire seemed then to depend.” He. had no 
doubt been meditating for a considerable time this arduous 
project, which his father Pepin had probably formed be- 
fore him, but the circumstances of the times obliged him 
to wait for a favourable occasion of putting it in execution. 
This was offered him in the year 800; when the affairs of the 
Greeks were reduced to the utmost extremity after the 
death of Leo Lil. and the barbarous murder of his son 
Constantine, and while the impious Irene held the reins of 
empire. This favourable opportunity was seized with 
avidity by Chafles, who set out for Rome, where he was 
received with the utmost demonstrations of zeal by the 
sovereign pontiff,‘ who had entered into his views, and 
persuaded the people, elated at this time with high notions 
of their independency and elective power, to unite their 


emperor, diminish as far as they can the munificénce of Charles, and confine this new 
grant within narrow limits. The reader may cousuit upon this subject the authors of 
the present age, who-have published their opinions concerning the pretensions of the em- 
perors and the popes to the cities of Commactis and Fiorence, and the dutehies of Parma 
and Placentia; but above all, the learned ‘Yerret’s excellent treatise, entitled, Dissertatio 
Chorographica de Italia medit evi, {. 33, - She spivit of party seems in this controversy, as 
in many others, te have blinded the disputants on both sides of the question ; and this, 
together with the difficulty of avoiding mistakes upon a point involved in such deep ob- 

scurity, has in many cases rendered the truth invisible to both the contending parties. . 

- With respect to the motives: that induced Charleniagne to make this grant, they are 
much less doubtful than the extent.of the grant itself. - Adrian afirms, sthat the mo- 
narch’s view was to atone for his sins by this act of liberality to the church, as we see in 
a letter from that pontiff to Charlemagne, which is published in Muratori’s Scriptores re- 
pum Italicar. tom, iii. pars. ii. p. 265, and of which the following passage is remarkable ; 
““Venientes ad nos de Capua, quam beato Petro apostolorum principi pro mercede anime 
vestre atque sempiterna memoria cum ceteris civitatibus obtulistis.” It is not indeed 
unlikely, that Charlemagne, who affected that kind of piety which Was the characteristic 
of this barbarous age, mentioned this superstitious motive-in the act.of cession, by which 
he confirmed his donation to the church ; but such as are acquainted with the character 
of this prince, and the history of this-period, will be cautious in attributing his generosity 
to this religious principle alone. ‘His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an ambitious 
kind ; he was obstinately bent upon adding the western empire to his dominions, and the 
success of this’grand project depended much.on the consent and assistance of the Roe 
man pontiff, whose approbation, in those times, was sufficient to sanctify the most inis 
quitous projects ; so that Charlemagne lavished gifts upon the bishops of Rome, that, by 
their assistance, he might assume, with a certain air of decency, the empire of the west, 
and confirm his new.dominion in Italy. This policy we have taken notice of already, and 
it must appear manifest to all who wWew things with the smallest degree of impartiality 
and attention. ; : : 

'.w Charles in reality was already emperor of the west, that is, the most powerful of 
the European monarchs. He wanted therefore nothing more than the title of emperor; 
and the supreme dominion in Rome and.its territory, both of which he obtained by the 
assistance of Leo'IIT. rat 
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suffrages in favour of this prince, and to proclaim him em- 
peror of the west” vist . 
x1. Charles, upon his elevation to the empire of the west 
Thenwwre ad the government of Rome, seems to have re- 
adfom°F served to himself only the supreme dominion, and 
Pies the unalienable rights of majesty, and to have 
granted to the church of Rome a subordinate ju- 
risdiction over that great city, and its annexed territory.’ 
This grant was undoubtedly suggested to him by the am- 
bitious pontiff as a matter of sacred and indispensable ob- 
ligation, and many fictitious deeds were probably produced 
to make out the pretensions, and justify the claims of the 
church to this high degree of temporal authority and civil 
jurisdiction. In order to reconcile the new emperor to 
this grant, it was no doubt alleged, that Constantine the 
Great, his renowned predecessor, when he removed the 
seat ofthe empire to Constantinople, delivered up Rome, 


y See the historians who have transmitied to us accounts of this century, and more 
especially Bunau, Historia Imperii Roman. German. tom. ii. p. 537. The partisans of the 
Roman pontiffs generally maintain, that Leo IH. by a divine-right, vested in him as bi- 
shop of Rome, transported the western empire from the.Greeks to the Franks, and con- 
ferred it upon Charlemagne, the monarch of the latter. From hence they conclude, that 
the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of Christ, is the supreme lord of the whole earth, and, 
in aparticular manner, of the Romanempire. The temerity of these pretensions, and 
the absurdity of this reasoning, are exposed with much learning and judgment: by the 
celebrated Fred. Spanheim, De ficta translatione imperit in Carolum M. per Leonem Tk. 
tom.;ii. opp. p. 557. : 

z That Charlemagne, in effect, preserved entire his supreme authority over the city of .. 
Rome and its adjacent territory, gave law to the citizens by judges of his own appoint- 
-ment, punished malefactors, enjoyed the prerogatives, and exercised all the functions of 
royalty, has been demonstrated by several of the learned in the most ample and satisfac- 
tory manner, and confirmed by the most unexceptionable and authentic testimonies. To 
be convinced of this, it will be sufficient to consult Muratori’s Drotts dev? Empire sux 
PEtat Ecclesiastique, chap. vi. p. 77... And indeed they must have a strange power of re- 
sisting the clearest evidenee, who are absurd enough to assert, as does Fontanini, in his 
treatise fentitled Dominio della S. Sede sopra Comachio, Diss. i. c. 95, 96, that Charles 
sustained at Rome the character of the advocate of the Roman church, and not that of its 
sovereign or .its lord, the dominion of the pontiffs being unlimited and {universal On 
the other hand, we must acknowledge ingenuously that the power of the pontiff, 
both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, was very great, and that, in several 
eases, he seemed to act with princely authority. But the extent and,the foundations of 
that authority are matters hid in the deepest obscurity, and have thereby given occasion 
to endless disputes. Muratori maintains, in his work above cited, p. 102, that the bishop 
of Rome discharged the function of exarch, or vicar, to the emperor, an opinion which 
Clement XI. rejected as injurious to the papal dignity, and which indeed does not appear 
to have any solid foundation. After @ careful examination of all the cireumstances that 
can contribute toward the solution of this perplexed question, the most probable account 
of the matter seems to he this ; that the Roman pontiff possessed the city of Rome and 
its territory by the same right that he held the exarchate of !Ravenna, and the other lands 
of which he received the grant from Charlemagne; that is to say, that he possessed 
Rome asa feudal tenure, though chafged with less. marks of dependence than other 
fiefs. generally are, on account of the lustre and dignity of a city which had been so long 
the capital of the empire. This opinion derives much strength from what we shall have 
occasion to observe in the following note, and it has the peculiar advantage of: recon- 
ciling the jarring testimonies of ancient writers, and the various records of antiquity re- 


’ 
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the old metropolis, with its adjacent territories, commonly 
called the Roman dukedom, to be possessed and governed 
by the church, and that with no other restriction, than that 
this should be no detriment to his supreme dominion; and 
it was insinuated to Charles, that he could not depart from 
the rule established by that pious emperor, without incur- 
ring the wrath of God, and the indignation of St. Peter. 
xu. While the power and opulence of the Ro-_ 
man pontiffs were rising to the greatest height by ,.cu Gredian, 
the events which we have now been-relating, i pyitore! 


the Roman 


they received .a mortifying check in conse- 3%, 


diminish their 


quence of a quarrel which broke out between ‘°""*: 

these haughty pontifis and the Grecian emperors. Leo 
the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus, in- 
censed at the zeal which Gregory II. and III. discovered 


, 2 Most writers are of opinion, that Constantine’s pretended grant was posterior to 
this period, and was forged in the tenth céntury. It appears to me, on the contrary, that 
this fictitious grant was in being in the eighth century, and it is extremely probable that 
both Adrian and hisysuecessor Leo IIE. made use of it to persuade Charlemagne to that 
donation. * In favour of this opinion, we have the unexceptionable testimony of Adrian 
himself in his letter to Charlemagne, which is published in Muratori’s Rerwm Italicarum 
Scriptores, tom. iii. pars ii. p. 194, and which is extremely worthy of an attentive peru- 
sal. In this letter Adrian exhorts Charles, before his elevation to the empire, to order 
the restitution of all the grants and donations that had formerly been made to St. Peter, 
and to the church of Rome. In this demand also he distinguishes in the plainest man- 
ner, the donation of Constantine from those of the other princes and emperors, and 
what is particularly remarkable, from the exarchate which was the gift of Pepin, and 
even from the additions that Charles had already made to his father’s grant ; from whence 
we may justly conclude, that by the donation of Constantine, Adrian meant the city of 
Rome and its annexed territory. He speaks first of this grant in the following terms ; 
“«Deprecamur vestram Excellantiam—pro Dei amore et ipsius clavigeri regni coelorum— 
ut secundum promissionem quam -polliciti estis eidem Dei apostolo pro anime vestre 
mercede et stabilitate regni vestri, omnia nostris temporibus adimplere jubeatis—et sicut 
temporibus;beati Silvestri Romani pontificis, a sanctz recordationis plissimo Constantino 
M. Imperatore, per ejus largitatem,” here Constantine’s donation is evidently mentioned, 
** sancta Dei catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia elevata atque exaltata est, et potes- 
tatem in his Hesperie partibus largiri dignatus est: ita et in his vestris felicissimis tem- 
poribus atque nostris sancta Dei ecclesia germinet—et amplius atque amplius exaltata 
permaneat—quis ecce novus Christianissimus Dei gratia Constantinus imperator,” here 
we.see Charles, who at that time was only a king, styled emperor by the pontiff, and com- 
pared with Constantine, “‘his temporibus surrexit, per quem omnia Deus sancte sux 
ecclesie—largiri dignatus est.” .So much for that part- of the letter that relates to Con- 
stantine’s grant ; as to the other donations which the pontiff evidently distinguishes from 
it, observe what follows; ‘‘ Sed et cuncta alia que per diversos Imperatores, Patricios, 
etiam et alios Deum timentes, pro eorum anime mercede et vénia delictorum, in par- 
tibus Tuscie, Spoleto, seu Benevento, atque Corsica, simul et Pavinensi patrimonio, 
beato Petro apostolo concessa sunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardorum per 
annorum spatia abstracta ct ablata sunt vestris temporibus, restituantur.” The pontiff 
intimates further, that ail these grants were carefully preserved in the office of the Late- 
ran, and that he sends them to Charles by his legates. ‘‘Unde et plures donationes in 
sacro nostro scrinio Lateranensi reconditas habemus, tamen et pro satisfactione Chris- 
tianissimi regni vestri, per jam fatos viros, ad demonstrandum eas vobis, direximus, et pro 
hoc petimus eximiam precellentiam vestram, ut in integro ipsa patrimonia beato Petro 
et nobis restituere jubeatis.” By this it appears that Constantine’s grant was now in 
being among the archives of the Lateran, and was'sent to Charlemagne with the other 
donations of kings and princes, whose examples were made use of to excite his liberality 
to the church. : 


. 
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for the worship of images, not only confiscated the trea- 
sures-and lands which the church of Rome possessed in Si- 
cily, Calabria, and Apulia, but moreover withdrew the 
bishops of these countries, and also the various provinces 
and churches of Hlyricum from the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man see, and subjected them to the spiritual dominion of 
the bishop of Constantinople. And so inflexibly were the 
zrecian emperors bent upon humbling the arrogance of the 
Roman pontifis, that no entreaties, supplications, nor 
threats could engage them to abandon their purpose, or to 
restore this rich and signal portion of St. Peter’s patrimo- 
ny to his greedy successors.” It is here that we must look 
for the original source, and the principal cause of that ve- 
hement contest between the Roman pontiff and the bishop 
of Constantinople, which in the following century divided 
the Greek and Latin churches, and. was so pernicious to 
the interests and advancement of true Christianity: These 
lamentable divisions, which wanted ro new incident to fo- 
ment them, werenevertheless augmented by a controversy 
which arose in this century, concerning the derivation of 
the Holy Spirit, which we shall have occasion-to mention 
more largely in its proper place. But itis more than pro- 
bable that this controversy would have been terminated 
with the utmost facility, had not the spirits of the contend- 
ing parties been previously exasperated by disputes found- 
ed upon avarice and ambition, and carried on without 
either moderation or decency, by the Aoly patriarchs of 
Rome and Constantinople, in defence of their respective 
pretensions. ia 
xi. The monastic discipline was extremely relaxed at 
this time both in the eastern and western provin- . 
iegpies tun CS, and as appears by the concurring testimonies 
en into dey. of the writers of this century, was fallen into a 
total decay. The only monks who escaped this general cor- 
ruption, were they who passed their days in the deserts of 
Kgypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, amidst the austerities of 
a wretched life, and remote from all the comforts of human 
society ; yet the merit of having preserved their discipline 
was sadly counterbalanced by the gross ignorance, the fa- 
natical madness, and the sordid superstition that reigned 
among these miserable hermits. ‘Those of the monastic 


b See Mich. Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 96. Among the Greek writers 
also Theophanes.and others acknowledge the fact; but they are, not entirely agreed 
abeut the reasons te which it is to be attributed. : . 
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orders who lived nearer cities and populous towns, troubled . 
frequently the public tranquillity by the tumults and sedi- 
tions they fomented among the multitude, so that it became 
necessary to check theis' rebellious ambition by the severe 
laws that were enacted against them by Constantine Copro- 
nymus, and other emperors. ‘The greatest part of the 
- western monks followed, at this time, the rule of St. Bene- 
dict;. though there were every where convents which 
adopted the discipline of other-orders.* “But as they in- 
creased in opulence they lost sight of all rules, and submit- 
ted at length to no other discipline than that of intempe- 
rance, veluptuousness, and sloth.’ Charlemagne attempt- 
ed by various edicts to put a stop to this growing evil; but 
his efforts were attended with little success.” 

xiv. This. universal depravity and corruption of the 
monks, gave rise to a new order of priests in the 
west, which was a sort of middle order between ,h¢grzinet 
the monks or regulars, and the secular clergy. 
This new species of ecclesiastics adopted the monastic dis- 
cipline and manner of life, so far as to have their dwellmg 
and their table im common, and to assemble themselves at. 
‘certain hours for divine service; but they entered not into 
the vows which were peculiar to the monks, and they were 
also appointed to discharge the ministerial functions in 
certain churches which were committed to their pastoral 
direction. These ecclesiastics were at first called fratres 
dominici, but soon after received the name of canons.’ The 
common opinion attributes the institution of this order to 
Chrodegangus, bishop of Metz ; nor is this opimion destitute 
-of truth.? For though before this time there were in Italy, 
Africa, and other provinces, convents of ecclesiastics, who 


c See Mabillon Pref. adacta SS. Ord. Benedicti, Svc. i. p. 24, and See. iv. part ip. 
26. . 
d The author mentioned in the preceding note, discourses with a noble frankness and 
eourage coneeming the corruption.of the monks and its various causes, in the same work, 
Pref. ad See. iv. part i. p. 64. 

-e See the Capitularia Caroli, published by Baluzius, tom. 'i. p. 148, 157, 237, 355, 366, 
375, 503. Laws so severe, and so often repeated, show evidently that the corruption of 
the monks must have been truly enormous. ; ; 

f See Le Beuf Memoires sur ? Histoire @ Auxerre, tom. i. p. 174, the Paris edition, pub- 
lished in 1743, in 4to. ; : 

g See, for an account of Chrodegangus, the Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iv. p. 
128, Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 513. Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Marti, p. 452. 
The rule. which he prescribed to his canons, may be seen in Le Cointe’s Annales Francor. 
Eccles. tom. v. ad 4. 757, § 35 ; as also:in the Concilia Labbet, tom. vii, 1444. He is not, 
however, the author of the rule which is published in his name, in the Spicilegiwm veter. 
Scriptor. tom. i. p. 565. Longueval, in his Histoire de PEglise Gallicane, tom. iv. p. 435, 
has given a neat'and elegant: abridgment! of the rule of Ghrodegangus. : 
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lived after the manner of the canons,’ yet Chrodegangus, 
who, toward the middle of this century, subjected to this 
rule the clergy of Metz, not only added to their religious 
ceremonies the custom of singing hymns and anthems to 
God, at certain hours, and probably a variety of rites, but 
also, by his example, excited the Franks, the Italians, and 
the Germans, to distinguish themselves by their zeal in fa- 
vour of the canons, to erect monasteries for them, and to 
introduce their rule into their respective countries. 
xv. The supreme dominion over the church and its pos- 
sessions was vested in the emperors and kings, 
oyhe aathority both in the eastern and the western world. — ‘The © 
pons imi sovereignty of the Grecian emperors, in this re- 
grainate te; spect, has never been contested ; and though the 
emperors: _ partisans of the Roman pontiffs endeavour to ren- 
der dubious the supremacy of the Latin monarchs over the 
church, yet this supremacy is too manifest to be disputed. 
by such as have considered the matter attentively,’ and it 
is acknowledged by the wisest and most candid writers 
even of the Romish communion. Adrian I. in a council of 
bishops assembled at Rome, conferred upon Charlemagne 
and his successors, the right of election to the see of 
Rome;* and though neither Charlemagne, nor his son 
Lewis, were willing to exercise this power in all its ex- 
tent, by naming aid creating the pontiff upon every vacan- 
cy, yet they reserved the right of approving and confirm- 
ing the person that was elected to that high dignity by the 
priests and people; nor was the consecration of the elect- 
ed pontiff of the least validity, unless performed in pre- 
sence of the emperor’s ambassadors.' The Roman pon- - 
tiffs obeyed the laws of the emperors, received their judicial 
decisions as of indispensable obligation, and executed them 
with the utmost punctuality and submission." The kings 
h See Lud. Ant. Murator. Antig. Italicar. medii evi, tom. v. p. 185 ; as also Lud. Tho- 
massin. Disciplina Ecclesie Vet. et: Nov. part i. lib. iii. The design of this institution was 
truly excellent. The authors of it, justly shocked at the vicious manners of a licentious 
clergy, hoped that this new institution would have a tendency to prevent the irregula- 
rities of that order, by delivering them-from the cares, anxieties, and occupations of 


this present life. But the event has shown how much these pious hopes have been dis- 
appointed. ¢ 

i For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian emperors in religious matters, we 
refer the reader to Le Quien’s Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 136. : 

k This act is mentioned by Anastasius; it has been preserved by Yvo and Gratian, 
and has been the subject of a multitude of treatises. ¢ 

i See Mabillon, *Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, Musei Italics, tom. ii. p. 113. Muratori 
Droits de PEmpire sur Etat Ecclesiastique, p. 87. ; 

m This has been amply demonstrated by Baluzius, in his-Pref. ad Capitularia Regum 
Francorum, § 21. 7 
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ofthe Franks appointed extraordinary judges, whom they 
called envoys, to inspect into the lives and manners of the 
clergy, superior and inferior, to take cognisance of their 
contests, to terminate their disputes, to enact laws con- 
cerning the public worship, and to punishthe crimes of the’ 
sacred order, as well as those of the other citizens." All 
churches also, and monasteries; were obliged to pay to the 
public treasury,a tribute proportioned to their respective 
lands and possessions, except such as, hy the pure favour 
of the supreme powers, were graciously exempted from 
this general tax.? *" ae 
xvi. It is true, indeed, that the Latinemperors did not 
assume to themselves the administration of the 
church, or the cognisance and decision of contro- Gorined wi- 
versies that were purely of a religious nature. ™* 
They acknowledged,-on the contrary, that these matters 
belonged to the tribunal of the Roman pontiff and of the 
ecclesiastical councils.” But this jurisdiction of the pontiff 
was confined withm narrow limits ; he could decide no- 
thing by his sole authority, but was obliged te convene a 
council when any religious differences were to be termi- 
nated by an authoritative judgment. Nor did the pro- 
vinces, when any controversy arose, wait forthe decision 
of the bishop of Rome ; but assembled, by their own au- 
thority, their particular councils, in which the bishops gave 
their thoughts, with the utmost freedom, upon the points 


in debate, and voted often in direct opposition to what . 


was known to be the opinion of the Roman pontiff; all 
which is evident from what passed in the councils assém- 
bled by: the Franks and Germans, in order to determine 
the celebrated controversy concerning the use and worship 
of images. It is further to be ebserved, that the power of 
convening councils, and the right of presiding in them, 
were. the prerogatives of the emperors and sovereign 
rinices, in whose dominions these assemblies were held ; 
and that rio decrees of any council obtained the force of 
a ¥ > ¢ x, ¢ ~ 


* « . \ oe . . yy y 
n See Muratori Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom. i. Diss. ix. p. 470. Franc. de Roye, De 


missis Dominicis, cap. x. p. 44, cap. viii. p. 118, 134, 168,195. 

o See Muratori Anti. Ital. medi? evi, tom. i. Diss. xvii. p: 926. - See also the collectfon 
of the various pieces that were publish€d on occasion of the dispute between Lewis XV. 
and his clergy, relating to the immunities of that order in France. ‘These pieces were 
printed at the Hague in the year 1751, in seven volumes, Svo. under the following title ; 
Ecrits pour et contre les imnunites pretendues par le Clerge de France. ; ‘ ; - 

p See the dissertation of ‘Charlemagne, De Imaginibus, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 48, edit. Heu- 
mann. 4 
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Jaws, until they were approved and confirmed by the su- 
preme magistrate.t Thus was the spiritual authority of 
Rome wisely bounded by the civil power ; but its ambi- 
tious pontifis fretted under the imperial curb, and eager to 
‘break loose their bonds, left no means unemployed for that 
purpose. Nay, they formed projects, which seemed less 
the effects of ambition than of phrensy ; for they claimed 
a Supreme dominion, not only over the church, but also 
over kings themselves, and pretended to reduce the whole 
universe under their ghostly jurisdiction. However extra- 
vagant these pretensions were, they were followed by the 
most vigorous efforts, and the wars and tumults that arose 
in the following century, contributed much to render 
these efforts successful. © oe 
xvu. If weturn our eyes toward the writers of this.cen- 

, tury, we shall find very. few that. stand distin- 
ean wie guished in the lists of fame, either on account of 
is erudition, or. genius. Among the Greeks, the 
following only seem worthy of mention. : 

Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, the greatest part 
of whose high renown was due to.his violent zeal for 

“image worship.' gee! ote = Ane ‘4 

Cosmas, bishop of Jerusal nm, who acquired some repu- 
tation by his lyric vein, consecrated to the service of reli- 
gion, and employed in compos ng hymns for public and 
private devotion. Se So 

George Syncellus and 'Theophanes, who-are not the 
least considerable among the writers of the Byzantine 
history, though they are in all respects infinitely below 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians. = -—, 

But the writer who surpassed all his contemporaries 
among the Greeks and.orientals, was John Damascenus, 
aman of genius and eloquence, who, in a variety of pro- 
ductions full of erudition, ae mbeoE philo- 


: Fe <4 

















sophy, and illustrated the main and capital points of. the 
‘Christian doctrine. It must however be acknowledged, 
that the eminent talents of this great man were tainted with 
that sordid superstition, and that excessive veneration for 
the ancient fathers, that were the reigning defects of the 


. * 4 
q All this is fully and admirably demonstrated by Baluziu8, in his preface to the Capi- 
tularia, or laws of the kings of the Franks, and is also amply illustrated in that work. 
See also J. Basnage, Histoire de Eglise, tom: i. p. 270. eh. eS 
r See Rich. Simon. Critique de la Bibliotheque Ecclesiustique de M. Du Pin, tom. i. 
p. 270. , ‘ 
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age he lived in, not to mention his wretched method of 
explaining the doctrines of the gospel according to the 
principles of the Aristotelian philosophy.’ - 

xvii. The first place among the Latim writers is due to 
Charlemagne, whose love of letters was one of western jua 
the bright ornaments of his imperial dignity. The “> ""' 
laws which are known by the title of Capitularia, with 
several epistles, and a book concerning images, are attri- 
buted to this prince ; though it seems highly probable that 
the most of these compositions were drawn up by other 
pens.’ 3 aye ae 4 es 
After this learned prince, we may justly place venerable 
Bede, so called from his illustrious virtues ;". Alcuin,” the 
preceptor of Charlemagne; Paulinus of -Aquileia,* who 
were all distinguished by their laborious application, and 
their zeal for the advancement of learning and science, 
and whe treated the various branches of literature, that 
were known in this century, in-such a manner as to con- 
vince us, that it was the infelicity of the times, rather than 
the want of genius, that hindered them from arising to 
higher degrees of perfection than what they attaimed to. 
Add to these Baniteee, of whom we have already spoken; 
Eginard, the celebrated author of the Life of Charlemagne, 
and other productions ; Paul, the deacon, who acquired a — 
considerable and. lasting reputation by his History of the 
Lombards, his Book of Homilies, and his miscellaneous 
labours ; Ambrose Authpert, who wrote a commentary on 
the Revelations; and Theodulphus, bishop of Orleans; 
and thus we shall have a complete list of all.the writers 
who acquired any degree of esteem in this century, by 
their literary productions, either sacred or profane. 


* ¥ 


Sige > 
a 


“s Bayle Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as also the account of the writings of John Damas- 
cenus, which is published in Le Quien’s edition of his works, and was composed by Leo 
Allatius. ~ rae aes . Mae : 

t See Jo. A. Fabricii Bibliotheca medit avi Lat. tom. i. p. 936. . Histoire Literaire de 
la France, tom. iv. p. 378. ‘ 5 

u See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. April..p. 866. Gen. Dictionary, at the article Bede. 
Allist of the writings of this venerable Briton, composed by himself, is published by Mu- 
ratori, in his Antiq. Italic. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 825. 

w Histor. Liter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dictionary, at the article Aleuin. 
Catelinot, who has discovered the treatise of Alcuin, De Processione Spiritus S. which 
has never been published, is preparing an edition of all the works of that learned writer, 
See the Hist. Literaire de la France, tom. viii. Pref. a 10. 

x See Hist. Literaire, &c: tom. iv. p. 286. Acta Sanct. tom. i. Januar. p. 713. 
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‘ CHAPTER IL... ‘ 
CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OL THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,DURING 
: THIS CENTURY. 

tr. Tue fundamental doctrines of Christianity were, as 
. yet, respected and preserved in the theological 
jocuine ae Writings both of the Greeks and Latins, as seems 
'y corrupted: evident from the discourse of John Damascenus 
concerning the orthodox faith, and the confession of faith 
which was drawn up by Charlemagne.’ The pure seed 
of celestial truth was, however, choked by a monstrous 
and incredible quantity of noxious weeds. The rational 
simplicity of the Christian worship was corrupted by an 
idolatrous veneration for images, and other superstitious 
inventions, and the sacred flame of divine charity was ex- 
tinguished by the violent contentions and animosities 
which the’ progress of these ‘superstitions occasioned in 
the church. All acknowledged the efficacy of our Sa- 
viour’s merits ; and yet all, one way or another, laboured, 
in effect, to diminish the persuasion of this efficacy in the 
minds of men, by teaching that Christians might appease. 
an offended Deity by voluntary acts of mortification, or by 
gifts and oblations lavished upon the. church, and by ex- 
hortmg such as were desirous of salvation to place their 
confidence in the works and merits of the saints. Were we 
to enlarge upon all the absurdities and superstitions which 
were invented to flatter the passions of the misguided 
multitude, and to increase, at the expense of reason and 
Christianity, the opulence and authority of a licentious 

clergy; such an immense quantity of odious. material 

would swell this work to an enormous size. : . 
iu. The piety in vogue during this and some succeeding 
. ages consisted in building and embellishing 
aahevane churches and chapels, in endowing monasteries, 
age. erecting basilics, hunting after the relics of ‘saints 
and martyrs, and treating them with an excessive and ab- 


y See the treatise of this prince, concerning images, book ili. p. 259, ed. Hewmanni. 
Of the Greek writers, the reader may consult Mich. Syncellus’s Confession of faith, pub- 
blished by Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana, p. 90; and among the Latins, 4 
expostiton of the principal doctrine of the Christian religion, composed by Benedict, abbot 
ef Aniane, and published by Baluzius, in his Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 56; as also the 
Creed of Leo IF. published in the same work, tom. vii. p. 18. : 
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surd veneration, in procuring the intercession of the saints 


by rich oblations or superstitious rites, in worshipping 
images, in pilgrimages to those places which were esteem- 
ed holy, and chiefly to Palestine, and such like absurd and 
extravagant practices and institutions. The pious Chris- 
tian, and the profligate transgressor, showed equal zeal in 
the performance of these superstitious services, which 
were looked upon as of the highest efficacy in order to the 
attainment of eternal salvation ; they were performed by 
the latter as an expiation for their crimes, and a mean of 
appeasing an offended Deity; and by the former i a 


. view to obtain, from above, the good things of this life, 


and an easy and commodious passage to life eternal. The 
true genuine religion of Jesus, if we except a few of its 
doctrines contained in the Creed, was utterly unknown in 
this century, not only to the multitude in general, but also 
to the doctors of the first rank and eminence in the church, . 
and the consequences of this corrupt ignorance were fatal 
to the interests of virtue. All orders of men, regardless 
of the obligations of morality, of the duties of the gospel, 
and of the culture and improvement of their minds, rushed 
headlong, with a perfect security, into all sorts of wicked- 
fess, from the delusive hopes that by the intercession and 
prayers of the saints, and the credit of the priests at the 
throne of God, they would easily obtain the remission of 
their enormities, and render the Deity propitious. This. 
dismal account of the religion and morals of the eighth 
century, is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of 
all the historians who have written concerning that pe- 
riod. Me 

ur. The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy Scrip- 
tures had been successfully interpreted and ex- 
plained by the ancient commentators, and there- {7efiisato- 
fore imagined that they rendered a most import- "3 
ant service to the students in divinity, whén, without either 
judgment or choice, they extracted or compiled from the 
works of these admired sages, their explanatory 'observa- 
tions on the sacred writings. The commentary of John 
‘Damascenus upon the epistles of St. Paul, which was taken 
from the writings of Chrysostom, is alone sufficient to 
serve as a proof of the little discernment with which these 
compilations were generally made. 


The Latin expositors may be divided into two classes, 


~~ also, who 
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according to the different nature of their productions. In 
the first, we place those writers who, after the example of 
the Greeks, employed their labour in collecting into one 
body the interpretations and commentaries of the ancients. 
Bede distinguished himself among the expositors of this 
class by his explication of: the epistles of St. Paul, drawn 
from the writings of Augustin and others.’ Still more es- 
timable are the writers of the second’class, who made use 
of their own penetration and sagacity in investigating the 
sense of the holy Scriptures. Such as Alcuin, Ambrose 
Authpert, the expositors of the Revelations, nay, and Rede 
elon s, in reality, to both classes. It must how- 
ever be acknowledged that all these commentators were 
destitute of the qualities that are essential to the sacred 
critic; for we find them in ‘their explications neglecting 
entirely the natural sense of the words of Scripture, and 
running blindfold after a certain hidden and mystical mean- 
ing, which, to use their jargon, they usually divided into al- 
legorical, anagogical, and tropological;* and thus they deli- 
vered their own rash fictions and crude fancies, as the true 
and genuine sentiments of the sacred writers. Of this we 
are furnished with many examples in Alcuin’s commentary 
‘on St. John ; Bede’s allegorical illustrations of the books 
of Samuel; and Charlemagne’s book concerning images, 
in which various passages of the holy Scriptures are occa- 
sionally explained according to the taste of the times.” 

iv. ‘[he veneration of Charlemagne for the sacred: wri- 
Oharlemagn’s tings was carried to such an excessive length,’ as 
zou oie to persuade that monarch, that they contained 
Scriptures the latent seeds and principles of all arts and 
sciences; an opinion, no doubt, which he imbibed from’ 
the lessons of his preceptor Alcuin, and other divines 
who frequented his court." Hence the zeal with which 
that prince excited and’encouraged the more learned among 
the clergy to direct their pious labours toward the illustra- 
tior. of the holy Scriptures. Several laws which he pub- 


. 


'z See, for an account of the commentaries of Bede, Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bib- 
lioth. Ecelesiast. de M, Du Pin, tom. i. p. 280. See also Bede Explicatio Geneseos ex 
patribus in Martene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 111, 116, 140, and his interpretation 
of Habakkuk, ibid. p. 295. 

a See Carolus Magnus De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. « 

b See the same imperial author, book i. p. 84, 91, 123, 127, 131, 133, 136, 138, 145, 
160, 164, 165, &c. ; 7 

e Ibid. De Imagin. lib. i. p. 231, 236. . 

(Jo. Frickius, De Canone Scripture Sacre, p. 184, 
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lished to encourage this species of learning are yet extant, 
as also various monuments of his deep solicitude about the 


advancement and propagation of Christian knowledge.< . 


And lest the faults that were tc be found in several places 
of the Latin translation of the Scriptures should prove an 
obstacle to the execution and accomplishment of his pious 
views, he employed Alcuin in correcting these errors, and 
is said, in the last years of his life, to have spent a consider- 
able part of his time m the same learned and pious work.' 
It is also to his encouragement and direction, that some 
writers attribute the first German translation of the sacred 
writings, though others contend, that this honour is due to 
his son and successor Lewis, surnamed the Meek. 

vy. This zeal and industry of the emperor contributed, no 
doubt, to rouse from their sloth a lazy and igno- ypisses.its aim vy 
rant clergy, and to raise up a spirit of applica- sops,imentent 


appointments of 


tion to literary pursuits. We cannot however "eP7 


‘help observing, that this laborious prince imprudently es- 


tablished certain customs, and confirmed others, which had 


a manifest tendency to defeat, in a great measure, his lau- 
dable designs of promoting Christian knowledge. He con- 
firmed the practice already in use, of reading and explaining 
to the people, in the public assemblies, certain portions 


only of the Scriptures ; and reduced the different methods 


of worship followed in different churches into one fixed 
rule, which was to be observed with the most perfect uni- 
formity in all. Persuaded also that few of the clergy were 


e Baronius, Annal. ad A..declxxviii. ne Mkvii. Jo. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii evi, 
tom. d. p.950. Jac. Usserius, De sacris el scripturis vernacul. p. 110. : 

£.J. A. Fabricii Bibl. Lat. medit evi, tom i. p. 950. Usserius, De sucris et scripturis ver- 
nacul. p. 110. 5 ie ane ; he : 

g They who imagine that the portions of Scripture which are still explained, every 
year, to Christians in their religious assemblies, were selected for that purpose by the 
order of Charlemagne, are undoubtedly mistaken 3 since it is manifest, that in the pre- 
ceding ages there were certain portions of Scripture set apart for each day of worship 
in the greatest part of the Latin churches. See Jo. Henri. Thameri Schediasma de ovi- 
gine et dignitate pericoparum que Evangelia et Epistole vulgo vocantur® See also J. 
Franc. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam, tom. il. p, 1640. It must however be confessed, 
that Charlemagne introduced some new regulations into this part of divine service ; for 
whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from each other in several cireum- 
stances of the public worship, and particularly in this, that the same portions of Scrip- 
ture were not read and explained in them all, he published a solemn edict, commanding 
all the religious assemblies within his territories to*conform themselves to the rule of 
worship and divine service established in the churéh of Rome. With respect to the pot- 
tions of Scripture which we call the epistles and gospels, and which from the time of 
Charlemagne down to us, continue ‘to be used in divine worship, it is certain that they 
were read in the church of Rome so early as the sixth century. It is also certain, that 
this prince was extremely careful in reforming the service of the Latin churches, and 
appointed the form of worship used at Rome to be observed in them all. Hence the 


churches which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have different epistles and gospels from 


eh 


. 
Y 
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capable of explaining with perspicuity and judgment the 
portions of Scripture which are distinguished in the ritual 
by the name of epistle and gospel, he ordered Paul Deacon 
and Alcuin to compile, from the ancient doctors of the 
church, homilies or discourses upon the epistlés and gos- 
pels, which a stupid and ignorant set of priests were to 
commit to memory, and recite to the people. ‘This gave 
rise to that famous collection, which went by the title of 
the homiliarium of Charlemagne,” and which being fol- 
lowed as a model by many productions of the same kind 
composed by private persons from a principle of pious zeal, 
- contributed much to nourish the indolence, and to perpe- 
- tuate the ignorance of a worthless clergy.’ The zeal and 
activity of this great prince did not stop here ; for he order- 
ed the lives of the principal saints to be written in a mode- 
rate volume, of which copies were dispersed throughout his 
dominions, that the people might have in the dead, exam- 
ples of piety and virtue, which were nowhere to be found 
among the living. All these projects and designs were 
certainly formed and executed with upright and pious in- 
tentions, and considering the state of things in this century, 
were, in several respects, both useful and necessary ; they, 
however, contrary to the emperor’s intention, contributed 
undoubtedly to encourage the priests in their criminal sloth, 
and their shameful neglect of the study of the Scriptures. 
For the greatest part of them employed their time and. la- 
bour only upon those parts of the sacred writings, which 
the emperor had appointed to be read in the churches, and 


‘those which are used by us and the other western churches, who were commanded by 
Charlemagne to imitate the Roman service. The church of Corbetta is an example of 
this, as may be seen in Muratori’s Antiq, Ital. tom. iv. p. 836g and also the church of 
Milan, which follows the rite of St. Ambrose. If any are desirous to know what epistles 
and gospels were used by the Franks and other western churches before the time of Charle- 

. magne, they have only to consult the Calendars published by Martene, in his Thesaur. 
Amecdot. tom. v. p. 66, the Discourses of Bede, published in the same work, tom. v. p. 
339, and Mabillon De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana ; to all which may be added Peyrat, 
Antiquites de la Chapelle de Roi de France, p. 566. 5 

h See, for an account of this book of Homilies, the learned Seelen’s Selecta Literaria, 

. 252. ; ’ 

i Alan, abbot of Farfa in Italy, wrote in this century an enormous book of Homilies, 
the preface to which is published by Bernard Pezius, in the Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. vi. 
parti. p. 83. In the following age several works under the same title were composed 

learned men ; one by Hagmo, of Halberstadt, which is still extant; another by Ra- 
banus Maurus, at the request of the emperor Lothaire ; and a third by Hericus, men- 
tioned by Pezius in the work above quoted, p. 93. All these were wrote in Latin. 
The famous Ottfrid, of Weissenbourg, was the first who composed a book of Homilies 
in the Teutonic language; for an account of this work, which was written in the 

ninth century, see Lambecius, De Bibliotheca Vindobon. Augusta, tom. ti. cap. v. 


p. 419. Br + 


5 See 
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explained to the people; and never attempted to exercise’ 
their capacities upon the rest of the divine word. The 
greatest part of the clergy also, instead of composin 
themselves the discourses they recited in public, canna 
themselves to their book of homilies, that‘ was published 
by the authority of their sovereign, and thus let their ta- 
lents lie uncultivated and unemployed. - 
vi. None of the Latins carried their theological enter- 
prises so far as to give a complete, connected, . 
and accurate system of the various doctrines of 42 fiat 
Christianity. It would be absurd to comprehend, "°°". 
‘under this title, the various discourses concerning the per- 
son and nature of Christ, which were designed to refute © 
the errors. of Felix‘ and Elipand, or to. combat the opi-: 
nions which were now spread abroad concerning the ori-- 
gin of the Holy Ghost,'.and several other points ; since 
these discourses afford no proofs either of precision or di- 
ligence-in their authors. The labours and industry of the 
divines of this age were totally employed in collecting the 
opinions and authorities of the fathers, by whom are meant 
the theological writers of the first six centuries; andsoblind 
and servile was.their veneration for these doctors, that 
they regarded their dictates as infallible, and their writings 
as the boundaries of truth, beyond which reason was not 
permitted to push its researches... 'The Irish or Hiberni- 
ans, who in this century. were known by thename of Scots, 
were the only divines who refused to dishonour their rea- 
son by submitting it unplicitly to the dictates of authority. 
Naturally subtile and sagacious, they applied their philo- 
sophy, such as it.was, to the illustration of the truth and 
doctrines of religion ; a method which was almost gene- 
rally abhorred and exploded in all other nations.” — 
Pak tac de wes out Jocus Chet: $n the Comrat Go née by moras gue 


‘ adoption. This doctrine was also intimately connected with the Nestorian hypothesis, 

“and was condemned in this century by the synod of Ratisbon, and the councils of Franc- 
fort and Frioul. eae 

7.F 1 The error now published relating to the Holy Ghost was, that ¢é proceeded from. 
the Father only, and not from the Father and the Son. " 
‘m That the Hibernians, who were ‘called Scots in this century, were lovers of learn- 
ing, and distinguished themselves, in these times of ignorance, by the culture. of the 
sciences beyond all the other European nations, travelling through the most distant 
lands, both with a view to improve and to communicate their knowledge, is a fact with 
which I have long-been acquainted, as we see them, i the most authentic records of 
antiquity, discharging, with the highest reputation and applause, the function of doctor 
in France, Germany, and Italy, both during this and the following century. But that 
these Hibérnians were the first teachers of the Sholasttc Theology in Europe, amd so 
early as the eighth century iJlustrated the doctrines of religion by the principles of phi» 


VOL. I. 695 
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_*. The Greeks were not so destitute of systematical di- 
vines as the Latins. John Damascenus composed a com- 
plete body of the Christian doctrine in a scientifical me- 
thod, under the title of Four books concerning the ortho- 
dox faith. 'Vhetwo kinds of theology, which the Latins. 
termed scholastic and didactic, were united in this labori- 
ous performance, in which the author not only explains 
the doctrines he delivers by subtile and profound reason- 
ing, but also confirms his explications by the authority of 
the ancient doctors. This book was received among the 

Greeks with the highest applause, and was so excessively 
admired, that atlength it came to be acknowledged among 
that people as the only rule of divine truth. Many how-_ 

“ever complain of this applauded writer, as having consult- 
ed more, in his theological systent, the conjectures of 

‘human reason, and the opinions of the ancients, tha the 
genuine dictates of the sacred oracles, and of having, in 

consequence of this method, deviated fromthe true source 
and the essential principles of theology... To the work 
of Damascenus now mentioned, we may add his Sacred . 
Parallels, in which he has collected, with uncommon care 
and industry; the opinions ofthe ancient doctors con- 
cerning the various points of the Christian religion. We 
may therefore look upon this writer as the Thomas and 
Lombard of the Greeks, yes ees 

‘Yosophy, 1 learned but lately from the testimony of Benedict, abbot of Aniane, er 

province of Languedoc, wlio lived in this period, and some of whose productions are 

published by Baluzius in the fifth volume of his Miscellanea.-This learned abbot, in his 

letter to. Guarnanius, p. 54, expresses himself thus; ““Apud moderns -scholasticos, i, e. 

public teachers, or schoolmasters, maxime apud Scotos est syllogismus delusianis, ut 

dicant, Trinitatem, sicut personarum, ita esse substantiarum ;” by this it appears that 
the Irish divines made use,of a certain syllogism, which Benedict calls delusive, i. @, 
fallacious and sophistical, to demonstrate. that the personsin the godhead were substances; 

a captious syllogism this, as we may see from what follows, and also every way proper 

to throw the ignorant into the greatest perplexity, ‘‘ quatenus si adsenserit illectus audi- 

or, Trinitatem esse trium substantiarum Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum ; si 

1 abnuerit, personarum denegator culpetur.” It was with this miserable piece of 

sophistry that these subtle-divines puzzled and tormented their disciples and hearers, 

accusing those of tritheism who admitted their argument, and casting the reproach of 

Sabelléanism upon those who rejected it. For thus they reasoned, or rather quibbled ; 

“you must either affirm or deny that the Three Persons in the Deity are three substan- 

ces, if you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a witheist, and worship three gods; if you deny- 

it, this denial implies that they are not three distinct persons, and -thus you fall into Sa- 
bellianism.” Benedict condemns this Hibernian subtilty, and severely animadverts upon 
the introduction of it into theology: he‘also recommends in its place that amiable sim- 
plicity that isso conformable to the nature and genius of the gospel “Sed hec de fide,” 
says he, “et omnis caliditatis versutia simplicitate fidei catholice est puriate vitanda, 
non captiosa interjectione linguarum, scxva impactione interpolanda.” From hence it. 
appears, that the philosophical or scholastic theology among the Latins, is of more ancient 
date thaniscommonly imagined. © . p 
n Jo. Henr. ‘Hottinger Bibliotheear Quadripart. lib. tii. cap. ii, § 3, p. 372. Mart. 










Chemnitius, De wou eb wilitate Locor. Commun. p. 26. 
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vu. None of the moral writers of this century attempted 
forming a complete system of the duties and v- sit 
tues of the Christian life. . John, surnamed Car- ™™ ves 
pathius, a Greek writer, composed some exhortatory dis-. 
courses, in which there are scarcely any marks of judgment 
or genius. Among the monastic orders nothing was relish- 
ed. but the enthusiastic strains of the mystics, and the doc- 
trines.of Dionysius the Areopagite, their pretended chief, 
whose supposititious writings were interpreted and explain- 
ed by Johannes Darensis out of complaisance to the 
monks.’ The Latin writers confined their labours in mo- 
rality to some general precepts concerning virtue and vice, 
that seemed rather destined to regulate the external actions 
of Christians, than to ‘purify their inward principles, or to 
fix duty upon its proper foundations.’ Their precepts, also, 
such. as they were, and their manner of explaining them, 
had now imbibed a strong tincture of the peripatetic philo- 
sophy, as appeai’s from certain treatises of Bede, and the 
treatise of Alcuin, concerning virtue and vice.’ ‘That the 
peopie liowever might be animated to the pursuit of virtue 
by the commanding power of: example, Bede, Florus, Al- 


-cuin, Marcellinus, Ambrose, Authpert, and others, employ- 


ed their pious industry in writing the lives of such as had 


been eminent for their piety, and worthy deeds. 

vu. The controversies that turned: upon the main.and 
essential points of religion were, during this cen- 
tury, few in number, and scarcely any of them Cmreie. 
managed with tolerable sagacity or judgment. The great- 
est part of the Greeks were involved in the dispute con- 
cerning images, in which their reasonings were utterly des- 
titute of précision and perspicuity ; while the Latins em- 
ployed their chief zeal and industry in confuting and ex- 
tirpating the doctrine of, Elipand concerning the person. of 
Christ. John Damascenus exposed the errors of all the 
different sects in a short, but useful and interesting trea- 


tise; he also attacked the Manicheans and Nestorians with 


a particular vehemence,.and even went so far in his po- 

lemic labours,.as to combat the erroneous doctrine of the 

Saracens. Inthese compositions we find several proofs of 

subtilty and genits, but very little of that clearness and sim- 

e yoo: Simon Assemanni Biblioth. Oriental. Vitican. tom. ii, p. 129. 34 a 

-p This treatise is extant in the works of Aleuin, published by Quereetanus, tom, ii. 
pedQisy x ; : ‘ A 
; 2 : 
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plicity that constitute the chief merit of polemic writings, 
The Jews were left almost unmolested, as the Christians 
were sufficiently employed by the controversies that had 
arisen among themselves ; Anastasius, abbot of Palestine, 
made, however, some attempts to subdue the infidelity of 
that obstinate people. il 4 AE 

ix. Of all the controversies which agitated and perplex- 

; ed the Christian church during this century, that 
inaaae ° which arose concerning the worship of images in 
racine '*® Greece, and was carried from thence into both the - 
oe eastern and western provinces, was the most un- 


~ happy and pernicious in its consequences. 'The first sparks 


of this terrible flame, that had like to have proved fatal both 
to the interests of religion and government, had already 
appeared under the reign of Phillipicus Bardanes, who was 
created emperor of the Greeks a little after the commence- 
ment of this century. This prince, with the consent of 
John, patriarch of Constantinople, ordered a picture, which 
represented the sixth general council, to be pulled down 
from its place in the church of St. Sophia, a. p. 712; be- 
cause this council had condémned the Monothelites, whose 
cause the emperor espoused with the greatest ardour and 
vehemence. Nor did Batdanes stop here; but sent im- 
mediately an order to Rome to remove all images ef that 
nature from the churches and other places of worship. His 
orders however were far from being received with submis- 
sion, or producing their designed effect; on the contrary, . 
Constantine, the Roman pontiff, not: only rejected, by a 
formal protest, the imperial edict, but resolved to express his 
contempt of it by his actions as well as his words ; he order- 
ed six pictures, representing the six general councils, to be 
placed in the porch of St. Peter’s church; and that no act 
of rebellion or arrogance might be left unemployed, he as- 
sembled a council at Rome, in which he caused the empe- 
ror himself to be condemned as an apostate from the true © 
religion. These first tumults were quelled by a revolution, 
which, the year following, deprived Bardanes of the impe- 
-‘Tial throne.‘ | Bk Suge ee 
x. The dispute however broke out with redoubled fury 
its progress UNder Leo the Isaurian, a prince of the greatest 
inion. resolution and intrepidity, and the new tumults it 
q See Fred. Spanhemii Historia imaginum restituta, which is published in the second 
volume of his: works, and also printed apart. Maimbourgh’s history of this controversy, 
gs is full of theanost absurd and malignant fictions. Muratori hnali @ Italia, tom. iv. 
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‘excited were both violent and durable. Leo, unable to 
bear any longer the excessive height to which the Greeks 
carried their superstitious attachment to the worship of im- 
ages, and the sharp railleries and serious reproaches which 
this idolatrous service drew upon the. Christians from the 
Jews and Saracens, determined, by the most vigorous pro- 
ceedings, to root out-at' once this growing evil. For this 
purpose he issued out an edict, a. p. 726, by, which it was 
ordered, not only. that the worship of images should be ab- 
rogated and relinquished, but also that all the images, ex- 
cept that of Christ’s crucifixion, should be removed out of 
the churches." In this proceeding the emperor acted more 
from the impulse of his natural character, which was warm 
and vehement, than from the dictates of prudence, which 
avoids precipitancy where prejudices are to be combated, 
and destroys and mines inveterate superstitions rather by. 
slow and imperceptible attacks than by open and violent 
assaults. The imperial edict produced such effects as might 
have been expected from the frantic enthusiasm of a super- 
stitious people. A civil war broke out in the islands of the 
Archipelago, ravaged a part of Asia, and afterward reach- 
ed Italy. The people, partly from their own ignorance, 
but principally in consequence of the perfidious suggestions 
of the priests and monks, who had artfully rendered the 
worship of images a source of opulence to their churches 
and cloisters, were-led to regard the emperor as an apos- 


tate, and hence they considered themselves as freed from. 


their oath of allegiance, and from all the obhgations that 
attach subjects to their lawful sovereign. 


x1, The Ronian pontiffs Gregory I. and Il. were the 
authors and ringleadérs of these civil comMOtIONS © 7y¢ contests 


and insurrections in Italy. - ‘The former, upon phere 
eniperor’s refusing to revoke his edict against Im- wercalea 
ages, declared him, without hesitation, unworthy, (eae aers 


who were call- 


of the name and privileges ef a Christian, and thus cironcda, 
excluded him from the communion of the church ; 
and no sooner was this formidable sentence made public, 


i= r In this atcount of the imperial edict, Dr. Mosheim foltows the opinions. of 


Baronius, Fleury, and Le Suer. Others affirm, with more probability, that this famous 
edict did not enjoin the pulling down images every where, and casting them out of the 
churches, but only prohibited the paying to them any kind of adoration or worship. It 
syould seem as if Leo was not, at first, aversé to the use of images, as ornaments, or even 
as helps to devotion and memory ; for at the same time that he forbade them to be 
worshipped, he ordered them to be placed higher in the churches, say some, to avoid this 
adoration ;. But afterward finding that they were the occasion of idolatry, he had them 
removed from the churches and broken. aks 


4 
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than the Romans, and other Italian provinces, that were. 
subject to the Grecian empire, viclated their allegiance, 
and rising inarms, either massacred or banished all the em- 
peror’s deputies and officers. Leo, exasperated by these 
insolent proceedings, resolved to chastise the Italian re- 
bels, and to make the haughty pontiff feel, in a particular 
manner, the effects of his resentment ; but he failed in the 
attempt. Doubly irritated by this disappointment, he vent- 
ed his fury against images, and their worshippers, in the 
ear 730, in a much more terrible manner than. he had 
itherto done ; for in a council assembled at Constantino- 
ple, he degraded from his office Germanus, the bishop of 
that imperial city, who was a patron of images, put Anas- 
tasius in his place, ordered all the images to be publicly 
burnt, and inflicted a variety of severe punishments upon 
such as were attached to that idolatrous worship. These ’ 
rigorous measures divided the Christian church into two 
violent factions, whose contests were carried on, with an 
ungoverned rage, and produced nothing but mutual invec- 
_ tives, crimes, and assassinations. Of these factions, the 
one adopted the adoration and worship of images, and were 
on that account called Iconoduli or Iconolatra ; while the 
other maintained that such worship was unlawful, and that 
nothing was more worthy of the zeal of Christians, than 
to demolish and destroy those statues and pictures that 
--were the occasions and objects of this gross idolatry, and 
hence they were distinguished by the titles of Jconomachi 
and Iconoclaste. ‘The furious zeal which Gregory II. had 
shown in defending the odious superstition of image wor-_ 
ship, was not only imitated, but even surpassed by his.suc- 
cessor, who was the third pontiff of that name ; andthough 
at this distance of time we are not acquainted with all the 
criminal circumstances that attended the intemperate zeal 
of these insolent prelates, yet we know with the utmost 
certainty, that it was owing to their extravagant attach- 
ment to image worship that the Italian provinces were torn 
from the Grecian empire.-° be | 
§ The Greek writers tell us that both the Gregories carried their disoldnee so fay as to 
excommunicate Leo and his son Constantine, to dissolve the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance which the people of Italy had taken to these princes, and to prohibit their 
‘paying tribute ‘to them, or showing them any marks of submission and obedience. 


also acknowledged by many of the partisans of the Roman pontiffs, 


These ee. a 2 : 
such as Baronius, Sigonus De Regno Itaha,and their numerous followers. On the 
other hand, some learned-writers, particularly among the French, alleviate considera- 


bly the crime of the Gregories, and positively deny that they either excommunicated 
‘i 4 4 
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xu. Constantine, to whom the furious tribe of theimage 
worshippers had given by way of derision the | reir progress 
name of Copronymus,' succeeded his father Leo pee come 
in the empire, a. p. 741, and animated with an ™* - 
equal zeal and ardour against the new idolatry, employed 
all his influence in extirpating and abolishing the worshi 
of images, in opposition to the vigorous efforts of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, and the superstitious monks. His manner of 
proceeding was attended with greater marks of equity and 
moderation than had appeared in the measures pursued by 
Leo ; for, knowing the respect which the Greeks had for 
the decisions of general councils, whose authority they con- 
sidered as supreme and unlimited in religious matters, he 
assembled at Constantinople, a. vp. 754, a council com- 
posed of the eastern bishops, in order to have this import- 
_ant question examined with the utmost care, and decided 
with wisdom, seconded by a just and lawful authority. 
This assembly, which the Greeks regard as the seventh 
ecumenical. council, gave judgment, as was the custom of 
those times, in favour of the opinion embraced by the em- 
peror, and solemnly condemned the worship, and also the 
use of images." But this decision was not sufficient to van- 
quish the blind.obstinacy. of superstition; many adhered 
still to their idolatrous worship, and none made amore tur- 
bulent resistance to the wise decree of this council than 
the monks, who still continued to excite commotions in the 
state, and to blow the flames of sedition and rebellion 
among the people. Their malignity was however chastised 
by Constantine, who, filled witha just indignation at their 


the emperors above mentioned, or called off the people from their duty and allegiance. 
See Launoius; Epistola, lib. vii. Ep. vii. p. 456, tom. v. opp. part 1. Nat. Alexander, Se- 
lect. Histor. Ecclesiast, Capit. Sec. viii. Dissert. i. p. 456. Petr. de Marca, Concordia Sa- 
cerdotii et Imperii, lib. iii. cap. xi. Bossuet, Defens. Declarationis Clert Gallic. de postes- 
tate Eccles.*part i. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. Giannone, Histoire Civile de Naples, tom. i. 
p- 400.’ ‘All these found their opinions concerning the conduct of the Gregories, chiefly 
upon the authority of the Latin writers, such as Anastasius, Paul Deacon, and others, 
who seem to have known nothing of that audacious insolence with which those pontiffs 
are said to have opposed the emperors, and even represent them as having given several 
- marks of their submission and obedience to the imperial authority. Such are the contrary’ 
accounts of the Greek’and Latin writers ; and the most prudent use we can make of them 
is, to suspend our judgment with respect to a.matter, which the obscurity that covers 
the history of this period renders it impossible to clear up. All that we can know with 
certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontiffs above mentioned for the worship of images, 
furnished to the people of Italy the occasion of falling from their allegiance to the Gre- 
cian emperors. : Lie fe NS eee 4 

2  t This nickname was’ given to Constantine from-his having defiled the sacred font 
at his baptism. ? : 

3 u The authority of this council is not acknowledged by the Roman catholics, ne 
more than the obligation of the second. commandment, which they have prudently struck 
gut of. the decalogue. : ‘ 
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seditious practices, punished several of them in an exem- — 
plary manner, and by new laws set bounds to the violence 
of monastic rage. Leo IV. who, after the death of Con- 
stantine, was declared emperor, A. p. 775, adopted the sen- 
timents of his father and grandfather, and pursued the 
‘measures which they had concerted for the extirpation of 
idolatry out of the Christian church ; for having perceived 
that the worshippers of images could not be engaged by 
mild and gentle proceedings to abandon this superstitious 


tt he had recourse to the coercive influence of penal 





WS Bg Ge teen i, 
~ xn. A cup of poison, administered by the impious 
“+ ~ counsel of a perfidious spouse, deprived LeolV. 
Under Irene. of his life, a. p. 780, and rendered the idolatrous 
cause of images triumphant. ‘The profligate Irene, after 
having thus accomplished the death of her husband, ‘held 
the reins of empire during the mimority of her son Con- 
stantine ; and to establish her authority on more solid foun- 
dations, entered into an alliance with Adrian, bishop of 
Rome, a. v. 786, and summoned a council at Nicein By- 
thinia, which is known by the title of the second Nicene 
eouncil. In this assembly the imperial laws concerning the 
new idolary were abrogated, the decrees of the council of 
Constantinople reversed, the worship of images and of the 
cross restored, and severe punishments denouncedagainst 
such as maintained that God was the only object of reli- 
gious adoration. It is impossible toimagine any thing more 
ridiculous and trifling than the arguments upon which the 
bishops, assembled in this council, founded their decrees.” 
The authority however of these"decrees was held sacred 
by the Romans, and the Greeks considered in the light of 
paricides and traitors all suchas refused to submit to them. 

he other enormities of the flagitious Irene and,her de- 
served fate, cannot with propriety be treated of here. 

xiv. In these violent contests, the most of the Latins, 
“phe Counen SUCH asthe Britons, Germans, and Gauls, seemed | 
of Franetort. to steer amiddle way betweenthe opposite tenets 
of the contending parties. They were of opinion that 
images might be lawfully preserved, and even placed in 
the churches, but at the same time they looked upon all 
worship of them as highly injurious and offensive to the 


w Mart. Chemnitius, Examen Concilii Tridentini, partiv. loc. ii. cap. v. p. 52. Lenfant, 
Preservatif contrela Reunion avec de Siege dela Rome, part iii. lettre xvii. p. 446, * 
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Supreme Being.* Such particularly were the sentiments _ 
of Charlemagne, who distinguished himself in this import- ° 
ant controversy. By the advice of the French bishops 
who were no friends to this second council of Nice, he or- 
dered some learned and judicious divine to compose Four 
Books concerning images, which he sent, in the year 790, 
to Adrian, the Roman pontiff, with a view to engage him 
_to withdraw his approbation of the decrees of that council? 
In this performance the reasons alleged by the Nicene 
bishops to justify the worship of images, are refuted with 
_ great accuracy and spirit. ‘They were not however left 
without defence ; Adrian, who-was afraid of acknowledg- 
ing even an emperor for his master, composed an answer 
to the Four Books mentioned above, but neither his argu- 
ments, nor his authority, were sufficient to support the su- 
perstition he endeavoured to maintain ; for, in the year 
794, Charlemagne assembled, at. Francfort on the Maine, 
a council of three hundred bishops, in order to re-exam- 
ine this important question ; in which the-opinion contain- 
ed in the Four Books was solemnly confirmed, and the 
worship of images unanimously condemned.* From hence 
we may conclude, that in this century the Latins deemed 
it néither impious, nor unlawful, to dissent from the opi- 
nion of the Roman pontiff, and even to charge that prelate 
with error. 

xv. While the controversy concerning images was at its 
height, anew contest arose among the Latins ; 
and Greeks about the source from whence the ,2%,co.. 
Holy Ghost proceeded. The Latins affirmed, that $c°H5) ° 
this divine spirit proceeded from the Father and S°*  - 

the Son: the Greeks, on the contrary, asserted, that it 


x The aversion the Britons had to the worship of images may be seen in Spelman ad 
Concilie Magne Britannia, tom. i. p. 73. oes xine > 
y The books of. Charlemagne concerning images, which deserve an attentive perusal, 
are yet extant; and when they were become -extremely scarce, were republished at 
Hanover, in 8yo, in 1731, by the celebrated ‘Christopher. Aug. Heuman, who enriched 
this edition with a learned preface.. These books are adorned with the venerable 
name of Charlemagne: but.it is easy to perceive that they are the production of a 
scholastic divine, and not ofanemperor. Several learned men have conjectured, that 
Charlemagne composed these books with the assistance of his preceptor Alcuin; see 
Heumanni Pref. p. 51, and Bunau Historia. Imperii German. tom. i. p. 490.; This con- 
. jecture, though far from being contemptible, cannot be admitted without hesitation ; 
since Alcuin was in England when ‘these. books were composed. We learn from the - 
history of his life, that he went into England, a. p. 789, and did not return from thence 
before 792, : : : 
z This event is treated with a degree of candour not more laudable than surprising, 
-by Mabillon, in Pref. ad Seculum iv. Actorum SS. Ord. Benedict. part v. See also Jo. 
Georg. Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium Francofordiense, Argentor. 1649, in 4to. 
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proceeded from the Father only. The origin of this con- 
- troversy is covered with perplexity and doubt. It is how- 
ever certain, that it was agitated in the council of Gentilli, © 
near Paris, a. p. 767, in presence of the emperor’s le- 
gates," and from this we may conclude, with a high degree 
of probability, that it arose in Greece at that time when 
the contest about images was carried on with the greatest 
wehemence. In this controversy the Latins alleged, in 
_ favour of their opinion, the creed.of Constantinople, which 
the Spaniards and French had successively corrupted, » 
upon what occasion is not well known, by adding the 
word filioque in that part of it which contained the doc- 
trine concerning the Holy Ghost. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, made loud. complaints of this criminal attempt 
. of the Latins to corrupt by a a manifest interpolation, a 
ereed which served as a rule of doctrine for the church 
universal, and declared this attempt impudent and sacri- 
legious. Thus the dispute changed at length its object, 
and was transferred from the matter to the. interpolated 
word above mentioned ;” in the following century it.was 
carried on with still greater vehemence, and added new 
fuel to the dissensions which already portended a schism 
between the eastern and westernchurches< . — - 


on 


a See Le Cointe, Annales Eccles. Francorum, tom. v. p. 698. 

b Learned men generally imagine that this controversy began about the word filioque, 
which some of the Latins had added to the creed that had been drawn up by the council 
of Constantinople, and that from the word the dispute proceeded to the doctrine itself : 
see Mabillon, Act. Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Sec. iv. part i. Pref. p. iv. who.is followed by 
many in this opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous. The doctrine was the . 
first subject of controversy, which afterward extended to the word filioque, considered by 
the Greeks as a manifest interpolation... Among other proofs.of this, the council of Gen- 
tilli shows evidently, that the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit had been, for a consi- 
derable time, the subject of controversy, when the dispute arose about the word now men- 
tioned. . Pagi, in his Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 323, is of opinion, that this contro- 
versy had ‘both its date and its occasion from the dispute concerning images; for when 
the Latins treated the Greeks as heretics, on account of their opposition to image wor- 
ship, the Greeks, in their turn, charged the Latins also with heresy, on account’ of their 
maintaining that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and the Son. The Jearned 
eritic has, however, advanced this opinion without sufficient proof, and we must therefore 

' gonsider it as no-more than ‘a probable conjecture. ike oe or 
“e See Pithoei Hist. controv. de processione Spiritus S. at the end of his Codex Canon. 
Eecles. Roman. p. 355. Le Quien, Oriens Christian. tom. iii p. 354.' Ger. J. Vossius, 
De Tribus Symbolis.. Diss. iii. p. 65; and above all, Jo. Georg. Walchius, Histor. Con-’, 
frov. de Processione Spiritus S, published in 8vo. at Jena, in 1751. Ze : 
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-» CHAPTER. IV. . 


CONCERNING THE RITES AND CEREMONIES USED IN THE*CHURCH DURING 
j THIS CENTURY. : 


1. Tue religion of this century consisted almost entirely 
in a ‘motley round of external rites: and Ceremo-" gecoanies 
nies. . We are not therefore to wonder that more ™'*?!*+. 
zeal and. diligence were employed én multiplying and re-. 
—_ these outward marks. of a superstitious devotion, 
than in correcting the vices and follies of men, in. enlight- 
ening their understandings, and forming their hearts. ‘The 
administration of the -sacrament of «the Lord’s supper, 
which was deemed the most solemn and important branch 
of divime worship, was now every,where embellished, or 
rather deformed, with a variety of senseless fopperies, 
which destroyed the beautiful simplicity of that affecting 
and salutary institution. We also find manifest traces in 
this century of that superstitious custom of celebrating what 
were called solitary masses,. though it be difficult to decide 
‘whether they were instituted by a public law, or intro- 
duced by the authority of private persons.* » Be that as it 
may, this single custom is sufficient to give us an idea of 
the superstition and darkness that sat brooding over the 
Christian church ia this ignorant age, and renders it unne- 
cessary to enter into.a farther detail ofthe absurd rites with 
which a designing priesthood continued to disfigure the 
religion of Jesus. a 

ul. Charlemagne seemed disposed to stem this torrent of 
superstition, which gathered force from day 102° Gi cinaente 
day ; for not to mention the zeal with which he: jeune 
opposed the. worship of images; there are other “°"* 
circumstances that bear testimony to his intentions in this 
matter, such as his preventing the multiplication of festi- 
vals, by reducing them to a fixed and limited number, his 
prohibiting the ceremony of consecratmg the church bells 
by the rite of holy aspersion, and other ecclesiastical laws 


* ~~ 


» . A - 
3G? d Sol.tary or private masses were those that were celebrated by the priest alone, 


in behalf of souis detained im purgatory, as well as upon some other particular occa- 
sions. These masses were prohibited by the laws of the,church, but they were a rich 
source of profit to the clergy. They were condemned by the canons of a synod assem= 
bled at Metz under Charlemagne, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits of avarice and 
sloth. : 

e See Charlemagne’s book concern 


ing images, p. 245; as also George Calixtus, De 
Missis Soliteriis, \ 12. : 
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of his enacting, which redound to his honour. Several 
circumstances however concurred to render his designs 
abortive, and to blast the success of his worthy purposes, 
and none more than his excéssive attachment to the 
Roman pontiffs, who were the patrons. and. protectors of. 
those who exerted themselves in the cause of ceremonies. 
This vehement passion for the lordly pontiff was inherited 
by the great prince of whom we are now speaking, from 
his father Pepin, who had already commanded the manner 
of singing, and the kind of church music in use at Rome, 
to be observed every where in all Christian churches. It. 
was in conformity.with his: example, and in. compliance 
with the repeated and importunate solicitation of the pon- 
tiff Adrian, that Charlemagne laboured to bring all the 
Latin churches to follow, as their model, the church of 
Rome, not only in the article now mentioned, but alsu in 
the whole form of their worship, in every circumstance of 
their religious service.‘ {pediding py nent however, among 
which those of Milan and Corbetta distinguished them- 
selves eminently, absolutely rejected this proposal, and 
could neither be brought, by persuasion nor violence, to 
change their usual method of worship. 


—— 


oe CHAPTER Y. 


CONCERNING THE DIVISIONS AND HERESIES THAT TROUBLED THE CHURCH 
“ _ DURING THIS) CENTURY. hs 


+1. Tue Arians, Manicheans, and Marcionites, though 
The enciese Often depressed by the force of penal laws, andthe 
‘eum power of the secular arm, gathered strength in 
the east, amidst the tumults and divisions with 

which the Grecian empire was perpetually agitated, and 
_ drew great numbers into the profession of their opinions.® 
The Monothelites, to whose cause the emperor Badiepions, 
and many others of the first rank and dignity were most 
zealous well-wishers, regained their credit in several places. 
The condition also of both the Nestorians and Monophysites 
was easy and agreeable under the dominion of the Arabi- 
Maal. eae Ve ee Images, book i: p. 52. Eginard, De viia Carolt 


g In Europe-also Arianism prevailed greatly among the barbarous nations that embraced 
the Christian faith. / : 
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ans ; their powerand influence was considerable; nor were 
they destitute: of means of weakening the Greeks, their 
irreconcilable adversaries, and of spreading their doctrines, 
and multiplying every where the number of their adherents. 
u. In the church which Boniface had newly erected in 
Germany, he. himself tells us, that there Were  ciemen ana 
many perverse and erroneous reprobates, who 4%: 
had no true notion of religion, and his friends and adhe- 
rents confirm this assertion. But the testimony both of the 
one and the others is undoubtedly partial, and unworthy 
of credit; since it appears from the most evident proofs, 
that the persons here accused of errors and heresies were 
Irish and French divines, who refused that blind submis- 
sion to the church of Rome, which Boniface was so zealous 
to propagate every where. - Adalbert, a Gaul, and Cle- 
ment, a native of Ireland, were the persons whose opposi- 
tion gave the most trouble to the ambitious legate. The 
former got himself consecrated bishop, without the consent 
of Boniface, excited seditions and tumults among the east- 
ern Franks, and appears indeed to have been both flagitious 
in his conduct, and érroneous in his opinions; among other 
irregularities, he was the forger® of a letter to the human 
race, which was said to have been wriften by desus Christ, ° 
and to have been carried from heaven by the archangel 
‘Michael.' As to Clement, his character.and sentiments 
were maliciously misrepresented, since it appears by the | 
best and. most authentic accounts, that he was much better 
acquainted with the true principles and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity than Boniface himself; and hence he is considered 
by many as a confessor and sufferer for the truth in this 
. barbarous age." Be that as it will, both Adalbert and Cle- 
ment were condemned, at the instigation of Boniface, by 
the pontiff Zachary, in a council assembled at Rome; a. p. 
748,' and in consequence thereof were committed to prison, 
where, in all probability, they concluded their days. , 


h See the Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iv. p. 82, 


i There is an edition of this letter published by the learned Stephen Baluzius, in the 
Capitularia Regum Francorum, tom. ii. p. 1396. ; 

k We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions ‘of Clement in the letters of 
Boniface, Epistol. cxxxv. p. 189. See also Usserii Sylloge Epistolarum Hibernicarum, 
_p. 12. Nowveaw Dictionnaire Histor. Critic. tom. i. p. 133. BOF” The zealous Boniface 
was too ignorant to be a proper judge of heresy, as appears by his condemning Virgilius 
for believing that there were antipodes. The great heresy of Clement seems to have 
been his preferring the decisions of Scripture to decrees of councils and the opinions of 
the fathers, which he took the liberty to'reject when they were not conformable to the 
word of God. “ ; 

= 1 This is the true date of the council assembled by Zachary for the condemnation 
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ai. Religious discord ran still higher in Spain, France, 
‘Feizanaei. ad Germany, toward the conclusion of this cen- 
wot’ tury ; and the most unhappy tumults and commo- 
tions were occasioned by a question ’ proposed ‘to Felix,, 


bishop of Urgella, by Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, who | 
desired to know in what sense Christ was the Son.of God. | 


The ‘answer which the former gave to this question was, 
that Christ, considered in his divine nature, was truly and 
essentially the Son of God; but that, considered as a man, 
he was ‘only. so nominally and by adoption. This doctrine 
was spread abroad bythe two prelates ; Elipand propaga- 
ted it in the different provinces of Spain, and Felix through- 


out Septimania, while the pontiff Adrian, and the greatest 


part of the Latin doctors, looked upon this opinion as a re- 
novation of the Nestorian heresy by its representing Christ 
‘as divided into two distinct persons. In consequence of 
this, Felix was successively condemned by the councils of 
Narbonne, Ratisbon, Peaiitort on the Maine, and Rome; 
and was finally obliged, by the council of Aix la Chapelle; 
to retract his error, and tochange his opinion.” The change 
he made was, however, rather nominal than real, the com- 
mon shift of temporizing divines; for he still retained his: 
doctrine, and died in the firm belief of it at Lyons, where 
he had been banished by Charlemagne.’  Elipand, on the 
contrary, lived secure in Spain under the dominion of the 
Saracens, far removed from the thunders of synods and 
couiicils, and out of thé reach of that coercive power in re- 
hgious matters whose utmost efforts can go no further than 
to m tke the erroweous hypocrites or martyrs. Many are 
_ of opinion that the disciples of Felix, who were called 
_ adoptians, departed much less from the doctrine generally 
; ‘ ‘ ete , 7 , 


of Adalbert and Clement, and not the year 745, as Fleury* and Mabillont have pretended 
“in which error they are followed by Mr. Bower, in the third volume of his History of 
the Popes, p. 325. The truth is, that the letter of Boniface, in consequence of which 
this council was assembled, must have been wrote in the year 748; siuce he declares in 
_ that letter, that he had been’ near thirty years legate of the holy see of Rome, into which 
commission he entered, as all authors agree, about the year 719. ee 
m The council of Narbonne that condemed Felix, was held in the year 788, that of 
Ratisbon in 792, that of Francfort in 794, that of Rome in 799: feat 
n The authors who haye ‘written concerning the sect of Felix, are mentioned by J. 
Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. medii @vi, tom. ii. p. 482. Add to these Petrus de Marca, 
in his Marca Hisnanica, tib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de Ferreras, Histoire Generale d’Es- 
pagne, tom. ii. p. 518,523, 528, 535, 560. Jo. Mabillon, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. 
- Benedicti, part. ii... There are also very particular accounts given of Felix by Dom. 
Colonia, Histotre Literaire de la Viele de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 70, avd by the Benedictine 
monks in their Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. iv. p. 434. 
 & Hist. Ecclesiast. tom, ix. p. 296. + Annal. Ord. Benedict, lib. xxii. n. 8. 
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received among Christians, . than is. commonly. ima- 
gined ; ; and that what chiefly distinguished ‘their tenets 
“was the term they used, and their manner of expression, — 
rather than a real diversity of sentiments. But as this 
sect, together with their chief, thought proper to make use — 

of singular, and sometimes of contradictory expressions 5 — 
_ this furnished such as accused them of Nestorianism, with 
vey plaapble reasons to support their charge. 


oO. Jo. Le tiwe Dorscheus, ‘Colla. ad cont Francofurt. p - 101. Warenfels, De Lo 
gomachiis Eruditor. p. 459. Opp. Jac. Basnagius Pref. ad Fetherium in Henr. Canisii 
Lection. eo ene tom. ii. pars i. p. 284. _ Gee Calixtus, ema. Diss. 
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